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^is  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions on<<  Temperature^"  analysis  of  35, 36 


Another  paper,  by  Newton,  in  those 
Transactions,  contains  the  principles  of 
Hadle/s  quadrant  •  •  36 

/^Newton*s  timidity,  and  ignorance  of  the 

manners  of  society    .  •  .37 

y  Account  of  his  domestic  life  •     37,  38 

—  of  his  death  in  1727,  at  the  age 
of  85  .  .  .  .38 

List  of  the  different  editions  of  his 
Works  .  .  .39,40 


LIFE  OF  MAHOMET. 


State  of  the  religion  and  government  of 
the  Arabians,  at  the  time  of  Mahomet's 
appearance  among  them  .         I-IO 

Geographical  and  statistical  account  of 
Arabia  .  •  .  1, 2 

Manners  and  customs  of  the  several  tribes 
at  the  time  of  Mahomet         .  2-10 

Their  laws  and  religion  at  that  period     4,  5 

Their  science  and  literature  .         7, 8 

Their  manners  and  general  character     8-10 

Customs  in  regard  to  the  female  sex         10 

Sources  of  our  knowledge  respecting  Ma- 
homet       .  .  .  .11 

The  SomnOf  or  collected  traditions,  of  the 
Mahometans     .  •  .  ib. 

Reasons  to  prove  that  those  traditions  are 
unworthy  of  belief  .  11,  12 

Ignorance  and  worthlessness  of  the  Chris- 
tian opponents  of  Mahometanism  when 
first  promulgated         •  .  12 

Precise  period  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet 
investigated        .  •  .13 

Lineage  and  tribe  of  the  prophet  .    ib. 

His  descent  from  Ismail  became  a  dogma 
of  his  religion      .  .  .         ib. 

The  patrimony  of  Mahometextremely  small  14 

Prodigies  which  appeared  at  his  birth        ib. 

Pabidous  accounts  of  his  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  youth  •  .15 

Who  were  the  composers  of  the  Koran      ib. 

Mahomet's  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religion  accounted  for         .     16 

Mahomet  was  a  merchant  and  a  soldier    ib. 

.  married  at  the  age  of  25,  and 

was  the  faithful  husband  of  one  wife,  for 
24  years  .  .  .  16 

■  received  frequent  visits  from  the 

angelGabriel        •  •  .17 


Night  when  the  Koran  first  descended 
from  heaven,  and  the  miraculous  circum- 
stances attendiugits  manifestation  17, 18 

Mahomet*s  first  annunciation  of  his  mis- 
sion   ....  18 

His  denimciations  of  eternal  torments  pre- 
pared for  unbelievers  .         18,19 

His  admission  into  the  seven  heavens,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
and  his  description  of  what  be  saw         19 

His  flight  from  Mecca,  and  reception  at 
Medma  ...  20 

The  Hegira,  or  epoch  of  the  Mahometans, 
dated  from  that  flight  .  .     21 

Mahomet  builds  a  temple  at  Medina,  be- 
comes general  of  an  army,  a  judge,  and 
'  a  pastor  of  his  people       .  .21 

His  first  battle,  and  his  modest  prayer  to 
Gabriel  to  send  3000  angels  to  his  as- 
sistance ...  22 

His  disastrous  battle,  which  he  ascribed  to 
the  aneer  of  the  Lord  on  accoimt  of  the 
sins  ofthe  people  .  .  23 

Assassination  encouraged  by  Mahomet      24 

Surrender  of  Mecca,  and  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Mahometan  religion       .     24 

The  death  of  Mahomet  in  consequence  of 
poison  ...  25 

Ridiculous  stories  concerning  hie  tomb      ib. 

Estimate  of  Mahomet's  moral  character 

26,31 
27 

Of  the  religion  and  morality  ofthe  Koran 

28,29 

■  htws  ofthe  Koran  .  30 

List  of  books  which  treat  of  Maborott 
and  Mahometanism  •  .32 


and  apology  for  its  faults 
Critical  examination  of  the  Koran 


LIFE  OF  WOLSEY. 


Birth  and  parentage  of  Wolsey  (1471)  1 
Was  he  the  son  of  a  butcher?  .  1,19 
Nature  of  his  early  pursuits        •  1,  2 

Becomes  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford        •  •  •  .2 


Presented  to  theliviogof  Lymiagton,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  fother  of  three 
of  his  pupils,  in  1500     .  .  2 

Accused  of  having  unfairly  appropriated 
some  of  the  funds'of  his  cOUege      •      ,3 
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Ptit  in  the  stocks  for  drunlcenness  after 

being  rector     •  .  •  3 

His  af&r  resentment  of  that  insult  .  ib. 
Is  made  one  of  the  chapluns  to  Henry 

the  Seventh       ...  4 

Employed  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 

the  kin^  and  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  ib. 
Installed  into  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln  in 

1508  .  .  .  5 

Death  of  Henry  the  Seventh  in  1509  .  ib. 
Wolsey  appointed  privy  councillor  to  Heniy 

the£ighth  .  .  .      ib. 

Character  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  hit  early 

years  •  .  .  ib. 

State  of  Enrope  on  the  accession  of  that 

monarch       .  .  .  .7 

Heniy's  invasion  of  France  •  ib. 

Wolsey  made  Bishop  of  Toumay        •       8 

made  Bishop  of  Lincoln       •        ib. 

'  made  Archbishop  of  York        •   ib. 

raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal      9 

^—  made  chancellor  of  England  ib. 
He  receives  annual  bribes  from   foreign 

powers  ...  10 

Account  of  hb  enormotu  income  and  ex- 

])enditure  .  .  .  U,  12 

His  extravagant  hanqiiels  .  13 

Immense  power  exercised  by  the  cardinal 

as  chancellor       .  .  .15 

He  erects  courts  to  protect  the  poor  against 

the  rich  .  .  .     ib. 

Equity  of  his  decisions  as  a  judge  ib. 

Receives  the  appointment  of  the  Pope's 

legate         .  .  .  .17 

The  faishopi  offended  at  his  ecclesiastical 

power  «  •  •  ib. 
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Manner  in  which  that  power  was  exercised  1 8 

<klebrated  meeting  or  Henry  and  Francis 
the  First,  at  the  field  of  Ardres         18,19 

Trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  reflections  on  that  event 

19,20 

Part  taken  by  the  cardinal  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Henry  and  Luther     20,  21 

His  exertions  in  the  cause  of  learning       22 

He  aiiplies  the  funds  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries  to  the  institution  of  schools  23 

He  founded  the  college  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1525  .  .  24 

Particulars  respecting  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Lord  Percy  .  .  25,  26 

He  visits  France  on  account  of  the  impri- 
sonment of  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  26 

His  conduct  respecting  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catharine  and  the  King's  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn        .  ,  28 — 30 

Information  exhibited  against  him  by  the 
King's  Attorney-General  .  32 

Receives  the  king's  pardon,  and  is  rein- 
stated in  the  sees  of  York  and  Win- 
chester .  .  .  ib. 

Bill  of  attainder  presented  against  him  by 
the  Star  Chamber  for  high  treason  32,  33 

The  bill  passes  the  Lords  but  is  thrown  out 
by  the  Commons  .  .  34 

Arrested  for  treason,  and  carried  to  Lon- 
don for  trial  .  .  .36 

His  sujHsrstitious  fear  on  hearing  the  name 
of  Kingston     ...  37 

Dies  at  Leicester,  on  his  journey  to  London  38 

Summary  of  his  personal  and  political  cha- 
racter .  .  •  3340 


LIFE  OP  COKE, 


Cokeys  birth  and  parentage  (1550)        •     I 

Education  at  Norwich  and  Cambridge       ib. 

His  law  studies  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
at  Westminster  Hall         .  .        2 

Appointed  to  the  offieeof  attom^generalib. 

Elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  (!k>mmons 
in  1592  •  •  .  ib. 

He  bedmiesvery  rich,  and  marries,  in  suc- 
cession, two  ladies  of  large  property      ib. 

Is  prosecuted,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  his  se- 
cond marriage         .  .  .3 

Trial  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southamp- 
ton, for  high  treason,  and  Coke's  rude 
conduct  on  that  occasion  •  ib. 

His  equally  intemperate  behaviour  on  the 
trial  of  Kaleigh     .  .  .         4 

Violent  altercation  between  Coke  and  Bacon 

5,6 

Coke  knighted,  and  made  Chief  Justice  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  James  the  First  •  6 

Appointed  to  the  King's  Bench,  seven 
yean  after    •  •  •  .6 


Sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  conncil  7 

His  objections  to  the /Am  practice  of  taking 
the  private  opinions  of  the  judges  before 
trial        .  •  .  •        ib. 

Particulars  of  the  dispute  concerning  the 
power  of  the  Chancery,  and  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  Commendanu        .      8 

C^nrespondence  between  the  king  and  the 
twelvejudges  on  the  subject      •         9-11 

The  king  reprimands  the  judge  .     1 1 

Independence  of  Coke  on  that  occasion      1 2 

His  zealous  in^oiry  relative  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Sur  fjiomas  Overbury  13 

Resentment  of  the  king  against  him     •    ib. 

His  consequent  disgrace  and  dismissal 
from  his  place  of  chief  justice        .       14 

Marriage  of  Coke*s  daughter  with  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  strong  effiirts  made  by  Bacon 
to  prevent  it  .  .  14-16 

Coke  restored  to  his  place  in  the  privy 
council  ,  •  .  16 

Violent  quarrels  between  him  and  his  wife 
^  16,  \7 
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His  independent  conduct  in  Parliament  in 
opposing  the  despotism  of  the  crown 

Accession  of  Charles  the  First,  and  his 

enmity  to  Coke  .  .     19,  20 

Coke  chosen  a  member  (in  1628)  of  that 
House  of  Commons  which  first  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive -  .  .  .20 
His  excellent  speech  in  that  Parliament  20, 21 
His  death  in  1634            .             .  21 
Ptrsoual,  judicial,  and  political  character 
of  Coke   .            .            .              21-23 


Critical  examination  of  his  works         23-30 

His  digressions  and  useless  qnoiations 
censured       •  .  .24, 25 

Examples  of  hu  constant  parade  of  scho- 
lastic pedantry      .  .  25-27 

His  ludicrous  reports — such  as  that  of  the 
cock  and  hen  swans    •  .        27, 28 

His  humane  observations  on  capital  pu- 
nishments .  •  .28 

Account  of  Coke*smanuscripts,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk    30-32 

List  of  works  which  nye  further  informa- 
tion concerning  Sir  Edward  Coke  32 


LIFE  OF  LORD  SOMERS. 


Birth  and  parentage  of  Somers  (1650)  • 

His  early  education 

Kntered  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford 

Called  to  the  bar  . 

Political  and  historical  tracts,  written  by 

him  while  at  Oxford 
Removes  to  London  and  attends  the 

courts  of  law 
Trial  of  the  seven  bishops  -  • 

Returned  to  the  first  parliament  of  Wil- 
liam III.  for  Worcester   . 
He  is  made  solicitor-general  and  kni(^ht«d 
Conducts  the  prosecution  on  the  trial  of 

Lord  Preston,  1691 
Becomes   successively  attorney-general, 

lord-keeper,  and  lord  chancellor  . 
He  is  elected  president  of  the  Royal 

Society,  1698 
His  usefidness  to  the  king  in  the  contests 

between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  . 
Decline  of  the  Whig  administration 
Groundless  charges  against  him  in  the 

House  of  Commons         •  • 

Captain  Kidd's piracies        .     *.     -     • 
The  king  persuaded  to  dismiss  him  from 

his  office  • 

Delivers  the  great  teal  to  Lord  Jersey, 

1700  .         .  .  •      ^  • 

Tory  administration  in  October,  1700 
Charge  a^nst  Lord  Somers  respecting 

the  Partition  Treaties 
His  speech  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 

Commons  •  •  • 

He  is  impeached  hjf  the  Commons 
Impeachment  dismissed  by  the  Lords 
Disposition  of  the  kiug  to  recur  to  lord 

Somers  and  the  Whigs 
Death  of  James  II.  at  St.  Germams,  m 

17.01      .  .  .  • 
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6 
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ib. 
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ib. 

10 

11 

ib. 
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12 
ib. 
13 

14 

ib. 


Popular  excitement  in  England  upon  the 
French  king's  recognition  of  me  Pre- 
tender's title  •  •  .14 

King  William's  speech  at  opening  his 
last  parliament    •  •  .15 

Lord  Somers  excluded  from  the  admini- 
stration on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  •  •  •  •  ib. 

Debates  on  the  bill  agaiast  occaiioual 
conformity  •  •  .        ib. 

He  encourages  the  scheme  of  appropriat- 
ing the  First  Fniits  and  Tenuis  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  poorer  clergy  1 6 

Debates  upon  the  proposal  to  invite  the 
Princess  Sophia  to  £ngland  .  .  ib. 

Lord  Somers's  Bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law         .  .  ,  .17 

Union  with  Scotland,  1706  .  18,19 

His  speech  in  favour  of  the  Bill  for 
abolishing  the  Scotch  privy-council     .  20 

Returns  to  administration  and  takes  the 
office  of  president  of  the  council,  in 
1708      ....        21 

A^gain  retires  from  office,  1710  .  .  ib. 

Signs  a  protest  against  the  Schism  Act     22 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  takes  his' 
seat  in  the  cabinet  council     •  .  ib. 

Discourages  the  prosecutions  against  the 
partixansof  the  Ptetender  •        ib. 

Attends  in  the  House  of  Lords  during 
the  proceedings  on  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Derwentwater,  in  1716  .  23 

His  last  illness  and  death    •  •        ib. 

His  opinion  on  the  Septennial  Bill         •  ib. 

Scarcity  of  information  rei^ecting  Lord 
Somers's  personal  history  .  24 

His  character  by  an  anonymous  contem- 
porary writer  .  .  •  ib. 

Hisjudicial  and  political  chaiacter   •        25 


LIFE  OF  CAXTON. 


General  remarks  on  biography  .  .1 

>f  Effects  of  the  art  of  printing  •  ib. 

Difficulty  in  procunug  the  manuscript 
works  of  former  times  .  •     2 


Rapid  diffiision  of  information  exemplified 
m  the  newspapers  of  the  present  day 
y^  The  laws  of  the  early  Greeks  were  set  to 
music,  and  chaun^  or  sung 
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y  Hie  laws  of  Solon  were  engraved  in  wood, 

or  on  stone      •  •  •  3 

^The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  among 
the  Romans,  were  engraved  on  oaken 
planks         .  .  .  .3 

The  Arundelian  marbles,  account  of         ib. 

The  Parian  Chronicle  described  .  ib. 

The  Roman  records  were  engraved  in 
brass    .  •  .  .  ib. 

The  wilts  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  en- 
graved on  their  shields  .  .  ib. 
>  The  laws  of  the  Emperors  were  painted  on 
wooden  tablets,  as  late  as  the  4th  century    4 

The  Egyptians  painted  their  letters  on 
linen  •  •  •  •  ib. 

The  Romans  also  wrote  on  linen      •  5 

Skins  first  written  upon  by  the  lonians  as 
a  substitute  for  papyrus         .  •  ib. 

V  The  poems  of  Homer  were  written  on  the 

intestines  of  a  serpent,  in  letters  of  eold  ib. 
'HAceovaA  of  the  Gotnic  manuscript  oi  the 
Gospels,  by  Ulphilas  •  .  ib. 

Dissertation  on  the  papyrus  of  Egypt, 
and  its  different  uses      •  .  6 

7^ Paper  from  cotton  first  manufactured  in 
Europe,  in  the  8th  or  9th  century        .  ib. 

Paper  from  linen  not  general  until  the 
i4th  century      ...  7 

Reeds  ori^nally  used,  in  place  of  quills, 
for  making  pens       .  .  .  ib. 

were  in  use  for  writing  as  late  as 

the  8th  century,  and  are  still  employed 
by  many  eastern  nations  .  8 

• the  species  which  was  the  calamus 

of  the  ancients  b  unknown  to  modern 
botanists        •         •  •  •  ib. 
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The  ink  of  the  ancients,  its  composition 
and  colours         I  .  .  8 

Of  the  copyists  of  hooka  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing  .  9-13 

A  system  of  short-hand,  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  Xenophon        .  10 

Wages  of  copyists  in  England  in  the  1 5th 
century        .  .  .  .11 

Booksellers  of  the  Middle  Ages  12, 13 

XScaxxaty  of  hooka  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  .  .  •    l^)  1^ 

Public  Schools  at  Rome,  when  insti- 
tuted        .  .  .  16,17 

Playing  cards,  about  the  dose  of  the  14th 
century,were  printed  by  blocks  .  IS 

Printing  with  moveable  metal  tjnpes  dls- 
covei^  at  Mayence,  W  John  Guthen- 
berg,  about  the  year  1438      .  .19 

Origin  of  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustua  and 
the  Devil  ...  20 

Dates  of  the  first  printed  works  in  dif- 
ferent countries  .  .        20-22 

Birth  and  parentage  of  Cazton  (1412)      22 

He  was  a  atizen  of  London      .  .  ib. 

Appointed  in  1464,  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy     .  22 

Caxton  learned  the  art  of  printing  during 
his  stay  in  the  Low  Countries  .  23 

'<  Game  of  Chess,"  the  first  book  printed 
by  Caxton,  in  England,  in  1474  .  24 

Account  of  other  works  published  by 
Caxton         .  .  •  25.28 

Death  of  Caxton  in  1490-1  •  28 

X  Sketch  of  his  character  .  28-30 

Notices  of  British  printers  who  were  his 
contemporaries  •  •        30-32 


LIFE  OP  BLAKE. 


Bifth  and  parentage  of  Blake  (1599)    .     1 

His  education  at  Oxford,  and  cUsappoint- 
ment  of  a  fellowship  .  .  1,2 

He  aoquhes  influence  with  the  Puritan 
party  .  .  .  .2 

Is  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Bridgewater,  in  1640  ib. 

Embraces  the  cause  of  the  Parliament 
against  Charles  the  First,  in  1642         ib. 

Distinguished  himself  at  Bristol,  in  1 643    3 

Served  as  Lieutenant^Colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  foot,  and  successfully  defended 
the  town  of  Lyme         .  .  ib. 

Appomted  Governor  of  Taunton,  by  the 
Parliament,  in  1644  .  .  ib. 

Hu  brave  and  obstinate  defence  of  that 
place  •  .  .        4, 5 

Reflections  on  the  mischievous  doctrines 
of  divine  right,  and  passive  obedience      5 

Blake,  though  a  republican,  disapproved 
of  the  triiu  and  execution  of  the  xin^      6 

Union  of  the  military  and  naval  service 
under  the  Commonwealth;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Blake  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron  .  .  •  .7 


Blake  bk)ckade8  the  royal  fleet,  in  the 
harbour  of  Kinsale         •  .  7 

The  royal  ships  efkct  a  passage  through 
his  squadron,  after  sustaining  great  loss, 
and  arrive  in  the  Tagus  .  .  ib. 

War  commences,  in  consequence,  be- 
tween England  and  Portugal  8 

Honourable  behaviottr  of  Admiral  Blake 
to  the  captain  of  a  French  ship  of  war  ib. 

Bloke  receives  the  thauks  of  Parliament, 
and  is  made  warden  of  the  Cinque 
ports    •  .  .  .  ib. 

He  reduces  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  Jersey, 
to  the  subjection  of  the  Commonwealth    9 

Causes  of  tne  war  with  the  Dutch ;  and 
first  engagement  with  Van  Tromp      9-12 

Blake  captures  the  DutcH  convoy  in  the 
North  Sea    .  .  .  .12 

His  engagement  with  and  defeat  of  De 
WiHandDeRuyter      .  .  13 

Series  of  engagements  with  the  Dutch 
fleet        .  .  .  13-16 

Description  of  the  fleets  of  those  times      13 

List  of  the  Britiuh  navy  of  1675,  with  an 
accoont  of  their  guns  and  tonnage      .  14 
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Blake's  conduct  on  the  turning  out  of 
the  Long  Parliament    •  .  16 

Assumptiua  of  the  protectorate  by  Crom- 
well .  .  .  .17 
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WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Chapter  I. 
Introduction. 

Thk  knowledge  which  we  at  present 
possess  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and 
of  their  connection  has  not  by  any 
means  been  regularly  progressive,  as  we 
ttiight  have  expected,  from  the  time 
when  they  first  drew  the  attention  of 
mankind.  Without  entering  into  the 
question  touching  the  scientific  acquire- 
ments of  eastern  nations  at  a  remote 
period,  it  is  certain  that  some  among 
the  early  Greeks  were  in  possession  of 
several  truths,  however  acquired,  con- 
nected with  the  economy  of  tne  universe, 
which  were  afterwards  sutTered  to  fall 
into  neglect  and  oblivion.  But  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  old  school  appear  in 
general  to  have  confined  themselves  at 
the  best  to  observations  ;  very  few  traces 
remain  of  their  having  instituted  experi- 
meniSy  properly  so  called.  This  putting 
of  nature  to  the  torture,  as  Bacon  calls 
it,  has  occasioned  the  principal  part  of 
modem  philosophical  discoveries.  The 
experimentalist  may  so  order  his  exami- 
nation of  nature  as  to  vary  at  pleasure 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  made, 
often  to  discard  accidents  which  com- 
plicate the  general  appearances,  and 
at  once  to  bring  any  theory  which  he 
may  form  to  a  decisive  test.  The  pro- 
vince of  the  mere  observer  is  necessarily 
limited :  the  power  of  selection  among 
the  phenomena  to  be  presented  is  in 
great  measure  denied  to  him,  and  he 
may  consider  himself  fortunate  if  they 
are  such  as  to  lead  him  readily  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  they  fol- 
low. 

Perhaps  to  this  imperfection  of  me- 
thod it  may  be  attributed  that  natural 
philosophy  continued  to  be  stationary, 
or  even  to  decline,  during  a  long  series 
of  ages,  until  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Within  this  comparatively 
short  period  it  has  rapidly  reached  a 
degree  of  perfection  so  aifferent  from  its 
former  degraded  state,  that  we  can 
hardly  institute  any  comparison  between 
the  two.  Before  that  epoch,  a  few  insu- 
lated fact8»  such  as  might  first  happen 


to  be  noticed,  often  inaccurately  ob- 
served and  always  too  hastily  general- 
ized, were  found  sufficient  to  excite  the 
naturalist's  lively  imagination  ;  and  hav- 
ing once  pleased  his  fancy  with  the  sup- 
posed fitness  of  his  artificial  scheme, 
his  perverted  ingenuity  was  thencefor- 
ward employed  in  forcing  the  observed 
phenomena  into  an  imaginary  agreement 
with  the  result  of  his  theory ;  instead  of 
taking  the  more  rational,  and  it  should 
seem,  the  more  obvious,  method  of  cor- 
recting the  theory  by  the  result  of  his 
observations,  and  considering  the  one 
merely  as  the  general  and  abbreviated 
expression  of  ttie  other.  But  natural 
phenomena  were  not  then  valued  on 
their  own  account,  and  for  the  proofs 
which  they  afford  of  a  vast  and  benefi- 
cent design  in  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  much  as  for  the  fertile  topics 
which  the  favourite  mode  of  viewing  tlie 
subject  supplied  to  the  spirit  of  scholas- 
tic disputation :  and  it  is  a  humiliating  ^ 
reflection  that  mankind  never  reasoned  i 
so  ill  as  when  they  most  professed  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  reasoning.  How- 
ever specious  the  objects,  and  alluring 
the  announcements  of  this  art,  the  then 
prevailing  manner  of  studying  it  curbed 
and  corrupted  all  that  is  tree  and  noble 
in  the  human  mind.  Innumerable  falla- 
cies lurked  every  where  among  the 
most  generally  received  opinions,  and 
crowds  of  dogmatic  and  self-sufficient 
pedants  fully  justified  the  lively  deftni- 
tion,  that  "  logic  is  the  art  of  talking  un- 
intelligibly on  things  of  which  we  are 
ignorant."* 

The  error  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  was  this : 
— from  the  belief  that  general  laws  and 
universal  principles  might  be  discovered, 
of  which  the  natural  phenomena  were 
^eci9,  it  was  thought  that  the  proper 
order  of  study  was,  first  to  detect  the 
general  coute,  and  then  to  pursue  it  into 
its  consequences ;  it  was  considered  ab- 
surd to  begin  with  the  effect  instead  ol 
the  cause;  whereas  the  real  choice  lay 
between  proceeding  from  particular  facts 
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I  to  general  facts,  or  from  general  facts 
to  particular  facts;  and  it  was  under 
this  misrepresentation  of  the  real  ques- 
tion that  all  the  sophistry  lurked.  As 
soon  as  it  is  w^U  understood  that  the 
general  came  is  no  other  than  a  single 
'  fact,  common  to  a  great  number  of  phe- 
nomena, it  is  necessarily  perceived  that 
an  accurate  scrutiny  of  these  latter  must 
precede  any  safe  reasoning  with  respect 
to  the  former.  But  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  those  who  adopted  this 
order  of  reasonmg,  and  who  began  their 
inquiries  by  a  minute  and  sedulous  in- 
vestigation of  facts,  were  treated  with 
disdain,  as  men  who  degraded  the 
lofty  name  of  philosophy  by  bestowing 
it  upon  mere  mechanical  operations. 
Among  the  earliest  and  noblest  of  these 
was  Galileo. 

It  is  common,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, to  name  Bacon  as  the  founder  of 
the  present  school  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy ;  we  speak  of  the  Baconian  or 
inductive  method  of  reasoning  as  syno- 
nimous  and  convertible  terms,  and  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  what  Galileo  had 
already  done  before  Bacon's  writings 
appeared.  Certainly  the  Italian  did  not 
range  over  the  circle  of  the  sciences  with 
the  supreme  and  searching  glance  of 
the  English  philosopher,  but  we  find  in 
every  part  of  his  writings  philosophical 
maxuns  which  do  not  lose  by  com- 
parison with  those  of  Bacon ;  and 
Galileo  deserves  the  additional  praise, 
that  he  himself  gave  to  the  world  a 
splendid  practic^  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  principles  which  he  con- 
stantly recommended.  In  support  of 
this  view  of  the  comparative  deserts  of 
these  two  celebrated  men,  we  are  able 
to  adduce  the  authority  of  Hume,  who 
will  be  readily  admitted  as  a  competent 
judge  of  philosophical  merit,  where  his 
prejudices  cannot  bias  his  decision.  Dis- 
cussing the  character  of  Bacon,  he  says, 
•*  If  we  consider  the  variety  of  talents 
displayed  by  this  man,  as  a  public 
speaker,  a  man  of  business,  a  wit,  a 
courtier,  a  companion,  an  author,  a 
philosopher,  he  is  justly  the  object  of 
great  admiration.  If  we  consider  him 
merely  as  an  author  and  philosopher, 
the  hght  in  which  we  view  him  at  pre- 
sent, though  very  estimable,  he  was  yet 
inferior  to  his  contemporary  Galileo, 
perhaps  even  to  Kepler.  Bacon  pointed 
out  at  a  distance  the  road  to  true  phi- 
losophy :  Galileo  both  pointed  it  out  to 
others,  and  made  himself  considerable 
advances  in  it.     The  Englishman  was 


ignorant  of  geometry:  the  Florentine 
revived  that  science,  excelled  in  it,  and 
was  the  first  that  applied  it,  together 
with  experiment,  to  natural  philosophy. 
The'  former  rejected  with  the  most  posi- 
tive disdain  the  ^stem  of  Copernicus : 
the  latter  fortified  it  with  new  proofs 
d^ved  both  from  reason  and  the 
senses/'* 

If  we  compare  them  from  another 
point  of  view,  not  so  much  in  respect  of 
their  intrinsic  merit,  as  of  the  influence 
which  each  exercised  on  the  philosophy 
of  his  age,  Galileo's  superior  talent  or 
better  fortune,  in  arresting  the  attention 
of  his    contemporaries,    seems    indis- 
putable.   The  fate  of  the  two  writers  is 
directly  opposed  the  one  to  the  other ; 
Bacon's  works  seem  to  be  most  studied 
and  appreciated  when  his  readers  have 
come  to  their   perusal,    imbued    with 
knowledge  and  a  philosophical  spirit, 
which,  however,  they  have  attained  inde- 
pendently of  his  assistance.    The  proud 
appeal  to  posterity  which  he  uttered  in 
his  will,  "  For  my  name  and  memory,  I 
leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next 
ages,"  of  itself  indicates  a  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  his  contemporary  coun- 
trymen were  but  slightly  affected  by  his 
philosophical  precepts.     But  Galileo's  | 
personal  exertions  changed  the  general  f 
character  of  philosophy  in  Italy :  at  the  \ 
time  of  his  death,  his  immediate  pupils  > 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  most  ce- ; 
lebrated  universities,  and  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  practising  and  enforcing  the 
lessons  which  he  had  taught  them ;  nor 
was  it  then  easy  to  find  there  a  single 
student  of  natiural  philosophy  who  did 
not  readily  ascribe  Uie  formation  of  his 
principles  to  the  direct  or  remote  influ- 
ence of  GaUleo's  example.    Unlike  Ba- 
con*s,  his  reputation,  and  the  value  of 
his  writings,  were  higher   among  his 
contemporaries  than  they  have  since  be- 
come.   This  judgment  perhaps  awards 
the  highest  intellectual  prize   to    him 
whose  disregarded  services  rise  in  esti- 
mation with  the  advance  of  knowledge ; 
but  the  praise  due  to  superior  usefulness 
belongs  to  him  who  succeeded  in  traiu- 
ing  round  him  a  school  of  imitators, 
and  thereby  enabled  his  imitators  to 
surpass  himself. 

The  biography  of  men  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  philosophical  pur- 
suits seldom  aflbrds  so  various  and  stri- 
king a  succession  of  incidents  as  that 
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of  a  soldier  or  statesman.  The  life  of 
a  man  who  is  shut  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  his  study  or  laborar 
lory  supplies  but  scanty  materials  for 
personal  details ;  and  the  lapse  of  time 
rapidly  removes  from  us  the  opportuni- 
ties of  preserving  such  peculiarities  as 
might  have  been  worth  recording.  An 
account  of  it  will  therefore  consist  chiefly 
in  a  review  of  his  works  and  opinions, 
and  of  the  influence  which  he  and  they 
have  exercised  over  his  own  and  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Viewed  in  this  light,  few 
lives  can  be  considered  more  interesting 
than  that  of  Galileo ;  and  if  we  compare 
the  state  in  which  he  found,  with  that  in 
which  he  left,  the  study  of  nature,  we 
shall  feel  how  justly  an  enthusiastic 
panegyric  pronounced  upon  the  age 
unmediately  following  him  n^&yhe  trans- 
ferred to  this  earher period.  "This  is  the 
age  wherein  all  men*s  minds  are  in  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  and  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  learning  begins  to  mount 
and  free  itself  from  those  drossie  and 
terrene  impediments  wherewith  it  has 
been  so  long  clogged,  and  from  the  iur 
sipid  phlegm  and  awiU  mortuum  of 
useless  notions  in  which  it  hath  endured 
so  violent  and  long  a  fixation.  This  is 
the  age  wherein,  methinks,  philosophy 
comes  in  with  a  spring  tide,  and  the  pe- 
ripatetics may  as  well  hope  to  stop  the 
current  of  the  tide,  or,  with  Xerxes,  to 
fetter  the  ocean,  as  hinder  the  overflowing 
of  free  philosophy.  Methinks  I  see  how 
all  the  old  rubbish  must  be  thrown  away, 
and  the  rotten  buildings  be  overthrown 
and  carried  away,  with  so  powerful  an 
inundation.  These  are  the  days  that  must 
lay  a  new  foundation  of  a  more  magnifi- 
cent philosophy,  never  to  be  overthrown, 
that  wiU  empirically  and  sensibly  can- 
vass the  phenomena  of  nature,  deducing 
the  causes  of  things  from  such  originals 
in  nature  as  we  observe  are  producible 
by  art,  and  the  infalhble  demonstration 
of  mechanics:  and  certamly  this  is  the 
way,  and  no  other,  to  build  a  trae  and 
permanent  philosophy.*'* 

Chapter  II. 

Qalileo*s  Birth — Familjh— Educations- 
Observation  of  the  Pendulum — Put- 
silogies  —  Hydrostatical  Balance^ 
Lecturer  at  Jmsa. 

Galileo  Galilei  was  bom  at  Pisa,  on 
the  15th  day  ot  February,  1564,  of  a  noble 

*  Ppvcr**  l^xpcruneotal  Philosoph/,  16^ 


and  ancient  Florentine  lami^,  which, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
adopted  this  surname  instead  of  Bona- 
juti,  under  which  several  of  their  an- 
cestors filled  distinguished  offices  in  the 
Florentine  state.  Some  misapprehen- 
sion has  occasionally  existed,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  identity  of  his  proper 
name  with  that  of  his  family ;  his  most 
correct  appellation  would  perhaps  be 
Galileo  de*  Galilei,  but  the  surname 
usually  occurs  as  we  have  written  it 
He  is  most  commonly  spoken  of  by 
his  Christian  name,  agreeably  to  the  Ita- 
lian custom ;  just  as  ^smzio,  Buonarotti, 
Sarpi,  Reni,  Vecelli,  are  imiversally 
known  by  their  Christian  names  of  Ra- 
phael, Michel  Angelo,  Fra  Paolo,  Gui- 
do,  and  Titian. 

Several  authors  have  followed  Rossi 
in  soling  Galileo  iQegitimate,  but  without 
having  any  probable  grounds  even  when 
they  wrote,  and  the  assertion  has  since 
been  completely  disproved  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  registers  at  Pisa  and  Florence, 
in  which  are  preserved  the  dates  of  his 
birth,  and  of  his  mother's  marriage, 
ei^teen  months  previous  to  it.* 

His  father,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talent  and  learning, 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, and  particularly  devoted  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music,  on  which 
he  published  several  esteemed  treatises. 
The  only  one  which  it  is  at  present  easy 
to  procure-^his  Dialojpie  on  ancient  and 
modem  music — exhibits  proofs,  not  only 
of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his 
subject,  but  of  a  sound  and  vigorous 
understanding  appUed  to  other  topics 
incidentally  discussed.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  the  introductoiy  part,  which 
becomes  interesting  when  considered  as 
afPording  some  traces  of  the  precepts 
by  which  Galileo  was  in  all  probabiuty 
trained  to  reach  his  preeminent  station 
in  the  intellectual  world.  ''  It  appears 
to  me,**  says  one  of  the  speakers  m  the 
dialogue,  '*that  they  who  in  proof  of 
any  assertion  rely  simp^  on  the  weight 
of  authority,  without  adducing  any  ar- 
gument in  support  of  it,  act  very 
absurdly :  I,  on  the  contrary,  wish  to  be 
allowed  freely  to  question  and  freelv  to 
answer  you  without  any  sort  of  aaula- 
tion,  as  well  becomes  those  who  are 
truly  in  search  of  truth.**  Sentiments 
like  these  were  of  rare  occurrence  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is 

•  Erythmus,  Pioi^tbeea,  toI.  i. :  Salfuborj'f 
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to  be  regretted  that  Vincenzo  hardly 
lired  lon^  enough  to  witness  his  idea  of 
a  true  philosopher  splendidly  realized  in 
the  person  of  his  son.    Vincenzo  died 
at  an  advanced  age,    in    1591.     His 
family  consisted  of  three  sons,  Galileo, 
Michel  Angelo,  and  Benedetto,  and  the 
same  number  of  daughters,  Giulia,  Vh*- 
ginia,  and  Livia.  After  Vincenzo's  death 
the  chief  support  of  the  family  devolved 
upon  Galileo,  who  seems  to  have  as- 
sisted them  to  his  utmost  power.    In  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  dated  1600,  relative 
to  the  intended  marriage  of  his  sister 
Livia  with  a  certain  Pompeo  Baldi,  he 
agrees  to  the  match,  but  recommends 
its  temporary  postponement,  as  he  was 
at  that  time  exerting  himself  to  furnish 
money  to  his  brother  Michel  Angelo, 
who  had  received  the  offer  of  an  ad- 
vantageous settlement  in  Poland.    As 
the  sum  advanced  to  his  brother,  which 
prevented    him    from    promoting    his 
sister's  marriage,  did  not  exceed  200 
crowns,  it  may  be  inferred  that   the 
family  were  in  a  somewhat  straitened 
condition.     However  he  promises,  as 
soon  as  his  brother  should  repay  him, 
"to  take  measures  for  the  young  lady, 
since  she  too  is  bent  upon  coming  out 
to  prove  the  miseries  of  this  world." 
— As  Livia  was  at  the  date    of   this 
letter  in  a  convent,  the  last  expression 
seems  to  denote   that   she  had  been 
destined  to  take  the  veiL    This  pro- 
posed marriage  never  took  place,  but 
Livia  was  afterwards  married  to  Taddeo 
Galletti:    her  sister  Virginia  married 
Benedetto  Landucci.    GaSleo  mentions 
one  of  his  sisters,  (without  naming  her) 
as  living  with  him  in  1619  at  Bellos- 
guardo.    Michel  Angelo  is  probably  the 
same  brother  of  G^leo  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Liceti  as  having  communi- 
cated from  Grermany  some  observations 
on  natural  history.*    He  finally  settled 
in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ; 
in  what  situation  is   not  known,  but 
upon  his  death  the  Elector  granted  a 
pension  to  his  family,  who  then  took  up 
their  abode  at  Mumch.    On  the  taking 
of  that  city  in  1 636,  in  the  course  of 
the  bloody  thirty  years'  war,  which  was 
then  raging  between  the  Austrians  and 
Swedes,  his  widow  and   four  of   his 
children  were  killed,  and  every  thing 
which  they  possessed  was  either  burnt 
or  carried  away.    Galileo  sent  for  his 
two  nephews,  Alberto  and  a  younger 
brother,  to  Arcetri  near  Florence,  where 

*  Of  hit  qvm  dia  Tiroat.    FaUrii,  1612. 


he  was  then  living.  These  two  were 
then  the  only  survivors  of  Michel  Axk- 
gelo's  family ;  and  many  of  Galileo's 
letters  about  that  date  contain  allusions 
to  the  assistance  he  had  been  affording 
them.  The  last  trace  of  Alberto  is  on 
his  return  into  Germany  to  the  Elector, 
in  whose  service  his  father  had  died. 
These  details  include  almost  every  thing 
which  is  known  of  the  restof  Vincenzo's 
family. 

Galileo  exhibited  early  symptoms  of 
an  active  and  intelligent   mind,    and 
distinguished  himself  in  his  childhood 
by  his  skill  in  the  construction  of  in- 
genious toys  and  models  of  machinery, 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  his  infor- 
mation from  the  resources  of  his  own 
invention ;  and  he  conciliated  the  uni- 
versal good-will  of  his  companions  by 
the  ready  good  nature  with  which  he 
employed    himself  in  their  service  and 
for  their  amusement.    It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  boyhood  of  his 
great  follower  Newton,  whose  genius  in 
many  respects  so  closely  resembled  his 
own,  was    marked  by  a  similar  talent. 
Galileo's  father    was  not  opulent,  as 
has  been  already  stated :  he  was  bur- 
dened with  a  large   family,  and  was 
unable  to  provide  expensive  instructors 
for  his  son;  but  Galileo's  own  ener- 
getic industry  rapidly  supplied  the  want 
of  t)etter  opportunities ;  and  he  acquired, 
under  considerable  disadvantages,  the 
ordinary  rudiments  of  a  classic^  educa^ 
tion,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
other  branches  of  literature  which  were 
then  usually  studied.    His  leisure  hours 
were  applied  to  music  and  drawing ;  for 
the  former  accomplishment  he  inherited 
his  father's  talent,  being  an  excellent 
performer  on  several  instruments,  espe- 
cially on  the  lute ;  this  continued  to  be 
a  favourite  r?creation  during  the  whole 
of  his  life.    He  was  also  passionately 
fond  of  painting,  and  at  one  time  he 
wished  to  make  it  his  profession:  and 
his  skill  and  judgment  of  pictures  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  most  eminent 
contemporary  artists,  who  did  not  scru- 
pie  to  own  publicly  their  deference  to 
young  Galileo's  criticism. 

When  he  had  reached  his  nineteenth 
year,  his  father,  becomingdaily  more  sen- 
sible of  his  superior  genius,  determined,  . 
although  at  a  ereat  personal  sacrifice,  to 
give  him  the  advantages  of  an  university 
education.  Accordingly,  in  1581,  he 
commenced  his  academical  studies  in 
the  university  of  his  native  town,  Pisa 
his  father  at  this  time  intending  that 
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he  should  adopt  the  profession  of  me- 
dicine. In  the  matriculation  lists  at  Pisa, 
he  is  styled  Galileo,  the  son  of  Vincenzo 
Galilei,  a  Florentine,  Scholar  in  Arts. 
It  is  dated  5th  November,  1581.  Vi- 
viani,  his  pupil,  friend,  and  panegy- 
rist, declares  that,  ahnost  from  the 
first  day  of  his  being  enrolled  on  the 
lists  oLthe  academy,  he  was  noticed 
for  the  reluctance  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  the  dogmas  of  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy,  then  universaUy  taught; 
and  he  soon  became  obnoxious  to 
the  professors  from  the  boldness  with 
which  he  promulgated  what  they  styled 
his  philosophical  paradoxes.  His  early 
habits  of  free  inquiry  were  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  mental  quietude  of 
his  instructors,  whose  philosophic 
.  doubts,  when  they  ventured  to  entertain 
lany,  were  speedily  lulled  by  a  quota- 
kion  from  Aristotle.  Galileo  thous^ht 
(himself   capable  of    giving  the  world 

Ian  example  of  a  sounder  and  more 
original  mode  of  think'mg ;  he  felt  him- 
self destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  rational  and  experimental 
I  philosophy.  Of  this  we  are  now  se- 
,'  curely  enjoying  the  benefits ;  and  it 
lis  difficult  at  this  time  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  obstacles  which  then  pre- 
sented themselves  to  free  inquiry :  but 
we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative, how  arduous  their  struggle  was 
who  happily  effected  this  important  re- 
volution. The  vindictive  rancoiur  with 
which  the  partisans  of  the  old  phi- 
losophy never  ceased  to  assail  Galileo 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
prominent  station  which  he  occupied 
m  the  contest. 

Galileo*s  earliest  mechanical  disco- 
very, to  the  superficial  observer  appa- 
rently an  unimportant  one,  occurred 
during  the  period  of  his  studies  at  Pisa. 
His  attention  was  one  day  arrested  by 
the  vibrations  of  a  lamp  swinging  from 
the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  which,  whether 
^at  or  small,  seemexi  to  recur  at  equal 
mtervals.  The  instruments  then  em- 
ployed for  measuring  time  were  very 
mnperfect:  Galileo  attempted  to  bring 
his  observation  to  the  test  before  quit- 
ting the  church,  by  comparing  the  vi- 
br&ons  with  the  beatings  of  his  own 
pulse,  and  his  mind  bein^  then  princi- 
pally employed  upon  his  mtended  pro- 
fession, it  occurred  to  him,  when  he  had 
further  satisfied  himself  of  their  r^ula- 
rity  by  repeated  and  varied  experiments, 
that  the  process  he  at  first  adopted 
might  be  reversed,  and  that  an  instru- 
ment on  this  principle  might  be  usefully 


employed  in  ascertaining  the  rate  of  the 
pulse,  and  its  variation  from  day  to 
day.  He  immediately  carried  the  idea 
into  execution,  and  it  was  for  this  sole 
and  limited  purpose  that  the  first  pen- 
dulum was  constructed.  Viviani  tells 
us,  that  the  value  of  the  invention  was 
rapidly  appreciated  by  the  physicians  of 
the  day,  and  was  in  common  use  in 
1654,  when  he  wrote. 

Santorio,  who  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Padua,  has  given  representa- 
tions of  fbur  different  forms  of  these 


J^?2.    I 


1^1  - 


instruments,  which  he  calls  pulsilogies, 
(puUilogias,)  and  sfrongly  recommends 
to  medical  practitioners.*  These  instru- 
ments seem  to  have  been  used  in  the 
following  manner:  No.  I  consists  merely 
of  a  weight  fastened  to  a  string  and  a 
graduated  scale.  The  string  being  ffather 
ed  up  into  the  hand  till  the  vibrations  of 
the  weight  coincided  with  the  beatings  of 
the  patient's  pulse,  the  length  was  ascer- 
tained from  the  scale,  which,  of  course, 
if  great,  indicated  a  languid,  if  shorter, 
a  more  lively  action.  In  No.  2  the  im- 
provement IS  introduced  of  connecting 
the  scale  and  string,  the  length  of  the 
latter  is  regidated  by  the  turns  of  a  peg 
at  a,  and  a  bead  upon  the  string  at  b 
showed  the  measure.  No.  3  is  still 
more  compact,  the  string  being  short- 
ened by  winding  upon  an  axle  at  the 
back  of  the  dial-plate.  The  construc- 
tion of  No.  4,  which  Santorio  claims  as 
his  own  improvement,  is  not  given,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  principal  index, 
by  its  motion,  shifted  a  weight  to  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion, and  that  the  period  of  vibration 
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was  still  more  accurately  adjusted  by  a 
smaller  weight  connected  with  the  se- 
cond index.  Venturi  seems  to  have 
mistaken  the  third  figure  for  that  of  a 
pendulum  clock,  as  he  mentions  this  as 
one  of  the  earliest  adaptations  of  Gali- 
leo's principle  to  that  purpose*  ;  but  it 
is  obvious,  from  Santorio*s  description, 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  circular 
scale,  the  index  showing,  by  the  figure 
to  which  it  points,  the  length  of  string 
remaining  unwound  upon  the  axis.  We 
shall,  for  the  present,  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  tne  invention  of  pendulum 
clocks,  and  the  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent claims  to  the  honour  of  their  first 
construction. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
Galileo  was  entirely  ignorant  of  mathe- 
matics, the  study  of  which  was  then  at  a 
low  ebb,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  Commandine  had  re- 
cently revived  a  taste  for  the  writings  of 
Euclid  and  Archimedes,  and  Vieta  Tar- 
talea  and  others  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  algebra,  Guido  Ubaldi-  and 
Benedetti  had  done  something  towards 
establishing  the  principles  of  statics, 
which  was  the  only  part  of  mechanics 
as  yet  cultivated ;  but  with  these  incon- 
siderable exceptions  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture was  scarcely  thought  of.  GaliIeo*s 
first  inducement  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  geometry  arose  from  his  partiality  wr 
drawing  and  music,  and  from  the  wish 
to  understand  their  principles  and  the- 
oiy.  His  father,  fearful  lest  he  should 
relax  his  medical  studies,  refused 
openljT  to  encourage  him  in  this  new 
pursuit ;  but  he  connived  at  the  instruc- 
tion which  his  son  now  began  to  receive 
in  the  writings  of  Euclid,  from  the 
tuition  of  an  intimate  friend,  named 
Ostilio  Ricci,  who  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  university.  Galileo's 
whole  attention  was  soon  directed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  new  sensations  thus 
communicated  to  him,  insomuch  that 
Vincenzo,  finding  his  prognostics  veri- 
fied, began  to  repent  his  indirect  sanc- 
tion, and  privately  requested  Kicci  to  in- 
vent some  excuse  for  discontinuing  his 
lessons.  But  it  was  fortunately  too  Tate ; 
the  impression  was  made  and  could  not 
be  effaced ;  fi^m  that  time  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  lay  unheeded  before  the 
young  physician,  and  served  only  to 
conceal  from  his  fiUher* s  sight  the  mathe- 
matical volumes  on  which  the  whole  of 
his  time  was  really  employed.    His  pro- 

*  Etsai  nt  let  OnrragM  de  Leonard  d«  Viaoi. 
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gress  soon  revealed  the  true  nature  of 
his  pursuits:  Vincenzo  yielded  to  the 
irresistible  predilection  of  his  son*s  mind, 
and  no  longer  attempted  to  turn  him 
from  the  speculations  to  which  his  whole 
existence  was  thenceforward  abandoned. 
After  mastering  the  elementary  wri- 
ters, Galileo  proceeded  to  the  study  of 
Archimedes,  and,  whilst  perusing  the 
Hydrostatics  of  that  author,  compost 
his  earliest  work, — an  Essay  on  the  Hy- 
drostatical  Balance.    In  this  he  explains 
the  method  probably  adopted  by  Archi- 
medes for  tne  solution  of  Hiero's  cele- 
brated question*,   and   shows  himself 
already  well  acquainted  with  the  true 
principles  of  specific  gravities.     This 
essay  nad  an  immediate  and  important 
infiuence  on  young  Galileo's  fortunes, 
for  it  introduced  him  to  the  approving 
notice  of  Guido  Ubaldi,  then  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  mathematicians 
of  Italy.    At  his  suggestion  Galileo  ap- 
plied himself  to  consider  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  solid  bodies,  a 
choice  of  subject  that  sufficiently  showed 
the  estimate  Ubaldi  had  formed  of  his 
talents ;  for  it  was  a  question  on  which 
Commandine  had  recently  written,  and 
which  engaged  at  that  time  the  attention 
of  geometricians  of  the  highest  order. 
Galileo  tells  us  himself  that  he  disconti- 
nued these  researches  on  meeting  with 
Lucas  Yalerio*8  treatise  on  the  same 
subject.  Ubaldi  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  genius  displayed  in  the  essay  with 
which  Galileo  furnished  him,  that  he  in- 
troduced him  to  his  brother,  the  Cardi- 
nal Del  Monte :  by  this  latter  he  was 
mentioned  to  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Tuscany,  as  a  young 
man  of  whom  the  highest  expectations 
might  be  entertained.    By  the  Duke's ' 
patronage  he  was  nominated,  in  1589, 
to  the  lectureship  of  mathematics  at 
Pisa,  being  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
His  public  salary  was  fixed  at  the  insigni- 
ficant sum  of  sixty  crowns  annually,  but 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  greatly  adding 
to  his  income  by  private  tuition,^ 

Chapter  III. 
Oalileo  at  Pisa — Aristotle — Leonardo 
da  Vinci — Oalileo  becomes  a  Coper- 
mean — Urstisius —  Bruno — Experi- 
menu  onfaliing  bodies — Galueoat 
Padua — Thermometer, 

No  sooner  was  Galileo  settled  in  his 
new  office  than  he  renewed  his  inquiries 
into  the  phenomena  of  nature  with  in- 
creased diligence.  He  instituted  a  course 
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of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting: to  the  test  the  mechanical  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  most  of  which  he  found  un- 
supported even  by  the  pretence  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  to  be  rescretted  that  we 
do  not  more  frequently  find  detailed  his 
method  of  experimenting,  than  occasion- 
ally in  the  course  of  his  dialo^es,  and 
it  is  chiefly  upon  the  references  which 
he  makes  to  the  results  with  which  the 
experiments  fiimished  him,  and  upon 
the  avowed  and  notorious  character  of 
his  philosophy,  that  the  truth  of  these 
accounts  must  be  made  to  depend.  Ven- 
turi  has  found  several  unpublished  pa- 
pers by  Galileo  on  the  subject  of  motion, 
w  the  Grand  Duke*8  private  library  at 
Florence,  t)earing  the  date  of  1590,  in 
which  are  many  of  the  theorems  which 
he  afterwards  developed  in  his  Dialog:ue8 
on  Motion.  These  were  not  published 
till  fifty  years  afterwards,  and  we  shall 
reserve  an  account  of  their  contents  till 
we  reach  that  period  of  his  life. 

Gralileo  was  by  no  means  the  first  who 
had  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  au- 
I  thority  df  Aristotle  in  matters  of  science, 
[although  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
^hose  opinions  and  writing  produced  a 
very  marked  and  ^neral  effect.  Nizzoli, 
a  celebrated  scholarwholivedinthe  early 
part  of  the  1 6th  centuiy,  had  condemned 
Aristotle's  philosophy,  especially  his  Phy- 
sics, in  very  unequivocal  ana  forcible 
terms,  declaring  that,  although  there 
were  many  excellent  truths  in  his  wri- 
tings, the  number  was  scarcely  less  of 
false,  usdess,  and  ridiculous  proposi- 
tions*. Al>out  the  time  of  6alileo*s 
birth,  Benedetti  had  written  expressly 
in  confutation  of  several  proi)ositions 
contained  in  Aristotle's  mechanics,  and 
had  expounded  in  a  clear  manner  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  statical  equilibrium.t 
Within  the  last  forty  years  it  has  been 
established  that  the  celebrated  painter 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  died  in  1519, 
amused  his  leisure  hours  in  scientific 
pursuits ;  and  many  ideas  s^pear  to 
have  occurred  to  him  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Galileo  at  a  later 
date.  It  is  not  impossible  (though  there 
are  probably  no  means  of  directly  ascer- 
tainmg  the  fact)  that  Galileo  may  have 
been  acquainted  with  Leonardo's  inves- 
tigations, although  they  remained,  till 
very  lately,  almost  unknown  to  the  ma- 
thematical world.  This  supposition  is 
rendered  more  probable  from  the  fact, 
that  Mazenta,  the  preserver  of  Leonardo's 
manuscripts,  was,  at  the  very  time  of 

*  Antibarbani*  PliUosophicos.  FmocofVirti,  1674. 
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their  discovery,  a  contemporary  student 
with  Galileo  at  Pisa.  Kopermk,  or,  as 
he  is  usually  called,  Copernicus,  a  na- 
tive of  Thorn  in  Prussia,  had  published 
his  great  work,  De  Revolutionibus,  in 
1543,  restoring  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  theory  of  the  solar  system,  and  his 
opinions  were  gradually  and  silently 
gaining  ground. 

It  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained  at 
what  period  Galileo  embraced  the  new 
astronomical  theory.   Gerard  Voss  attri- 
butes his  conversion  to  a  public  lecture 
of  Maestlin,  the  inslructor  of  Kepler ;  and 
later  writers  (among  whom  is  Laplace) 
repeat  the  same  story,  but  without  re- 
ferring to  any  additional  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  in  most  instances  merely 
transcribing  Voss's  words,  so  as  to  shew 
indisputably  whence  they  derived  their 
iiccount.  Voss  himself  gives  no  author- 
ity, and  his  general  inaccuracy  makes 
his   mere  word  not  of  much  weight. 
The  assertion  appears,  on  many  accounts, 
destitute  of  much  probability.    If  the 
story  were  correct,  it  seems  likely  that 
some  de^e  of  acquaintance,  if  not  of 
friendly  intercourse,  would  have  sub- 
sisted l)etween  Maestlin,  and  his  sup- 
posed pupil,  such  as  in  fact  we  find 
subsisting  between  Maestlin  and  his  ac- 
knowledged pupil  Kepler,  the  devoted 
friend  of  Galileo ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  Maestlin  writing  to  Kepler  him- 
self of  Galileo  as  an  entire  stranger, 
and  in  the  most  disparaging  terms.    If 
Maestlin  could  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
so  celebrated  a  disciple,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  could  fail  so  entirely  to  compre- 
hend the  distinction  it  must  confer  upon 
himself  as  to  attempt  diminishing  it 
W  underrating  his  pupil's  reputation, 
liiere  is  a  passage  m  Galileo's  works 
which  more  directly  controverts  the  claim 
advanced  for  Maestlin,  although  Salus- 
bury,  in  his  life  of  Galileo,  having  appa- 
rently an  imperfect  recollection  of  its 
tenor,  refers  to  this  very  passage  in  con- 
firmation of  Voss's  statement.    In  the 
second  part  of  the  dialogue  on  the  Co- 
pemican  system,Galileo  makes  Sagredo, 
one  of  the  speakers  in  it,  give  the  fol- 
lowing account : — **  Being  very  young, 
and  having  scarcely  finished  my  course 
of  philosophy,  which  I    left   off   as 
being  set  upon  other  employments,  there 
chanced  to  come  into  these  parts  a  cer- 
tain foreigner  of  Rostoch,  wJiose  name, 
as  1  remember,  teas  Christianus  Ursti^ 
stus,  a  follower  of  Copernicus,  who,  in 
an  academy,  gave  two  or  three  lectures 
upon  this  point,  to  whom  many  flocked 
as  auditors ;  but  I,  thinking  they  went 
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more  for  the  novelty  of  the  subject  than 
otherwise,  did  not  go  to  hear  him ;  for 
I  had  concluded  with  myself  that  that 
opinion  could  be  no  other  than  a  solemn 
madness ;  and  Questioning  some  of  those 
who  had  been  there,  I  perceived  they  all 
made  a  jest  thereof,  except  one,  who 
told  me  that  the  business  was  not  alto- 
gether to  be  laughed  at:  and  because 
the  man  was  reputed  by  me  to  be  very 
intelligent  and  wary,  I  repented  that  I 
was  not  there,  and  began  from  that 
time  forward,  as  oft  as  1  met  with  any 
one  of  the  Copemican  persuasion,  to 
demand  of  them  if  they  had  been  always 
of  the  same  judgment.  Of  as  many  as 
I  examined  I  found  not  so  much  as  one 
who  told  me  not  that  he  had  been  a  long 
time  of  the  contrary  opinion,  but  to  have 
changed  it  for  this,  as  convinced  by  the 
strength  of  the  reasons  proving  the  same ; 
and  fdfterwards  questioning  them  one  by 
one,  to  see  whether  they  were  well  pjos- 
sessed  of  the  reasons  of  the  other  side, 
I  found  them  all  to  be  very  ready  and 
perfect  in  them,  so  that  I  could  not  truly 
say  that  they  took  this  opinion  out  of 
ignorance,  vanity,  or  to  show  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  wits.  On  the  contrary,  of 
as  many  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Role- 
means  as  I  have  asked,  (and  out  of  cu- 
riosity 1  have  talked  with  many,)  what 
pains  they  had  taken  in  the  book  of 
Copernicus,  I  found  very  few  that  had 
so  much  as  superficially  perused  it,  but 
of  those  who  I  thought  had  under- 
stood the  same,  not  one :  and,  moreover, 
1  have  inquired  amongst  the  followers  of 
the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  if  ever  any  of 
them  had  held  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
likewise  found  none  that  had.  Where- 
upon, considering  that  there  was  no 
man  who  followed  the  opinion  of  Coper- 
nicus that  had  not  been  first  on  the 
contrary  side,  and  that  was  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of 
Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  there  was  not  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Ptolemy  that  had  ever  been  of  the 
judgment  of  Copernicus,  and  had  left 
that  to  embrace  this  of  Aristotle ; — con- 
sidering, I  say,  these  thmgs,  I  began  to 
think  that  one  who  leaveth  an  opinion 
imbued  with  his  milk  and  followed  by 
very  many,  to  take  up  another,  owned 
by  very  few,  and  denied  by  all  the 
schools,  and  that  really  seems  a  great 
paradox,  must  needs  have  l>een  moved, 
not  to  say  forced,  by  more  powerful 
reasons.  For  this  cause  I  am  become 
very  curious  to  dive,  as  they  say,  into 
the  bottom  of  this  business/*  It  seems 
mprobable  that  Galileo  should  think 


it  worth  while  to  give  so  detailed  an 
account  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  opi- 
nion in  any  one  besides  himself;  aiid 
although  Sagredo  is  not  the  personage 
who  generally  in  the  dialogue  represents 
Galileo,  yet  as  the  real  Sagredo  was  a 
young  nobleman,  a  pupil  of  Galileo  him- 
self, the  account  cannot  refer  to  him. 
The  circumstance  mentioned  of  the  in- 
termission of  his  philosophical  studies, 
though  in  itself  trivial,  agrees  very  well 
with  G^eo*s  original  medical  destina- 
tion. Urstisius  is  not  a  fictitious  name, 
as  possibly  Salusbui^'  may  have  thought, 
when  alluding  to  this  passage ;  he  was 
mathematical  professor  at  Bale,  about 
1567,  and  several  treatises  by  him  are 
still  extant.  In  1568  Voss  informs  us 
that  he  published  some  new  questions  on 
Purbach's  Theory  of  the  Planets.  He 
died  at  Bale  in  1586,  when  Galileo  was 
about  twenty-two  years  old. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Gralileo  also,  in 
part,  owed  his  emancipation  firom  popu- 
lar prgudices  to  the  writings  of  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  an  unfortunate  man,  whose 
unsparing  l>oklness  in  exposing  foUacies 
and  absurdities  was  rewarded  by  a  judi- 
cial murder,  and  by  the  character  of 
heretic  and  infidel,  with  which  his  exe- 
cutioners endeavoured  to  stigmatize  him 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  over  their 
own  atrocious  crime.  Bruno  was  burnt 
at  Rome  in  1600,  but  not,  as  Montucla 
supposes,  on  account  of  his  **  Spacdo 
defla  Bestia  trionfante.''  The  title  of 
this  book  has  led  him  to  suppose  that  it 
was  directed  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  which  it  does  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  relate.  Bruno  attacked  the 
fashionable  philosophy  alternately  with 
reason  and  ridicule,  and  numerous  pas- 
sages in  his  writings,  tedious  and  obscure 
as  they  generally  are,  show  that  he  had 
completdy  outstripped  the  age  in  which 
he  Uved.  Among  his  astronomical  opi- 
nions, he  beUeved  that  the  universe  con- 
sisted of  innumerable  systems  of  suns 
with  assemblages  of  planets  revolving 
round  each  of  them,  like  our  own  earth, 
the  smallness  of  which,  alone,  prevented 
their  being  observed  by  us.  He  re- 
marked further,  *'  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  there  are  yet  other 
planets  revolving  round  our  own  sun, 
which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  either  on 
account  of  then*  minute  size  or  too  re- 
mote distance  firom  us.**  He  declined 
asserting  that  all  the  apparently  fixed 
stars  are  really  so,  considering  this  as 
not  sufficiently  proved*  **  because  at  such 
enormous  distances  the  motions  l)ecome 
difficult  to  estimate,  and  it  is  only  by 
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long  observation  that  we  can  determine 
if  any  of  these  move  round  each  other, 
or  what  other  motions  they  may  have.'* 
He  ridiculed  the  Aristotelians  in  no  very 
measured  terms — **  They  harden  them- 
selves, and  heat  themselves,  and  embroil 
themselves  for  Aristotle ;  they  call  them- 
selves his  champions,  they  hate  all  but 
Aristotle's  friends,  they  are  ready  to  hve 
and  die  for  Aristotle,  and  yet  they  do 
not  understand  so  much  as  the  titles  of 
Aristotle's  chapters."  And  in  another 
place  he  introduces  an  Aristotelian 
mquiring, "  Do  you  take  Plato  for  an 
ignoramus — Aristotle  for  an  ass?"  to 
whom  he  answers,  *'  My  son,  I  neither 
call  them  asses,  nor  you  mules, — them 
baboons,  nor  you  apes, — as  you  would 
have  me :  I  told  you  that  I  esteem  them 
the  heroes  of  the  world,  but  I  will  not 
credit  them  without  sufficient  reason; 
and  if  you  were  not  both  blind  and  deaf, 
you  would  understand  that  I  must  dis- 
believe their  absurd  and  contradictory 
assertions."*  Bruno's  works,  though  in 
general  considered  those  of  a  visionary 
and  madman,  were  in  very  extensive 
circulation,  probably  not  the  less  eagerly 
sought  after  from  being  included  among 
the  books  prohibited  by  the  Romish 
church;  and  although  it  has  l)een  re- 
served for  later  ol)s^ations  to  furnish 
complete  verification  of  his  most  daring 
speculations,  yet  there  was  enough,  ab- 
stractedly taken,  in  the  wild  freedom  of 
his  remarks,  to  attract  a  mind  like  Grali- 
leo's;  and  it  is  with  more  satisfaction 
that  we  refer  the  formation  of  his  opinions 
to  a  man  of  undoubted  though  eccentric 
genius,  like  Bruno,  than  to  such  as 
Maesthn,  who,  though  a  diligent  and 
careful  ot)server,  seems  seldom  to  have 
tadcen  any  very  eiUarged  views  of  the 
science  on  which  he  was  enga^. 

With  a  few  exceptions  similar  to 
those  above  mentioned,  the  rest  of  Gali- 
leo's contemporaries  well  deserved  the 
contemptuous  epithet  which  he  fixed  on 
them  of  Paper  Philosophers,  for,  to  use 
Ws  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Kepler  on 
this  subject,  "  this  sort  of  men  fancied 
philosophy  was  to  be  studied  like  the 
iBneid  or  Odyssey,  and  that  the  true 
reading  of  nature  was  to  be  detected  by 
the  collation  of  texts."  Galileo's  own 
method  of  philosophizing  was  widely 
different ;  seldom  omitting  to  bring  with 
every  new  assertion  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, either  directly  in  confirmation  of 
it,  or  tending  to  show  its  probabiUty  and 
consistency.    We  have  already  seen  that 

•  De  riofinito  UniTexto.  Dul.  3.  Lft  Ceaa  de  le 
Ceaere,  1584. 


he  engac^ed  in  a  series  of  experiments  < 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  some  of  Aris-  - 
totle's  positions.  As  fast  as  he  sue-  . 
ceeded  in  demonstrating  the  falsehood  \ 
of  any  of  them,  he  denounced  them  from  ^ 
his  professorial  chair  with  an  energy  and  \ 
success  which  irritated  more  and  more  i 
against  him  the  other  members  of  the  i 
academic  body. 

There  seems  something  in  the  stub- 
born opposition  which  He  encountered 
in  estaDlishing  the  truth  of  his  mecha- 
nical theorems,  still  more  stupidly  ab- 
surd than  in  the  ill  will  to  which,  at 
a  later  period  of  his  life,  his  astrono- 
mical opinions  exposed  him:  it  is  in- 
telligible that  the  vulgar  should  withhold 
their  assent  from  one  who  pretended 
to  discoveries  in  the  remote  heavens, 
which   few   possessed  instruments  to 
verify,  or  talents  to  appreciate ;  but  it 
is  dimcidt  to  find  terms  for  stigmatizing 
the  obdurate  folly  of  those  who  preferred 
the  evidence  of  their  books  to  that  of 
their  senses,  in  judging  of  phenomena  so 
obvious  as  those,  for  instance,  presented 
by  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  ground,  j 
Aristotle  had  asserted,  that  if  two  dif- 
ferent weights  of  the  same  material  were 
let  fall  from  the  same  height,  the  heavier 
one  would  reach  the  ground  sooner  than 
the  other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  j 
weights.  The  experiment  is  certainly  not  \ 
a  very  difficult  one,  but  nobody  thought 
of  that  method  of  argument,  and  con- 
sequently this  assertion  had  l)een  long 
received,  upon  his  word,  among  the 
axioms  of  the  science  of  motion.    Gali- 
leo ventured  to  appeal  firom  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  to  that  of  his  own 
senses,  and  maintained  that,  with  the 
exception  of  an  inconsiderable  differ- 
ence, which  he  attributed  to  the  dis- 
proportionate resistance  of  the  air,  they 
would  fall  in  the  same  time.    The  Aris- 
totelians ridiculed  and  refused  to  listen 
to  such  an  idea.    Galileo  repeated  his 
experiments  in  their  presence  from  the 
famous  leaning  tower  at  Pisa :  and  with 
the  soimd  of  the  simultaneously  falling 
weights  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  they 
could  persist  in  gravely  maintaining  that 
a  weignt  of  ten  pounds  would  reach  the 
sround  in  a  tentn  part  of  the  time  taken 
by  one  of  a  single  pound,  because  they 
were  able  to  quote  chapter  and  verse  in 
which  Aristotle  assures  them  that  such 
is  the  fact.    A  temper  of  mind  like  this 
could  not  fail  to  produce  ill  will  towards 
him  who  felt  no  scruples  m  exposing 
their  wilful  folly ;  and  the  watchhil  ma-  / 
lice  of  these  men  soon  found  the  means  /^ 
of  making  Galileo  desirous  of  quitting  j 
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Jiis  sitoatioii  at  Pisa.  Don  Giovaimi 
>de*  Medici«  a  natural  son  of  Cosmo, 
|who  possessed  a  slight  knowledge  of 
^mechanics  on  which  he  prided  himself, 
<had  proposed  a  contrivance  for  cleans- 
ling  the  port  of  Leghorn,  on  the  effi- 
jciency  of  which  Galileo  was  consulted. 
I  His  opinion  was  unfavourable,  and  the 
{violence  of  the  inventor's  disappoint- 
ixnent,  (for  Galileo*s  judgment  was  veri- 
jfied  by  the  result,)  took  the  somewhat 
mnreasonable  direction  of  hatred  to- 
ivards  the  man  whose  penetration  had 
foreseen  the  failure.  Galileo's  situation 
was  rendered  so  unpleasant  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  this  person,  that  he  de* 
cided  on  accepting  overtures  elsewhere, 
which  had  alreaify  been  made  to  him ; 
accordingly,  under  the  negotiation  of  his 
staunch  mend  Guido  Ubaldi,  and  with 
the  consent  of  Ferdinand,  he  procured 
from  the  republic  of  Venice  a  nomina- 
tion for  six  years  to  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Padua, 
whither  he  removed  in  September  1592. 
Galileo's  predecessor  in  the  mathe- 
matical chair  at  Padua  was  Moleti,  who 
died  in  1588,  and  the  situation  had  r&> 
mained  unfilled  during  the  intervening 
four  years.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  directors  attributed  but  little  im- 
portance to  the  knowledge  which  it  was 
the  professor's  duty  to  impart  This  in- 
ference is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
the  amount  of  the  annual  salary  at- 
tached to  it  did  not  exceed  180  florins, 
tvhilst  the  professors  of  philosophy  and 
civil  law,  m  the  same  university,  were 
rated  at  the  annual  stipends  of  1400 
and  1680  florins.*  Galileo  joined  the 
university  about  a  year  after  its  triumph 
over  the  Jesuits,  who  had  established  a 
school  in  Padua  about  the  year  1542, 
and,  increasing  yearly  in  influence,  had 
shown  symptoms  of  a  design  to  get  the 
whole  management  of  the  public  edu- 
cation into  the  hands  of  their  own 
body.t  After  several  violent  disputes  it 
was  at  length  decreed  by  the  Venetian 
senate,  in  1591,  that  no  Jesuit  should 
be  allowed  to  give  instruction  at  Padua 
in  any  of  the  sciences  professed  in  the 
university.  It  does  not  appear  that  after 
this  decree  they  were  agam  troublesome 
to  the  university,  but  this  first  decree 
against  them  was  followed,  in  1606, 
l^  a  second  more  peremptory,  which 
l}anished  them  entirely  from  the  Vene- 
tian territory.  Galileo  would  of  course 
find  his  fellow-professors  much  embit- 

«  Riooobool,  Commentarii  de  OnniiMio  PsUtIoo. 
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tered  against  that  society,  and  would 
naturally  feel  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  with  them,  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  hatred  which  the  Jesuits 
afterwards  bore  to  Galileo  on  personal 
considerations,  might  be  enforced  by 
their  recollection  of  the  university  to 
which  he  had  belonged. 

Galileo's  writings  now  be^n  to  follow 
each  other  with  great  rapidity,  but  he 
was  at  this  time  apparency  so  careless 
of  his  reputation,  that  many  of  his 
works  and  inventions,  after  a  long  cir- 
culation in  manuscript  among  his  pupils 
and  friends,  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  pubUsh  them  as  their  own,  and  to 
denounce  Galileo's  claim  to  the  author- 
ship as  the  pretence  of  an  impudent 
egiarist  He  was,  however,  so  much 
oved  and  esteemed  by  his  friends, 
that  they  vied  with  each  other  in  resent- 
ing affronts  of  this  nature  offered  to  him, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  was 
relieved,  by  their  full  and  triumphant 
answers,  from  the  trouble  of  vindicating 
his  own  character. 

To  this  epoch  of  Galileo's  life  may 
be  referred  his  re-invention  of  the  ther- 
mometer. The  original  idea  of  this 
useful  instrument  belongs  to  the  Greek 
mathematician  Hero;  and  Santorio him- 
self, who  has  been  named  as  the  in- 
ventor by  Italian  writers,  and  at  one 
time  claimed  it  himself,  refers  it  to 
him.  In  1638,  Castelli  wrote  to  Ce- 
sarini  that  **  he  remembered  an  experi- 
ment shown  to  him  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  back  by  Galileo,  who  took  a 
small  glass  bottle,  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg^  the  neck  of  which  was  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  and  as  narrow  as  a 
straw.  Having  well  heated  the  bulb  in 
his  hands,  and  then  introducing  its 
mouth  into  a  vessel  in  which  was  a 
little  water,  and  withdrawing  the  heat 
of  his  hand  from  the  bulb,  the  water 
rose  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  more  than 
eleven  inches  above  the  level  in  the  ves- 
sel, and  Galileo  employed  this  principle 
in  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for 
measuring  heat  and  cold."*  In  1613, 
a  Venetian  nobleman  named  Sagredo, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
Galileo's  friend  and  pupil,  writes  to 
him  in  the  following  words :  **  I  have 
brought  the  instrument  which  you  in- 
vent^ for  measuring  heat  into  several 
convenient  and  perfect  forms,  so  that 
the  difference  of  temperature  between 
two  rooms  is  seen  as  far  as  100  de- 
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grew.'**  This  date  is  anterior  to  the 
claims  both  of  Santorio  and  Drebbel,  a 
Dutch  phy^sician,  who  was  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Holland. 

Galileo's  thermometer,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  consisted  merely  of  a  glass  tube 
ending  in  a  bulb,  the  air  in  which,  being 
partly  expelled  by  heat,  was  replaced 
Dy  water  from  a  glass  into  which  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  was  plunged,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  temperature 
were  indicated  by  the  expansion  of  the 
air  which  yet  remained  in  the  bulb,  so 
that  the  scale  would  be  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  thermometer  now  in  use,  for 
the  water  would  stand  at  the  highest  le?el 
in  the  coldest  weather.  It  was,  in  truth, 
a  barometer  also,  in  consequence  of  the 
communication  between  the  tube  and 
external  air,  although  Galileo  did  not 
intend  it  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
he  attempted  to  determine  the  relative 
weight  of  the  air,  employed  a  contri- 
vance still  more  imperfect  than  this  rude 
barometer  would  have  been.  A  passage 
among  his  posthumous  fragments  inti- 
mates that  he  subsequently  used  spirit 
of  wine  instead  of  water. 

Viviani  attributes  an  improvement  of 
this  imperfect  instrument,  but  without 
specifying  its  nature,  to  Ferdinand  II., 
a  pupil  and  subsequent,  patron  of  Gali- 
leo, and,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
Cosmo,  reigning  duke  of  Florence.  It 
was  still  further  improved  by  Ferdi- 
nand's younger  brother,  Leopold  de' 
Medici,  who  invented  the  modem  process 
of  expellins  all  the  idr  from  the  tube 
by  boiling  the  spirit  of  wine  in  it,  and 
of  hermetically  sealing  the  end  of  the 
tube,  whilst  the  contained  liquid  is  in 
this  expanded  state,  which  deprived  it 
of  its  barometrical  character,  and  first 
made  it  an  accurate  thermometer.  The 
final  improvement  was  the  employment 
of  mercury  instead  of  spirit  of  wine, 
which  is  recommended  by  Lana  so 
early  as  1670,  on  account  of  its  equable 
expansion,  t  For  further  details  on  the 
history  and  use  of  this  instrument,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  Treatises  on  the 
Thermombtbb  and  Pyromstbb. 

Chapter  IV. 

Astronomy  before  Copernicus — FracaS" 
toro  —  Bacon  —  Kepler  —  Galileo's 
Treatise  on  the  Sphere. 

This  period  of  Galileo's  lectureship  at 
Padua  derives  interest  from  its  inclu- 

*  Venrari.     Memorie  e  Lettere  di  GaL   Galilei. 
Modena.  1821. 
i  Prodromo  all*  Arte  Haestra.  Brescia,  1670. 


ding  the  first  notice  which  we  find  of 
his  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Copemican  astronomv.  Most  of 
our  readers  are  aware  of  the  principles 
of  the  theory  of  the  celestial  motions 
which  Copernicus  restored ;  but  the  num* 
ber  of  those  who  possess  much  knoww 
ledge  of  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy 
system  which  it  superseded  is  perhaps 
more  limited.  The  jiresent  is  not  a  fit 
opportunity  to  enter  into  many  details 
respecting  it ;  thesewill  find  then*  proper 
place  in  the  History  of  Astronomy :  but 
a  brief  sketch  of  its  leading  principles 
is  necessary  to  render  what  follows  in- 
telli^ble. 

The  earth  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
moveably  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  immediately  surrounding  it 
the  atmospheres  of  air  and  fire,  beyond 
which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  were 
thought  to  be  carried  round  the  earth, 
fixed  each  to  a  separate  orb  or  heaven 
of  solid  but  transparent  matter.  The 
order  of  distance  in  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  placed  with  regard  to 
the  central  earth  was  as  follows  :  The 
Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  The  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  It  became  a 
question  in  the  ages  immediately  pre- 
ceding Copernicus,  whether  the  Sun 
was  not  nearer  the  Earth  than  Mer- 
cury, or  at  least  than  Venus ;  and  this 
question  was  one  on  which  the  astro- 
nomical theorists  were  then  chiefly 
divided. 

We  possess  at  this  time  a  curious 
record  of  a  former  belief  in  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  Sun  and  planets,  in  9ie 
order  in  which  the  days  of  the  week  have 
been  named  from  them.  According  to 
the  dreams  of  Astrology,  ea6h  planet 
was  supposed  to  exert  its  influence  in 
succession,  reckoning  from  the  most 
distant  down  to  the  nearest,  over  each 
hour  of  the  twenty-four.  The  planet 
which  was  supposed  to  predominate 
over  the  first  hour,  gave  its  name  to 
that  day.*  The  general  reader  will 
trace  this  curious  fact  more  easily  with 
the  French  or  Latin  names  than  with 
the  English,  which  have  been  translated 
into  the  titles  of  the  corresponding 
Saxon  deities.  Placing  the  Sun  and 
planets  in  the  following  order,  and  be- 
ginning, for  instance,  with  Monday, 
or  the  Moon's  day;  Saturn  ruled  the 
second  hour  of  that  day,  Jupiter  the 
third,  and  so  round  till  we  come  again 
and  again  to  the  Moon  on  the  8th.  15th, 
and  22d  hours ;  Saturn  ruled  the  23d, 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  37. 
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Jupiter  the  24th,  so  that  the  next  day 
would  be  the  day  of  Mars,  or,  as  the 
Saxons  translated  it,  Tuisco's  day,  or 
Tuesday.  In  the  same  manner  the  fol- 
lowing days  would  belong  respectively 
to  Mercury  or  Woden,  Jupiter  or  Thor, 
Venus  or  Frea,  Saturn  or  Seater,  the 
Sun,  and  again  the  Moon.  In  this  man- 
ner the  whole  week  will  be  found  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  the  seven  planets. 


The  other  stars  were  supposed  to  be 
fixed  in  an  outer  orb,  beyond  which  were 
two  crystalline  spheres,  (as  they  were 
called,)  and  on  the  outside  of  all,  the 
primum  mobile  or  first  moveable,  which 
sphere  was  supposed  to  revolve  round 
the  earth  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  by 
its  friction,  or  rather,  as  most  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  that  day  chose  to  term  it,  by 
the  sort  of  heavenly  influence  which  it 
exercised  on  the  interior  orbs,  to  carry 
them  round  with  a  similar  motion. 
Hence  the  diversity  of  day  and  night. 
But  beside  this  principal  and  general 
motion,  each  orb  was  supposed  to  have 
one  of  its  own,  which  was  intended  to 
account  for  the  apparent  changes  of 
position  of  the  planets  with  respect  to 
the  fixed  stars  and  to  each  other.  This 
supposition,  however,  proving  insuf- 
ficient to  account  for  all  the  irregu- 
larities of  motion  observed,  two  hy- 
potheses were  introduced. — First,  that 
to  each  planet  belonged  several  con- 
centric spneres  or  heavens,  casing  each 
other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  centres  of  these  solid 
spheres,  with  which  the  planet  revolved, 
were  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a 
secondary  revolving  sphere,  the  centre 
of  which  secondary  sphere  was  situated 
at  the  earth.  They  thus  acquired  the 
names  of  Eccentrics  or  Epicycles,  the 
latter  word  signifying  a  circle  upon  a 
circle.  The  whole  art  of  astronomers 
was  then  directed  towards  inventing  and 


combining  different  eccentric  imd  epicy- 
clical  mobons,  so  as  to  represent  with 
tolerable  fidelity  the  ever  varying  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens.  Aristotle  had 
lent  his  powerful  assistance  in  this,  as 
in  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
in  enabling  the  false  system  to  prevail 
against  and  obliterate  the  knowledge  of 
the  true,  which,  as  we  gather  firom  his 
own  writings,  was  maintained  by  some 
philosophers  before  his  time.  Of  these 
ancient  opinions,  only  a  few  traces  now 
remain,  principally  preserved  in  tiie 
works  of  those  who  were  adverse  to 
them.  Archimedes  says  expressly  that 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  lived  about 
300  B.  C,  taught  the  immobility  of  the 
sun  and  stars,  and  that  the  earth  is 
carried  round  the  central  sun.*  Aris- 
totle's words  are :  •*  Most  of  those  who 
assert  that  the  whole  concave  is  finite, 
say  that  the  earth  is  situated  in  the 
middle  point  of  the  universe:  those 
who  are  called  Pythagoreans,  who  live 
in  Italy,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
For  they  say  that  fire  is  in  the  centre, 
and  that  the  earth,  which,  according  to 
them,  is  one  of  the  stars,  occasions  the 
change  of  day  and  night  by  its  own  mo- 
tion, with  which  it  is  carried  about  the 
cenb'e.**  It  might  be  doubtful,  upon 
this  passage  alone,  whether  the  Pytna- 
gorean  theory  embraced  more  than  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  but  a  lit- 
tle farther,  we  find  the  following  passage : 
"  Some,  as  we  have  said,  make  the  earth 
to  be  one  of  the  stars :  others  say  that 
it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Umverse, 
and  revolves  on  a  central  axis.'*t    FVom 

•  The  pretended  translation  by  Roberral  of  an 
Arabic  vtsrsion  of  Aristarcbos,  **  Do  S jrstemate  Mon- 
di,"  in  which  the  Copemican  system  !«  fnlly  deve- 
loped, is  sporioas.  Mena^  asserts  this  in  his  obnerra- 
tions  on  Diogen  Laert  lib.  8,  sec.  85,  torn,  ii.,  p.  389. 
(Kd.  Amst.  1692.)  The  commentary  contains  many 
authoritien  well  worth  consulting.  Delambre,  His- 
toire  de  rAstronomie,  infers  it  from  its  not  containing 
some  opinions  which  Archimedes  tells  us  were  held  by 
Aristarchus.  A  more  direct  proof  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  blund<>r  of  the  supported  translator. 
Astronomers  haa  been  long  aware  that  the  earth 
in  diflerent  parts  of  her  orbit  is  at  different  distancea 
from  the  sun.  Roberral  wished  to  claim  for  Aris> 
tarchus  the  credit  of  having  known  this,  and  intro- 
duced into  his  boolt,  not  only  the  mention  of  the  fact, 
but  an  explanation  of  its  cause.  Accordingly  he 
makes  Aristarchus  give  a  reason  *' why  the  sun's  apo- 
gee (or  place  of  greate»t  distancefrom  the  earth)  mast 
always  oe  at  the  north  summer  solstice.**  In  fact,  it 
wan  there,  or  nearly  no,  in  Roberval's  time,  and  he 
knew  not  but  that  it  had  always  been  there.  It  ia 
however  moveable,  and,  when  Aristarchus  lived, 
was  nearly  half  way  between  the  solstices  and  aqoi- 
noxes.  He  therefore  would  hardly  have  given  a 
reason  for  the  nece^ity  of  a  phenomenon  of  which,  if 
he  olMterved  anything  on  the  subject,  he  must  have 
observed  the  contrary.  The  change  in  the  obliquity 
of  the  earthN  axis  to  the  ecKptie  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Hoherval,  and  he  acoordingly  has  introduced 
the  proper  value  which  it  had  in  Aristarchas*!  time. 

t  DeC«lo.Ub.SL 
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which,  in  coryunction  with  the  former 
extract,  it  very  plainly  appears  that  the 
Pythagoreans  maintained  Doth  the  diur- 
nal and  annual  motions  of  the  earth. 

Some  idea  of  the  supererogatory  la- 
bour entailed  upon  astronomers  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system  which  places  the 
earth  in  the  centre,  may  be  formed  in  a 
popular  manner  by  observing,  in  pass- 
ing through  a  ttSckly  planted  wood, 
in  how  complicated  a  manner  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  trees  appear  at 
each  step  to  be  continually  changing, 
and  by  considering  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  laws  of  their  apparent  mo- 
tions could  be  traced,  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  refer  these  changes  to  a  real 
motion  of  the  trees  instead  of  the  tra- 
veller. The  apparent  complexity  in 
the  heavens  is  still  greater  than  in  the 
case  suggested ;  because,  in  addition  to 
the  earm's  motions,  with  which  all  the 
stars  appear  to  be  impressed,  each  of 
the  planets  has  also  a  real  motion  of 
its  own,  which  of  course  greatly  con- 
tributes to  perplex  and  complicate  the 
^neral  appearances.  According:ly  the 
heavens  rapidly  became,  under  tms  sys- 
tem, 

**  With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er. 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb  ;"• 

crossing  and  penetrating  each  other 
in  eveiy  direction.  Ma^lin  has  given 
a  concise  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal orbs  which  belonged  to  this 
theory.  After  warning  the  readers  that 
••  they  are  not  mere  fictions  which 
have  nothing  to  correspond  with  them 
out  of  the  imagination,  but  that  they 
exist  really  and  bodily  in  the  hea- 
ven8,"t  he  describes  seven  principal 
spheres  belonging  to  eachplanet,  which 
he  classes  as  Eccentrics,  Epicycles,  and 
Concentrepicycles,  and  eicplains  their 
use  in  accounting  for  the  planet's  re- 
volutions, motions  of  the  apogee,  and 
nodes,  &c  &c.  In  what  manner  this 
multitude  of  soUd  and  crystalline  orbs 
were  secured  ^m  injuring  or  interfe- 
ring with  each  other  was  not  very  closely 
inquired  into. 

The  reader  will  cease  to  expect  any 
veiy  intelligible  explanation  of  this 
and  numberless  other  difficulties  which 
belong  to  this  unwieldy  machinery 
when  he  is  introduced  to  the  reasoning 
by  which  it  was  upheld.    Grerolamo  Fra- 

*  Piuvdise  Lo»t,  b.  viii.  T.  83. 

f  Itaque  tam  circalosprimi  motus  qnam  orbes  ro- 
caDdoram  mobiliam  rerera  in  ccele»li  corpore  cy<se  con- 
cfaidiinns,  tie.  Non  ergo  sunt  mera  fig^tnenta,  qoibus 
extra  menlem  nihil  correspondeat.  M.  Maestlini, 
De  AationomtK  Hypothenbiu  dispatatio.  Heidelbergoe, 
IMS* 


castoro,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, writes  in  the  following  terms,  in  his 
work  entitled  Homocentrica,  (certainly 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  day,) 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  simplify  the 
necessary  apparatus,  and  to  explain  all 
the  phenomena  (as  the  title  of  his  book 
implies)  by  concentric   spheres  roimd 
the  earth.    **  There  are  some,  not  only 
of  the  ancients  but  also  among    the 
modems,  who  believe  that   the    stars 
move  freely  without  any  such  agency  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  they  have  imbued  themselves 
with  this  notion,  since  not  only  reason, 
but  the  very  senses,  inform  us  that  ail 
the  stars  are  carried  round  fastened  to 
solid  spheres,**    What  ideas  Fracastoro 
entertained  of  the  evidence  of  the  **  senses'* 
it  is  not  now  easy  to  guess,  but  he 
goes  on  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  "  rea- 
soning" which  appeared  to  him  so  in- 
controvertible.    "  The  planets  are  ob- 
served to  move  one  while  forwards,  then 
backwards,  now  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left,  quicker  and  slower  by  turns  ; 
which  variety  is  consistent  with  a  com- 
pound structure  like  that  of  an  animal, 
which  possesses  in  itself  various  springs 
and  principles  of  action,  but  is  totaUy 
at  variance  with  our  notion  of  a  simple 
andundecaying  substance  like  the  hea- 
vens and  heavenly  bodies.    For  that 
which  is  simple,  is  altogether  single, 
and  singleness  is  of  one  only  nature, 
and  one  nature  can  be  the  cause  of 
only  one  effect ;  and  therefore  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  that  the  stars  of  them- 
selves should  move  with  such  variety 
of  motion.    And  l)esides,  if  the  stars 
move  by  themselves,  they  either  move  in 
an  empty  space,  or  in  a  fluid  medium 
like  the  air.    But  there  cannot  be  such 
a  thing  as  empty  space,  and  if  there 
were  such  a  medium,  the  motion  of  the 
star  would  occasion  condensation  and 
rarefaction  in  different  parts  of  it,  which 
is  the  property  of  colruptible  bodies 
and  where  they  exist  some  violent  mo- 
tion is  ^oing  on ;  but  the  heavens  are 
incorruptible  and  are  not  susceptible 
of  violent  motion,  and  hence,  and  from 
many  other  similar  reasons,  any  one 
who  is  not  obstinate  may  satisfy  him- 
self that    the  stars  cannot  have  any 
independent  motion." 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  think  that 
arguments  of  this  force  are  unnecessaril 
dragged  from  the  obscurity  to  whicl 
they  are  now  for  the  most  part  happily 
consigned  ;  but  it  is  essential,  in  order 
to  set  Galileo's  character  and  merits  in 
their  true  light,  to  show  how  low  at  tbos 
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time  philosophy  had  fallen.     For  we 

shall  form  a  very  inadequate  notion  of 

>  his  powers  and  deserts  if  we  do  not 

'  contemplate  him  in  the  midst  of  men 
who,  though  of  undoubted  talent  and 

!  ingenuity,  could  so  far  bewilder  them- 
selves as  to  mistake  such  a  string  of 

.  unmeaning  phrases  for  argument :  we 

•  must  reflect  on  the  difficult  evexy  one 
experiences  in  delivering  tumself  from 
the  erroneous  impressions  of  infancy, 

'  which  will  remain  stamped  upon  the 

'  imagination  in.  spite  of  all  the  ettorts  of 
matured  reason  to  erase  them,  and  con- 

-  sider  every  step  of  Galileo's  course  as  a 

'  triumph  over  difficulties  of  a  like  nature. 
We  ought  to  be  fully  penetrated  with  this 
feeling  before  we  sit  down  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  works,  every  line  of  which 
wUl  then  increase  our  admiration  of 
the  penetrating  acuteness  of  his  invent 
tion  and  unswerving  accuracy  of  his 
judgment.  In  almost  every  page  we 
discover  an  allusion  to  some  new  ex- 
periment, or  the  germ  of  some  new 
theory;  and  amid  all  this  wonderful 
fertility  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  find 

>  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination 
seducing  him  from  the  rigid  path  of 
philosophical  induction.  Thb  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  he  was  surrounded 
by  friends  and  contemporaries  of  a 
different  temperament  and  much  less 
cautious  disposition.  A  disadvantageous 
contrast  is  occasionally  furnished  even 
by  the  sagacious  Bacon,  who  could  so  far 
deviate  from  the  soundprinciples  of  induc- 
tive philosophy,  as  to  write,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  strain,  bordering  upon 

,the  worst  manner  of  the  Aristotehans : — 
"  Motion  in  a  circle  has  no  limit,  and 
seems  to  emanate  from  the  appetite  of 
the  body,  which  moves  only  for  the  sake 
of  moving,  and  that  it  may  follow  itself 
and  seek  its  own  embraces,  and  put  in 
action  and  enjoy  its  own  nature,  and 
exercise  its  peculiar  operation :  on  the 
contrary,  motion  in  a  straight  line  seems 
transitory,  and  to  move  towards  a  limit 
of  cessation  or  rest,  and  that  it  may 
reach  some  point,  and  then  put  off  its 
motion."*  fiacon  rejected  ail  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  primum  mobile  and  the 
soM  spheres,  the  eccentrics  and  the 
epicycles,  and  carried  his  dislike  of 
these  doctrines  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  nothing  short  of  their  gross  ab- 
surdity could  have  driven  theorists  to 
the  extravagant  supposition  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  which,  said  he,   *'  we 

•  Opucala  Pbiloyopkicft,  Thema  Cooli. 


know  to  be  most  false.***  Instances  of 
extravagant  suppositions  and  premature 
generalizations  are  to  be  fDund  in  al- 
most every  page  of  his  other  great  con- 
temporary, Kepler. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  observe  De- 
lamhre  taking  every  opportunity,  in  his 
admirable  History  of  Astronomy,  to  un- 
dervalue and  sneer  at  GaUleo,  seem- 
ingly for  the  sake  of  elevating  the 
character  of  Kepler,  who  appears  his 
principal  favourite,  but  whose  merit  as  a 
philosopher  cannot  safely  be  brought 
mto  competition  with  that  of  his  illus- 
trious contemporary.  Delambre  is  es- 
pecially dissatisfied  with  Galileo,  for 
taking  no  notice,  in  his  "System  of 
the  World,**  of  the  celebrated  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions  which  Kep- 
ler discovered,  and  which  «re  now 
inseparably  connected  with  his  name. 
The  analysis  of  Newton  and  his  suc- 
cessors has  now  identified  those  ap- 
parently mysterious  laws  with  the  ge- 
neral phenomena  of  motion,  and  has 
thus  entitled  them  to  an  attention  of 
which,before  that  time,  they  were  scarcely 
worthy ;  at  any  rate  not  more  than  is  at 
present  the  empirical  law  which  includes 
the  distances  of  all  the  planets  from  the 
sun  (roughlv  taken)  in  one  algebraical 
formula.  The  observations  of  Kepler's 
day  were  scarcelv  accurate  enough  to 
prove  that  the  relations  which  he  disco- 
vered between  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun  and  the  periods  of  their 
revolutions  around  him  were  neces- 
sarily to  be  received  as  demonstrated 
truths;  and  Galileo  surely  acted  most 
prudently  and  philosophically  in  hold- 
ing himself  altogether  aloof  from  Kep- 
ler's fanciful  devices  and  numeral  con* 
cinnities,  although,  with  all  the  extra 
vagance,  they  possessed  much  of  the 
genius  of  the  Platonic  reveries,  and  a! 
though  it  did  happen  that  Galileo,  by 
systematically  avoiding  them,  failed  to 
recognise  some  important  truths.  Ga- 
lileo probably  was  thinking  of  those 
very  laws,  when  he  said  of  Kepjler, 
"  He  possesses  a  bold  and  firee  genius, 
perhaps  too  much  so;  but  his  mode 
of  philosophizing  is  widely  different  from 
mine."  \Ve  shidl  have  further  occasion 
in  the  sequel  to  recognise  the  justice  of 
this  remark. 

In  the  treatise  on  the  Sphere  which 
bears  Galileo's  name,  and  which,  if  he 
be  indeed  the  author  of  it,  was  composed 
during  the  eariy  part  of  his  residence  at 

*  **  Nobis  coostat  falMaimam  fsse."  I)«  Aog.  Sci« 
eat.  lib.  lii.  c.  3. 16S3. 
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Padua,  he  also  adopts  the  Ptolexnaio 
system,  placing  the  earth  immoveable 
in  the  centre,  and  adducing  against  its 
motion  the  usual  arguments,  which  in 
hb   subsequent  writings    he  ridicules 
and  refutes.    Some  doubts  have  been 
expressed  of  its  authenticity ;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  we  have  it  under 
Galileo's  own  hand  that  he  taught  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  in  compliance  with 
popular  prejudices,  for  some  time  after 
he   had  privately   become  a   convert 
to  the  contrary  opinions.    In  a  letter, 
apparently  the  first  which  he  wrote  to 
Kepler,  dated  from  Padua,  1597,  he 
says,  acknowledging  the  recei{)t  of  Kep- 
lers  Mysterium  Oosmographicum,  **  I 
have  as  yet  read  nothing  beyond  the 
preface  of  your  book,  from  which  how- 
ever I  eaten  a  glimpse  of  your  meaning, 
and  feel  great  joy  on  meeting  with  so 
powerful  an  associate  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  consequently  such  a  friend  to 
truth  itself,  for  it  is  deplorable  that  there 
should  be  so  few  who  care  about  truth, 
and  who  do  not  persist  in  tlieir  perverse 
mode  of  philosophizing ;  but  as  this  is 
not  the  fit  time  for  lamenting  the  me- 
lancholy condition  of  our  times,  but 
for  congratulating  you  on  your  elegant 
discoveries  in  confirmation  of  the  truth, 
I  shall  only  add  a  promise  to  peruse 
your  book  dispassionat^,  and  with  a 
conviction  that  I  shall  find  in  it  much 
to  admire.    This  I  skcUl  do  the  more 
unliingly  because  many  years  ago  I 
became  a  convert  to  ike  opinions  of 
Copernicus,*  and  by  that  theory  have 
succeeded  in  fully  explaining  many  phe- 
nomena, which  on  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis   are  altogether  inexplicable.     I 
have  arranged  many   arguments  and 
confutations  of  the  opposite  opinions, 
tthich  however  I  have  not  yet  dared  to 
publishy  fearing  the  fate  of  our  master 
Copernicus,    who,    although    he    has 
earned  immortal  feme  among  a  few, 
yet  by  an  infinite  number  (for  so  only 
can  the  number  of  fools  be  measured) 
is    exploded    and   derided.     If   there 
were  many  such  as  you,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  publish  my  speculations;  but, 
since  that  is  not  so,  I  shall  take  time  to 
consider  of  it**    This  interesting  letter 
was  the  beginning  of  the  friendship  of 
these  two  mat  men,  which  lasted  im- 
interruptecfly   till   1632,    tlie   date    of 
Kepler's  death.    That  extraordinary  ge- 
nius never  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
testifying    his  admiration  of   Galileo, 

•  Id  aatam  e6  Hbeotiiu  facuun,  quod  in  Copernici 
avMnitiftm  moltli  abhiao  aimis  YeAerim.— Kepi, 
Sptstola, 


although  there  were  not  wanting  per- 
sons envious  of  their  good  understand- 
ing, who  exerted  themselves  to  provoke 
coolness  and  quarrel  between  them* 
Thus  Brutius  writes  to  Kepler  in  1602*; 
"  Galileo  tells  me  he  has  written  to  yon, 
and  has  got  your  book,  which  however 
he  denied  to  Magini,  and  I  abused  him 
for  praising  you  with  too  many  qualifi- 
cations. I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that, 
both  in  his  leetures,  and  elsewhere,  he 
is  publishing  your  inventions  as  his 
own ;  but  I  have  taken  care,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  that  all  this  shall 
redound  not  to  his  credit  but  to  yours.*' 
The  only  notice  which  Kepler  took  of 
these  repeated  insinuations,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  utterly  groundless, 
was,  by  renewed  expressions  of  respect 
and  admiration,  to  testify  the  value  he 
set  upon  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
in  philosophy. 

Chapter  V. 

Qalileo  re-elected  Professor  at  Padua 
— New    star — Compass  of  propor^  , 
Hon — Copra — Gilbert — Proposals  to 
return  to  Pisa — Lost  writings — Car 
valieri, 

Galileo's  reputation  was  now  rapidly 
increasing:  his  lectures  were  attended 
by  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank ; 
among  whom  were  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, afterwards  Emperor  of  Grer- 
many,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
the  rrinces  of  Alsace  and  Mantua.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  first  period  for 
which  he  had  been  elected  professor, 
he  was  rechosen  for  a  similar  period, 
with  a  salary  increased  to  320  florins. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  this  aug- 
mentation is  said  by  Fabronit,  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  malice  of  an  ill  wisher 
of  Galileo,  who,  hoping  to  do  him  dis- 
service, apprized  the  senate  that  he  was 
not  married  to  Marina  Gamba,  then 
living  with  him,  and  the  mother  of  his 
son  Vincenzo.  Whether  or  not  the  senate 
mi^ht  consider  themselves  entitled  to  in- 
(junre  into  the  morality  of  his  private 
life,  it  was  probably  from  a  wish  to 
mark  their  sense  of  the  informer's  im- 
pertinence, that  they  returned  the  brief 
answer,  that  "if  he  had  a  family  to 
provide  for,  he  stood  the  more  in  need  of 
an  increased  stipend.** 

During  Galileo's  residence  at  Padua, 
and,  according  to  Viviani*s  intimation, 
towards  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
that  is  to  say  in  1594,  he  experienced 

*  Kepleri  Epistols. 

f  \It«  Italorom  lUastriam. 
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the  first  attack  of  a  disease  whichpressed 
heavily  on  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  enjoyed,  when  a  youDg  man,  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  constitution,  but 
chancmg  to  sleep  one  afternoon  near  an 
open  window,  through  which  was  blow- 
ing a  current  of  air  cooled  artificially  by 
the  fall  of  water,  the  consequences  were 
most  disastrous  to  him.  He  contracted  a 
sort  of  chronic  complaint,  which  showed 
itself  in  acute  pains  in  his  limbs,  chest, 
and  back,  accompanied  with  frequent 
haemorrhages  and  loss  of  sleep  and  ap- 
petite ;  and  this  painful  disorder  thence- 
forward never  left  him  entirely,  but  re- 
curred intermittingly,  with  greater  or 
less  violence,  as  long  as  he  Uved.  Others 
of  the  party  did  not  even  escape  so  well, 
but  died  shortly  after  committing  this 
imprudence. 

In  1604,  the  attention  of  astronomers 
was  called  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
new  star,  which  appeared  suddenly  with 
great  splendour  m  the  constellation 
Serpentarius,  or  Ophiuchus,  as  it  is  now 
more  commonly  cadled.  Maestlin,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  notice  it,  relates 
his  observations  in  the  following  words: 
"  How  wonderful  is  this  new  star !  I 
am  certain  that  I  did  not  see  it  before 
the  29th  of  September,  nor  indeed,  on 
account  of  several  cloudy  iiights,  had  I  a 
good  view  till  the  6th  of  October.  Now 
mat  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun, 
instead  of  surpassing  Jupiter  as  it  did, 
and  almost  rivaliine  Venus,  it  scarcely 
matches  the  Cor  Leonis,  and  hardly 
surpasses  Saturn.  It  continues  how- 
ever to  shine  with  the  same  bright  and 
strongly  sparkling  light,  and  chajiges  its 
colours  almost  with  every  moment ;  first 
tawny,  then  yellow,  presently  purple  and 
red,  and,  when  it  nas  risen  above  the 
vapours,  most  frequently  white."  This 
was  by  no  means  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon;  and  the  curious  reader 
may  find  in  Rjccioh*  a  catalogue  of  the 
l^rincipal  new  stars  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  appeared.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition of  a  similar  occurrence  as  early 
as  the  times  of  the  Greek  astronomer 
Hipparchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
stimulated  by  it  to  the  formation  of  his  ca- 
talogue of  the  stars ;  and  only  thirty-two 
years  l)efore,  in  1572,  the  same  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  the  constellation 
Cassiopeia  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
detaching  the  celebrated  Tjrcho  Brahe 
from  the  chemical  studies,  which  till 
then  divided  his  attention  with  astro- 
nomy.   Tycho's  star  disappeared  at  the 
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end  of  two  years;  and  at  that  time 
Galileo  was  a  child.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  set  himself  earnestly  to 
consider  the  new  phenomenon,  and  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  observations 
in  three  lectures,  which  have  been  un- 
fortunately lost.  Only  the  exordium  of 
the  first  has  been  preserved :  in  this  h% 
reproaches  his  auditors  with  their  ge- 
neral insensibility  to  the  magnificent 
wonders  of  creation  dailv  exposed  to 
iheir  view,  in  no  respect  less  admirable 
than  the  new  prodigy,  to  hear  an  ex- 
planation of  which  fliey  had  hurried  in 
crowds  to  his  lecture  room.  He  showed, 
from  the  absence  of  parallax,  that  the 
new  star  could  not  be,  as  the  vulgar 
hypothesis  represented,  a  mere  meteor 
engendered  in  our  atmosphere  and 
nearer  the  earth  than  the  moon,  but 
must  be  situated  among  the  most  re- 
mote heavenly  bodies.  This  was  in- 
jconceivable  to  the  Aristotelians,  whose 
jnotions  of  a  perfect,  simple,  and  un- 
fchangeable  sky  were  quite  at  variance 
'vrith  the  introduction  of  any  such  new 
txxiy;  and  we  may  perhaps  consider 
these  lectures  as  the  first  public  decla- 
ration of  Galileo's  hostility  to  the  old 
Ptolemaic  and  Aristotelian  astronomy. 

In  1606  he  was  reappointed  to  the 
lectureship,  and  his  salsuy  a  second 
time  increased,  beine  raised  to  520 
florins.  His  public  lectures  were  at 
this  period  so  much  thronged  that  the 
ordinary  place  of  meeting  was  found  . 
insufficient  to  contcdn  his  auditors,  and 
he  was  on  several  occasions  obliged  to 
adjourn  to  the  open  air,— even  from  the 
school  of  medicine,  which  was  calculated 
to  contain  one  thousand  persons. 

About  this  time  he  was  considerably 
annoyed  by  a  young  Milanese,  of  the 
name  of  Balthasar  Capra,  who  pirated 
an  instrument  which  Galileo  had  in- 
vented some  years  before,  and  had  called 
the  geometrical  and  military  compass. 
The  original  offender  was  a  German 
named  Simon  Mayer,  whom  we  shall 
meet  with  afterwards  arrogating  to 
himself  the  merit  of  one  of  Galileo *s  as- 
tronomical discoveries ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  soon  as  he  found  Galileo 
disposed  to  resent  the  injury  done  to 
him,  he  hastily  quitted  Italy,  leaving  his 
friend  Capra  to  l>ear  alone  the  shame  of 
the  exposure  which  followed.  The  in- 
strument is  of  simple  construction,  con- 
sisting merely  of  two  straight  rulers, 
connected  by  a  joint ;  so  that  they  can 
be  set  to  any  required  angle.  This 
simple  and  useful  instrument,  now  called 
the  Sector,  iB  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
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ease  of  mathematical  instruments.  In- 
stead of  the  trigonometrical  and  logarith- 
mic lines  which  are  now  generally  en- 
graved upon  it,  Galileo's  compass  merely 
contained,  on  one  side,  three  pairs  of 
Unes,  divided  in  simple,  duplicate,  and 
triplicate  proportion,  with  a  fourth  pair 
on  which  were  registered  the  specific 
gravities  of  several  of  the  most  common 
metals.  These  were  used  for  multiph- 
cations,  divisions,  and  the  extraction  of 
roots;  for  finding  the  dimensions  of 
equally  heavy  bidls  of  different  ma- 
terials, Stc  On  the  other  side  were 
lines  contrived  for  assisting  to  describe 
any  recjuired  polygon  on  a  given  line  ; 
for  findmg  polygons  of  one  kind  equal 
in  area  to  those  of  another ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  similar  operations  useful 
to  the  practical  engineer. 

Unless  the  instrument,  which  is  now 
called  Gunter's  scale,  be  much  altered 
from  what  it  originally  was,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  on  what  grounds 
Salusbury  charges  Gunter  with  pla5:i- 
arism  from  GalQeo*s  Compass.  He  de- 
clares that  he  has  closely  compared  the 
two,  and  can  find  no  difference  l)etween 
them.*  There  has  also  been  some  con- 
fusion, by  several  writers,  between  this 
instrument  and  what  is  now  commonly 
called  the  Proportional  Compass.  The 
latter  consists  of  two  slips  of  metal, 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  connected  by 
a  pin  which,  sliding  in  a  groove  through 
both,  can  be  shined  to  different  po- 
sitions. Its  use  is  to  find  proportional 
hnes ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  openings 
measured  by  each  paur  of  lep  will  be  in 
the  same  proportion  in  which  the  slips 
are  divided  by  the  centre.  The  divisions 
usually  marked  on  it  are  calculated  for 
finding  the  submultiples  of  straight  lines, 
and  the  chords  of  submultiple  arcs. 
Montucla  has  mentioned  this  mistake 
of  one  instrument  for  the  other,  and 
charges  Voltaire  with  the  more  inex- 
cusable error  of  confounding  Galileo's 
with  the  Mariner's  Compass.  He  re- 
fers to  a  treatise  by  Hulsius  for  his 
authority  in  attributing  the  Proportional 
Compass  to  Burgi,  a  Swiss  astrono- 
mer of  some  celebrity.  Horcher  also 
has  been  styled  the  mventor;  but  he 
did  no  more  than  describe  its  form  and 
application.  In  the  fi*ontispiece  of  his 
book  is  an  engraving  of  this  compass 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  now 
usedf  To  the  description  which  Ga- 
lileo published  of  his  compass,  he  added 
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a  short  treatise  on  the  method  of  mea- 
suring heights  and  distances  with  the 
quadrant  and  plumb  line.  The  treatise, 
which  is  printed  by  itself  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  tlie  Padua  edition  of 
Galileo's  works,  contains  nothing  more 
than  the  demonstrations  belonging  to 
the  same  operations.  They  are  quite 
elementary,  and  contain  little  or  nothing 
that  was  new  even  at  that  time. 

Such  an  instrument  as  Galileo's  Com- 
pass was  of  much  more  importance 
before  the  grand  discovery  of  loga- 
rithms than  it  can  now  be  considered : 
however  it  acquires  an  additional  in- 
terest from  the  value  which  he  himself 
set  on  it  In  1607,  Capra,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mayer,  published  as  his  own 
invention  what  he  calls  the  proportional 
hoop,  which  is  a  mere  copy  of  Galileo's 
instrument  This  produced  from  Galileo 
a  long  essay,  aititled  **  A  Defence  of 
Galileo  against  the  Calumnies  and  Im- 
postures of  Balthasar  Capra."  His  prin- 
cipal complaint  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  misrepresentations  which  Capra  had 
published  of  his  lectures  on  the  new 
star  already  mentioned,  but  he  takes 
occasion,  after  pointing  out  the  blunders 
and  falsehoods  which  Capra  had  com- 
mitted on  that  occasion,  to  add  a  com- 
plete proof  of  his  piracy  of  the  geo- 
metrical compass.  He  showed,  from  the 
authenticated  depositions  of  workmen, 
and  of  those  for  whom  the  instruments 
had  been  fabricated,  that  he  had  devised 
them  as  early  as  the  year  1597,  and 
had  explained  their  construction  and 
use  both  to  Balthasar  liimself  and  to 
his  father  Aiurelio  Capra,  who  was  then 
residing  in  Padua.  He  gives,  in  the 
same  essay,  the  minutes  of  a  public 
meeting  between  himself  and  Capra,  in 
which  he  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  oc 
the  university,  that  wherever  Capra  had 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  his  book 
propositions  which  .were  not  to  he  met 
with  in  Galileo's,  he  had  fallen  into  the 
greatest  absurdities,  and  betrayed  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  his  subject. 
The  consequence  of  this  public  expo- 
sure, and  of  the  report  of  the  famous 
Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  to  whom  the  matter 
had  been  referred,  was  a  formal  prohi- 
bition by  the  university  of  Capra's  pub- 
lication,' and  all  copies  of  the  book  then 
on  hand  were  seized,  and  probably  de- 
stroyed, though  Galileo  has  preserved 
it  from  obUvion  by  incorporating  it  in 
his  own  publication. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  1607,  or  im- 
mediately after,  he  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  the  loadstone,  on  which  our 
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countryman  Gilbert  had  already  pub- 
lished his  researches,  conducted  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  inductive  method.  Very 
I'ttle  that  is  original  is  to  be  found  in 
Galileo's  works  on  this  subject,  except 
some  allusions  to  his  method  of  arming 
magnets,  in  which,  as  in  most  of  his 
practical  and  mechanical  operations,  he 
appears  to  have  been  singularly  success- 
ful. Sir  Kenelm  Digby*  asserts,  that 
the  magnets  armed  by  Galileo  would 
support  twice  as  great  a  weight  as  one 
of  Gilbert's  of  the  same  size.  Galileo 
was  well  acquainted,  as  appears  from 
his  frequent  allusions  in  diiferent  parts 
of  his  works,  with  what  Gilbert  had 
done,  of  whom  he  says,  **  I  extremely 
praise,  admire,  and  envy  this  author ; — 
I  think  him,  moreover,  worthy  of  the 
greatest  praise  for  the  many  new  and 
true  observations  that  he  has  made  to 
the  disgrace  of  so  many  vain  and  fabling 
authors,  who  write,  not  from  their  own 
knowledge  only,  but  repeat  every  thing 
they  hear  from  the  foohsh  vulgar,  with- 
out attempting  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  same  by  experience,  perhaps  that 
they  may  not  diminish  the  size  of  their 
books*** 

Galileo*s  reputation  bemg  now  greatly 
increased,  proposals  were  made  to  him, 
in  1609,  to  return  to  his  original  situ- 
ation at  Pisa.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  passing  over  to  Florence  du- 
ring the  academic  vacation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  mathematical  instruc- 
tion to  me  younger  members  of  Ferdi- 
nand's family;  and  Cosmo,  who  had 
now  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of 
Tuscany,  regretted  that  so  masterly  a 
genius  had  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
university  which  he  naturally  should 
have  graced.  A  few  extracts  from  Ga- 
lileo's answers  to  these  overtures  will 
serve  to  show  the  nature  of  his  situation 
at  Padua,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
time  was  there  occupied.  "  I  Will  not 
hesitate  to  say,  having  now  laboured 
during  twenty  years,  and  those  the  best 
of  my  life,  in  dealing  out,  as  one  may  say, 
in  detail,  at  the  request  of  anybody,  the 
little  talent  which  God  has  granted  to 
my  assiduity  in  my  profession,  that  my 
wish  certainly  would  be  to  have  suffi- 
cient rest  and  leisure  to  enable  me,  be- 
fore my  life  comes  to  its  close,  to  conclude 
three  great  works  which  I  have  in  hand, 
and  to  publish  them  ;  which  might  per- 
haps tiring  some  credit  to  me,  and  to 
those  who  had  favoured  me  in  this 
undertaking,  and  possibly  may  be  of 
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greater  and  more  frequent  service  to 
students  than  in  the  rest  of  my  life  I 
could  personally  afford  them.  Greater 
leisure  than  I  "have  here  I  doubt  if  I 
could  meet  with  elsewhere,  so  long  as  I 
am  compelled  to  support  my  family 
from  my  public  and  private  lectures, 
(nor  would  I  willingly  lecture  in  any 
other  city  than  this,  for  several  reasons 
which  would  be  long  to  mention)  never- 
theless not  even  the  hberty  I  have  here 
is  sufficient,  where  I  am  obliged  to  spend 
many,  and  often  the  best  hours  of  the 
day  at  the  request  of  this  and  that  man. 
— ^My  pubhc  salary  here  is  520  florins, 
which  I  am  almost  certain  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  as  many  crowns  upon  my  re- 
election, and  these  I  can  greatly  increase 
by  receiving  pupils,  and  from  private  lec- 
tures, to  any  extent  that  I  please.  My 
pubHc  duty  does  not  confine  me  during 
more  than  60  half  hours  in  the  year,  and 
even  that  not  so  strictly  but  that  I  may, 
on  occasion  of  any  business,  contrive  to 
^et  some  vacant  days  ;  the  rest  of  my 
time  is  absolutely  at  my  own  disposal ; 
but  because  my  private  lectures  and  do-' 
mestic  pupils  are  a  great  hin^nce  and 
interruption  of  my  studies,  I  wish  to 
Hve  entirely  exempt  from  the  former, 
and  in  great  measure  from  the  latter : 
for  if  I  am  to  return  to  my  native  coun- 
try, I  should  wish  the  first  object  of  his 
Serene  Highness  to  be,  that  leisure  and 
opportunity  should  be  given  me  to  com- 
plete my  works  without  employing  my- 
self in  lecturing. — And,  m  short,  I 
should  wish  to  gain  my  bread  fit)m  my 
writings,  which  I  would  always  dedi- 
cate to  my  Serene  Master. — ^The  works 
which  I  have  to  finish  are  principally 
— two  books  on  the  system  or  struc- 
ture of  the  Universe,  an  immense  work, 
full  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  ^o- 
metiy ;  three  books  on  Local  Motion, 
a  science  entirely  new,  no  one,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  having  discovered 
any  of  the  very  many  admirable  acci- 
dents which  I  demonstrate  in  natursd 
and  violent  motions,  so  that  I  may  with 
veiy  great  reason  call  it  a  new  science, 
and  invented  by  me  from  its  very  first 
principles ;  three  books  of  Mechanics, 
two  on  the  demonstration  of  principles 
and  one  of  problems;  and  although 
others  have  treated  this  same  matter, 
yet  all  that  has  been  hitherto  written, 
neither  in  quantity,  nor  otherwise,  is 
the  quarter  of  what  I  am  writing  on  it 
I  have  also  different  treatises  on  natural 
subjects ;  On  sound  and  speech ;  On  light 
and  colours ;  On  the  tide;  On  the  com- 
position of  continuous  quantity  j  On  the 
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motions  of  animals ; — ^And  others  besides. 
I  have  also  an  idea  of  writing  some 
books  relating  to  the  military  art,  giving 
not  only  a  model  of  a  soldier,  but  teach- 
ing with  very  exact  rules  every  thing 
which  it  is  hia  duty  to  know  tnat  de- 
pends upon  mathematics ;  as  the  know- 
ledge 01  castrametation,  drawing  up 
battalions,  fortifications,  assaults,  plan- 
ning, surveying,  the  knowledge  of  artil- 
lery, the  use  of  instruments,  &c.  I 
also  wish  to  reprint  the  *  Use  of  my  (Geo- 
metrical Compass,*  which  is  deoicated 
to  his  highness,  and  which  is  no  longer 
to  be  met  with ;  for  this  instrument  has 
experienced  such  favour  from  the  public, 
that  in  fact  no  other  instruments  of  this 
kind  are  now  made,  and  I  know  that  up 
to  this  time  several  thousands  of  mine 
have  been  made, — I  say  nothing  as  to 
the  amount  of  my  salary,  feehc^  con- 
vinced that  as  I  am  to  Hve  upon  it, 
the  graciousness  of  his  highness  would 
not  deprive  me  of  any  of  those  com- 
forts, which,  however,  I  feel  the  want 
of  less  than  many  others ;  and  there- 
fore I  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject. 
Finally,  on  the  title  and  profession  of 
my  service,  I  should  wish  that  to  the 
name  of  Mathematician,  his  highness 
would  add  that  of  Philosopher,  as  I 
profess  to  have  studied  a  greater  num- 
oer  of  years  in  philosophy  than  months 
in  pure  mathematics ;  and  how  I  have 
profited  by  it,  and  if  I  can  or  ought  to 
deserve  this  title,  I  may  let  their  high- 
nesses see  as  often  as  it  shall  please 
them  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing such  subjects  m  their  presence 
with  those  who  are  most  esteemed  in 
this  knowledge."  It  may  perhaps  be 
seen  in  the  expressions  of  this  letter, 
that  Galileo  was  not  inclined  to  under- 
value his  own  merits,  but  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  correspondence  should  be 
taken  into  account,  which  might  justify 
his  indulging  a  little  more  than  usual  in 
self-praise,  and  it  would  have  been  per* 
haps  almost  impossible  for  him  to  nave 
remained  entirely  blind  to  his  vast  supe- 
riority over  his  contemporaries. 

Many  Of  the  treatises  which  Galileo 
here  mentions,  as  well  as  another  on 
dialling,  have  been  irrecoverably  lost, 
through  the  superstitious  weakness  of 
some  of  his  relations,  who  after  his 
death  suffered  the  fami)y  confessor  to 
examine  his  papers,  and  to  destroy 
whatever  seemed  to  him  objectionable ; 
a  portion  which,  according  to  the  notions 
then  prevalent,  was  like  to  comprise  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  papers  sub- 
mitted to  this  expurgation.    It  is  also 


supposed  that  many  were  bmut  by  his 
iniatuated  grandson  Cosimo,  who  con- 
ceived he  was  thus  offering  a  proper 
and  pious  sacrifice  before  devoting  him- 
self to  the  life  of  a  missionaiy.  A  Trea- 
tise on  Fortification,  by  Galileo,  was 
found  in  1793,  and  is  contained  among 
the  documents  published  by  Venturi. 
Galileo  does  not  profess  in  it  to  give  much 
original  matter,  but  to  lay  before  his  read- 
ers a  compendium  of  the  most  approved 
principles  then  already  known.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden  attended  Galileo's  lectures  un 
this  subject,  whilst  in  Italy ;  but  the  fact 
is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Galileo 
himself  mentions  a  Prince  Gustavus  of 
Sweden  to  whom  he  gave  instruction  in 
mathematics,  but  the  dates  cannot  well 
be  made  to  agree.  The  question  de- 
serves notice  only  from  its  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  controversy. 

The  loss  of  Galileo's  Essay  on  Conti- 
nuous Quantity  is  particularly  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  would  be  highly  interest- 
ing to  see  how  far  he  succeeded  in 
methodizing  his  thoughts  on  this  import- 
ant topic.  It  is  to  his  pupil  Cavalieri 
*  (who  refused  to  publish  his  book  so 
long  as  he  hoped  to  see  Galileo's  printed) 
that  we  owe  "  The  Method  of  Indivisi^ 
bles,*' which  is  universally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  first  germs  of  the  powerful 
methods  of  modem  analysis .  'Dirough- 
out  Galileo's  works  we  find  many  indi- 
cations of  his  having  thought  much  on 
the  subject,  but  his  remarks  are  vague, 
and  bear  little,  if  at  all,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  method.  To  this  the 
chief  part  of  Cavalieri's  book  is  devoted, 
though  he  was  not  so  entirely  regardless 
of  the  principles  on  which  his  method 
of  measuring  spaces  is  founded,  as  he 
is  sometimes  represented.  This  method 
consisted  in  considering  lines  as  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  points,  sur- 
faces in  like  manner  as  composed  of 
lines,  and  soUds  of  surfaces ;  but  there 
is  an  observation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  book,  which  shews  dearly  that 
Cavalieri  had  taken  a  much  more  pro- 
found view  of  the  subject  than  is  implied 
in  this  superficial  exposition,  and  liad 
approached  very  closely  to  the  appa- 
rently more  exact  theories  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Anticipating  the  objections  to 
his  hypothesis,  he  iugues,  that  "  there 
is  no  necessity  to  suppose  the  conii 
nuous  quantities  made  up  of  these  in- 
divisible  parts,  but  only  that  they  will 
observe  the  €ame  ratios  as  those  parts 
do"  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  tlint 
Kepler  also  had  given  an  impulse  to 
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Cav&lieri  in  his  "  New  method  of  Gua- 
gini^;'  which  is  the  earliest  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  where  prin- 
ciples of  this  sort  are  employed.* 

Chaptsr  VI. 

Invention  of  the  telescope — Pracasioro 
— Porta — Reflecting  telescope — /?o- 

5'er  Bacon — Vigges — De  Dominis — 
onsen  —  Lipperhey  —  Galileo  con- 
structs telescopes — Microscopes — Re- 
elected Professor  at  Padua  for  life. 

The  year  1609  was  signalized  by 
Galileo's  discovery  of  the  telescope, 
which,  in  the  minds  of  many,  is  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  sole  invention  associated 
with  his  name.  It  cannot  be  denied 
^hat  his  fame,  as  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  experimental  philosophy,  has 
jbeen  in  an  unmerited  degree  cast  into 
the  shade  b^  the  splendour  of  his  astro- 
nomical discovenes;  yet  Lagrangef 
surely  errs  in  the  opposite  extreme,  when 
he  almost  denies  that  the^  form  any 
real  or  solid  part  of  the  glory  of  this 
great  man ;  and  Montucla:(  omits  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  his  merit,  when  he 
(in  other  respects  very  justly)  remarks, 
that  it  required  far  less  genius  to  point 
a  telescope  towards  the  heavens  than  to 
trace  the  unheeded,  because  daily  re- 
curring, phenomena  of  motion  up  to  its 
simple  and  primary  laws.  We  are  to 
remember  that  in  the  days  of  Gralileo 
a  telescope  could  scarcely-  be  pointed  to 
the  heavens  with  impunity,  and  that  a 
courageous  mind  was  required  to  con- 
tradict, and  a  strong  one  to  bear  down, 
a  party,  who,  when  invited  to  look  on 
any  object  in  the  heavens  which  Aris- 
totle had  never  suspected,  immediately 
refiised  all  credit  to  those  senses,  to 
which,  on  other  occasions,  they  so  confi- 
dently appealed.  It  surelv  is  a  real 
and  solid  part  of  Galileo's  glory  that  he 
consumed  his  life  in  laborious  and  inde- 
fatigable observations,  and  that  he  per- 
severed in  announcing  his  discoveries 
undisgusted  by  the  invectives,  and  un- 
dismayed by  the  persecutions,  to  which 
they  subjected  him.  Plagiarist !  liar ! 
impostor !  heretic !  were  among  the  ex- 
pressions of  malignant  hatred  lavished 
upon  him,  and  dthough  he  also  was 
not  without  some  violent  and  foul- 
mouthed  partisans,  yet  it  must  be  told 
to  liis  credit  that  he  himselt  seldom 
condescended  to  notice  these  torrents 
of  abuse,    otherwise    than    by  good- 

*  Nora  Stereometria  DoUoruin— Lincii,  1615. 

i  Meeaaiqne  Aaal/tiqiie. 

X  Hutoire  de«  Mith^matigaw,  torn.  ii. 


humoured  retorts,  and  by  prosecuting 
his  observations  with  renewed  assiduity 
andxeal. 

The  use  of  single  lenses  in  aid  of  the 
sight  had  been  long  known .  Spectacles 
were  in  common  use  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  ther^  are 
several  hints,  more  or  less  obscure,  in 
many  early  writers,  of  the  effects  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  combination 
of  glasses ;  out  it  does  not  appear  with 
certainty  that  any  of  these  authors  had 
attempted  to  reduce  their  ideas  to  prac- 
tice. After  the  discovery  of  the  tele- 
scope, almost  every  country  endeavoured 
to  find  in  the  writings  of  its  early 
philosophers  traces  of  the  knowledge  of 
such  an  instrument,  but  in  general  with 
success  very  inadequate  to  the  zeal  of 
their  national  prepossessions.  There 
are  two  authors  especially  to  whom  the 
attention  of  Kepler  and  others  was 
turned,  immediately  upon  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  discovery,  as  containing  the 
germ  of  it  in  their  works.  Tliese  are 
Baptista  Porta,  and  Grerolamo  Fracas- 
toro.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  quote  the  Homocentrica  of  Fracas- 
toro,  who  died  in  1553 ;  the  follow- 
ing expressions,  though  they  seem  to 
r^er  to  actual  experiment,  yet  fall  short 
of  the  meaning  with  whidi  it  has  been 
attempted  to  invest  them.  After  ex- 
plaining and  commenting  on  some  phe- 
nomena of  refraction  through  different 
media,  to  which  he  was  led  by  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  his  theory  with 
the  variable  magnitudes  of  the  planets, 
he  goes  on  to  say — **  For  which  rea- 
son, those  things  which  are  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  water,  appear  greater  than 
those  which  are  at  the  top ;  and  if  any 
one  look  through  two  eyeglasses*  one 
placed  upon  the  other,  he  will  see  every 
thing  much  larger  and  nearer.**  *  It  should 
seem  that  this  passage  (as  Delambrehas 
ahready  remarked)  rath^  refers  to  the 
plose  application  of  one  glass  upon  an- 
other, and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  any  thing  analogous  to  the 
composition  of  the  telescope  was  in  the 
writer's  thoughts.  Baptista  Porta 
writes  on  the  same  subject  more  fully ; 
— *•  Concave  lenses  show  distant  objects 
most  clearly,  convex  those  which  are 
nearer,  whence  they  may  be  used  to 
assist  the  sight.  With  a  concave  glass 
distant  objects  will  'be  seen,  small,  but 
distinct ;  with  a  convex  one  those  near 
at  hand,  larger,  but  confused ;   if  you 

*  **  P«r  dao  tpeeilU  ocal«rU  ni  quK  pentpiciat, 
•Uaioalteri  soperoosito,  nunora  multo  et  propinquk»r» 
Tidebit  om&ia.^— FrftcasU  nomocentrica,  i  :^.  c  8, 
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know  rightly  how  to  combine  one  of 
eadt  iort,  you  will  see  both  far  and  near 
objects  larger  and  clearer:"*  These 
words  show,  if  Porta  really  was  then 
muuMjuainted  with  the  telescope,  how 
ekie  it  is  possible  to  pass  by  an  inven- 
tion without  lighting  on  it,  for  of  pre- 
cisely such  a  combination  of  a  convex 
and  eoncare  lens,  fitted  to  the  ends  of 
an  organ  pipe  by  way  of  tube,  did  the 
whole  of  Galileo's  telescope  consist 
If  Porta  had  stopped  here  he  might 
more  securely  have  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  the  invention,  but  he  then  pro- 
fesses to  describe  the  construction  of 
his  instrument,  which  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  his  previous  remarks.  **  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  show  in  what 
manner  we  may  contrive  to  recognize 
omr  friends  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles,  and  how  those  of  weak  sight  may 
read  the  most  minute  letters  from  a 
distance.  It  is  an  invention  of  great 
utility,  and  grounded  on  optical  prin- 
ciples, nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  of  execu- 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  so  divulged  as  not 
to  be  understood  by  the  vulgar,  and  yet 
be  clear  to  the  sharpsight^."  The 
description  which  follows  seems  far 
enough  removed  from  the  apprehended 
danger  of  bein^  too  dear,  and  in- 
deed eveiy  writer  who  has  hitherto 
quoted  it  has  merely  given  the  passa^ 
in  its  origmal  Latin,  apparently  despair- 
ing of  an  intelligible  translation.  With 
some  alterations  in  the  punctuation, 
whidi  appear  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
any  grammatical  construction,^  it  may 
be  supposed  to  bear  something  like  the 
following  meaning : — "  Let  a  view  be 
contrived  in  the  centre  of  a  mirror, 
where  it  is  most  effective.  All  the  solar 
rays  are  exceedingly  dispersed,  and  do 
not  in  the  least  come  together  (in  the 
true  centre) ;  but  there  is  a  concourse  of 
all  the  rays  in  the  central  part  of  the 
said  mirror,  half  way  towards  the  other 
centre,  where  the  cross  diameters  meet. 
This  view  is  contrived  in  the  following 
manner.    A  concave  cylindrical  mirror 


*  Si  Qtrumqne  recte  compooere  ooTpria,  el  loaein- 

2 aft  cC  proxinui  majora  et  clnra  videbis— Mag.  Nat. 
iW.  17- 

f  The  passace  in  the  orinnal,  which  it  printed 
alike  in  the  editions  of  159S,  1607,  1619.  and  1650.  U 
aa  folkiiwe:  Visun  eoutituatar  centro  Talentissiran* 
flprcoli,  nbi  fiet,  et  talentiasim^  nniversalee  volaree 
radH  dispergontor.  et  cueont  minimi,  scd  cenlro  prv- 
4icti  speenli  ia  illias  medio,  nhi  diametri  tranyver- 
•alee,  omniam  ibi  oononnm*.  Coa«titai  tar  hoc  modo 
pp^cnlum  coacavQm  oolumnare  ae^nidiittaDtibas  late* 
nboy,  »«d  lateri  nno  obliqio  lectionibus  illiit  aeconui- 
detar,  irianguli  Tero  obtnuianicnii,  vel  orthogonii 
tar,  hiao  inde  dooban  tranxrersalibos  lineis  ex 


ecatro  edoctts.    Kt  ooaleotani  erit  speciUam,  ad  id, 
q«0d  dixivva,  oUie. 


placed  directly  in  front,  but  with  its  axis 
inclined,  must  be  adapted  to  that  focus : 
and  let  obtuse  angled  or  right  angled 
triangles  be  cut  out  with  two  cross  lines 
on  each  side  drawn  from  the  centre,  and 
aglass  (specillum)  will  be  completed  fit  for 
the  purposes  we  mentioned."  If  it  were  not 
for  the  word  "  specillumi'  which,  in  the 
passage  immediately  preceding  this. 
Porta*  contrasts  with  •*  speculum^*  and 
which  he  afterwards  explains  to  mean  a 
glass  lens,  it  would  be  very  clear  that 
the  foregoing  passage  (supposing  it  to 
have  any  meanmg)  must  be  referred  to 
a  reflecting  telescope,  and  it  is  a  little 
singular  that  while  this  obscure  passage 
has  attracted  universal  attention,  no 
one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  taken 
any  notice  of  the  following  unequivocal 
description  of  the  principal  part  of 
Newton's  construction  of  the  same  in- 
strument. It  is  in  the  5th  chapter 
of  the  1 7th  book,  where  Porta  explains 
by  what  device  exceedingly  minute  let- 
ters may  be  read  without  difficulty. 
"Place  a  concave  mirror  so  that  the 
back  of  it  may  lie  against  your  breast ; 
opposite  to  it,  and  within  the  burning 
point,  place  the  writing;  put  a  plane 
mirror  behind  it,  that  maybe  under  your 
eyes.  Then  the  images  of  the  letters 
whrch  are  in  the  concave  mirror,  and 
which  the  concave  has  magnified,  will 
be  reflected  in  the  plane  mirror,  so  that 
you  may  read  without  difliculty." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
the  Italian  translation  of  Porta*s  Na- 
tural Magic,  which  was  published  in 
1611,  under  his  own  superintendence; 
but  the  Endish  translator  of  1658 
would  probably  have  known  if  any 
intelligible  interpretation  were  there 
given  of  the  mysterious  passage  above 
quoted,  and  his  translation  is  so  devoid 
of  meaning  as  strongly  to  militate  against 
this  idea.  Porta,  indeed,  claim^  the 
invention  as  his  own,  and  is  believed  to 
have  hastened  his  death,  (which  hap- 
pened in  1615,  he  being  then  80  years 
old,)  by  the  fatigue  of  composing  a 
Treatise  on  the  Telescope,  in  which  he 
had  promised  to  exhaust  the  subject.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  same 
work  which  was  published  after  his 
death  by  Stelliola,i*  but  which  contains 
no  allusion  to  Porta*s  claim,  and  pos- 
sibly Stelliola  may  have  thought  it  most 
for  liis  friend's  reputation  to  suppress 
it.    SchottJ  says,  a  friend  of  his  had 

®  DiximnsdePtolemiei  tpeculoMrt  speciUo  potian, 
qio  per  Mxcentena  millia  pjnrenieotee  aavee  conipi- 
oobat.  t  II  TeleMopio,  16S7. 

{  Magia  Natom  et  ArtiaHerbipolw  \^^, 
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seen  Portals  book  in  manuscript,  and 
that  it  did  at  that  time  contain  the  as- 
sertion of  Porta's  title  to  the  invention. 
After  all  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
may  have  derived  his  notions  of  mag- 
nifying distant  objects  from  our  cele- 
brated countryman  Roger  Bacon,  who 
died  about  the  year  1300.  He  has  been 
supposed,  not  without  good  grounds, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  re- 
cognised the  use  of  single  lenses  in 
producing  distinct  vision,  and  he  has 
some  expressions  with  respect  to  their 
combination  which  promise  efilects  ana- 
logous to  those  held  out  by  Porta.  In 
"  The  Admirable  Force  of  Art  and  Na- 
ture,'* he  says,  "Physical  figurations 
are  far  more  strange,  for  in  such  manner 
may  we  frame  perspects  and  looking- 
glasses  that  one  thing  shall  appear 
to  be  many,  as  one  man  shall  seeme 
a  whole  armie ;  and  divers  sunnes  and 
moones,  yea,  as  many  as  we  please, 
shalLappeare  at  one  time,  &c.  And  so 
may  the  perspects  be  framed,  that  things 
most  farre  off  may  seeme  most  nigh 
unto  us,  and  clean  contrarie,  soe  that  we 
may  reade  very  small  letters  an  incredi- 
ble distance  from  us,  and  behold  things 
how  little  soever  they  be,  and  make 
stars  to  appeare  wheresoever  we  will, 
&c.  And,  besides  all  these,  we  may  so 
frame  perspects  that  an^  man  entering 
into  a  house  he  shall  mdeed  see  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  what 
eise  he  wiU,  but  when  he  maketh  haste 
to  the  place  he  shall  find  just  nothing." 
It  seems  plain,  that  the  author  is  here 
speaking  solely  of  mirrors,  and  we  must 
not  too  hastily  draw  the  conclusion,  be- 
cause in  the  first  and  last  of  these  asser- 
tions he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  borne  out 
by  facts,  that  he  therefore  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  method  of  accomplishing  the 
middle  problem  also.  In  the  previous 
chapter,  he  gives  a  long  list  or  notable 
things,  (much  in  the  style  of  the  Mar- 
(}uis  of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inven- 
tions) which  if  we  can  really  persuade 
ourselves  that  he  was  capable  of  accom- 
plishing, we  must  allow  the  present  age 
to  be  still  immeasurably  inferior  to  him 
in  science. 

Thomas  Digges,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Pantometria,  (published  in  1 59 1 )  de- 
clares, **  My  father,  by  his  continuall 
painfull  practises,  assisted  with  de- 
monstrations mathematicall,  was  able, 
and  sundry  times  hath  by  proportionall 
glasses,  duely  situate  in  convenient 
angles,  not  only  discouered  things  farre 
off,  read  letters,  numbered  peeces  of 
money,  with  the  verye  coyne  and  super- 


scription thereof,  cast  by  some  of  his 
freends  of  purpose,  upon  downes  in 
open  fields ;  but  also,  seuen  miles  off, 
declared  what  hath  beenedooneat  that 
instant  in  priuate  places.  He  hath  also 
sundrie  times,  by  the  sunne  beames,  fired 
powder  and  dischargde  ordnance  halfe 
a  mile  and  more  distante ;  which  things 
I  am  the  boulder  to  report,  for  that 
there  are  yet  living  diverse  (of  these  his 
dooings)  occulati  testes,  (eye  witnesses) 
and  many  other  matters  farre  more 
strange  and  rare,  which  I  omit  as  im- 
pertinent to  this  place." 

We  find  another  pretender  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  in 
tbe  celebrated  Antonio  de  Dominis, 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  famous  in  the 
annals  of  optics  for  being  one  of  the  first 
to  explain  the  theory  of  the  rainbow. 
Montucla,  following  P.  Boscovich,  has 
scarcely  done  justice  to  De  Dominis, 
^hom  he  treats  as  a  mere  pretender 
and  ignorant  person.  The  indisposition 
of  Boscovich  towards  him  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  c'u-cumstance 
of  his  being  a  Catholic  prelate  who  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
His  nominal  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  probably  not 
have  saved  him  from  the  stake,  had  not 
a  natural  death  released  him  when  im- 

Srisoned  on  that  account  at  Rome, 
udgment  was  pronounced  upon  him 
notwithstanding,  and  his  body  and  books 
were  publicly  burnt  in  the  Campo  de' 
Fiori,  in  1624.  His  treatise,  De  Radiis, 
(which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with) 
was  published  by  Bartolo  after  the  ac- 
knowledged invention  of  the  telescope 
by  Galileo ;  but  Bartolo  tells  us,  in  the 
preface,  that  the  manuscript  was  com- 
municated to  him  from  a  collection  of 
papers  written  20  years  before,  on  his 
inquiring  the  Archbishop's  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  newly  discovered  instru- 
ment, and  that  he  got  leave  to  publish 
it,  "  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
chapters."  The  treatise  contains  a 
complete  description  of  a  telescope, 
which,  however,  is  professed  merely  to 
be  an  improvement  on  spectacles,  and 
if  the  author's  intention  had  been  to 
interpolate  an  afterwritten  account,  in 
order  to  secure  to  himself  the  undeserved 
honour  of  the  invention,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  he  would  have  suffered 
an  acknowledgment  of  additions,  pre- 
vious to  pubhcation,  to  be  inserted  in 
the  preface.  Besides,  the  whole  tone 
of  the  work  is  that  of  a  candid  and 
truth-seeking  philosopher,  very  far 
indeed  removed  from  being,  as  Mon- 
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hida  calls  him,  conspicuous  for  igno- 
rance even  among  the  ignorant  men  of 
his  a^e.  He  gives  a  drawing  of  a  con- 
vex and  concave  lens,  and  traces  the 
passage  of  the  rays  throus^h  them ;  to 
vfhich  he  subjoins,  that  ne  has  not 
satisfied  himself  with  any  determination 
of  the  precise  distance  to  which  the 
glasses  should  be  separated,  according 
to  then*  convexity  and  concavity,  but 
recommends  the  proper  distance  to  be 
found  by  actual  experiment,  and  tells 
us,  that  the  effect  of  the  instrument  will 
be  to  prevent  the  confusion  arising  from 
tiie  interference  of  the  direct  and  re- 
fracted rays,  and  to  magnify  the  object 
by  increasing  the  visible  angle  under 
which  it  is  viewed.  These,  among  the 
many  claimants,  are  certainly  the  au- 
thors who  approached  the  most  nearly 
to  the  discovery:  and  the  reader  may 
judge,  from  the  passages  cited,  whether 
the  knowledge  of  the  telescope  can  with 
probability  be  referred  to  a  period  ear- 
lier than  the  commencement  of  the  1 7tli 
century.  At  all  events,  we  can  find  no 
earlier  trace  of  its  being  applied  to  any 
practical  use ;  the  knowlege,  if  it  existed, 
remained  speculative  and  barren. 

In  1 6  09,  Gralileo,  then  being  on  a  visit 
to  a  fnend  at  Venice,  heard  a  rumour 
of  the  recent  invention,  by  a  Dutch 
spectacle-maker,  of  an  instrument  which 
was  said  to  represent  distant  objects 
nearer  than  they  usually  appeared. 
According  to  his  own  account,  this  ge- 
neral rumour,  which  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  letters  from  Paris,  was  all  that 
he  learned  on  the  subject ;  and  returning 
to  Padua,  he  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  consider  the  means  ny  which 
such  an  effect  could  be  produced. 
Fuccarius,  in  an  abusive  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  the  subject,  asserts  that  one 
of  the  Dutch  telescopes  had  been  at 
that  time  actually  brought  to  Venice, 
and  that  he  (Fuccarius)  had  seen  it; 
which,  even  if  true,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  Galileo's  statement ;  and 
in  fact  the  question,  whether  or  not 
Galileo  saw  the  original  instrument, 
becomes  important  only  from  his  ex- 
pressly asserting  the  contrary,  and  pro- 
fessing to  give  the  train  of  reasoning  by 
which  he  discovered  its  principle ;  so 
that  any  insinuation  that  he  had  actually 
seen  the  Dutch  glass,  becomes  a  direct 
impeachment  of  his  veracity.  It  is 
certain,  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Lorenzo  Pignoria  to  Paolo 
Guaklo,  that  one  at  least  of  the  Dutch 
glasses  had  been  Eent  to  Italy.    It  is 


dated  Padua,  31st  August,  1609.  * 
•*  We  have  no  news,  except  the  return 
of  His  Serene  Highness,  and  the  re- 
election of  the  lecturers,  among  whom 
Sign.  Galileo  has  contrived  to  get  1000 
florins  for  life ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  on 
account  of  an  eyeglass,  like  the  one 
which  was  sent  from  Flanders  to  Car- 
dinal Borghese,  We  have  seen  some 
here,  and  truly  they  succeed  well" 

It  is  allov;ed  by  every  one  that  the 
Dutchman,  or  rather  Zealander,  made  his 
discovery  by  mere  accident,  which 
greatly  derogates  from  any  honour 
attached  to  it ;  but  even  this  diminished 
degree  of  credit  has  been  fiercely  dis- 
puted. According  to  one  account, 
which  appears  consistent  and  probable, 
it  had  been  made  for  sometime  before 
its  importance  was  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree understood  or  appreciated,  but 
was  set  up  in  the  optician's  shop  as. 
a  curious  philosophical  toy,  show- 
ing a  large  and  inverted  image  of  a 
weathercock,  towards  which  it  was  di- 
rected. The  Marquis  Spinola,  chancing 
to  see  it,  was  struck  with  the  phenome- 
non, purchased  the  instrument,  and 
presented  it  either  to  the  Archduke 
Albert  of  Austria,  or  to  Prince  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  whose  name  appears  in 
every  version  of  the  story,  and  who 
first  entertained  the  idea  of  employing 
it  in  military  reconnoissances. 

Zacharias  Jansen,  and  Henry  Lipper- 
hey,  two  spectacle-makers,  living  close 
to  each  other,  near  the  church  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  have  both  had  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  their  title  to  the  invention.  A 
third  pretender  appeared  afterwards  in 
the  person  of  James  Metius  of  Alkmaer, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Huyghens  and 
Des  Cartes,  but  his  claims  rest  upon 
no  authority  whatever  comparable  to 
that  which  supports  the  other  two. 
About  half  a  century  afterwards,  Borelli 
was  at  the  pains  to  collect  and  publish 
a  number  of  letters  and  depositions 
which  he  procured,  as  well  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other .f  It  seems  that  the  truth 
lies  between  them,  and  that  one,  pro- 
bably Jansen,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
mtc7Vscope,  which  application  of  the 
principle  was  unquestionably  of  an  ear- 
lier date,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  1590. 
Jansen  gave  one  of  his  microscopes  to 
the  Archduke,  who  e^ave  it  to  Cornelius 
Drebbel,  a  salaried  mathematician  at 
the  court  of  our  James  the  first,  where 
William  Borelli  mot  the  author  above 

♦  Lettera  U'Uoiniul  illus»ri.   \<-nexia.  174i. 
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mentioned)  saw  it  manv  years  after- 
wards, when  ambassaoor  from  the 
United  Provinces  to  Engiand,  and  got 
from  Drebbel  this  account  of  the  quar- 
ter whence  it  came.  Lipperhejr  after- 
wards,  in  1609,  accidentally  hit  upon 
the  telescope,  and  on  the  fame  of  this 
discovery  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
Jansen,  already  in  possession  of  an 
instniment  so  much  resembling  it,  to 
perceive  the  slight  diflference  between 
them,  and  to  construct  a  telescope  in- 
dependently of  Lipperhey,  so  that  each, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  might  cl^m 
the  priority  of  the  invention.  A  notion 
of  this  kind  reconciles  the  testimony  of 
many  conflicting  witnesses  on  the  sub- 
ject, some  of  whom  do  not  seem  to 
distinguish  very  accurately  whether  the 
telescope  or  microscope  is  the  instru- 
ment to  which  their  evidence  refers. 
Borelli  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that 
Jansen  was  the  inventor ;  but  not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  endeavours,  with  a 
glaring  partiality  which  makes  his  for- 
mer determination  suspicious,  to  secure 
for  him  and  his  son  the  more  solid  re- 
putation ot  having  anticipated  Galileo  in 
the  useful  employment  of  the  invention. 
He  has  however  inserted  in  his  collec- 
tions a  letter  from  John  the  son  of  Za- 
chaiias,  in  which  John,  omitting  all 
mention  of  his  father,  speaks  of  his 
own  observation  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  evidently  seeking  to  insinuate 
that  they  were  earlier  than  Galileo's ; 
and  in  this  sense  the  letter  has  since 
been  quoted,*  although  it  appears  from 
Johns  own  deposition,  preserved  in  the 
same  collection,  that  at  the  time  of  then- 
discovery  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  six  years  old.  An  oversight  of 
this  sort  throws  doubt  on  the  whole  of 
liie  pretended  observations,  and  indeed 
the  letter  has  much  the  air  of  being  the 
production  of  a  person  imperfectly  in- 
ibrmed  on  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes,  and  probably  was  compiled  to 
suit  Borelli's  purposes,  which  were  to 
make  Galileo's  share  in  the  invention 
appear  as  small  as  possible. 

Galileo  himself  gives  a  ve^  intelli- 
gible account  of  the  process  or  reason- 
ing, by  which  he  detected  the  secret, — 
•*1  argued  in  the  following  manner. 
The  contrivance  consists  either  of  one 
glass  or  of  more— one  is  not  sufficient, 
since  it  must  be  either  convex,  concave, 
or  plane ;  the  last  does  not  produce  any 
sensible  alteration  in  objects,  the  x;on- 
cave  diminishes  them :  it  is  true  that  the 

•  EncjcloptedJA  Britannics.  Art.  Taleicofs. 


convex  magnifies,  but  it  renders  them 
confused  and  indistinct;  consequently, 
one  glass  is  insufficient  to  produce  the 
desiiid  effect  Proceeding  to  consider 
two  glasses,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  pTane  glass  causes  no  change,  I  de- 
termined that  the  instrument  could  not 
consist  of  the  combination  of  a  plane 
glass  with  either  of  the  other  two.  I 
tnerefore  applied  myself  to  make  expe- 
riments on  combinations  of  the  two 
other  kinds,  and  thus  obtained  that  of 
which  I  was  in  search.**  It  has  been 
urged  against  Galileo  that,  if  he  really 
invented  the  telescope  on  theoretical 
principles,  the  same  theory  ought  at 
once  to  have  conducted  him  to  a  more 
perfect  instrument  than  that  which  he 
at  first  constructed  ;*  but  it  is  plain,  from 
this  statement,  that  he  does  not  profess 
to  have  theorized  beyond  the  determi- 
nation of  the  species  of  glass  which  he 
should  employ  m  his  experiments,  and 
the  rest  of  his  operations  he  avows  to 
have  been  purely  empiricaL  Besides,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  difficulty  of 
grinding  the  glasses,  particularly  when  fit 
tools  were  yet  to  be  made,  and  some- 
thing must  be  attributed  to  Galileo's 
eagerness  to  bring  his  results  to  the  test 
of  actual  experiment,  without  waiting  for 
that  improvement  which  a  longer  delay 
might  and  did  suggest.  Galileo's  lan- 
guage bears  a  resemblance  to  the  first 
passage  which  we  quoted  from  Bap- 
tista  Porta,  sufficiently  close  to  make  it 
not 'improbable  that  he  might  be  as 
sisted  in  his  inquiries  by  some  recollec- 
tion of  it,  and  the  same  passage  seems, 
in  like  manner,  to  have  recurred  to  the 
mind  of  Kepler,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  invention.  Galileo's  telescope  con- 
sisted of  a  plano-convex  and  plano-con- 
cave lens,  the  latter  nearest  the  eye, 
distant  from  each  other  by  the  differ- 
ence of  then*  focal  lengths,  being,  in 
principle,  exactly  the  same  with  tlie  mo- 
dem opera-glass.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  Dutch  glass  was  the 
same,  but  this  could  not  be  the  case, 
if  the  above  quoted  particular  of  the  tn^ 
verted  weathercock,  which  belongs  to 
most  traditions  of  the  story,  be  correct ; 
because  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  kind 
of  telescope  not  to  invert  objects,  and 
we  should  be  thus  furnished  with  a  de- 
monstrative proof  of  the  falsehood  of 
Fuccarius's  insinuation:  in  that  case 
the  Dutch  glass  must  have  been  similar 
to  what  was  afterwards  called  the  astro- 
nomictd  telescope,  consisting   of  two 
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convex  glasses  distant  from  -each  other 
by  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths.  This 
supposition  is  not  controverted  by  the 
fact,  that  thb  sort  of  telescope  was  never 
employed  by  astronomers  till'  long  after- 
wards ;  for  the  fame  of  Galileo*s  obser- 
vations, and  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  instruments  constructed  under  his 
superintendence,  induced  every  one  in 
the  iirst  instance  to  imitate  his  con- 
stractions  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
astronomical  telescope  was  however 
eventually  found  to  possess  sui)erior  ad- 
vantages over  that  which  Galileo  ima- 
gined, and  it  is  on  this  latter  principle 
that  all  motlem  refractmg  telescopes 
are  constructed;  the  inversion  bemg 
counteracted  in  those  which  are  intended 
for  terrestrial  observations,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  second  pair  of  similar 
glasses,  which  restore  the  inverted 
image  to  its  original  position.  For  fur- 
ther details  on  the  improvements  which 
have  been  subsequently  introduced,  and 
on  the  reflecting  telescope,  which  was 
not  brought  mto  use  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  century,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Treatise  on  Optical  Instru- 
ments. 

Galileo,  about  the  same  time,  con- 
structed microscopes  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, for  we  find  that,  in  1612,  he  pre- 
sented one  to  Sigismund,  Kin^  of  Po- 
land ;  but  his  attention  being  principally 
devoted  to  the  emplo3rment  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  telescope,  the  microscope 
remained  a  long  time  imperfect  in  his  . 
hands:  twelve  years  later,  in  1624, 
he  wrote  to  P.  Federigo  Cesi,  that  he 
had  delayed  to  send  the  microscope,  the 
use  of  which  he  there  describes,  because 
he  had  only  just  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion, having  experiencSi  some  difficulty 
in  working  the  i^lasses.  Schott  tells  an 
amusing  story,  m  his  **  Magic  of  Na- 
tiure,"  of  a  Bavarian  philosopher,  who, 
travelling  in  the  Tyrol  with  one  of  the 
newly  invented  microscopes  about  him, 
vras  taken  ill  on  the  road  and  died. 
The  authorities  of  the  village  took  pos- 
session  of  his  baggage,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  perform  the  last  duties  to  his 
body,  when,  on  examining  the  little 
glass  instrument  in  his  pocket,  which 
chanced  to  contain  a  flea,  they  were 
struck  with  the  greatest  astonishment 
and  terror,  and  the  poor  Bavarian, 
condemned  by  acclamation  as  a  sor- 
cerer who  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  portable  familiar,  was  declared  un- 
worthy of  Christian  burial.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  character,  some  bold 
sceptic  ventured  to  open  the  instrument. 


and  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the 
imprisoned  flend. 

Ad  soon  as  Galileo's  first  telescope  was 
completed,  he  returned  with  it  to  Ve- 
nice, and  the  extraordinary  sensation 
which  it  excited  tends  also  strongly  to 
refute  Fuccarius's  assertion  that  the 
Dutch  glass  was  already  known  there. 
During  more  than  a  month  Galileo's 
whole  time  was  employed  in  exhibiting 
his  instrument  to  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  Venice,  who  thronged  to  his 
house  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth 
of  the  wonderful  stories  in  circulation ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Doge, 
Leonardo  Donati,  caused  it  to  be  in- 
timated to  him  that  such  a  present 
would  not  be  deemed  unacceptable  by 
the  senate.  Galileo  took  the  nint,  and 
his  complaisance  was  rewarded  by  a 
mandate  confirming  him  for  life  in  his 
professorship*  at  Padua,  at  the  same 
time  doubling  his  yearly  salary,  which 
was  thus  maSe  to  amount  to  1000  flo- 
rins. 

It  was  lonp  before  the  phrenzy  of 
public  curiosity  abated.  Sirturi  de- 
scribes a  ludicrous  violence  which  was 
done  to  himself,  when,  with  the  first 
telescope  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
making,  he  went  up  into  the  tower  of 
St  Mark,  at  Venice,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
being  there  entirely  unmolested.  Un- 
luckily he  was  seen  by  some  idlers  in 
the  street :  a  crowd  soon  coUected  round 
him,  who  insisted  on  taking  possession 
of  his  instrument,  and,  handing  it  one 
to  the  other,  detained  him  there  for  se- 
veral hours  till  their  curiosity  was  sa- 
tiated, when  he  was  allowed  to  return 
home.  Hearing  them  also  inquire 
eagerly  at  what  inn  he  lodged,  he  tliought 
it  better  to  quit  Venice  early  the  next 
morning,  and  prosecute  his  observations 
in  a  less  inquisitive  neighbourhood.*  In- 
struments of  an  inferior  description  were 
soon  manufactured,  and  vended  every- 
where as  philosophical  playthings,  much 
in  the  way  in  which,  in  our  own  time,  the 
kaleidoscope  spread  over  Europe  as  fast 
as  travellers  could  carry  them.  But  the 
fabrication  of  a  better  sort  was  long 
confined,  almost  solely,  to  Galileo  and 
those  whom  he  immediately  instructed  ; 
and  so  late  as  the  year  1637,  we  find 
Gaertner,  or  as  he  chose  to  call  him- 
self, Hortensias,  assuring  Galileo  that 
none  could  be  met  with  in  Holland  suf- 
ficiently good  to  show  Jupiter's  disc 
well  defined  ;  and  in  1634  Gassendi  begs 
for  a  telescope  from  Galileo,  informing 
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lum  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  a 
good  one  either  in  Venice,  JParis,  or 
Amsterdam. 

The  instrument,  on  its  first  invention, 
was  ^nerally  known  by  the  names  of 
Galileo's  tube,  the  perspective,  the  dou- 
ble eye-^lass :  the  names  of  telescope 
and  microscope  were  sugi>;e8ted  by 
Demisiano,  as  we  are  told  l^  Lagalla 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Moon.* 

Chapter  VII. 

Discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellUes^Kepler 
—Sizzi  —  Astrologers — MaestUn— 
Horky— Mayer, 

As  soon  as  Galileo  had  provided  him- 
self with  a  second  instrument,  he  be^n 
a  careful  examination  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  a  series  of  splendid  discove- 
ries soon  rewarded  his  diligence.  After 
considering  the  beautiful  appearances 
which  the  varied  surface  of  the  moon 
presented  to  this  new  instrument,  he 
turned  his  telescope  towards  Jupiter, 
and  his  attention  was  soon  arrested  by 
the  singular  position  of  three  small  stars, 
near  the  body  of  that  planet,  which  ap- 
peared almost  in  a  straight  line  with  it, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
following  evening  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  two  of  the  three  which  had 
been  to  the  eastward  of  the  planet,  now 
appeared  on  the  contrary  side,  which  he 
could  not  reconcile  with  the  apparent 
motion  of  Jupiter  among  the  fixed  stars, 
as  given  by  the  tables.  Observing  these 
night  lifter  night,  he  could  not  fail  to 
remark  that  they  changed  their  relative 
positions.  A  fourth  also  appeared,  and 
m  a  short  time  he  could  no  longer  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  these  smafl  stars 
were  four  moons,  revolving  round  Ju- 
piter in  the  same  manner  in  which  our 
earth  is  accompanied  by  its  single  at- 
tendant In  honour  of  his  patron  Cos- 
mo, he  named  them  the  Medicsan 
stars.  As  they  are  now  hardly  known 
by  this  appellation,  his  doubts,  whether 
he  should  call  them  Medicaean,  after 
Cosmo's  family,  or  Cosmical,  from  his 
individual  name,  are  beoome  of  less 
interest. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  which  Gali- 
leo received  on  this  occasion  from  the 
court  of  France,  will  serve  to  show 
how  highly  the  honour  of  giving  a 
name  to  these  new  planets  was  at  that 
time  appreciated,  and  also  how  much 
was  expected  from  Galileo's  first  success 
in  examining  the  heavens.  *  *  The  second 

*  De  pbanomcnis  in  orbe  Lans.    Vcoetlis,  1612. 


request,  but  the  most  pressing  one  whioh 
I  can  make  to  you,  is,  that  you  should 
determine,  if  you  discover  any  other  fine 
star,  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  great 
star  of  France,  as  well  as  the  most  bril- 
liant of  all  the  earth ;  and,  if  it  seems 
fit  to  you,  call  it  rather  by  his  proper 
name  of  Henri,  than  by  the  family  name 
of  Bourbon :  thus  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  a  thing  just  and  due 
and  proper  in  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  render  yourself  and  your  family 
rich  and  powerful  for  ever."  The  writer 
then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  differ- 
ent claims  of  Henri  IV.  to  tiiis  honour, 
not  forgetting  that  he  married  into  the 
family  of  the  Medici,  &c. 

The  result  of  these  observations  was 
given  to  the  world,  in  an  Essay  which 
Galileo  entitled  Nuncitis  Sidereus,  or 
the  Intelligencer  of  the  Stars  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  extraordinary 
sensation  which  its  publication  pro- 
duced. Many  doubted,  many  positively 
refused  to  believe,  so  novel  an  announce* 
ment ;  all  were  struck  with  the  greatest 
astonishment,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive opinions,  either  at  the  new  view  of 
the  universe  thus  offered  to  them,  or  at 
the  daring  audacity  of  Galileo  in  in- 
venting such  fables.  We  shall  proceed 
to  extract  a  few  passages  from  contem*- 
porary  writers  relative  to  this  book,  and 
the  discoveries  announced  in  it 

Kepler  deserves  precedence,  both 
from  his  own  celebrity,  and  from  the 
lively  and  characteristic  account  which 
he  gives  of  his  first  receiving  the  in- 
telligence :  —  **  I  was  sitting  idle  at 
home,  thinking  of  you,  most  excellent 
Galileo,  and  your  letters,  when  the 
news  was  brought  me  of  the  dis- 
covery of  four  planets  by  the  help 
of  the  double  eye-glass.  Wachenfels 
stopped  his  carriage  at  my  door  to  tell 
me,  when  such  a  fit  of  wonder  seized 
me  at  a  report  which  seemed  so  very 
absurd,  and  I  was  thrown  into  such 
agitation  at  seeing  an  old  dispute  be- 
tween us  decided  in  this  way,  that 
between  his  joy,  my  colouring,  and  the 
laughter  of  both,  confounded  as  we 
were  by  such  a  novelty,  we  were  hardly 
capable,  he  of  speaking,  or  I  of  listening. 
My  amaiement  was  increased  by  the 
assertion  of  Wachenfels,  that  those  who 
sent  this  news  from  Galileo  were  cele- 
brated men,  far  removed  by  their  learn- 
ing, weight,  and  character,  above  vulgar 
folly ;  that  the  book  was  actually  in  the 
press,  and  would  be  published  immedi- 
ately. On  our  separating,  the  authority 
of  Galileo  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
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me,  Mrned  by  the  ftccoraoy  of  lus  judg- 
ment, and  excellence  of  his  understand- 
ing ;  so  I  immediately  fell  to  thinking 
how  there  could  be  any  addition  to  the 
number  of  the  planefe  without  OTer- 
tuming  my  Mysterium  Cosmographi- 
cum,  published  thirteen  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  which  Euclid's  five  regular 
solids  do  not  allow  more  than  six  pla- 
nets round  the  sun.** 

This  was  one  of  the  many  wild  notions 
of  Kepler's  fanciful  brain,  among  which 
he  was  lucky  enougjh  at  length  to  hit 
upon  the  real  and  principal  laws  of  the 
planetary  motions.  His  theory  may  be 
briefly  s^ven  in  his  own  words : — "  The 
orbit  of  the  earth  is  the  measure  of  the 
rest.  About  it  circumscribe  a  dodecahe- 
dron. The  sphere  including  this  will  be 
that  of  IMars.  About  Mars'  orbit  de- 
scribe a  tetrahedron :  the  sphere  contain- 
ing this  will  be  Jupiter's  orbit.  Round 
Jupiter's  describe  a  cube:  the  sphere  in- 
cluding this  will  be  Saturn's.  Within  the 
earth's  orbit  inscribe  an  icosahedron: 
the  sphere  inscribed  in  it  will  be  Venus's 
orbit  In  Venus  inscribe  an  octahedron : 
the  sphere  inscribed  in  it  will  be  Mer- 
cury's. You  have  now  the  reason  of 
the  number  of  the  planets :"  for  as  there 
are  no  more  than  the  five  regular  solids 
here  enumerated,  Kepler  conceived  this 
to-be  a  satisfactory  reason  why  there 
could  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  six 
planets.  His  letter  continues : — "  I  am 
so  far  from  disbelieving  the  existence  of 
the  four  circumjovial  planets,  that  I  long 
for  a  telescope  to  anticipate  you,  if  pos- 
sible, in  discovering  two  Mund  Mars,  (as 
the  proportion  seems  to  me  to  require,) 
six  or  eight  round  Saturn,  and  perhaps 
one  each  round  Mercury  and  Venus." 

The  reader  has  here  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  Galileo's  observation,  that 
Kepler's  method  of  philosophizing  dif- 
fered widely  from  his  own.  The  proper 
line  is  certainly  difficult  to  hit  between 
the  mere  theorist  and  the  mere  observer. 
It  is  not  difficult  at  once  to  condemn  the 
former,  and  yet  the  latter  will  deprive 
himself  of  an  important,  and  often  indis- 
pensable assistance,  if  he  n^lect  from 
time  to  time  to  consolidate  his  observa- 
tions, and  thence  to  conjecture  the  course 
of  future  observation  most  likely  to  re- 
waid  his  assiduity.  This  cannot  be 
more  forcibly  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  :*  "  Theory 
is  the  general,  experiments  are  the 
soldiers.  The  interpreter  of  the  works 
of  nature  is  experiment ;  that  is  never 

*  Ventui.    l^Mai  kar  lea  oavraget  dt  Leo,  da 
Vinci. 


wron^;  it  is  onr  judgment  which  in 
sometimes  deceived,  because  we  are  ex- 
pecting results  whidi  experiment  refuses 
to  give.  We  must  consult  experiment, 
and  vary  the  circumstances,  till  we  have 
deduced  general  rules,  for  it  alone  can 
furnish  us  with  them.  But  you  will 
ask,  what  is  the  use  of  these  general 
rules?  I  answer,  that  they  direct  us 
in  our  inquhies  into  nature  and  the 
operations  of  art.  They  keep  us  from 
deceiving  ourselves  and  others,  by  pro- 
mising ourselves  results  which  we  can 
never  obtain." 

In  the  instance  before  us,  it  is  well 
known  that,  adopting  some  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Bruno  and  Brutti,  Galileo,  even 
before  he  had  seen  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter, had  allowed  the  possibility  of  the 
discovery  of  new  planets ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  they  had  weakened 
his  belief  m  the  probability  of  further 
success,  or  discouraged  him  fh)m  exa- 
mining the  other  heavenly  bodies.  Kep- 
ler on  the  contrary  had  taken  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  argument ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  fallacy  of  his  first  position 
undeniably  demonstrated,  than,  passing 
at  once  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
he  filmed  an  unsupported  theory  to  ac- 
count for  the  number  of  satellites  which 
were  round  Jupiter,  and  for  those  which 
he  expected  to  meet  with  elsewhere. 
Kepler  has  been  styled  the  legislator  of 
the  skies ;  his  laws  were  promulgated 
rather  too  arbitrarily,  and  they  often 
failed,  as  all  laws  must  do  which  are 
not  drawn  from  a  carefiil  obs^ation 
of  the  nature  of  those  who  are  to 
be  governed  by  them.  Astronomers 
have  reason  to  t)e  grateful  for  the 
theorems  which  he  was  the  first  to  esta- 
blish ;  but  so  far  as  regards  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  inductive  reasoning,  it 
is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  se- 
venteen years  which  he  wasted  in  ran- 
dom ana  unconnected  guesses  should 
have  been  finally  rewai^ed,  by  disco- 
veries splendid  enough  to  shed  deceitful 
lustre  upon  the  method  by  which  he  ar- 
rived at  them. 

Galileo  himself  clearly  perceived  the 
fallacious  nature  of  these  speculations 
on  numbers  and  proportions,  and  has 
expressed  his  sentiments  concerning 
them  very  unequivocally.  "  How  great 
and  common  an  error  appears  to  me  the 
mistake  of  those  who  persist  in  making 
their  knowledge  and  apprehension  the 
measure  of  the  apprehension  and  know- 
ledge of  God ;  as  if  that  alone  were  per- 
fect, which  they  understand  to  be  so. 
But  I,  on  the  contrary,  observe  that 
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J«f ature  hM  other  scales  of  perfectioiu 
which  we  cannot  comprehend*  and  rather 
seem  disposed  to  dass  among  imper- 
fections. For  instance,  among  the  re- 
lations of  different  numbers,  those  ap- 
pear to  us  most  perfect  which  exist  be- 
tween numbers  nearly  related  to  each 
other ;  as  the  double,  the  triple,  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  two,  &c ;  those  appear 
less  perfect  which  exist  between  num- 
bers remote  from,  and  prime  to  each 
other;  as  11  to  7,  17  to  13,  53  to  37, 
&e. ;  and  most  imperfect  of  all  do  those 
appear  which  exist  between  incommen- 
surable quantities,  which  by  us  are 
nameless  and  inexplicable.  Conse* 
quently,  if  the  task  had  been  given  to  a 
man,  of  establishing  and  ordering  the 
rapid  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
according  to  his  notions  of  perfect  pro- 
portions, I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have 
arranged  them  according  to  the  former 
rational  proportions ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, God,  with  no  regard  to  our  ima- 
gmary  symmetries,  has  ordered  them  in 
proportions  not  oniy  ifncommeasurable 
and  irrational,  but  altogether  inappre- 
ciable by  our  intellect.  A  man  ignorant 
of  geometry  may  perhaps  lament,  that  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  does  not  happen 
to  be  exactly  three  times  the  diameter, 
or  in  some  other  assignable  proportion 
to  it,  rather  than  such  that  we  have  noj 
yet  been  able  to  explain  what  the  ratio 
between  them  is;  but  one  who  has 
more  understanding  will  know  that  if 
they  were  other  than  they  are,  thou- 
sands»of  admirable  conclusions  would 
have  been  lost,  and  that  none  of  the 
other  properties  of  the  circle  would 
have  been  true :  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
would  not  be  quadruple  of  a  great  cir- 
cle, nor  the  cylinder  be  to  the  sphere  as 
three  to  two :  in  short,  no  part  of  geo- 
metry would  be  true,  and  as  it  now  is.  If 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  architects  had 
had  to  distribute  this  vast  multitude  of 
fixed  stars  through  the  great  vault  of 
heaven,  I  believe  he  would  have  disposed 
them  with  beautiful  arrangements  of 
squares,  hexagons,  and  octagons;  he 
would  have  dispersed  the  larger  ones 
among  the  middle  sized  and  the  less, 
so  as  to  coirespond  exactly  with  each 
other ;  and  then  he  would  think  he  had 
conti'ived  admirable  proportions:  but 
God,  on  the  contrary,  has  shaken  them 
out  from  His  hand  as  if  by  chance,  and 
we,  forsooth,  must  think  that  He  has 
Hcattered  them  up  yonder  without  any 
rt^arity,  symmet^,  and  elegance." 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  dan- 
cerous  ideas  of  aptitude  and  congruence 


of  numbers  had  taken  such  deep  and 
general  root,  tliat  long  afterwards,  when 
the  reality  of  Jupiter's  satellites  was  in- 
contestably  established,  and  Huyghens 
had  discovered  a  similar  satellite  near 
Saturn,  he  was  so  rash  as  to  declare  his 
behef,  (unwarned  by  the  vast  pro- 
gress which  astronomy  had  nmde  in  his 
own  time,)  that  no  more  satellites  would 
be  discovered,  since  the  one  which  he 
discovered  near  Saturn,  with  Jupiter's 
four,  and  our  moon,  made  up  the  num- 
ber six,  exactly  equal  to  the  numl)er  of 
the  principal  jjlanets.  Every  reader 
knows  that  this  notion,  so  unworthy 
the  genius  of  Huyghens,  has  been  since 
exploded  by  the  discovery  botli  of  new 
planets,  and  new  satellites. 

Francesco  Sizzi,  a  Florentine  astro- 
nomer, took  the  matter  up  in  a  some- 
what different  strain  from  Kepler.* — 
"  There  are  seven  windows  given  to 
animals  in  the  domicile  of  the  head, 
through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to 
the  rest  of  the  tabernacle  of  tlie  body, 
to  enhghten,  to  warm,  and  nourish  it, 
which  are  the  principal  parts  of  the 
fUK^oKMfMf  (or  little  world) ;  two  nostrils, 
two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  a  mouth ;  so 
in  the  heavens,  as  in  a  ^xj«jBer^f  (or 
great  world),  there  are  two  favoiu*able 
stars,  two  unpropitious,  two  luminaries, 
and  Mercury  aJone  undecided  and  in- 
different From  which  and  many  other 
similar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as 
the  seven  metaLs,  &c.,  which  it  were 
tedious  to  enumerate,  we  gather  that  the 
number  of  planeis  is  necessarily  seven. 
Moreover,  the  satellites  are  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  therefore  can  exer- 
cise no  influence  on  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore would  be  useless,  and  therefore  do 
not  exist.  Besides,  as  well  .the  Jews  and 
other  ancient  nations  as  modem  Euro- 
peans have  adopted  tlie  division  of  the 
week  into  seven  days,  and  have  named 
them  from  the  seven  planets :  now  if  we 
increase  the  number  of  the  planets  this 
whole  system  falls  to  the  ground.*'  To 
these  remarks  Galileo  calmly  replied, 
that  whatever  their  force  might  be,  as  a 
reason  for  believing  beforehand  that  no 
more  than  seven  planets  would  be  dis- 
covered, they  hardly  seemed  of  suflScient 
weight  to  destroy  the  new  ones  when 
actusdly  seen. 

Others,  again,  took  a  more  dogged 
line  of  opposition,  without  venturing 
into  the  subtle  analogies  and  arguments 
of  the  philosopher  just  cited.  They  con- 
tented themselves,  and  satisfied  others 
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wHn  the  simple  assertion*  that  such 
things  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  maintained 
themselves  in  their  incredulity  was  suf- 
ficiently ludicrous.  •*  Oh,  my  dear 
Kepler,"  •  says  Galileo,  •*  how  I  wish 
that  we  could  have  one  hearty  laugh 
together.  Here,  at  Padua,  is  the  prin- 
cipsl  professor  of  philosophy,  whom  I 
have  repeatedly  and  urgently  requested 
to  look  at  the  moon  and  planets  through 
my  glass,  which  he  pertinaciously  refuses 
to  do.  Why  are  you  not  here  ?  what 
shouts  of  laughter  we  should  have  at 
this  glorious  foDy  I  and  to  hear  thepro- 
feisor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa  labouring 
l)efore  the  grand  duke  with  logical  ar- 
guments, as  if  with  magical  incantations, 
to  charm  the  new  planets  out  of  the 
sky.'* 

Another  opponent  of  Galileo  deserves 
to  be  named,  were  it  only  for  the  sin- 
gular impudence  of  the  charge  he 
ventures  to  bring  against  him.  •*  We 
are  not  to  think,'*  says  Christmann, 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  Nodu9  Gor- 
dius,  "  that  Jupiter  has  four  satellites 
given  him  by  nature,  in  order,  by  re- 
volving round  him,  to  immortalixe  the 
name  of  the  Medici,  who  first  had  notice 
of  the  observation.  These  are  the 
dreams  of  idle  men,  who  love  ludicrous 
ideas  better  than  our  laborious  and  in- 
dustrious correction  of  the  heavens. — 
Nature  abhors  so  horrible  a  chaos,  and 
to  the  truly  wise  such  vanity  is  detest- 
able. 

Galileo  was  also  urged  br  the  astro- 
logers to  attribute  some  influence,  ac- 
cording to  their  fantastic  notions,  to  the 
satellites,  and  the  account  which  he 
j^ves  his  friend  Dini  of  his  answer  to 
one  of  this  class  is  well  worth  extract- 
ing, as  a  specimen  of  his  method  of 
uniting  sarcasm  with  serious  expostula- 
tion ;  ••  I  must,**  says  he,  "  tell  you  what 
I  said  a  few  days  back  to  one  of  those 
nativity-casters,  who  l)elieve  tliat  God, 
when  he  created  the  heavens  and  the 
stars,  had  no  thoughts  beyond  what 
they  can  themselves  conceive,  in  order 
to  free  myself  from  his  tedious  impor- 
tunity :  for  he  protested,  that  unless 
I  would  declare  to  him  the  effect  of 
the  Medicsean  planets,  he  would  reject 
and  deny  them  as  needless  and  super- 
fluous. I  believe  this  set  of  men  to  be 
of  Sizzi*s  opinion,  that  astronomers  dis- 
covered the  otiier  seven  planets,  not  by 
seeine  them  corporally  in  the  skies,  but 
only  from  their  effects  on  earth,— much 

•  Kepleri  Epiftol*, 


in  the  manner  in  which  some  houses 
are  discovered  to  be  haunted  by  evil 
spirits,  not  by  seeing  them,  but  from  the 
extrava^nt  pranks  which  are  played 
there.  I  replied,  that  he  ought  to  recon- 
sider the  hundred  or  thousand  opinions 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  mi^ht 
have  given,  and  particularly  to  examme 
well  the  events  which  he  had  predicted 
with  the  help  of  Jupiter,  and  if  he 
should  find  that  all  had  succeeded  con- 
formably to  his  predictions,  I  bid  him 
prophecy  merrily  on,  according  to  his 
old  and  wonted  rules;  for  I  assured 
him  that  the  new  planets  would  not  in 
any  degree  affect  the  things  which  are 
already  past,  and  that  in  future  he 
would  not  be  a  less  fortunate  conjuror 
than  he  had  been :  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  find  the  events  depend- 
ing on  Jupiter,in  some  trifling  particulars 
not  to  have  agreed  with  his  dogmas  and 
prognosticating  aphorisms,  he  ought  to 
set  to  work  to  find  new  tables  for  cal- 
culating the  constitution  of  the  fouu 
Jovial  circulators  at  eveiy  bygone  mo- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  from  the  diversity  of 
their  aspects,  he  would  be  able,  with  ac- 
curate observations  and  multiplied  con- 
junctions, to  discover  the  alterations  and 
variety  of  influences  depending  upon, 
them ;  and  I  reminded  him,  that  in  ages! 
past  they  had  not  acquired  knowledge 
with  little  labour,  at  the  expense  of 
others,  from  written  books,  but  that  the 
first  inventors  acquired  the  most  exoeL- 
lent  knowledge  of  things  natural  aiKl 
divine  with  study  and  contemplaAion  of 
the  vast  book  which  nature  holds  ever 
open  before  those  who  have  eyes  in 
their  forehead  and  in  their  brain ;  and 
that  it  was  a  more  honourable  and 
praiseworthy  enterprize  with  their  own 
watching,  toil,  and  study,  to  discover 
something  admirable  and  new  among 
the  infinite  number  which  yet  remain 
concealed  in  the  darkest  depths  of  phi-  { 
losophy,  than  to  pass  a  listless  and  lazy  I 
existence,  labouring  only  to  darken  the  , 
toilsome  inventions  of  their  neighbours, 
in  order  to  excuse  their  own  cowardice 
and  inaptitude  for  reasoning,  while  they  ; 
cry  out  that  nothing  can  be  added  to ' 
the  discoveries  already  made.** 

The  extract  given  above  from  Kepler, 
is  taken  from  an  Essay,  published  with 
the  later  editions  of  the  Nuncius,  the 
object  and  spirit  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  misunderstood,  even 
by  some  of  Kepler's  intimate  friends. — 
Tliey  considered  it  as  a  covert  attack 
upon  Galileo,  and,  accordingly,  Maestlin 
thus  writes  to  hun: — *'  In  your  Essay 
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(which  I  have  just  received)  you  have 
plucked  Galileo's  feathers  well ;  I 
mean,  that  you  have  shown  him  not  to 
be  the  inventor  of  the  telescope,  not  to 
have  been  the  first  who  observed  the 
irregularities  of  the  moon's  surface, 
not  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of 
more  worlds  than  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with,  &c.  One  source  of 
exultation  was  still  left  him,  from  the 
apprehension  of  which  Martin  Horky 
has  now  entirely  ddivered  me."  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  in  what  part  of 
Kepler's  book  Maestlin  found  all  this, 
for  it  is  one  continued  encomium 
upon  Galileo;  insomuch  that  Kepler 
almost  apologizes  in  the  preface  for 
Vfhsi  may  seem  his  intemperate  admi- 
ration of  his  friend.  "  Some  might 
wish  I  had  spoken  in  more  moderate 
terms  in  praise  of  Galileo,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  disting[uished  men  who 
are  opposed  to  his  opinions,  but  I  have 
written  nothing  fulsome  or  insincere. 
I  praise  him,  for  myself ;  I  leave  other 
men's  jud^^ments  tree;  and  shall  be 
ready  to  join  in  condemnation  when 
some  one  wiser  than  myself  shall,  by 
sound  reasoning,  point  out  his  errors." 
However,  Maestlm  was  not  the  only 
one  who  misunderstood  Kepler's  in- 
tentions :  the  Martin  Horky  of  whom 
he  speaks,  a  young  German,  also  sig- 
nalized himself  by  a  vain  attack  upon 
the  book  which  he  thought  his  patron 
Kepler  condemned.  He  was  then  travel-, 
ling  in  Italy,  whence  he  wrote  to  Kepler 
his  first  undetermined  thoughts  about  the 
•new  discovoies.  **  They  are  wonderful ; 
they  are  stupendous  ;  whether  they  are 
(true  or  false  I  cannot  tell."  ♦  He  seems 
soon  to  havfe  decided  that  most  repu- 
tation was  to  be  gained  on  the  side  of 
Galileo's  opponents,  and  his  letters 
accordingly  became  filled  with  the  most 
rancorous  abuse  of  him.  At  the  same 
time,  that  the  reader-  may  appreciate 
Horky's  own  character,  we  shall  quote 
a  short  sentence  at  the  end  of  one  of 
his  letters,  where  he  writes  of  a  paltry 
piece  of  dishonesty  with  as  great  glee 
as  if  he  had  solved  an  ingenious  and 
scientific  problem.  After  mentioning 
his  meeting  Galileo  at  Bok)gna,  and 
being  indi]^d  with  a  trial  of  his  tele- 
scope, which,  he  says,  "  does  wonders 
upon  the  earth,  but  represents  celestial 
objects  falsely ;'t    he   concludes  with 

•  Keplcri  Epistola. 

t  It  may  »e«ro  extraordinary  that  any  on«  could 
supfturian  argumeiilbythiit  partial  disbelief  in  the  in- 
»trarnent,whichwa«  allowed  on  all  hnnds  to  represent 
t£rre«tial  objects  correctly.  A  similar  instance  of 
•b»tinat-y,  in  an  almost  identical  cam)  tbong h  in  » 


the  foUowing  honourable  sentence  :—•*  I 
must  confide  to  you  a  theft  which  I 
committed;  I  contrived  to  take  a  mould 
of  the  glass  in  wax,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  one,  and,  when  I  get  home, 
I  trust  to  make  a  telescope  even  better 
than  Galileo's  own." 

Horky  having  declared  to  Kepler, 
"  I  will  never  concede  his  four  new  pla- 
nets to  that  Italian  from  Padua  though 
I  die  for  it,"  followed  up  this  declara- 
tion  by  pubhshing  a  book  against  Ga' 
lileo,  which  is  the  one  alluded  to  by 
Maestlin,  as  having  destroyed  the  little 
credit  which,  according  to  his  view, 
Kepler's  publication  had  left  him. 
This  book  professes  to  contain  the  ex- 
amination of  four  principal  questions 
touching  the  alleged  planets;  1st,  Whe- 
ther they  exist  ?  2na,  What  they  are  ^ 
3rd,  What  they  are  like  ?  4th,  Why 
they  are?  The  first  question  is  soon 
disposed  of,  by  Horky's  declaring 
positively  that  he  has  examined  the 
heavens  with  Galileo's  own  glass,  and 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  satellite  about 
Jupiter  exists.  To  the  second,  he 
declares  solemnly,  that  he  does  not  more 
surely  know  that  he  has  a  soul  in  his 
body,  than  that  reflected  rays  are  the 
sole  cause  of  Galileo's  erroneous  ob- 
servations. In  regard  to  the  third 
<}uestion,  he  says,  that  these  planets  are 
like  the  smallest  fiy  compared  to  an 
elephant ;  and,  finally,  concludes  on  the 
fourth,  that  the  only  use  of  them  is  to 
gratify  GaUleo's  "  thirst  of  gold,"  and 
to  afford  himself  a  subject  of  discussion.* 

Galileo  did  not  condescend  to  notice 
this  impertinent  folly  ;  it  was  answered 
by  Romni,  a  pupil  of  Magini,  and  by  a 
young  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Wed- 
derbum,  then  a  student  at  Padua,  and 
afterwards  a  physician  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  In  the  latter  reply  we  find  it  men- 
tioned, that  Galileo  was  also  using  his 
telescope  for  the  examination  of  insects, 

more  unpretending  station,  once  came  under  tlie 
writer's  own  obserration.  A  farmer  in  Cambrid|^e- 
shire,  wdio  had  acauired  some  confused  notions  ot 
the  use  of  the  quadrant,  consulted  him  on  a  new 
method  of  determining  the  distances  and  magnitudes 
of  the  smi  and  moon,  which  he  declared  M'ere  far 
different  from  the  quantities  asually  assigned  to  them. 
After  a  little  conyersation,  the  root  of  his  error,  cer- 
tainly sufficiently  gross,  appeared  to  be  that  he  had 
confounded  the  angular  oieatture  of  a  degree,  with 
69^  miles,  the  linear  measure  of  a  degree  on  the 
earth'*  surface.  As  a  short  wa;^  of  showing  his  mis- 
take, he  was  desired  to  determine,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  height  of  his  barn  which  stood  aboat30  yards 
distant ;  he  lifted  the  quadrant  to  his  eye,  but  per- 
ceiving, probably,  the  monstrous  size  to  which  hit 
principles  were  forcing  him,  he  said,  "  Oh,  Sir,  the 
quadrant's  only  true  lur  the  sky/*  He  must  have 
been  an  objector  of  this  kind,  who  said  to  (falileo.— • 
»•  Oh,  Sir,  the  telescope's  only  true  for  the  earth.** 
•  Venturi. 
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3cc*  Horky  sent  his  performance  tri- 
umphaotly  to  Kepler,  and,  as  he  returned 
home  before  receiving  an  answer,  he 
presented  himself  before  his  patron  in 
the  same  misapprehension  under  which 
he  had  written,  but  the  philosopher  re- 
ceived him  with  a  burst  of  indignation 
"which  rapidly  undeceived  him.  Hie 
conclusion  of  the  story  is  characteristic 
enough  to  be  given  in  Kepler's  own  ac- 
count of  the  matter  to  Gahleo,  in  which, 
after  venting  his  wrath  against  this 
**  scum  of  a  fellow,"  whose  "  obscurity 
had  given  him  audacity,"  he  says,  that 
Horky  begged  so  hard  to  be  forgiven, 
^  that  "  I  have  taken  him  again  into  fa- 
vour upon  this  preliminary  condition, 
to  which  he  has  agreed : — ^that  I  am  to 
shew  him  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  he  is 
TO  SEB  THEM,  and  own  that  they  are 
there." 

In  the  same  letter  Kepler  writes,  that 
although  he  has  himself  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  Galileo's  asser- 
tions, yet  he  wishes  he  could  furnish 
him  with  some  corroborative  testimonies, 
which  Kepler  could  quote  in  arguing 
the  point  with  others.  This  request 
product  the  following  reply,  from  which 
the  reader  will  also  learn  the  new  change 
which  had  now  taken  place  in  Galileo's 
fortunes,  the  result  of  the  correspon- 
dence with  FLor^ice,  part  of  which  we 
have  already  extractea.t    *'  In  the  first 

Slace,  I  return  you  my  thanks  that  you 
rst,  and  almost  alone,  before  the  ques- 
tion had  been  sifted  (such  is  your  can- 
dour and  the  loftiness  of  your  mind), 
put  faith  in  my  assertioas.  You  tell 
me  you  have  some  telescopes,  but  not 
sufficiently  good  to  magnify  distant  ob- 
jects with  clearness,  and  that  you 
anxiously  expect  a  sight  of  mine,  which 
magnifies  images  more  than  a  thousand 
times.  It  is  mine  no  longer,  for  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  h£^  asked  it  of 
me,  and  intends  to  lay  it  up  in  his  mu- 
sewoa,  among  his  most  rare  and  precious 
curiosities,  in  eternal  remembrance  of 
the  invention  :  I  have  made  no  other  of 
equal  excellence,  for  the  mechanical  la- 
bom:  is  very  great :  I  have,  however, 
devised  some  instruments  for  figuring 
and  polishing  them  which  I  am  un- 
willing to  construct  here,  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  be  carried  to  Florence, 
where  I  shall  in  -future  reside.  You 
ask,  my  dear  Kepler,  for  other  testi- 
monies:—  I  produce,  for  one,  the 
Grand  Duke,  who,  after  observing  the 
Medicaean  planets    several  times  with 

*  Qoatuor  probl.  coafat.  per  J.  Wedderborniomt 
eotobntaanum.    Patavu.  1610, 
j  See  page  18* 


me  at  t'isa  daring  the  last  monthg, 
made  me  a  present,  at  parting,  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  florins,  and  has 
now  invited  me  to  attach  myself  to  him 
witli  the  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
florins,  and  with  the  title  of  Philosopher 
and  Principal  Mathematician  to  His 
Highness ;  without  the  duties  of  any 
office  to  jperform,  but  with  the  most 
complete  leisure  ;  so  that  I  can  com- 
plete my  Treatises  on  Mechanics,  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  Universe,  and 
on  Natural  and  Violent  Local  Motion, 
of  which  I  have  demonstrated  geo- 
metrically many  new  and  admirable 
phenomena.  I  produce,  for  another  wit- 
ness, myself,  who,  although  already  en- 
dowed in  this  college  with  the  noble 
salary  of  one  thousand  florins,  such  as 
no  professor  of  mathematics  ever  before 
received,  and  which  I  might  securdy 
enjoy  during  my  hfe,  even  if  these  pla- 
nets had  deceived  me  and  should  dis- 
appear, yet  quit  this  situation,  and  be- 
take me  where  want  and  disgrace  will 
be  mv  punishment  should  I  prove  to 
have  been  mistaken." 

It  is  difficult  not  to  r^^t  that  Galileo 
should  be  thus  called  on  to  resign  his  best 
glasses,  but  it  appears  probable  that 
on  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
Grand  Duke,  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  this  telescope  would  be  more  aovan- 
tageously  employed  in  his  own  hands, 
than  pompously  laid  up  in  a  museum  ; 
for  in  1637  we  find  him  saying,  in  an- 
swer to  a  request  from  his  friend  Mi- 
canzio  to  send  him  a  telescope — "  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  oblige  you  with  the 
glasses  for  your  friend,  but  I  am  no 
longer  capable  of  making  them,  and  I 
have  just  parted  with  two  tolerably  good 
ones  which  I  had,  reserving  only  my 
old  discoverer  of  celestial  novelties  which 
is  already  promised  to  the  Grand  Duke." 
Cosmo  was  dead  in  1637,  and  it  is 
his  son  Ferdinand  who  is  here  meant, 
who  appears  to  have  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's love  of  science.  Galileo  tells  us, 
in  the  same  letter,  that  Ferdinand  had 
been  amusing  himself  for  some  montha 
with  making  object-masses,  and  al- 
ways carried  one  with  him  to  work  at 
wherever  he  went. 

When  forwarding  this  telescope  to 
Cosmo  in  the  first  instance,  Galileo  adds, 
with  a  very  natural  feeling—**  I  send 
it  to  his  highness  unadorned  and  un- 
polished, as  I  made  it  for  my  own  use, 
and  beg  that  it  may  always  be  left  in 
the  same  state ;  for  none  of  the  old  parts 
ought  to  be  displaced  to  make  room 
for  new  ones,  which  will  have  had 
no  share  in  the  watcluugs  and  fatigues^ 
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ef  these  observations."  A  telescope 
was  in  existence,  though  with  the  object 
glass  broken,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  probably  still  is  in  the  Museum 
at  Florence,  which  was  shewn  as  the 
discoverer  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  NeUi, 
on  whose  authority  this  is  mentioned, 
appears  to  question  its  genuineness.  The 
first  reflecting  telescope,  made  with  New- 
ton's own  hands,  and  scarcely  possess- 
ing less  interest  than  the  first  of  Galileo's, 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

By  degrees  the  enemies  of  Galileo 
and  of  the  new  stars  found  it  impossible 
to  persevere  in  their  disbelief,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  and  at  length  seemed 
resolved  to  compensate  for  the  sluggish- 
ness of  their  perception,  b^  its  acute- 
ness  when  brought  mto  action.  Simon 
Mayer  published  his  "  Mundus  Jovialis" 
in  1614,  in  which  he  claims  to  have 
been  an  original  observer  of  the  satel- 
lites, but,  with  an  affectation  of  candour, 
allows  that  Galileo  observed  them  pro- 
bably about  the  same  time.  The  earliest 
obsei-vation  which  he  has  recorded  is 
dated  29th  December,  1609,  but,  not 
to  mention  the  total  want  of  probability 
that  Mayer  would  not  have  immediately 
published  so  interesting  a  discovery,  it 
IS  to  be  observed,  that,  as  he  used 
the  old  style,  this  date  of  29th  December 
agrees  with  the  8th  Januaiy,  1610,  of 
the  new  style,  which  was  the  date  of 
Galileo  s  second  observation,  and  Gali- 
leo ventured  to  declare  his  opinion,  that 
this  pretended  observation  was  in  fact 
a  plagiarism. 

Scheiner  counted  five,  Rheita  nine, 
and  other  observers,  with  increasing 
contempt  for  Galileo's  imperfect  an- 
nouncements, carried  the  number  as 
high  as  twelve.*  In  imitation  of  Gali- 
leo's nomenclature,  and  to  honour  the 
sovereigns  of  the  respective  observers, 
these  supposed  additional  satelUtes  were 
dignified  with  the  names  of  Vladisla- 
vian,  Agrippine,  Urbanoctavian,  and 
Ferdinandotertian  platfets;  but  a  very 
short  time  served  to  show  it  was  as 
unsafe  to  exceed  as  to  fall  short  of 
the  number  which  Galileo  had  fixed 
upon,  for  Jupiter  rapidly  removed  him- 
self firom  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fixed  stars,  which  gave  rise  to  these 
pretended  discoveries,  carrying  with  him 
only  his  four  original  attendants,  which 
contuiued  in  every  part  of  his  orbit  to 
revolve  regularly  about  him. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  wind  up 
this  account  of  the  discovery  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  and  of  the  intense  interest 


they  have  at  all  times  inspired,  than  in 
I  the  words  of  one  who  inherits  a  name 
I  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  Galileo 
j  in  the  list  of  astronomical  discoverers, 
t  and  who  takes  his  own  place  among 
the  most  accomplished  mathematicians 
of  the  present  times.     "  The  discovery 
of  these  bodies  was  one  of  the  first  bril- 
liant results  of  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope ;  one  of  the  first  great  facts  wlsich 
;  opened  the   eyes  of  mankind  to   the 
;  system  of  the  universe,  which  taught 
them  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
their  own  planet,  and  the  superior  vast- 
ness  and    nicer    mechanism  of  those 
other  bodies,  which  had  before  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stars  only  by  their 
motion,  and  wherein  none  but  the  bold- 
est thinkers  had  ventured  to  suspect  a 
community  of  nature  with    our  own 
\  globe.    This  discovery  gave  the  holding 
turn  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  respect- 
:  ing  the  Copernican  system ;  the  analogy 

Presented  by  these  httle  bodies  (little 
owever  only  in  comparison  witli  the 
great  central  body  about  which  they 
revolve)  performing  their  beautiful  revo- 
lutions in  perfect  harmony  and  order 
about  it,  being  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
This  elegant  system  was  watched  with 
all  the  curiosity  and  interest  the  sub- 
ject naturally  inspired.  The  eclipses  of 
the  satellites  speedily  attracted  attention, 
and  the  more  when  it  was  discerned, 
as  it  speedily  was,  by  Galileo  himself, 
that  they  afibrded  a  ready  method  of 
determining  the  difference  of  longitudes 
of  distant  places  on  the  earth's  surface, 
by  observations  of  the  instants  of  their 
disappearances  and  reappearances,  si- 
multaneously made.  Thus  the  first 
astronomical  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem of  the  longitude,  the  first  mighty 
step  which  pointed  out  a  connection 
between  speculative  astronomy  and 
practical  utility,  and  which,  replacing 
the  fast  dissiptating  dreams  of  astrology 
by  nobler  visions,  showed  how  the  stars 
might  really,  and  without  fiction,  be 
called  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  em- 

5 ires,  we  owe  to  the  satelUtes  of 
upiter,  those  atoms  imperceptible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  floating  like  motes 
in  the  beam  of  their  primary — itself  an 
atom  to  our  sight,  noticed  only  by  the 
careless  vulgar  as  a  large  star,  and  by 
the  philosophers  of  former  ages  as  some- 
thing moving  among  the  stars,  they  knew 
not  what,  nor  why:  perhaps  only  to 
perplex  the  wise  with  fruitless  conjec- 
tures, and  harass  the  weak  with  fears 
as  idle  as  their  theories."* 

•  Herachel's  Addr«n  to  the  Ai^nmomical  So- 
cieiy,  IWI7*  r^  T 
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ObservaHoM  on  the  Moorh-Nebula^- 

Trbes  were  other  discoveries  an- 
noimced  in  Oali]eo*s  book  of  great  and 
unprecedented  importance,  and  which 
.  scarody  excited  less  discussion  than  the 
'  controverted  MedicsBan  planets.  His 
-  observations  on  the  moon  threw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  constitution  of  the 
•  solarsjnstem,  and  cleared  up  the  difficul- 
ties which  encumbered  the  explanation 
of  the  varied  appearance  of  her  surfiace. 
The  different  theories  current  at  that 
dav,  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  are 
collected  and  described  by  Benedetti, 
and  also  with  some  liveliness,  in  a  my- 
thological poem,  by  Marini.*  We  are 
told,  that,  m  the  opinion  of  some,  the 
dark  shades  on  the  moon's  sur&ce  arise 
from  the  interposition  of  opaque  bodies 
floating  between  her  and  the  sun,  which 
prevents  his  lieht  from  reaching  those 
parts ;  others  tiiought,  that  on  account 
of  her  vicinity  to  the  earth,  she  was 
partiy  tainted  with  the  imperfection  of 
our  terrestrial  and  elementary  nature, 
and  was  not  of  that  entirely  pure  and 
refined  substance  of  which  the  more 
remote  heavens  consist:  a  third  party 
looked  on  her  as  a  vast  mirror,  and 
maintained  that  the  dark  parts  of  her 
surface  were  the  reflected  images  of  our 
earthly  forests  and  mountains. 

6alileo*s  s^s  tau^t  him  to  believe 
that  the  surtioce  of  this  planet,  far  from 
being  smooth  and  polished,  as  was  gene- 
rally taken  for  granted,  really  resembled 
our  earth  in  its  structure ;  he  was  able  dis- 
tinctly to  trace  on  it  the  outiines  of  moun- 
tains and  other  inequalities,  the  summits 
of  which  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun 
before  these  reached  the  lower  parts, 
and  the  sides  of  which,  turned  from  his 
beams,  lay  buried  in  deep  shadow.  He 
recoenised  a  distribution  into  something 
simiEu:  to  continents  of  land,  and 
oceans  of  water,  which  reflect  the  sun's 
light  to  us  with  greater  or  less  vivacity, 
according  to  their  constitution.  These 
conclusions  were  utterly  odious  to  the 
Aristotelians ;  they  had  formed  a  pre- 
conceived notion  of  what  the  moon 
ought  to  be,  and  th^  loathed  the  doc- 
trines of  Galileo,  who  took  delij^t,  as 
they  said,  m  distorting  and  ruining  the 
fairest  works  of  nature.  It  was  in  vain 
he  argued,  as  to  the  imaginary  perfection 

•  AdoM  di  IfkriBi,  VeMtUs,  1693,  Cut.  x. 


of  the  spherical  form,  that  aMiouch  the 
moon,  or  the  earth,  were  it  absdutely 
smootii,  would  indeed  be  a  more  perfect 
sphere  than  in  its  present  rough  state,  yet 
touching  the  perfection  of  the  earth, 
considered  as  a  natural  body  calculated 
for  a  particular  purpose,  every  one  must 
see  tlmt  absolute  smoothness  and  sphe- 
ricity woukl  make  it  not  only  less  per- 
fect, but  as  far  irom  being  perfect  as 
possible.  "  What  else,**  he  demanded, 
*'  would  it  be  but  a  vast  unblessed  desert, 
void  of  animals,  of  plants,  of  cities  and 
of  men ;  the  abode  of  silence  and  inac- 
tion; senseless,  lifdess,  soulless,  and 
stript  of  all  those  ornaments  which  make 
it  now  so  various  and  so  beautiful  ?** 

He  reasoned  to  no  purpose  with 
the  slaves  of  the  ancient  sdiools :  no- 
thing could  console  them  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  smooth  unalterable 
surface,  and  to  such  an  absurd  length 
was  this  hallucination  carried,  that  one 
opponent  of  Gatileo,  Lodovico  delle 
Colombe,  constrained  to  allow  the  evi- 
dence of  the  sensible  inequalities  of  the 
moon's  surface,  attempted  to  reconcile 
tiie  old  doctrine  with  the  new  observa- 
tions, by  asserting^,  that  every  part  of  the 
moon,  which  to  the  terrestrial  observer 
appeared  hollow  and  sunken,  was  in 
fact  entirely  and  exactly  filled  up  with 
a  dear  crystal  substance,  perfecUy  im- 
perceptible by  the  senses,  but  which 
restored  to  the  moon  her  accurately 
spherical  and  smooth  surface.  Galileo 
met  the  argument  in  the  manner  most 
fitting,  according  to  one  of  Aristotle's 
own  maxims,  that  "  it  is  foolish  to  re- 
fute absurd  opinions  with  too  much 
curiosily."  "  Truly,''  says  he,  "  the 
idea  is  admirable,  its  only  fault  is  that 
it  is  neither  demonstrated  nor  deroonstra- 
Ue ;  but  I  am  perfectiy  ready  to  believe 
it,  provided  that,  with  equal  courtesy, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  raise  upon  your 
smooth  surface,  crystal  mountams(which 
nobody  can  perceive)  ten  times  higher 
than  those  which  I  have  actually  seen 
and  measured.'*  By  threatening  to  pro- 
ceed to  sudi  extremities,  he  seems  to 
have  scared  the  opposite  party  into  mo- 
deration, for  we  do  not  find  that  the 
crystalline  theory  was  persevered  in. 

In  the  same  essay,  Galileo  also  ex- 
plained at  some  len^  the  cause  of  that 
part  of  the  moon  being  visible,  which  is 
unenhghtened  directly  bv  the  sun  in  her 
first  and  last  quarter.  Maestiin,  and  be- 
fore him  Leonardo  da  Vind,  had  already 
declared  this  jto  arise  from  what  may 
be  called   earUwhine^  or  the   reflec- 
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turn  of  the  sim^i  h^t  from  the  Urres- 
trial  globe,  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
the  moon-  affords  us  when  we  are  simi- 
larly placed  between  her  and  the  sun ;  but 
the  notion  had  not  been  favourably  re- 
ceived, because  one  of  the  arguments 
against  the  earth  being  a  planet,  revolv- 
ing like  the  rest  round  the  sun,  was,  that 
it  did  not  shine  like  them,  and  was 
therefora  of  a  different  nature ;  and  this 
argument,  weak  as  it  was  in  itself  the 
theory  of  terrestrial  reflection  completely 
overturned.  The  more  popular  opinions 
ascribed  this  feeble  light,  some  to  the 
fixed  stars,  some  to  Venus,  some  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  penetrating  and  shining 
through  the  moon*  £ven  the  sagacious 
Benedetti  adopted  the  notion  of  this 
light  being  caused  by  Venus,  in  the 
same  sentence  in  which  he  explains  the 
true  reason  of  the  faint  light  observed 
during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  point- 
ing out  that  it  is  occasioned  by  those 
rays  of  the  sun,  whioh  reach  the  moon, 
after  beinf  bent  round  the  sides  of 
the  earth  by  the  action  of  our  atmo- 
sphere.* 

Galileo  also  announced  the  detection 
of  innumerable  stars,  invisible  to  the 
unassisted  sight;  and  those  remark- 
able appearances  in  the  heavens,  ge- 
nerally called  nebulse,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  is  familiar  to  all 
under  the  name  of  the  milky  way,  when 
examined  bv  his  instrument,  were  found 
to  resolve  themselves  into  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  minute  stars,  too  closely  congre- 
gated to  produce  a  separate  impression 
upon  the  unassisted  eye,f  Benedetti, 
who  divined  that  the  dark  shades  on  the 
moon's  surface  arose  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  parts  which  suffered  much 
of  the  li^t  to  pass  into  them,  and  con- 
sequently reflected  a  less  portion  of  it, 
had  maintained  that  the  milW  way  was 
the  result  of  the  converse  of  the  same 
phenomenon,  and  declared,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  astronomy,  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  eighth  orb,  which  did  not, 
Uke  the  rest,  allow  the  sun*s  light  to 
traverse  it  freely,  but  reflected  a  small 
part  feebly  to  our  sight 

The  Anti-Copemicans  would  probably 
have  been  well  pleased,  if  by  these  eter- 
nally renewed  discussions  and  disputes, 
they  could  have  occupied  Galileo's  time 

*  SpeculaU  Lib  Venetiis,  15%,  Epistols. 
t  This  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  mUky  waj,  ba4 
been  held  br  some  of  the  ancient  nstronomen.    ii»§ 
Mnoilius.    Lib.  i.  v.  7&3. 

**  Amne  wtagis  densA  stellanm  turha  coroni 
*  CouteMUjtamtmUt  el  cnuw  iwmine  oaiuMf 
^Mtfitigon  »Uct  GolkUo  ctarior  orbU," 


suffidently  to  detain  hie  attention  from 
his  telescope  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions ;  but  he  knew  too  well  where  fait 
real  strength  lay,  and  they  had  scarcely 
time  to  compound  any  thing  like  an  ar- 
gument agamst  him  and  his  theories, 
before  they  found  him  in  possession  of 
tome  new  facts,  whioh  they  were  un- 
prepared to  meet,  otherwise  than  by 
the  nevei^fuling  resource  of  abuse  and 
affected  contempt  The  year  had  not 
expired  before  Galileo  had  new  intelU- 
genoe  to  communicate  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Perhaps  he  had  been  taught 
caution  from  the  numerous  piracies  which 
had  been  committed  upon  his  disooveries, 
and  he  first  announced  his  new  disco- 
veries enigmatically,  veiling  their  r^ 
import  by  transpositions  of  the  letters  in 
the  wcmls  which  described  them,  (a  prac- 
tice then  common,  and  not  disiued  even 
at  a  much  later  date,)  and  inviting  all 
astronomers  to  declare,  within  a  ceirtain 
time,  if  they  had  noted  any  thing  new 
in  the  heavens  worthy  of  observation. 
The  transposed  letters  which  he  pubhshed 
were — 

*'  SmoUmrmilwu  potia  lenwd  hmts  migUmoirat," 

Kepler,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  riddling 
philosophy,  endeavoured  to  decypher  the 
meaning,  and  f^cied  he  had  succeeded 
when  he  formed  a  barlnurous  Latin 
verse, 

**  Sahe  wmbitti»4wm  geminahm  Martia  protet^ 

conceiving  that  the  discovery,  whatever 
it  might  be,  related  to  the  planet  Mars, 
to  wmch  Kepler*s  attention  had  before 
been  particularly  directed.  The  reader, 
however,  need  not  weary  himself  in 
seeking  a  translation  of  this  solution, 
for  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolph,  Galileo  speedily  sent  to  him  the 
realreading — 

AUiuimtfcm  planetam  Urgeminum  ohstrvavi ; 

that  is, "  I  have  observed  that  the  most 
distant  planet  is  triple,"  or,  as  he  further 
explains  the  matter,  *'  I  have  with  great 
admiration  observed  that  Saturn  is  not 
a  single  star,  but  three  together,  which 
as  it  were  touch  each  other ;  thejr  have  no 
relative  motion,  and  are  constituted  in 
this  form  oQo  the  middle  being  some- 
what larger  than  the  lateral  ones.  If 
we  examine  them  with  an  eyeglass  which 
magnifies  the  surface  less  than  1000 
times,  the  three  stars  do  not  i^pear 
very  distinctly,  but  Saturn  has  an  ob- 
long appearance,  like  the  appearance  of 
an  olive,  thus  O.  Now  i  have  dis- 
covered a  court  for  Jupiter,  and  two 
servants  for  this  old  man,  who  aid  his 
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s(q^  uid  never  qoit  his  side.**  GkJileo 
was,  however,  no  matoh  in  this  style 
of  writing  for  Kepler,  who  disapproved 
his  friend's  metaphor,  and,  in  his  usual 
fancilid  and  amusinff  strain, — **  I  will 
nott**  said  he,  '*  make  an  old  man  of 
Satiim«  nor  slaves  of  his  attendant 
gli^Ms,  but  rather  let  this  tricorporate 
form  be  Geryon,  so  shall  Galileo  be 
Hercnlss,  and  the  telesoope  his  clubi 
srmed  with. which,  he  has  conquerea 
that  distant  planet,  and  dragged  him 
from  the  remotest  depths  of  nature,  and 
exposed  him  to  the  view  of  all.*'  Gali- 
leo's glass  was  not  of  su£Boient  power  to 
shew  him  the  real  constitution  of  this 
extraordinary  planet;  it  was  reserved 
for  tiuyghens*  about  the  vear  1656,  to 
declare  to  the  world  that  these  supposed 
attendant  stars  are  in  fact  part  of  a 
ring  which  surroimds,  and  yet  is  oom- 
pletelv  distinct  from  the  body  of  Saturn  ;* 
and  the  still  more  accurate  observations 
of  Herschel  have  ascertained  that  it 
consists  of  two  ooncentric  rings  revolv- 
ing round  the  planet,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  space  which  our 
most  powerful  telescopes  scarcely  enable 
us  to  measure. 

Galileo's  second  statement  concluded 
with  the  remaric,  that  *'  in  the  other  pla- 
nets nothing  new  was  to  be  observed  ;'* 
but  a  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before 
he  communicated  to  the  world  another 
enigma^ 

H<vc  immatwa  A  mejamfhutra  tegvnttif  oy, 

which,  as  he  said,  contained  the  an- 
nomicement  of  a  new  phenomenon,  in 
the  highest  degree  important  to  the  truth 
of  the  Copemican  system.  The  inter- 
pretation of  this  is, 

Csfnthiajlgurat  mwudatur  maUr  amonm, 

that  is  to  say, — Venus  rivals  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon  —  for  Venus 
being  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  her 
orbit  in  which  she  is  placed  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  consequently, 
with  only  a  part  of  her  enlightened  sur- 
face turned  towards  the  earai,  the  tele- 
scope shewed  her  in  a  crescent  form,  like 
the  moon  in  a  similar  position,  and  tra- 
cing her  through  the.  whole  of  her  orbit 
round  the  sun,  or  at  least  so  long  as  she 
was  not  invisible  from  his  overpowering 
Ijght,  Galileo  had  the   satisfaction  of 

*  Hn/^ettB  MDonnced  hig  discovery  in  thit  form : 
nuauaaaeenoedeteteghiiiiitiinimmnn 
UMnnnnnooooppqrrstttttumuuu^  which  he 
afterwards  reeoropoeed  into  the  lentence.  Anmdo 
ehuniur^  tenmi^  phmOt  muqmam  eohctrente^  ad  eeltpti- 
tomindmnto.    i>e telnni LaaS.    ilagie,  1«M.< 


semf  tile  enlightened  portion  in  eaeh 
position  assume  the  form  appropriate  to 
that  hypothesis.  It  was  with  reason, 
therefore,  that  he  laid  stress  on  the  im« 
portanoe  of  this  observation,  which  also 
established  another  doctrine  scarcely  less 
obnoxious  to  the  Anti^Copemioans, 
namely,  that  a  new  point  of  resemblance 
was  here  found  between  the  earth  and 
one  of  the  principal  planets ;  and  as  the 
reflection  from  the  earth  upon  the  moon 
had  shewn  it  to  be  luminous  like  the 
planets  when  subjected  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  so  this  change  of  apparent 
figure  demonstrated  that  one  of  the 
planets  not  near  the  earth,  rand  there- 
fore probably  all,  were  in  their  own 
nature  not  luminous,  and  only  reflected 
the  sun's  light  whicn  feU  upon  them; 
an  inference,  of  which  the  probability 
was  still  farther  increased  a  few  years 
later  by  the  observation  of  the  transit  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc. 

It  is  curious  that  only  twenty-five 
years  before  this  discovery  of  the  phases 
(or  appearances)  of  Venus,  a  commen- 
tator of  Aristotle,  under  the  name  of 
Lucillus  Philalthseus,  had  advanced  the 
doctrine  that  all  the  planets  except  the 
moon  are  luminous  of  themselves,  and 
in  proof  of  his  assertion  had  urged, 
**  that  if  the  other  planets  and  fixed 
stars  received  their  light  from  the  sun, 
they  would,  as  they  approached  and  re- 
ceded from  him,  or  as  ne  approached  and 
receded  from  them,  assume  the  same 
phases  as  the  moon,  which,  he  adds, 
we  have  never  yet  observed."— He  fur- 
ther remarjcs,  ^*  that  Mercury  and  Ve- 
nus would,  m  the  supposed  case  of  their 
being  nearer  the  earth  than  the  sun, 
eclipse  it  occasionaUy,just  as  eclipses 
are  occasioned  by  the  moon."  Perhaps 
it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that-these  very 
passa^s,  in  which  the  reasoning  is  so 
correct,  though  the  facts  are  too  hastily 
taken  for  granted,  (the  common  error  of 
that  school,)  are  quoted  by  Benedetti,  ex- 
pressly to  shew  the  i^orance  and  pre- 
sumption of  the  author.  Copernicus, 
whose  want  of  instruments  had  pre- 
vented him  from  observing  the  horned 
appearance  of  Venus  when  between 
the  earth  and  sun,  had  perceived  how 
formidable  an  obstacle  the  non-appear- 
ance of  thi»^  phenomenon  presented  to 
his  system;  ne  endeavoured,  though 
unsatisfactorily,  to  account  for  it  by 
supposing  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
passed  freely  through  the  body  of  the 
planet,  and  Galileo  takes  occasion  to 
praise  him  for  not  being  det^red  firom 
D2  ^ 
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adopting  the  system,  which,  on  the  whole, 
appeared  to  agree  best  with  the  phe- 
nomena, by  m^ing  with  some  which  it 
did  not  enable  him  to  explain.  Milton, 
whose  poem  is  filled  with  allusions  to 
Galileo  and  his  astronomy,  has  not  suf- 
fered this  beautiful  phenomenon  to  pass 
unnoticed.  After  describing  the  creation 
of  the  Sun,  he  adds  :— 

Hitfcer.  M  to  tbeir  foontain,  other  itan 
Repftinaf » in  their  ^Iden  arms  draw  light, 
(;  And  hence  the  morning  planet  gQda  her  horns.*     " 

Galileo  also  assured  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  fixed  stars  did  not 
receive  their  light  from  the  sun.  This  he 
ascertained  by  comoaring  the  vividness 
of  their  li^t,  in  aU  positions,  with  the 
feebleness  of  that  of  tne  distant  planets, 
and  by  observing  the  different  degrees 
of  brightness  wim  which  all  the  planets 
shone  at  different  distances  from  the 
sun.  The  more  remote  planets  did  not, 
of  course,  afford  equal  facilities  with 
Venus  for  so  decisive  an  observation ; 
but  Galileo  thought  he  observed,  that 
when  Mars  was  m  c^uadratures,  (or  in 
the  quarters,  the  middle  points  of  his 
path  on  either  side,)  his  figure  varied 
slightly  fi-om  a  perfect  circle.  Galileo 
concludes  the  letter,  in  which  he  an- 
nounces these  last  observations  to  his 
pupil  Castelli,  with  the  following  ex- 
pressions, shewing  how  justly  he  esti- 
mated the  opposition  they  encounter- 
ed : — *'  You  almost  make  me  laugh  by 
saying  that  these  clear  observations  are 
sufiicient  to  convince  the  most  obstinate : 
it  seems  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  long 
ago  the  observations  were  enough  to 
convince  those  who  are  capable  of  rea- 
soning, and  those  who  wish  to  learn 
the  truth ;  but  that  to  convince  the  ob* 
stinate,.and  those  who  care  for  nothing 
beyond  the  vain  applause  of  the  stupid 
and  senseless  vulgar,  not  even  the  testi- 
mony of  the  stars  would  su£Bce,  were 
they  to  descend  on  earth  to  speak  for 
^emselves.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to 
procure  some  knowledge  for  ourselves, 
and  rest  contented  with  this  sole  satis- 
faction ;  but  of  advancing  in  popular 
opinion,  or  gaining  the  assent  of  the 
book-philosophers,  let  us  abandon  both 
theliope  and  the  desire.** 

Chapter  IX. 

Account  of  the  Academia  Lincea — Del 
Cimento— Royal  Society. 

Galilbo*s  resignation  of  the  mathema- 
tical professorsmp  at  Padua  occasioned 

*  B.  vii.  ▼•  364.  Other  passages  mar  be  examined 
in  B.  i.  S86 ;  iii.  565--690.  7i»-733;  if.  589;  t. 
SSi,  4U;  Tii.  677;  vui.  1-178.  . 


much  dissatisfaction  to  aU  those  who 
were  connected  witii  that  university. 
Perhaps  not  fully  appreciating  his  de- 
sire of  returning  to  his  native  country, 
and  the  importuice  to  him  and  to  tne 
scientific  world  in  general,  of  the  com* 

glete  leisure  which  Cosmo  secured  to 
im  at  Florence,  (for  by  the  terms  of  his 
diploma  he  was  not  even  required  to  re- 
side at  Pisa,  nor  to  give  any  lectures, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to 
soverei^  princes  and  other  strangers  of 
distinction,)  the  Venetians  remembered 
only  that  tiiey  had  offered  him  an  ho- 
nourable asylum  when  almost  driven 
from  Pisa ;  that  they  had  increased  his 
salaiy  to  foiur  times  the  sum  which  any 

Erevious  professor  had  enjoyed ;  and, 
nally,  by  an  almost  unprecedented  de- 
cree, that  they  had  but  just  secured  him 
in  his  post  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Many  took  such  offence  as  to 
refose  to  have  any  further  communica- 
tion with  him  ^  and  Sagredo,  a  constant 
friend  of  Galileo,  wrote  him  word  that 
he  had  been  threatened  with  a  similar 
desertion  unless  he  should  concur  in 
the  same  peremptory  resolution,  which 
threats,  however,  Sagredo,  at  the  same 
time,  intimates  his  intention  of  braving. 
^  Early  in  the  year  161 1,  Galileo  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  with  marks  of  distinguished 
consideration,  and  where  all  ranks  were 
eager  to  share  the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating the  new  discoveries.  '*  Whether 
we  consider  cardinal,  prince,  or  prelate, 
he  found  an  honourable  reception  from 
them  all,  and  had  their  palaces  as  open 
and  free  to  him  as  the  houses  of  his  pri- 
vate friends.*'*  Among  other  distinc- 
tions he  was  solicited  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly-formed  philosophical 
society,  the  once  celebrated  Academia 
Lincea,  to  which  he  readily  assented. 
The  founder  of  this  society  was  Federigo 
Cesi,  the  Marchese  di  Monticelli,  a  young 
Roman  nobleman,  the  devotion  of  whose 
time  and  fortime  to  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence has  not  been  by  any  means  re- 
warded with  a  reputation  commensurate 
with  his  deserts.  If  the  energy  of  his 
mind  had  been  less  worthily  employed 
than  in  fostering  the  cause  of  science  and 
truth,  and  in  extending  the  advantages 
of  his  birth  and  fortune  to  as  many  as 
were  willing  to  co-operate  with  him,  the 
name  of  Federigo  Cesi  might  have  ap- 
peared more  prominently  on  the  page  of 
history.     Cesi  had  scarcely  completed 

•  6alMh«r7,Math.OoU. 
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hM  18th  year„  nhen,  in  1603,  he  fonned 
the  plan  of  a  philosophical  society, 
which  in  the  fint  instance  consisted 
only  of  himself  and  three  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  Hecke,  a  Flemish  phy- 
sician, St^kiti,  and  Anastasio  de  filiis. 
Cesi*9  father,  the  Duca  d*  Acquasparta, 
who  was  of  an  arbitrary  and  extravagant 
temper,  considered  such  pursuits  and 
asscxnates  as  derogatory  to  his  son's 
rank;  he  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  de- 
sign by  the  most  violent  and  uniusti- 
fiflj>le  proceedings,  in  consequence  of 
which,  Cesi  in  the  beginning  of  1605 
piiyately  Quitted  Rome,  Hecke  was 
obliged  to  leave  Italy  altogether  from 
fear  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  excited 
against  him,  and  the  academvwas  for 
a  time  virtually  dissolved,  llie  details 
of  these  transactions  are  foreign  to  the 
present  narrative :  it  will  be  enough  to 
mention  that,  in  1609,  Cesi,  who  had 
never  altogether  abandoned  his  scheme, 
found  the  qp|X)8ition  decaying  which  he 
at  first  experienced,  and  with  better  suc- 
cess he  renewed  the  plan  which  he  had 
fetched  six  years  before.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  R^ulations  will  serve  to  shew 
the  spirit  in  which  this  distinguisl^d 
society  was  conceived  :— 

"  Trie  Lynoean  Societv  desires  for  its 
academicians,  philosophers  eager  for 
real  knowlec^,  who  will  give  them- 
selves to  the  sttuly  of  nature,  and  espe- 
cially to  mathematics ;  at  the  same  time 
it  win  not  neglect  the  ornaments  of  ele- 
gant literature  and  philology,  which 
Bke  a  graceful  garment  adorn  the  whole 
body  of  science. — In  the  pons  love  of 
wisdom,  and  to  the  praise  of  the  most 
good  and  most  high  Grod,  let  the  Lyn- 
ceans  give  their  minds,  first  to  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  and  afterwards 
to  writing  and  publishing. — It  is  not 
within  the  Lyncean  plan  to  find  leisure 
for  recitations  and  declamatory  assem- 
blies ;  the  meetings  will  neither  be  fr^ 
^nt  nor  foil,  am  chiefly  for  transact- 
ing the  necessary  business  of  the  society : 
but  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  such  exercises 
will  in  no  resnect  be  hindered,  provided 
they  attend  them  as  accessory  studies, 
decently  and  quietly,  and  without 
making  promises  and  professions  of 
how  much  they  are  about  to  do.  For 
there  is  ample  philosophical  em^doyment 
for  every  one  1^  lumself,  particulariy 
if  pains  are  taken  in  travelling  and  in 
the  observation  of  natural  phenomena, 
and  in  the  book  of  nature  which  every 
one  has  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  enough  may 


be  learned  from  the  habits  of  constant 
corre^)ondence  with  each  other,  and 
alternate  offices  of  counsel  and  assist- 
ance,— Let  the  first  fruits  of  wisdom  be 
love ;  and  so  let  the  Lynceans  love  each 
other  as  if  united  by  the  strictest  ties, 
nor  suffer  any  interruption  of  this  sin- 
cere bond  of  love  and  feith,  emanating 
from  the  source  of  virtue  and  philosophy* 
— Let  them  add  to  their  names  the  tiue 
of  Lyncean,  which  has  been  advisedly 
chosen  as  a  warning  and  constant  sti- 
mulus, especially  mien  they  write  on 
any  literary  subject,  also  in  their  private 
letters  to  their  associates,  and  in  gene- 
ral when  any  work  comes  frt)m  them 
wisely  and  well  performed.— The  Lyn- 
ceans will  pass  over  in  silence  all  poll 
tical  controversies  and  quairels  of  every 
kind,  and  wordy  disputes,  especidly 
gratuitous  ones,  which  give  occasion 
to  deceit,  unfriendliness,  and  hatred; 
like  men  who  desire  peace,  and  seek  to 
Iireserve  their  studies  fi-ee  from  molesta- 
tion, and  to  avoid  every  sort  of  disturb- 
ance. And  if  any  one  by  command  of 
his  superiors,  or  from  some  other  ne- 
cessity, is  reduced  to  handle  such  mat- 
ters, since  they  are  foreign  to  physical 
and  mathemaucal  science,  ana  conse- 
ouently  alien  to  the  object  of  the  Aca- 
demy, let  them  be  printed  without  the 
Lyncean  name."  * 

The  society  which  was  eventually  or- 
ganized formed  but  a  very  trifling  part 
of  the  comprehensive  scheme  which 
Cesi  origmally  proposed  to  himself;  it 
had  been  his  wish  to  establish  a  scien- 
tific Order  which  should  have  corre- 
sponding lod^s  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe,  and  m  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
each  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  nor 
less  than  three  members,  besides  an  un- 
limited number  of  Academicians  not 
restricted  to  any  particular  residence  or 
re^ilations.  The  mortifications  and 
difficulties  to  which  he  was  subjected 
from  his  father's  unprincipled  behaviour, 
render  it  most  extniordinary  and  admi- 
rable that  he  should  have  ventured  to 
undertake  even  so  much  as  he  actually 
carried  into  execution.  He  promised  to 
frimish  to  the  members  of  his  society 
such  assistance  as  they  might  require  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  respective  re- 
searches, and  also  to  defray  the  charges 

*  Perhaps  it  wm  to  deprecate  the  hostilitj  of  the 
Jesnits  that,  at  the  eloM  of  ^e«e  Regulationi,  the 
Lfnceans  are  directed  to,  address  their  prajrers, 
among  other  Saints,  especially  to  Ignathu  Loyola, 
as  to  one  who  greaUy  faroared  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing. Odescalchi.  Memorie  dell'  Acad,  de'  Lijicei, 
Roma.  1806. 
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of  publishing  such  of  their  works  asV 
fihould  be  tfiought  worthy  of  appearing 
with  the  common  sanction.  Such  libe- 
ral offfers  were  not  likely  to  meet  with 
an  unfovourable  reception:  they  were 
thankfully  accepted  by  many  well  quali- 
fied to  carry  his  design  into  execution, 
and  Cesi  was  soon  enabled  formally  to 

Tin  his  academy,  the  distinctiTe  title 
wWch  he  borrowed  from  the  Ljrnx, 
with  reference  to  the  piercing  sight 
which  that  animal  has  been  supposed  to 
possess.  This  quality  seemed  to  him  an 
appyropriate  emblem  of  those  which  he 
desired  to  find  in  his  academicians,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  secrets 
of  n&ture ;  and  although,  at  the  present 
day,  the  name  may  appear  to  border  on 
the  grotesque,  it  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  fantastic  names 
of  the  numberless  societies  which  were 
rapidly  formed  in  various  parts  of  Italv 
fiu*  €xceed  whatever  degree  of  quaint- 
ness  may  be  thou^t  to  belong  to  the 
Lyncean  name.  The  Inflamed — the 
Transformed — the  Uneasy  —  the  Hu- 
morists— ^the  Fantastic— thle  Intricate — 
the  Indolent — ^the  Senseless — ^the  Un- 
deceived— the  Valiant — the  i^therial 
Societies  are  selected  from  a  vast  num- 
ber of  similar  institutions,  the  names  of 
which,  now  almost  their  sole  remains, 
are  collected  by  the  industry  of  Morhof 
and  Tfraboschi*.  The  Humorists*  are 
named  by  Morhof  as  the  only  Italian 
philosophical  society  anterior  to  the 
Lynceans;  their  fbunder  was  Paolo 
Mancino,  and  the  distinctive  symbol 
which  they  adopted  was  rain  dropping 
from  a  cloud,  with  the  motto  Redit  ag- 
mine  duld  ; — ^their  titie  is  derived  from 
the  same  metaphor.  The  object  of  their 
union  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  tne  Lynceans,  but  they  at  no 
time  attained  to  the  celebrity  to  which 
Cesi's  society  rose  from  the  moment  of 
its  incorporation.  Cesi  took  the  presi- 
dency for  his  life;  and  the  celebrated 
Baptista  Porta  was  appointed  vice  pre- 
sident at  Naples.  Stelluti  acted  as  the 
legal  representative  of  the  society,  with 
the  title  of  procuratore.  Of  the  other 
two  original  members  Anastasio  de  Filiis 
was  dead,  and  although  Hecke  returned 
to  Italy  in  1614,  and  rejoined  the  Acar 
demy,  yet  he  was  soon  afterwards  struck 
off  the  list  in  consequence  of  his  lapsing 
into  insanity.  Among  the  academicians 
we  find  the  names  of  Gralileo,  Fabio  Co- 

*  PolrbUtor  Litersrios,  Hec— Storia  della  Lett«rat. 
lUl.  The  ktiU  exUtinff  society  of  Chaff;  more  fl^ene- 
nUr  knovrn  by  i to  Italian  tiUe,  Delia  Crusca,  beloan 
to  tMtamt  period* 


lonna,  Lucas  Vaterio,  GKWttcd,  Welscr, 
Giovanni  Fabro,  Terrentio,  Virghiio  Ce- 
sarini,  Ciampoli,  Molitor,  Cardinal  Bar^ 
berino,  (nephew  of  Pope  Uiban  VIII.) 
Stelliola,8alviati,&c. 

The  principal  monument  stiU  remain- 
ing of  the  zeal  and  industry  to  which 
Cesi  incited  his  academicians  is  the 
Phytobasanos,  a  compendium  of  the 
natural  history  of  Meiaco,  which  must 
be  considered  a  surprising  performane« 
for  the  times  in  which  it  appeared.  It 
was  written  by  a  Spaniard  named  Her- 
nandez ;  and  Keccho,  who  often  has  the 
credit  of  the  whole  work,  made  great  adr 
ditions  to  it  During  fifty  years  the  ma- 
nuscript had  been  neglected,  when  Ceii 
discovered  it,  and  em^doyed  Terrentio, 
Fabro,  and  Colonna,  all  L3mceans,  to 
publish  it  enriched  with  their  notes  and 
emendations.  Cesi  himself  published 
several  treatises,two  of  which  are  extant ; 
his  Tabulm  Pkytosoph%c€B^  and  a  Disser- 
tation on  Bees  entitied  4ptarttim,  tiie 
only  known  copy  of  which  last  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  His  great  work, 
Thmtrum  Natura,  was  never  printed ; 
a  circumstance  which  tends  to  shew  that 
he  did  not  assemble  the  society  round 
him  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  hit 
own  vanity,  but  postponed  the  publicar 
tion  of  his  own  proauctions  to  the  la- 
bours of  his  coadjutors.  This,  and  many 
other  valuable  works  belonging  to  the 
academy  existed  in  manuscript  till  lately 
in  the  Albani  Library  at  Rome.  Cesi 
collected,  not  a  large,  but  ftn  useful  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  academy,  (which 
was  afterwards  augmented  on  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Cesarini  by  the  dona- 
tion of  his  books) ;  he  filled  a  botanical 
garden  with  the  rarer  specimens  of 
plants,  and  arran(|;ed  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral curiosities ;  his  pala^te  at  Rome  was 
constantiy  open  to  the  academicians ;  his 
purse  ana  his  influence  were  employed 
with  ec[ual  liberality  in  their  service. 

Cesi^s  death,  in  1632,  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  a 
consequence  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  munificence  with  which  he  had 
fi^m  the  first  sustained  it:  no  one 
could  be  found  to  fill  his  place  in  the 
princely  manner  to  which  the  academi- 
cians were  accustomed,  and  the  society, 
after  lingering  some  years  under  the  no- 
minal patronage  of  Urban  VIIL,  gra- 
dually decayed,  till,  by  the  death  of  its 
principal  members,  and  dispersion  of  the 
rest,  it  became  entirely  extinct*.  Bianchi, 

•  F.  Ooloaui  PhjtobMaavt  Jmd  Plaaoo  Anetora. 
Vlorent,  1744. 
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vfaoM  •ketch  of  the  tcademy  was 
almost  the  only  one  till  the  appearance 
of  Odescalchi*8  history,  made  an  attempt 
to  revive  it  in  the  succeeding  centiiry, 
but  without  any  permanent  effect  A 
society  under  tm  same  name  has  been 
formed  since  1784,  and  is  still  flourish- 
ing in  Rome.  Before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject it  may  be  mentioned,  thai  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  that  Bacon*s  works  were 
known  in  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
to  Cesi,  dated  1625 ;  in  which  Pozzo, 
who  had  gone  to  Paris  with  Cardinal 
Barberino,  mentions  having  seen  them 
there  with  great  admiration,  and  sug- 
gests that  Bacon  would  be  a  fit  person 
to  be  proposed  as  a  inember  of  their 
societjr.  After  Oalileo^s  death,  three  of 
his  principal  foHowers,  Viviani,  Torri- 
oeUi,  and  Ag^unti  formed  the  plan  of  es- 
tablishing a  sunilar  ];>hilosophicaI  society, 
and  though  Aggiunti  and  Torricelli  died 
before  tl^  scheme  could  be  realized, 
-  Viviani  pressed  it  forward,  and,  under 
the  auspices  of  Ferdinand  II.,  formed  a 
society,  which,  in  1657,  merged  in  the 
&mous  Academia  dd  Cimmto,  or  £x« 
perimental  Academy.  This  latter  heki 
its  occasional  meetings  at  the  palace  of 
Ferdinand's  brother,  Leopold  de*  Medici : 
it  was  composed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
of  Galileo's  pupils  and  friends.  During 
the  few  years  that  this  society  lasted,  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  which  was 
declared  to  be  the  repetition  and  deve* 
lopement  of  Galileo's  experiments,  it 
k<^t  up  a  correspondence  with  the  pnn- 
dpal  philosophers  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, but  when  Leopold  was,  in  1666, 
created  a  cardinal,  it  i^ypears  to  have 
been  dissolved,  scarcely  ten  years  after 
its  institutiont.  This  digression  may  be 
excused  in  favour  of  so  interesting  an 
establishment  as  the  Academia  lincea, 
which  preceded  bv  half  a  century  the 
fbrmation  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  Acad6mie  Fran^oise  of  Paris. 
These  latter  two  are  mentioned  toge- 
ther, probably  for  the  first  time,  by  Sa- 
lusbury.  The  passage'.is  cunous  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  and  worth  extract- 
ing:— *'  In  imitation  of  these  societies, 
Paris  and  London  have  erected  theirs  of 
L^  Beaux  Biprii$,  and  of  the  Viriuon : 
the  one  bvthe  countenance  of  the  most 
eminent  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  other  by 
the  royal  encouragement  of  his  sacred 
Majes^  that  now  is.  The  Beaux  Esprits 
have  published  sundry  vdumes  of  their 
moral  and    physiological    conferences, 

•  Nelli  Sanrio  di  StDri*  Litemria  Fiorentina, 


with  the  Uws  and  history  of  tiieir  Mow- 
ship;  and  I  hope  the  like  in  due  time 
from  our  Royal  Society ;  that  so  such  as 
envie  their  fame  and  foUcity,  and  such 
as  suspect  their  ability  and  candor,  may 
be  silenced  and  disappointed  in  ihsai  dfr- 
traetions  and  expectations,"  * 

Chapter  X, 

8poU  on  the  Sun — E$s(w  on  Floating 
Bodies — Scheiner — Change  in  8a* 
turn, 

Galilko  (fid  not  indulge  the  curiosity 
of  his  Roman  friends  by  exhibiting  onhr 
the  wonders  already  mentioned,  which 
now  began  to  lose  the  gloss  of  novelty, 
but  disclosed  a  new  discoveiy,  which  i^p* 
peered  still  more  extraordinary,  and,  to 
the  opposite  faction,  more  hateful  than 
anything  of  which  he  had  yet  spoken. 
This  was  the  discovery,  which  he  first 
made  in  the  month  of  March,  1611,  of 
dark  spots  on  the  body  of  the  sun.  A 
cunous  fact,  and  one  which  well  serves  to 
illustrate  Galileo's  superiority  in  seeing 
things  simply  as  they  are,  is,  that  these 
spots  had  been  obsenfed  and  recorded 
centuries  before  he  existed,  but,  for  want 
of  careful  observation,  their  true  nature 
had  been  constantly  misapprehended 
One  of  the  most  cdebrated  occasions 
was  in  the  year  807  of  our  era,  in  which 
a  dark  spot  is  mentioned  as  visible  on 
the  hee  of  the  sun  during  seven  or  eight 
days.  It  was  then  supposed  to  be  Mer- 
cury t.  Kepler,  whose  astronomical 
knowledge  would  not  suffer  him  to  over* 
look  that  it  was  impossible  that  Mercury 
could  remain  so  long  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun«  preferred  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  supposing  that,  in  Aimoin's  original 
account,  the  expression  was  not  octo 
dies  (eight  dajrs),  but  octotiee — a  barba- 
rous WOTd,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  written  for  octiee  (eigtit  times) ;  and 
that  the  other  accounts  (in  which  the 
number  of  days  mentioned  is  difierent) 
copj^ing  loos^  from  the  first,  had  both 
mifliaken  the  word,  and  misquoted  th« 
time  which  they  thought  they  found  men- 
"lioned. there.  It  is  impossible  to  kwk 
on  this  explanation  as  satisfiictory,  but 
Kepler,  who  at  that  time  did  not  dream 
of  spots  on  the  sun,  was  perfectly  don- 
tented  with  it  In  1609,  he  himself  ob- 
served upon  the  sun  a  black  spci,  which 
he  in  like  manner  mistook  for  Mercury^ 
and  unluckily  the  day,  bemg  cloudy,  did 

*  balosbarr's  Math.  Coll.  roL  ii.  London,  1064. 
1  AiinouilHi»t.Fraiiconm».    Parialiii.  XWS?.    ■ 
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not  allow  him  to  oontemi^ate  it  sulBci- 
ently  long  to  discover  his  eiror,  which 
the  slowness  of  its  apparent  motion  would 
soon  have  pointed  out*  He  hastened  to 
publish  his  supposed  observation,  but  no 
sooner  was  Galileo's  discovery  of  the  solar 
spots  announced,  than  he,  with  that 
candour  which  as  much  as  his  flinty 
disposition  certainly  characterized  him 
at  aU  times,  retracted  his  former  opinion, 
and  owned  his  belief  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  In  fact  it  is  known  from  the 
more  accurate  theory  which  we  now  pos- 
sess of  Mercury's  motions,  that  it  did  not 
pass  over  the  sun's  face  at  the  time  when 
Kepler  thought  he  perceived  it  there. 

Galileo's  observations  were  in  their 
consequences  to  him  particularly  unfor- 
tunate, as  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy in  which  they  engaged  him,  he  first 
became  personally  emlnroiled  with  the 
powerful  party,  whose  prevailing  influ- 
ence was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his 
subsequent  misfortunes.  Before  we  enter 
upon  tnat  discussion,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  another  famous  treatise  which 
Galileo  produced  soon  after  his  return 
from  Rome  to  Florence,  in  1612.  This 
is,  his  Discourse  on  Floating  Bodies, 
which  restored  Archimedes'  theory  of 
hydrostatics,  and  has,  of  course,  met  with 
the  opposition  whidi  few  of  Galileo's 
works  failed  to  encounter.  In  the  com- 
mencement, he  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  writing  on  a  subject  so  dif- 
ferent from  tiiat  which  chiefly  occupied 
the  public  attention,  and  declared  that  he 
had  been  too  closely  occupied  in  calcu- 
lating the  periods  of  the  revolutions  of 
Jimiter's  satellites  to  permit  him  to  pub- 
lish anything  earlier.  These  periods  he 
had  succeeded  in  determinii^  during  the 
preceding  year,  whilst  at  Rome,  and  he 
now  announced  them  to  complete  their 
circuits,  the  first  in  about  1  day,  18^ 
hours ;  the  second  in  3  days,  13  hours, 
20  minutes ;  the  third  in  7  days,  4  hours ; 
and  the  outermost  in  16  days,  18  hours. 
All  these  numbers  he  gave  merely  as 
approximately  true,  and  promised  to  con- 
tinue his  observations,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  results.  He  then  adds  an 
announcement  of  his  recent  discovery  of 
the  solar  spots,  "  which,  as  they  change 
their  situation,  offer  a  strong  ar^ment, 
either  that  the  sun  revolves  on  itself,  or 
that,  perhaps,  other  stars,  like  Venus  and 
Mercury,  revolve  about  it,  invisible  at  all 
other  times,  on  account  of  the  small  dis- 
tance to  which  they  are  removed  from 

*  Hwcwiiu  in  sole  risof.  1609. 


him."  To  this  he  afterwards  anbioined, 
that,  by  continued  observation,  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  these  solar  spots 
were  in  actual  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  where  they  are  continually 
i^;ypearitig  and  disappearing ;  that  thenr 
^ures  were  very  irregular,  some  being 
very  dark,  and  others  not  so  black ;  that 
one  would  often  divide  into  three  or  four, 
and,  at  other  times,  two,  three,  or  more 
virould  unite  into  one;  besides  which, 
that  they  had  all  a  common  and  regular 
motion,  yrith  which  they  revolved  Itound 
vrith  the  sun,  which  turned  upon  it^  axis 
in  about  the  time  of  a  lunar  month. 

Having  by  these  prefatory  observar 
tions  assuaged  the  public  thirst  for  aa- 
tronomical  novelties,  he  ventures  to  in- 
troduce the  principal  subject  of  the  trea- 
tise above  mentioned.  The  question  of 
floating  bridges  had  been  discussed  at 
one  of  the  scientific  parties,  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Gralileo's  friend  Salviati, 
and  the  general  opinion  of  the  com- 
pany appearing  to  be  that  the  floating 
or  sinking  of  a  body  depended  princi- 
pally upon  its  shape,  Galileo  undertook 
to  convince  them  of  their  error.  If  he 
had  not  preferred  more  direct  arguments, 
he  inight  merely  have  told  them  that  in 
this  instance  they  v?ere  opposed  to  their 
favourite  Aristotle,  whose  words  are  very 
unequivocal  on  the  point  in  dispute. 
''Form  is  not  the  cause  why  a  body 
moves  downwards  rather  than  upvrards, 
but  it  does  afifect  the  swiftness  with 
which  it  moves  ;"♦  which  is  exactly  ttie 
distinction  which  those  who  called  them- 
selves Aristotelians  were  unable  to  per- 
ceive, and  to  which  the  opinions  of  Ajis- 
totle  himself  were'  not  alwajrs  true.  Gbt 
lileo  states  the  discussion  to  have  imme- 
diately arisen  from  the  assertion  of  some 
one  in  the  company,  that  condensation  is 
the  effect  of  cold,  and  ice  was  mentioned 
as  an  instance.  On  this,  Galileo  obscored, 
that  ke  is  rather  water  rarefied  than  con- 
densed, the  proof  of  which  is,  that  ice 
always  floats  upon  water.t  It  was  re- 
plied, that  the  reason  of  this  phenoHienon 
was,  not  the  superior  lightness  of  the 
ice,  but  its  incapadty,  owing  to  its  flat 
shape,  to  penetrate  and  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  water.  Galileo  denied 
this,  and  asserted  that  ice  of  any  shape 
wo\M  float  upon  water,  and  tHat,  if  a 

[   *  DeCoelo.lib.4. 

t  For  a  discQsskm  of  tiiin  tini^nlar  phenomanon, 
tee  Treatise  oo  Heat,  p.  19 ;  and  it  it  worth  while  to 
remark  in  jpeMtng,  what  an  admirable  inttanoe  it 
affords  of  Oalilecni  iutantaneoos  abandonment  of  a 
theory  so  aoon  as  it  became  iocontitteBt  with  ex- 
periment. 
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jkl  ]deoe  of  ioe  were  ioreibly  taken  to 
the  bottom,  it  would  of  itself  rise  again 
to  the  surface.  Upon  this  assertion  it 
appears  that  the  conversatbn  became  so 
euunorous,  that  Gralileo  thought  it  perti- 
nent to  commence  his  Essay  with  the 
ioUowing  observation  on  the  advanta^ 
of  deltrering  scientific  opinions  in  wnt- 
ing,  **  because  in  conversational  argu- 
ments, either  one  or  other  party,  or  per- 
hi^  both,  are  apt  to  get  overwarm,  and 
to  speak  overloud,  aid  either  do  not 
suffer  each  other  to  be  heard,  or  else, 
transported  with  the  obstinacy  of  not 
yielding,  wander  far  away  from  the  ori- 
nnal  mxiposition,  and  confound  both 
Uiemsehres  and  their  auditors  with  the 
novelty  and  variety  of  their  assertions/* 
After  this  gentle  rebuke  he  proceeds  with 
his  acgument,  in  which  he  takes  occa- 
sion TO  state  the  femous  hydrostatical 
paradox,  of  which  the  earliest  notice  is 
to  be  found  in  Stevin*s  works,  a  contem- 
porary Flemish  engineer,  and  refers  it  to 
a  prind^  on  which  we  shall  enlarge  in 
another  chapter.  He  then  explains  the 
true  theoiy  of  buoyancy,  and  refutes  the 
fidse  reasoniqg  on  wluoh  .the  contrary 
opinions  were  iounded,  with  a  variety  oi 
esroeriments. 

The  whole  value  and  interest  of  expe- 
rimental processes  generally  depends  on 
a  variety  of  minute  circumstances,  the 
detail  of  which  would  be  particularly 
unsuited  to  a  sketch  like  the  present 
one.  For  those  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming more  familiar  with  Galileo's 
mode  of  condiictinf  an  argument,  it  is 
fortunate  that  such  a  series  of  experi- 
ments exists  as  that  contained  in  this 
essay;  experiments  which,  from  their 
simplicity,  admit  of  being  for  the  most 
part  concisely  enumerate  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  so  much  intrinsic 
beauty  and  characteristic  power  of  forc- 
iii{^  conviction.  They  also  present  an  ad- 
nurable  specimen  of  the  talent  for  which 
Galileo  was  so  deservedly  fiEunous,  of  in- 
venting ingenious  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  adversaries'  absSurd  opinions  before 
he  condescended  to  crush  them,  shew- 
ing that  nothing  but  his  love  of  truth 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  being  a  more 
subtle  sophist  than  any  amoi:^  them. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons  for  giving 
these  experiments  somewhat  in  detail 
is  the  fact  that  all  explanation  of  one  of 
the  princqMil  phenomena  to  which  they 
allude  is  omitted  in  many  more  modem 
treatises  on  Hydrostatics ;  and  in  some 
it  is  referred  precisely  to  the  false  doe- 
trines  here  confuted. 


The  marrow  of  the  dispute  is  induded 
in  Galileo's  assertion,  that  "  The  diversity 
of  figure  given  to  anjr  solid  cannot  be  in 
any  way  the  cause  of  its  absolutely  sink- 
ing or  floating ;  so  that  if  a  solid,  when 
formed  for  exumple  into  a  spherical 
figure,  sinks  or  floats  in  the  water,  the 
same  bodv  will  sink  or  float  in  the  same 
water,  when  put  into  any  other  form. 
The  breadth  of  the  figure  may  indeed 
retard  its  velocity,  as  wdl  of  ascent  as 
descent,  and  more  and  more  acqprding 
as  the  said  figure  is  reduced  to  a  greater 
breadth  and  thinness ;  but  that  it  may 
be  reduced  to  such  a  form  as  absolutely 
to  put  an  end  to  its  motion  in  the  same 
fluid,  I  hold  to  be  impossible.  In  this 
I  have  met  with  great  contradicUMis 
who,  producing  some  experiments,  and 
in  particular  a  thin  board  of  ebony, 
and  a  ball  of  the  same  wood,  and  shew* 
ing  that  the  ball  in  water  sinks  to  the 
bottom*,  and  that  the  board  if  put  lightfy 
on  the  surfaoe  floats,  have  held  and  con- 
firmed themselves  in  their  opinion  with 
the  authority  of  Aristotie,  that  the  cause 
of  that  rest  is  the  breadth  of  the  figure, 
unable  by  its  small  weight  to  pierce  and 
pnetrate  the  resistance  of  the  water's 
thickness,  which  is  readily  overcome  by 
the  other  spherkial  figjore." — For  liie  pur- 
pose of  these  eiqperiments,  Galileo  re- 
commends a  substaaee  such  as  wax* 
which  may  be  easily  mould^  into  any 
shape,  and  with  which,  by  the  addition 
of  a^  few  filings  of  lead,  a  substance  may 
be  readily  made  of  any  required  specific 
gravity.  He  then  declares  that  if  a  ball 
of  wax  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  or  bigger, 
be  made  in  this  manner  heavy  enough 
to  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  so  li^htiy  that 
if  we  take  from  it  only  one  ^ram  of  lead 
it  returns  to  the  top ;  and  if  the  same 
wax  be  afterwards  moulded  into  a  broad 
and  thin  cake,  or  into  any  other  figure, 
r^ular  or  hregular,  the  addition  of  the 
same  grain  of  lead  will  always  make  it 
sink,  and  it  will  again  rise  when  we  re- 
move the  lead  from  it— ".But  methinks 
I  hear  some  of  the  adversaries  raise  a 
doubt  upon  my  produced  esq^eriment : 
and,  fir^,  they  ofter  to  my  consideratk>n 
that  the  figure,  as  a  figure  simply,  and 
disjunct  from  the  matter,  worksno  effect, 
but  requires  to  be  conjdned  with  the 
matter ;  and,  moreover,  not  with  eveiy 
matter,  but  with  those  only  wherewith 
it  may  be  able  to  execute  the  desired 
operation.    Just  as  we  see  by  experience 

"*  EboDjr  !(•  one  of  th«  fnr  woods  hearier  thaa 
water.    JKfeTmtiseoftHjdrotUUiei. 
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fhat  an  acute  and  thaap  ang^  it  more 
apt  to  cut  than  an  obtuse ;  yet  always 
rrovided  that  both  one  and  the  other  are 
joined  with  a  matter  fit  to  cut,  as  for  in- 
stance, steel.  Therefore  a  knife  with  a 
fine  and  sharp  edge  cuts  bread  or  wood 
with  much  ease,  which  it  wiU  not  do  if 
the  edge  be  blunt  and  thick ;  but  if,  in* 
stead  of  steel,  any  one  will  take  wax  and 
tnouM  it  into  a  knife,  undoubtedly  he  will 
never  learn  the  effects  of  sharp  and 
blunt  edges,  because  neither  of  thrai 
will  cut;  the  wax  being  unable,  by  reason 
of  its  flexibility,  to  overcome  the  hard- 
ness of  the  wood  and  bread.  And  then»- 
fbre,  applying  the  like  discourse  to  our 
aigument,  they  say  that  the  difference  ai 
fi^ue  will  shew  different  effects  with 
r^ard  to  floating  and  sinking,  but  not 
coi\]oined  with  any  kind  of  matter,  but 
only  with  those  matters  which  by  their 
weight  are  able  to  overcome  the  visco- 
sity of  the  water  (like  the  ebony  which 
th^  have  selected) ;  and  he  that  will 
select  cork  or  other  light  wood  to  fbrm 
solids  of  different  figures,  would  in  vain 
seek  to  find  out  what  operation  figure 
has  in  sinking  or  floating,  because  all 
would  swim,  and  that  not  through  any 
property  of  this  or  that  figure,  but 
through  the  debility  of  the  maUer/* 

"  When  I  begin  to  examine  one  by  pne 
all  the  partk^ulars  here  produced,  I  allow 
not  only  that  figures,  simply  as  such,  do 
not  operate  in  natural  things,  but  alsothat 
they  are  never  separated  from  the  cMpo- 
real  substance,  nor  have  I  ever  alleged 
them  to  be  stript  of  seasible  matter: 
and  also  1  freely  admit,  that  in  our  en- 
deavours to  examine  the  diversity  of 
accidents  which  depend  upon  the  variety 
of  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  them 
to  matters  which  obstruct  not  the  various 
operations  of  those  various  figures.  I 
admit  and  grant  that  I  should  do  veyy  ill 
if  I  were  to  try  the  influence  of  a  sharp 
edge  with  a  knife  of  wax,  applyin;^  it  to 
cut  an  oak,  because  no  sharpness  mwax 
is  able  to  cut  that  very  hard  wood.  But 
yet,  such  an  experiment  of  this  knife 
would  not  be  beside  the  purpose  to  cut 
curded  milk,  or  other  very  yielding  mat- 
ter; nay,  in  such  matters,  the  wax  is 
more  convenient  than  steel  for  finding 
the  difference  depending  on  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  angles,  because  milk  is  cut 
indifferently  with  a  razor,  or  a  blunt 
knife.  We  must  therefore  have  regard 
not  only  to  the  hardness,  solidity,  or 
w^ht  of  the  bodies  which,  under  dif- 
ferent figures,  are  to  divide  some  mat- 
ters asunder;  but  also,  on  the  other 


hand,  to  the  retktanee  oC  flit  matter  to 
be  penetrated.  And,  since  I  have  dM)sen 
a  matter  which  does  penetrate  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water,  and  in  all  figures  de- 
scends to  the  bottom,  my  antagonists 
can  charge  me  with  no  ddfect ;  nor  (to 
revert  to  their  illustration)  have  I  ab> 
tempted  to  test  the  eflioacy  of  acuAeness 
by  cutting  with  matters  unable  to  cu^ 
I  subjoin  withal,  that  all  caution,  dis> 
tinotion,  and  election  of  matter  would 
be  superfluous  and  unneoesMiry,  if  the 
body  to  be  cut  should  not  at  all  resist 
the  cutting :  if  the  knife  were  to  be  used 
in  cutting  a  mist,  or  smoke,  one  of  paper 
would  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  one  of 
Damascus  steel;  and  I  assert  that  this  is 
the  case  with  water,  and  that  there  is  not 
any  solid  of  such  lightness  or  of  such  a 
figure,  that  being  put  on  the  water  it 
will  not  divide  a^  penetrate  its  thick- 
ness ;  and  if  you  will  examine  more 
oarefliUy  your  thin  boards  of  wood,  you 
will  see  that  they  have  part  of  their 
thickness  underwater;  and,  moreover, 
you  wiU  see  that  the  shavings  of  ebony, 
stone,  or  metal,  when  they  float,  have 
not  only  thus  broken  the  continuity  of 
the  water,  but  are  with  all  their  thick- 
ness under  the  surface  of  it ;  and  that 
more  and  more,  according  as  the  float- 
ing substance  is  heavi^-,  so  that  a  thin 
floating  plate  of  lead  will  be  lower  than 
the  sunace  of  the  surrounding  water  by 
at  least  twelve  times  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  and  gold  will  dive  below  the  level 
of  the  water  almost  twenty  times  the 
thickness  of  the  plate,  as  I  shall  shew 
presently.*' 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly 
the  non-resistance  of  water  to  pene<« 
tration,  Ckdileo  then  directs  a  cone 
to  be  made  of  wood  or  wax,  and  as- 
serts that  when  it  floats,  either  with  its 
base  or  point  in  the  water,  the  solid 
content  of  the  part  immersed  will  be  the 
same,  although  the  point  is,  by  its  shape, 
better  adapted  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water  to  division,  if  that 
were  the  cause  of  the  buoyancy.  Or  the 
experiment  may  be  variecl  by  tempering 
the  wax  with  mags  of  lead,  till  it  sinks 
in  the  water,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
in  any  figure  the  same  coik  must  be 
added  to  it  to  raise  it  to  the  surface. — 
**  This  silences  not  my  antagonists ;  but 
they  say  that  all  the  discourse  hitherto 
mside  by  me  imports  little  to  them,  and 
that  it  serves  their  turn,  that  tiiiey  have 
demonstrated  in  one  instance,  and  in  such 
manner  and  figure  as  pleases  them  best, 
namely,  in  a  board  and  a  ball  of  ebony, 
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that  one,  wKen  put  into  the  water,  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  that  the  other  stays 
to  swim  at  the  top;  and  the  matter 
being  the  same,  and  the  two  bodies  dif- 
fering in  nothing  but  in  figure,  they 
affirm  that  with  all  perspicuity  thev 
have  demonstrated  and  sensibly  manf- 
ftsted  what  they  undertook.  Neverthe- 
less I  believe,  and  think  I  can  prove 
that  this  very  experiment  proves  nothing 
against  my  theory.  And  iirst  it  is 
ffdse  that  the  ball  sinks,  and  the  board 
not ;  for  the  board  will  sink  too,  if  you 
do  to  both  the  figures  as  the  words  of 
our  question  require ;  that  is,  if  you  put 
them  both  in  the  water ;  for  to  be  in 
the  water  implies  to  be  placed  in  the 
water,  and  by  Aristotle's  own  definition 
of  place,  to  be  placed  imports  to  be  en- 
vironed by  the  surface  of  the  ambient 
body;  but  when  my  antagonists  shew 
the  floating  board  of  ebony,  they  put  it 
not  into  the  water,  but  upon  the  water ; 
where,  l)eing  detained  by  a  certain  im- 
pediment (of  which  more  anon)  it  is  snr- 
roimded,  partly  with  water,  partly  with 
air,  which  is  contrary  to  our  agreement, 
lor  that  was  that  the  bodies  should  be 
in  the  water,  and  not  part  in  the  water, 
part  in  the  air.  I  will  not  omit  another 
reason,  founded  also  upon  experience, 
and,  if  I  deceive  not  myself,  conclu- 
sive against  the  notion  that  figure,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  water  to  penetra* 
tion  have  anjrthing  to  do  with  the  buoy- 
ancy of  bodies.  Choose  a  piece  of  wood 
or  Aher  matter,  as  for  instance  walnut- 
wood,  of  which  a  ball  rises  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water  to  the  surface  more 
alowly  than  a  ball  of  ebony  of  the  same 
size  sinks,  so  that  clearly  the  ball  of 
ebony  divides  the  water  more  readily  in 
sinking  than  does  the  walnut  in  rismg. 
Then  take  a  board  of  walnut-tree  equal 
to  and  like  the  fioating  ebony  one  of 
my  antagonists ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
this  latter  fioats  by  reason  of  the  figure 
being  unable  to  penetrate  the  water,  the 
other  of  walnut-tree,  without  all  ques- 
tion, if  thrust  to  the  bottom  ought  to 
stey  there,  as  having  the  same  impeding 
figure,  and  being  less  apt  to  overcome 
the  said  resistance  of  the  water.  But  if 
we  find  by  experience  that  not  only  the 
ihinl)oard,  but  every  other  figure  of  the 
same  walnut-tree  will  return  to  float,  as 
unquestionably  we  shall,  then  I  must 
desire  my  opponents  to  forbear  to  attri- 
bute the  floating  of  the  ebony  to  the 
figure  of  the  board,  since  the  resistance 
of  the  water  is  the  same  in  rising  as  in 
nnldng,  and  the  force  of  ascensioii  of 


Uie  walnutrtree  is  less  than  the  ebony's 
fierce  for  going  to  the  bottom." 

"  Now,  let  us  return  to  the  thin  plate  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  the  thin  board  of  ebony, 
and  let  us  lay  it  lightly  upon  the  water,  so 
that  it  may  stay  there  without  sinking, 
and  carefuUy  observe  the  efPect  It  will 
appear  dearly  that  the  plates  are  a  consi- 
derable matter  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  water  which  rises  up,  and  makes  a 
kind  of  rampart  round  them  on  every 
side,  in  the  manner  shewn  in  the  an- 


sertts  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
A  E  I O  the  surface  of  the  plate.  But  if 
it  have  already  penetrated  and  overcome 
the  continuity  of  the  water,  and  is  of  its 
own  nature  heavier  than  the  water,  why 
does  it  not  continue  to  sink,  but  stop 
and  suspend  itself  in  that  little  dimple 
that  its  weight  has  made  in  the  water  ? 
My  answer  is,  because  in  sinMng  till  its 
surface  is  below  the  water  which  rises 
up  in  a  bank  round  it,  it  draws  after  and 
carries  along  with  it  the  air  above  it,  so 
that  that  which  in  this  case  descends  and 
is  placed  in  the  water,  is  not  only  the 
board  of  ebony  or  plate  of  iron,  but  a 
compound  of  ebony  and  air,  from  which 
composition  results  a  solid  no  longer 
specifically  heavier  than  the  water,  as  was 
tne  ebony  or  gold  alone.  But,  Gentlemen, 
we  want  the  same  matter ;  you  are  to 
alter  nothing  but  the  shape,  and  there- 
fore have  the  goodness  to  remove  this 
air,  which  may  be  done  simply  by  wash- 
ing the  upper  surface  of  the  board,  for 
the  water  having  once  got  between  the 
board  and  air  will  run  together,  and  the 
ebony  will  go  to  the  bottom ;  and  if  it 
does  not,  you  have  won  the  day.  But 
methinks  I  hear  some  of  my  antagonists 
cunningly  opposing  this,  and  telling  me 
that  they  ^ill  not  on  any  account  allow 
their  board  to  be  wetted,  because  the 
weight  of  the  water  so  added,  by  making 
it  heavier  than  it  was  before,  draws  it  to 
the  bottom,  and  that  the  addition  of  new 
weight  is  contrary  to  our  agreement, 
which  was  that  the  matter  should  be  the 
same.** 

"  To  this  I  answer  first,  that  nobody 
can  suppose  bodies  to  be  put  into  the 
water  without  their  being  wet,  nor  do  I 
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wish  to  do  more  to  the  board  than  you 
may  do  to  the  ball.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  board  sinks  on  account  of 
the  weight  of  the  water  added  in  the 
washing ;  for  I  will  put  ten  or  twenty 
drops  on  the  floating  boards  and  so  long 
as  tney  stand  separate  it  shall  not  sink ; 
but  if  the  boara  be  taken  out,  and  all 
that  water  wiped  off,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face bathed  with  one  single  drop,  and 
put  it  again  upon  the  water,  there  is  no 
question  but  it  will  sink,  the  other  water 
running  to  cover  it»  being  no  longer 
hinder^  by  the  air.  In  the  next  i^£ce 
it  is  alto^ther  false  that  water  can  in 
any  way  increase  the  weight  of  bodies 
immersed  in  it,  for  water  has  no  weight 
in  water,  since  it  does  not  sink.  Now, 
just  as  he  who  should  say  that  brass 
by  its  own  nature  sinks,  but  that  when 
formed  into  the  shape  of  a  kettle,  it  ac- 
quires from  that  figure  a  virtue  of  hing 
in  the  water  without  sinking,  would  say 
what  is  false,  because  that  is  not  purely 
brass  whic^  then  is  put  into  the  water* 
but  a  compound  of  brass  and  air ;  so  is 
it  neither  more  nor  less  flalse,  that  a  thin 
plate  of  brass  or  ebony  swims  by  virtue 
of  its  dilated  and  broad  figure.  Also  I 
cannot  omit  to  tell  my  opponents,  that 
this  conceit  of  refusing  to  oathe  the  sur- 
face of  the  board,  might  beget  an  opinion 
in  a  third  person  of  a  poverty  of  argu- 
ments on  their  side,  especially  as  the 
conversation  began  about  flakes  of  ice, 
in  which  it  would  be  simple  to  require 
that  the  surfaces  shouki  be  kept  dry; 
not  to  mention  that  such  pieces  of  ice, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  always  float,  and 
as  my  antagonists  say,  because  of  their 
shape.** 

**  Some  may  wonder  that  I  affirm  this 
power  to  be  m  the  air  of  keeping  the 
plate  of  brass  or  silver  above  water,  as 
if  in  a  certain  sense  I  would  attribute  to 
the  air  a  kind  of  magnetic  virtue  for  sus- 
taining heavy  bodies  with  which  it  is 
in  contact.  To  satisfy  all  these  doubts, 
I  have  contrived  the  following  experi- 
ment to  demonstrate  how  truly  the  air 
does  support  these  solids ;  for  I  have 
found,  when  one  of  these  bodies  which 
floats  when  placed  lightly  on  the  water, 
is  thoroughly  bathed  aiid  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  uiat  by  carrying  down  to  it  a 
little  air  without  otherwise  touching  it 
in  the  least,  I  am  able  to  raise  and  carry 
it  back  to  the  top,  where  it  floats  as 
before.  To  this  effect  I  take  a  ball  of 
wax,  and  with  a  httle  lead  make  it  just 
heavy  enougjh  to  sink  verjr  slowly  to  the 
bottom,  taking  care  that  its  surface  be 


qnite  smooth  wad  even.    This,  if  p«t 
gently  into  the  water,  submerges  almost 
entirely,  there  remaining  visible  only  a 
little  of  the  very  top,  wmch,  so  long  as 
it  is  joined  to  the  air,  keeps  the  ball 
afloat ;  but  if  we  take  away  the  contact 
of  the  air  by  wetting  this  top,  the  ball 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  remains  there. 
Now  to  make  it  return  to  the  surface 
by  virtue  of  the  air  which  before  sus- 
tained it,  thrust  into  the  water  a  glass, 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  whi<m  will 
cany  with  it  the  air  it  contains ;  and 
move  this  down  towards  the  ball,  imtil 
you  see  by  the  transparency  of  the  glass 
that  the  air  has  reached  the  top  of  it ; 
then  gently  draw  the  f;lass  upwards,  and 
you  will  see  the  ball  nse,  and  afterwards 
stav  on  the  top  of  the  water,  if  you  care- 
fully part  the  glass  and  water  without 
too  much  disturbing  it*.      There  is 
therefore  a  certain  affinity  between  the 
air  and  other  bodies,  which  holds  them 
united,  so  that  they  separate  not  without 
a  kind  of  violence,  just  as  between  water 
and  other  bodies ;  for  in  drawing  them 
wholly  out  of  the  water,  we  see  tli^  water 
follow  them,  and  rise  sensibly  al)ove  the 
level  before  it  quits  them.**     Having 
estabUshed  this  principle  by  this  exceed- 
ing^ ingenious  and  convincing  experi- 
ment, Galileo  proceeds  to  shew  from  it 
what  must  be  the  dimensions  of  a  plate 
of  any  substance  which  will  float  as  the 
wax  does,  asmiming  in  each  case  that 
we  know  the  greatest  height  at  which 
the  rampart  of  water  will  stand  round 
it    In  like  manner  he  shows  that  a  py- 
ramidal or  conical  figure  may  be  made 
of  any  substance,  such  that  by  help  of 
the  air,  it  shall  rest  upon  the  water  with- 
out wetting  more  than  its  base;  and 
that  we  ma^  so  form  a  cone  of  any  sub- 
stance that  it  shall  float  if  placed  gently 
on  the  surface,  with  its  point  downwards, 
whereas  no  care  or  pams  will  enable  it 
to  float  with  its  base  downwards,  owing 
to  the  different  proportions  of  air  whi^ 
in  the  two  positions  remain  connected 
with  it    With  this  parting  blow  at  his 
antagonist's  theory  we  close  our  ex- 
tracts from  this  admirable  essay. 

The  first  elements  of  the  theory  of 
rumimg  waters  were  reserved  for  Oastelli, 
an  intimate  friend  and  pupil  of  Galilea 
On  the  present  occasion,  Castelli  lup- 
peared  as  the  ostensible  author  of  a  de- 

•  In  making  this  Terj  benutiral  experiment,  it  b 
best  to  keep  tk«  glass  a  few  seooniU  in  the  water,  to 
gire  time  tor  the  snrfaoe  of  the  ball  to  drjr.  It  will 
also  sacoMd  with  a  light  Mtdle,  if  earefollx  co»- 
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fgtice  afainst  t^  attacks  made  by  Vin- 
cenzio  oi  GysBob^  and  by  Lodovico  delle 
Cdumbe  (the  author  w  the  crystalline 
composition  of  the  moon)  on  the  o1> 
Aoxioas  theory.  After  destitmng  all  the 
objections  wmch  they  produced,  the 
writer  tauntingly  bids  them  remember, 
that  he  was  nKmy  Galileo's  pupil,  and 
consider  how  much  more  effectually 
GaUleo  himself  would  have  coniuted 
them,  had  he  thought  it  worth  while.  It 
was  not  known  tul  several  years  after 
his  death,  that  this  Essav  was  in  fact 
written  by  Galileo  himself.* 

These  compositions  merely  occuined 
the  lebure  time  which  he  could  withhold 
firom  the  controversy  on  the  solar  spots 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  A 
German  Jesuit  named  Christopher 
Scheiner,  who  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Jngdstadt,  in  imitation  of  Gar 
lileo  had  commenced  a  series  of  obser- 
vations on  them,  but  adopted  the  theory 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Galileo  had  exar 
mined  and  rejected,  that  these  spots  are 
planets  circulating  at  some  distance  from 
the  body  of  the  sun.  The  same  opinion 
had  been  taken  up  by  a  French  astrono- 
mer, who  in  honour  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily called  them  Borbonian  stars. 
Scheiner  promulgated  his  notions  in 
three  letters,  addressed  to  their  common 
friend  Welser,  under  the  quaint  signature 
€^**Apelle9latensposttaoulam."^  Galileo 
replied  to  Scheiner's  letters  by  three 
others,  also  addressed  to  Welser,  and 
althoueh  the  dispute  was  carried  on  amid 
mutual  professions  of  respect  and  es- 
teem, it  lud  the  foundation  of  the  total 
estrangement  which  afterwards  took 
place  Mtween  the  two  authors.  Galileo's 
part  of  this  controversy  was  published 
at  Rome  by  the  Lynoean  Academy  in 
1613.  To  the  last  of  his  letters,  writ- 
ten in  December,  1612,  is  annexed  a 
table  of  the  expected  positions  of  Ju- 

S'ter's  satellites  diuring  the  months  of 
[arch  and  April  of  the  following  year, 
which,  imperfect  as  it  necessarily  was, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  without  the 
greatest  interest. 

In  the  same  letter  it  is  mentioned  that 
Saturn  presented  a  novel  appearance, 
which,  for  an  instant,  almost  induced 
Galileo  to  mistrust  the  accuracy  of  his 
earlier  observations.  The  lateral  ap- 
pendages of  this  planet  had  disappeared, 
and  the  accompanying  extract  will  show 
the  uneasiness  wmch  GraHleo  could  not 
conceal  at  the  sight  of  this  phenome- 


non,  although  it  is  admirable  to  see 
the  contempt  with  which,  even  in  that 
trying  moment,  he  expresses  his  con- 
sciousness that  his  adversaries  were 
unworthy  of  the  triumph  they  tt^peared 
on  the  point  of  celebrating. — "  Looking 
on  Saturn  within  these  few  days,  I  found 
it  solitaiy,  without  the  assistance  of  its 
accustomed  stars,  and  in  short,  per- 
fectly round  and  defined  like  Jupiter,  and 
such  it  still  remains.  Now  what  can 
be  said  of  so  strange  a  metamorphosis  ? 
are  perhaps  the  two  smaller  stars  con- 
sumed, like  the  spots  on  the  sun  ?  have 
they  suddenly  vanished  and  fled  ?  or  has 
Saturn  devoured  his  own  children?  or 
was  the  appearance  indeed  fraud  and 
illusion,  with  which  the  glasses  have  for 
so  long  a  time  mocked  me,  and  so  many 
others  who  have  often  observed  with  me. 
Now  perhaps  the  time  is  come  to  revive 
the  withering  hopes  of  those,  who,  guided 
by  more  prcSbimd  contemplations,  have 
fathomed  all  the  Macies  of  the  new  ob- 
servations and  recognised  their  impossi- 
bility! I  cannot  resolve  what  to  say  in 
a  chance  so  strange,  so  new,  and  so  un- 
expected ;  the  shortness  of  tiie  time,  the 
unexampled  occurrence,  the  weakness  of 
my  inteUect,  and  the  terror  of  being  mis- 
taken, have  greatly  confounded  me.'* 
These  first  expressions  of  alarm  are  not 
to  be  wondered  at;  however,  he  soon 
recovered  courage,  and  ventured  to  fore- 
tel  the  periods  at  which  the  lateral  stars 
would  again  show  themselves,  protest- 
ing at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  in  no 
respect  to  be  understood  as  classu^  this 
prediction  among  the  results  whi£  de- 
pend on  certain  principles  and  sound 
conclusions,  but  merely  on  some  conjec- 
tures which  appeared  to  him  probable. 
From  one  of  the  Dialogues  on  itie  Sys- 
tem, we  learn  that  this  conjectme  was, 
that  Saturn  might  revolve  upon  his  axis, 
but  the  period  which  he  assumed  is  very 
different  frtnn  the  true  one,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  being  intended  to  ac- 
count for  a  phenomenon  of  wWch  Galileo 
had  not.  rightly  apprehended  the  cha- 
racter. 

He  closed  this  letter  with  renewed 
professions  of  courtesy  and  friendship 
towards  Apelles,  enjoining  Welser  not 
to  communicate  it  without  adding  Ms 
excuses,  if  he  should  be  thought  to  dis- 
sent too  violently  from  his  antagonist's 
ideas,  declaring  that  his  only  object  was 
the  discovery  of  truth,  and  that  he  had 
freely  exposed  his  own  opinion,  which  he 
was  still  ready  to  change,  so  soon  as  his 
eiTon  shoidd  be  made  manifest  to  him; 
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uid  that  he  would  coitnAr  himidf  tinder 
ipecial  obligation  to  any  one  who  would 
be  kind  enough  to  diacover  and  correct 
them.  These  letten  were  writt«i  from 
the  yiXtk  of  his  fhend  Sahiati  at  SeWe 
near  Ilorence,  where  he  pasted  great 
part  of  his  tinae,  particulany  during  his 
frequent  in£^x)sitioni»  conoeiring  that 
the  air  of  Florence  was  prejudicial  to  him. 
Gesi  was  very  anxious  for  their  appear* 
ance,  since  they  were  (in  his  own  words) 
so  hard  a  morsd  for  the  teeth  of  the 
Peripatetics,  and  he  exhorted  Galileo,  in 
the  name  of  the  society,  **  to  continue 
to  give  them,  and  the  nameless  Jesuit, 
something  to  gnawr 

Chaptbr  XI. 

Letter  to  Christina^  Arch-DucheH  qf 
Tuecany — Caccini — Oatileo  revieite 
Rome — Inchoffer — Problem  ofLonr 
gitudee. 

Ths  uncompromising  boldness  with 
which  Galileo  publbhed  and  supported 
his  opinions,  with  Uttle  regard  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  those  who  ad- 
vocated the  contrary  doctrines,  had 
raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies, 
who  each  had  objections  to  him  peculiar 
to  themselves,  but  who  now  began  to 
perceive  the  policy  of  uniting  their 
strength  in  the  common  cause,  to  crush 
if  possible  so  dangerous  an  innovatcnr. 
All  the  professors  of  the  old  opinions, 
who  suddenly  found  the  knowledge  on 
which  their  reputation  was  founded 
struck  from  under  them,  and  who  could 
not  reconcile  themselves  to  their  new 
situation  of  learners,  were  united  against 
him ;  and  to  this  powerful  cabal  was 
now  added  the  still  peater  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  and  pseudo-theological  party, 
who  fiEkncied  they  saw  in  the  spuit  of 
Galileo's  writings  the  same  inquisitive 
temper  which  mey  had  already  found 
so  mconvenient  in  Luther  and  his  ad- 
herents. The  alarm  became  greater 
every  day,  inasmuch  as  Galileo  had 
succeeded  in  training  round  him  a  nu- 
merous band  of  followers  who  all  ap- 
peared imbued  with  the  same  dangerous 
spirit  of  innovation,  and  his  favourite 
scholars  were  successful  candidates  for 
professorships  in  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated universities  of  Italy. 

At  the  close  of  1613,  Galileo  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  pupil,  the  Abb6  Castelli, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
tiiere  is  as  much  dijfficulty  in  reconciling 
the  Ptolemaic  as  the  Copemican  system 
itf  the  world  witii  tbe  astronomical  ex- 


pressions oontained  in  the  8oi^ptupeS| 
and  asserted,  that  the  ob(eot  of  the  Smp- 
tures  not  being  to  teach  aetronomy,  such 
expressions  are  there  used  a«  would  be 
intelligiUe  and  conformable  to  the  vulgar 
belief,  without  rtfard  to  the  true  stro<>^ 
ture  of  .the  unmvee :  which  argument 
he  afterwards  amplined  in  a  letter  ad^ 
dressed  to  Christina,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany,  the  mother  of  hM  patron 
Cosmo.  He  discourses  on  this  subject 
with  the  moderation  and  good  sense 
which  so  peculiarly  characteriied  him» 
'*I  am,**  says  he,  '*  inclined  to  believe* 
that  the  intention  of  the  sacred  Soriptiues 
is  to  give  to  mankind  the  information 
necessary  for  their  salvation,  and  which« 
surpassing  all  human  knowledge*  can  by 
no  other  means  be  accredited  than  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  But  I  do 
not  hold  it  necessary  to  believe,  that  the 
same  God  who  has  endowed  us  with 
eenses,  with  speech,  and  intellect,  in- 
tended tiiat  we  should  neglect  the  use  of 
these,  and  seek  by  ciner  means  for 
knowledge  wluch  they  are  sufficient  to 
procure  us ;  especially  in  a  science  like 
astronomy,  of  wluch  so  little  notice  is 
taken  in  the  Scriptures,  that  none  of  the 
planets,  except  the  sun  and  nuxm,  and, 
once  or  twice  only,  Venus  under  the 
name  of  Lucifer,  are  so  much  as  named 
there.  This  therefore  being  granted, 
methinks  that  in  the  discussion  of  natural 
problems  we  ought  not  to  begin  at  the 
authority  of  texts  of  Scripture,  but  at 
sensible  experiments  and  necessary  de- 
monstrations :  for,  from  the  divine  word, 
the  sacred  Scriptiune  and  nature  did 
both  alike  proceed,  and  I  conceive  that, 
concerning  natural  effects,  that  which 
either  sensible  experience  sets  before 
our  eyes,  or  necessa^  demonstrations  do 
prove  unto  us,  ought  not  upon  any  ao- 
coimt  to  be  called  into  question,  much 
less  condemned,  upon  the  testimonv  of 
Scriptural  texts,  which  may  under  their 
words  couch  senses  seemingly  contrary 
thereto. 

"  Again,  to  command  the  very  pro- 
fessors of  astronomy  that  they  of  them- 
selves see  to  the  confuting  of  their  own 
observations  and  demonstrations,  is  to 
enjoin  a  thin^  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doing ;  for  it  is  not  only  to  command 
them  not  to  see  that  which  they  do  see, 
and  not  to  understand  that  which  they 
do  understand,  but  it  is  to  order  them  to 
seek  for  and  to  iuid  the  contraty  of  that 
which  they  hapi>en  to  meet  with.  I  would 
entreat  these  wise  and  prudent  fathers, 
that  they  wouU  with  all  diligenco  consi* 
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deallttdiffiereiuie  that  is  between  opioioD- 
ative  and  deDumstrative  doctrines:  to 
the  end  that  weU  weighing  in  their  minds 
with  what  force  necessary  inferences  urge 
us,  they  mi^t  the  better  assure  them- 
selves that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
profeascn^  of  deinonstrative  sciences  to 
change  their  opinions  at  pleasure,  and 
adopt  first  one  side  and  tnen  another ; 
and  that  there  is  a  great  difBerence  be- 
tween commanding  a  mathematJciaa  or 
a  philosopher,  and  the  disposing  of  a 
lawyer  or  a  merchant;  and  that  the 
demonstrated  conclusions  touching  the 
things  of  nature  and  of  the  heavens  can- 
not be  chai^;ed  with  the  same  facility 
as  the  opimons  are  touching  what  is 
lawful  or  not  in  a  contract,  baivain,  or 
bill  of  exchange.  Therefore,  first  let 
these  ntien  apply  themselves  to  examine 
the  aiguments  <tf  Copernicus  and  others, 
and  laEive  the  condemning  of  them  as 
erroneous  and  heretical  to  whom  it  be- 
longeth ;  yet  let  them  not  hope  to  find 
such  rash  and  precipitous  deteraiinations 
in  the  waiy  and  holy  fathers,  or  in  the 
absolute  wisdom  of  him  who  cannot  err, 
as  those  into  which  they  sufiTer  them- 
selves to  be  hurried  by  some  particular 
affection  or  interest  of  their  own.  In 
these  and  such  other  positions,  which 
are  not  directly  articles  of  faith,  certainly 
no  man  doubts  but  His  Holiness  hatn 
always  an  absolute  power  of  admitting 
or  condemning  them,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  creature  to  make  theio 
to  be  true  or  fitdse,  otherwise  than  of 
their  own  nature,  and  in  fact  they  are/' 
We  have  been  more  particular  in  ex- 
tracting these  passages,  because  it  has 
been  Mvanced  by  a  writer  of  high  re- 
putation, that  the  treatment  which 
OalUeo  subsequently  experienced  was 
solely  in  consequence  of  his  persisting  in 
the  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  Scrip- 
tures "^ere  reconcileable  with  the  Co- 
pernican  theory^, whereas  we  see  here 
distincUy  that,  fen*  the  reasons  we  have 
briefly  stated,  he  regarded  this  as  a 
matter  altogether  inditferent  and  beside 
the  question. 

Galileo  had  not  entered  upon  this 
discussion  till  driven  to  it  by  a  most 
indecent  attack,  made  on  him  from  ihe 

*  Ce  Dhilosophe  (Galilee)  ne  fut  point  persceat^ 
comme  bon  Mtrooone,  nais  comnM  nuTau  theo> 


logien.  Celt  eon  entdtement  k  Yooloir  eoaoilier  la 
Bible  avee  Coperaio  qai  lai  doana  des  joges.  Maiit 
vttft  antean,  •ortoot  panni  les  protettaoa,  oat  ecrit 
qae  Galilea  fat  perwcote  at  iBpiiaoan^  pour  aroir 
•oataan  qae  la  tarn  toarna  aatoor  da  wleil,  qae  ea 
•7«ttee  a  ^teooadaaae  par  rinqoiaitum  comma  faax, 
trraae  at  coatraire  k  la  Bible,  &e.-Bergiar,  Eaejr- 
alofMia  Metbodiqae,  Paxia,  17M,  Art.  Scmoxt 
HuMami. 


pulpit,  by  a  Dominican,  friar  named 
Caccini,  wUp  thought  it  not  unbecoming 
his  habit  or  religion  to  play  upon  the 
words  of  a  Scriptural  text  for  the  pur- 
pose lot  attacking  Galileo  and  his  parti- 
sans with  more  personality*.  Galileo 
complained  formally  of  Caccini's  con- 
duct to  Luigi  Maraffi  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  apologised  amply  to 
him,  adding  that  he  himself  was  to  be 
pitied  for  finding  himself  implicated  in 
all  the  brutal  conduct  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  monks. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inquisitors  at 
Rome  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  were 
already,  in  1615,  busily  employed  in  col- 
lecting evidence  a^nst  Galilea  Lorini, 
a  brouier  Dominican  of  Caccini,  had 
given  them  notice  of  the  letter  to  Cas- 
telli  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the 
Utmost  address  was  employed  to  get  ^e 
original  into  their  hands,  which  attempt 
however  was  frustrated,  as  Castelli  had 
returned  it  to  the  writer.  Caccini  was 
sent  for  to  Rome,  settled  there  with  the 
title  of  Master  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Mary  of  Minerva,  and  employed  to  put 
the  depositions  against  Gralileo  into 
order.  Galileo  was  not  at  this  time 
fUlly  aware  of  the  machinations  against 
him,  but  suspecting  something  oT  their 
nature,  he  solicited  and  obtained  per- 
mission from  Cosmo,  towards  the  end  of 
1615,  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  directly  confrontii^ 
his  enemies  in  that  city.  There  was  a 
rumour  at  the  time  that  this  visit  was 
not  voluntary,  but  that  Galileo  had  been 
cited  to  appear  at  Rome.  A  contempo- 
rarv  decku^s  that  he  heard  this  from 
Galileo  himself:  at  any  rate,  in  a  letter 
which  Gralileo  shortly  afterwards  wrote 
to  Picchena,  the  Grand  Duke's  secre- 
tary, he  expresses  himself  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  this  step^  whether 
forced  or  not,  and  Querengm  thus  de- 
scribes to  the  Cardinal  d*£i&  the  public 
effect  of  his  appearance :  "  Your  Emi- 
nence would  be  delighted  with  Galileo  if 
you  heard  him  holding  forth,  as  he  often 
does,  in  the  midst  of  nfteen  or  twenty, 
all  violently  attacking  him,  sometimes  m 
one  house,  sometimes  in  another.  But 
he  is  armed  after  such  fashion  that  he 
laughs  all  of  them  to  scorn — and  even  if 
the  novelty  of  his  omnions  prevents  en- 
tire persuasion,  at  least  he  convicts  of 
emptmess  most  of  the  arguments  with 
which  his  adversaries  endeavour  to  over- 
whelm him.    He  was  particularly  admL 

*  Vlri  OalilAi,  qaid  ttatis  adxpioientes  in  e<alnm« 
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rable  on  Monday  last,  in  the  honse  of 
Signor  BVederico  Ghisilieri;  and  what 
especially  pleased  me  was,  that  before 
replying  to  the  contrary  arguments,  he 
amplified  and  enforced  them  with  new 
grounds  of  great  plausibility,  so  as  to 
leave  his  adversanes  in  a  more  ridicu- 
lous plight  when  he  afterwards  over- 
turned them  all;* 

Among  the  malicious  stories  which 
were  put  mto  circulation,  it  had  been 
said,  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  with- 
drawn his  &vour,  wluch  emboldened 
many,  who  would  not  otherwise  Imve 
ventiured  on  such  open  opposition,  to 
declare  against  G^alileo.  His  appearance 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the 
palace  of  Cosmo*s  ambassador,  and 
whence  he  kept  up  a  close  correspon- 
dence with  the  Grand  Duke's  fiEunily, 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  rumours  of 
this  kind.  In  little  more  than  a  month 
he  was  anparently  triumphant,  so  &r  as 
r^ardedmmself ;  but  the  question  now 
b^^  to  be  agitated  whether  the  whole 
SjTstem  of  Copernicus  ought  not  to  be 
condemned  as  impious  and  heretical. 
Galileo  again  writes  to  Picchena,  **so 
far  as  concerns  the  clearing  of  my  own 
character,  I  might  return  home  un- 
roediately ;  but  although  this  new  Ques- 
tion regards  me  no  more  than  all  ttiose 
who  for  the  last  eighty  years  have  sup- 
ported these  opinions  both  in  public  and 
private,  yet,  as  perhaps  I  may  be  of 
some  assistance  in  that  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  depends  on  the  knowledge 
of  truths  ascertamed  by  means  of  the 
sciences  which  I  profess,  I,  as  a  zealous 
and  Catholic  Christian,  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  withhold  that  assistance  which 
my  knowledge  affords ;  and  this  business 
keeps  me  sufficientiy  employed."  De 
Lambre,  whose  readiness  to  depreciate 
Galileo's  merit  we  have  (already  noticed 
and  lamented,  sneeringly  and  ungrate- 
fully remariu  on  this  part  of  his  life,  that 
"  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  compro- 
mise his  tranquillity  and  reputation,  in 
order  to  become  the  champion  of  a 
truth  which  could  not  fail  every  day  to 
acquire  new  partisans  by  the  natural 
effect  of  the  progress  of  enlightened 
ojnnions.'*  We  need  not  stop  to  con- 
sider what  the  natural  effects  might 
have  been  if  none  had  at  any  time  been 
found  who  thought  their  tranquillity 
worthily  offered  up  in  such  a  cause. 

It  has  been  hinted  by  several,  and  is 
indeed  probable,  that  Galileo's  stay  at 
Rome  rather  injured  the  cause  (so  far 
as  provoking  the  inquisitorial  censures 
could  injure  it)  which  it  was  his  earnest 


desire  to  serve,  for  we  cannot  Wen 
enough'repeat  the  assertion,  that  it  was 
not  the  doctrine  itself,  so  much  as  the 
free,  unyieldiuji^  manner  in  which  it  was 
supported,  which  was  originally  obnox- 
ious. Copernicus  had  been  allowed  to 
dedicate  his  gr^  work  to  Pope  Paul  III., 
and  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 
under  that  sanction  in  1543,  to  the  year 
1616,  of  which*we  are  now  writing,  this 
thetny  was  left  in  the  hands  of  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers,  who  alter- 
nately attacked  and  defended  it  without 
receiving  either  support  or  molestation 
from  ecclesiastical  decrees.  But  this 
was  henceforward  no  longer  the  case, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  importance  was 
given  to  the  controversy  from  the  reli- 

g'ous  heresies  which  were  asserted  to 
5  involved  in  the  new  opinions.  We 
have  already  given  spechnens  of  tiie  so 
called  philoso^cal  arguments  brought 
against  Copernicus ;  and  the  reader 
may  be  curious  to  know  the  form  of  the 
theological  ones.  Those  which  we  se- 
lect are  taken  from  a  work,  which 
indeed  did  not  come  forth  tiU  the  time 
of  Galileo's  third  visit  to  Rome,  but  it  is 
relative  to  the  matter  now  before  us,  as 
it  professed  to  be,  and  its  author^s  party 
aflected  to  consider  it,  a  comj^e  refu- 
tation of  the  letters  to  CasteUi  and  the 
Archduchess  Christina  *. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  Jesuit,  Melchior 
Inchoffer,  and  it  was  p-eatly  extoUed  by 
his  companions,  **  as  differing  so  entirely 
from  the  pruriency  of  the  Pythagorean 
writings."  He  quotes  with  approbation 
an  author  who,  first  referring  to  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  for  an  argument 
that  the  earth  was  not  created  tul  after 
the  heavens,  ol>serves  that  the  whole 
question  is  thus  reduced  to  the  exami- 
nation of  this  purely  geometrical  diffi- 
culty— ^In  the  formation  of  a  sphere,  does 
the  centre  or  circumference  first  come 
into  existence  ?  If  the  latter  (which  we 
presume  Melchior's  friend  found  good 
reason  for  deciding  ^lon),  the  conse- 
quence is  inevitable.  The  earth  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  contrast 
the  extracts  which  we  have  given  from 
Galileo's  letters  on  the  same  subject  with 
the  following  passage,  which  appears 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  argumen- 

^  *  TiBctatut  Sylleptieaii.  Rouut,  1633.  The 
title-page  of  this  remarkable  prodoction  ii  decomted 
with  an  emUematieal  figure,  repreteniing  the  earth 
included  in  a  triangle;  and  in  the  three  eomeiB, 
grasping  the  globe  with  their  fore  feet,  are  plaotd 
three  beet,  the  arms  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  who 
ooademned  Galileo  and  his  wnttags.  The  notto 
b  **HitJtM  fwtffctt,"  r  Fixed  hj  thene  it  it  a( 
wtU* 
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tafive  ^Hik^  is  to  be  foimd  in  MelclBor*s 
book.  He  prqfes9e9  to  be  epumerating 
and  refuting  the  ]Rincipal  arguments 
which  the  Copemicans  adduced  for 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  '*  Fifth  aigu- 
ment.  Hell  is  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  in  it  is  afire  tormenting  the  damned ; 
therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  earth  is  moveable.  The  antecedent 
is  plaia**  (Inchoffer  then  quotes  a 
number  of  texts  of  Scripture  on  which, 
according  to-  him,  the  Copemicans  re- 
lied  in  proof  of  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment) "The  consequent  is  proved: 
because  fire  is  the  cause  of  moticm, 
for  which  reason  Pythagoras,  who, 
as  Aristotle  r^sports,  puts  the  place  of 
punishment  m  the  centre,  perceived 
ihat  the  earth  is  animate  and  en- 
dowed with  actioa  I  answer,  even 
allowing  that  hell  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  suid  a  fire  in  it,  I  deny  the  conse- 
quence :  and  for  proof  I  say,  if  the  ar- 
gument is  worth  any  thing,  it  proves 
also  that  lime-kilns,  ovens,  and  fire-grates 
are  animated  and  roontaneously  move- 
aUe.  I  say,  even  mowing  ,that  hdl  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth :  for  Gregory, 
book  4,  (fial.  chap.  42,  says,  that  he  dare 
not  decide  rashly  on  this  matter,although 
he  thinks  more  probable  the  opinion  of 
those  who  sa^  that  it  is  under  me  earth. 
St  Thomas,  m  Opusc.  10,  art  31,  says  ; 
Where  hell  is,  wnether  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth  or  at  the  suiiiace,  does  not 
in  my  opinion,  relate  to  any  article  of 
feith ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  be  solici- 
tous about  such  things,  either  in  assert- 
ing or  denying  them.  And  Opusc.  11, 
art  24,  he  says,  that  it  seems  to  him 
that  nothing  should  be  rashly  asserted 
on  this  matter,  particularly  as  Augustin 
thinks  that  nobody  knows  where  it  is ; 
but  I  do  not,  says  he,  think  that  it  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  1  should  be 
loth,  however,  that  it  should  be  hence 
inferred  by  eome  people  that  hell  is  in 
the  «arth,  that  we  are  ignorant  where  heU 
is,  imd  therefore  that  the  situation  of  the 
earth  is  also  unknown,  and,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  cannot  therefore  be  the  centre  of 
the  universe.  The  argument  shall  be 
retorted  in  another  fashion:  for  if  the 
place  of  the  esjrth  is  unknown,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  a  great  circle,  so  as  to 
be  moved  round  the  sua  Rnally  I  sav 
that  in  fact  it  is  known  where  the  earth 
is." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  per- 
sons adopted  tne  Copemican  theory, 
from  an  affe^ts^n  of  singularity  and 
ftyethinking,  without  being  able  to  give 


very  sound  reasons  for  theit  change  of 
opinion,  of  whom  we  have  an  instance 
in  Origanus,  the  astrological  instructor 
of  Wallenstein*s  famous  attendant  S^ni, 
who  edited  his  work.  His  arguments 
in  favour  of  the    earth's  motion  are 

Suite  on  a  level  with  those  advanced  on 
le  opposite  side  in  favour  of  its  immo- 
bility ;  but  we  have  not  found  any  traces 
whatever  of  such  absurdities  as  these 
having  been  urged  by  any  of  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  and  it  is  &r  more  orobable 
that  they  are  the  creatures  of  Melchior's 
own  imaginatioa  At  any  rate  it  is 
worth  remarking  how  completely  he  dis- 
r^ards  the  real  physical  ai^^uments, 
which  he  ought  in  justice  to  his  cause, 
to  have  attempted  to  controvert.  His 
book  was  aimed  at  Gralileo  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  it  is  scarcely  ppssible  that 
he  could  seriously  persuadEe  nimself  that 
he  was  sta;ting  and  overturning  ail- 
ments similar  to  those  by  which  GalHeo 
had  made  so  many  converts  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Copernicus.  Whatever  may  be 
our  judgment  of  his  candour,  we  may  at 
least  feel  assured  that  if  this  had  in- 
deed been  a  fair  specimen  of  Galileo's 
philosophy,  he  mi^ht  to  the  end  of  his 
life  have  taught  that  the  earth  moved 
round  the  sun,  or  if  his  fancy  led  him  to 
a  difPerent  h3rpothesis,  he  might  like  the 
Abb^  BaUam  have  sent  the  earth  spin- 
ning round  the  stationary  moon,  and 
like  him  have  remained  unmolested  by 
pontifical  censures.  It  is  true  that  Baliani 
owned  his  opinion  to  be  much  shaken, 
on  observing  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  de- 
cree of  those  in  whose  nands  was  placed 
the  power  of  judging  articles  of  failb. 
But  Galileo's  uncompromising  spirit  of 
analytical  investigation,  and  the  sober 
but  invincible  force  of  reasoning  with 
which  he  beat  down  every  sophism  op- 
posed to  him,  the  instruments  with  which 
ne  worked,  were  more  odious  than  the 
work  itself,  and  the  condemnation  which 
he  had  vainly  hoped  to  avert  was  pro- 
bably on  his  very  account  accelerated. 

Galileo,  according  to  his  own  story, 
had  in  March  1616  a  most  gracious 
audience  of  the  pope,  Paul  V.,  which 
lasted  for  neaiiy  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  his  holiness  assured  him,  that  the 
Congregation  were  no  longer  in  a  hu- 
mour to  listen  lightly  to  calumnies 
against  him,  and  that  so  lonjs^  as  he  oc- 
'cupied  the  papal  chair,  Ganleo  mij^t 
thmk  himself  out  of  all  danger.  But 
nevertheless  he  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
turn home,  without  receiving  formal 
notice  not  to  teach  the  opinions  of  Co- 
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penknu,  that  tha  sun  it  in  the  a— tare  of 
the  system,  and  that  the  earth  moves 
about  it,  from  that  time  forward,  in  any 
manner.  That  these  were  the  literu 
orders  given  to  Galileo  will  be^  presently 
proved  from  the  recital  of  them  in  the 
famous  deeree  against  him,  seventeen 
years  later.  For  the  present,  his  letters 
Vfhkh  we  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  one 
of  a  similar  tendency  by  Foscarini,  a  Car- 
melite friar — a  commentary  on  the  book 
of  Joshua  by  a  Spanmrd  named  Diego 
Zuniga — Ke^der's  Epitome  of  the  Co- 
pemican  Tli^ry— and  Copemicus*s  own 
work,  were  inserted  in  the  list  of  for- 
bidden books,  nor  was  it  till  four  years 
afterwards,  in  1620,  that,  on  reconsidera- 
tion, Copernicus  was  allowed  to  be  read 
with  certain  omissions  and  alterations 
tli^n  decided  upon. 

Cralileo  quitted  Rome  scarcely  able 
to  conceal  his  contempt  and  indignation. 
Two  years  afterwards  this  q)iritnad  but 
little  subsided,  for  in  forwarding  to  the 
Archduke  Leopold  his  Theory  of  the 
Tides,  he  accompanied  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — "  This  theorv  occurred 
to  me  when  in  Rome,  whilst  the  theolo- 
gians were  debating  on  the  prohilntion 
of  Copemicus's  b^>k,  and  of  the  opi- 
nion maintained  in  it  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  which  I  at  that  time  believed ; 
mitil  it  pleased  those  gentlemen  to  sus- 
pend the  book,  and  declare  the  opinion 
felse  and  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Now,  as  I  know  how  well  it  be- 
comes me  to  obey  and  believe  the  deci- 
sions of  my  superiors,  which  proceed 
out  of  more  profound  knowledge  than 
the  weakness  of  my  intdlect  can  attain 
to,  this  theory  which  1  send  you,  which 
is  founded  on  the  motion  of  the  euth,  I 
now  look  upon  as  a  fiction  and  a  dream, 
and begyour  highness  to  receive  it  as 
such.  But,  as  poets  often  leam  to  prize 
the  creations  of  their  fancy,  so,  in  like 
manner,  do  I  set  some  value  on  this 
absurdity  of  mine.  It  is  true  that  when 
I  sketched  this  little  work,  I  did  hope 
that  Copernicus  would  not,  after  80 
▼ears,  be  convicted  of  error,  and  I  had 
intended  to  develope  and  amplify  it  fiuv 
ther,  but  a  vou^  from  heaven  suddenly 
awakened  me,  apd  at  once  annihilated 
all  my  confused  and  entangled  fancies.'* 

It  might  have  been  pi^cted,  from 
the  tone  of  this  letter  alone,  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  Galileo  would  agaia 
bring  himself  under  the  censuring  notice 
of  the  astronomical  hierarchy,  and  in- 
deed he  had,  so  early  as  1610,  collected 
some  of  the  mateiials  for  the  work  which 


oauied  the  final  a^tMioii.  aiid  in  whM 

he  now  employed  himself  with  as  little 
intermission  as  the  weak  state  of  hia 
health  permitted. 

He  bad  been  before  this  time  enga|^ 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  couort  af 
Spain,  on  the  method  of  observing  loiv 
^tudes  at  sea,  for  the  solution  of  whidi 
important  problem  Philip  III.  had 
ofiffired  a  considerable  reward,  an  examr 
pie  which  has  since  been  followed  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  Cralileo  had 
no  sooner  discovered  Jupit^'s  satellites, 
than  he  recognized  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  Uiem  for  that  purpose,  and 
devoted  himself  with  peculiar  assiduity 
to  acquiring  as  perfect  a  knowledge  aa 
possible  of  their  revolutions.  The  reader 
will  easily  understand  how  they  were  to 
be  used,  if  their  motion  could  be  so  well 
ascertained  as  to  enable  Galileo  at  Fkv 
rence  to  predict  the  exact  times  at  which 
«ny  remarkatde  eonfigurations  would 
occur,  as,  for  instance,  the  times  at  which 
any  one  of  them  would  be  eclipsed  by 
Jupiter.  A  mariner  who  in  the  middk 
of  the  Atlantic  should  observe  the  same 
eclipse,  and  compare  the  time  of  nifi;ht 
at  which  he  made  the  observatiDn  (whieh 
he  might  know  by  setting  his  watch  by 
the  sun  on  the  preceding  day)  with  the 
tinie  mentioned  in  the  pr^ictions,  would, 
from  the  difference  between  the  two, 
leam  the  difierence  between  the  hour  at 
Florence  and  the  hour  at  the  place  where 
the  ship  at  that  time  happened  to  be. 
As  the  earth  turns  uniformly  round 
through  3600  of  longitude  in  24  hours, 
that  is,  through  l^o  in  each  hour,  the 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  time 
which  express  this  difference  must  be 
multiplied  by  15,  and  the  respective  pro- 
ducte  will  give  the  degrees,  miimtes, 
and  seconds  of  longitude,  by  which  the 
ship  was  then  distant  from  Florence. 
This  statement  is  merely  intended  to 
give  those  who  are  unacquainted  witil 
astronom)r,  a  general  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  use  these 
gatelhtes.  Our  moon  had  already  been 
occanonally  employed  in  the  same  way, 
but  the  compantive  frequency  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons,  and  the 
suddenness  with  wlich  they  disi^spear, 
gives  a  decided  advantage  to  the  new 
method.  Both  methods  were  embai^ 
rassed  by  ttie  difficulty  of  observing  the 
eclipses  at  sea.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
was  requisite,  in  both  methods,  that  the 
sailors  should  be  provided  with  accurate 
means  of  knowing  the  hour,  wherever 
they  might  chance  to  be,  which  was  fu 
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from'  being;  the  esse,  for  aMhbu^  (in 
order  not  to  interrupt  the  ex^danatiDn) 
we  have  above  spoken  of  their  Ufatehe9, 
yet  the  watches  and  clocks  of  that  c^ 
were  not  such  as  could  be  relied  on  snf^ 
deotly,  during  the  interval  which  must 
necessarily  occur  between  the  two  ob* 
servations.  This  consideration  led  Gt^ 
lileo  to  reflect  on  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  his  pendtdum  for  this  pur- 
pose; and,  with  respect  to  the  other  diffi- 
culty, he  contrived  a  peculiar  kind  of 
telescope,  with  which  he  flattenyi  him- 
self, somewhat  prematurely,  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  observe  on  ship-boeid  as 
on  shore. 

During  his  stay  at  Rome,  in  1615, 
and  the  following  year,  he  disclosed 
some  of  these  ideas  to  the  Conte  di 
Lemos,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had 
been  president  of  the  council  of  the 
Spanish  Indies,  and  was  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  matter.  Galileo 
was  in  consequence  uivited  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,  the  Spanish  minister,  and  in- 
structions were  accordingly  sent  bp 
Cosmo,  to  the  Conte  OrM)  d'Eld,  hu 
Ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  conduct  the 
business  there.  Galileo  entered  warmly 
into  the  design*  of  which  he  had  no  other 
means  of  verifying  the  practicability; 
for  as  he  says  m  one  of  his  letters  to 
Spain — "Your  excellency  majr  well  be» 
beve  that  if  this  were  an  undertaking 
sdiich  I  could  conclude  by  mvself,  I 
would  never  have  gone  about  begj^ng 
&vour9  from  others ;  but  in  my  study 
there  are  neither  seas,  nor  Indies,  nor 
islands,  nor  ports,  nor  shoals,  nor  ships, 
for  which  reason  I  am  compelled  to 
riiare  the  enterprise  with  great  person- 
ages, and  to  fatigue  mysdf  to  procure 
the  acceptance  Si  that,  which  ought 
with  eagerness  to  be  asked  of  me ;  but 
I  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
1  am  not  singular  in  this,  but  that  it 
commonly  happens,  with  the  exception 
<yf  a  little  reputation,  and  that  too  often 
obscured  and  blackened  by  envv,  that 
the  least  part  of  the  advantage  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  inventors  of  things, 
which  afterwards  bring  great  gain,  ho- 
nours, and  riches  to  others ;  so  that  I 
win  never  cease  on  my  part  to  do  every 
diing  in  my  power,  and  I  am  ready  to 
leave  here  all  my  comforts,  my  country^ 
my  friends,  and  family,  and  to  cross  over 
into  Spain,  to  stay  as  long  as  I  may  be 
wanted  in  Seville,  or  Lisbon,  or  wherever 
It  may  be  convenient,  to  imi>lant  the 
knowledge  of  this  method,  provided  that 
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due  assigtanee  and  diligence  be  not  want^ 
in^  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  who  should  sohcit  and  foster 
it'*  But  he  could  not,  with  all  his  en- 
thusiasm, rouse  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  court  The  negotiation  lanr 
guished,  and  although  occasionally  re- 
newed during  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years,  was  never  brought  to  a  satis&ctory 
issue.  Some  explanation  of  this  othor- 
wise  unaccountable  apathy  of  the  Spanish 
court,  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  they  had  certainly  mudi 
at  heart,  is  given  in  N  dli's  life  of  GaMeo ; 
where  it  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Florentine  records,  that  Cosmo  re- 
quired privately  from  Spain,  (in  r^um 
for  thepermission  granted  for  Galileo  to 
leave  Florence,  in  pursuance  of  this  de- 
sign,) the  privilege  of  sending  every  year 
6x)m  Leghorn  two  merchantmen,  duty 
free,  to  &  Spanish  Indies. 

Chaptbr  XII. 

Controversy  on  Comets — SaggicUore — 
Galileo's  reception  by  UrSan  VIII-^ 
His  family. 

The  year  1618  was  remadcable  for  the 
am^earance  of  three  comets,  on  which 
almost  every  astronomer  in  Europe  found 
something  to  say  and  write.  Galileo 
published  some  of  his  opinions  with 
respect  to  them,  throui^h  tl^  medium  of 
Mario  Guiduccl  This  astronomer  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  Florentine 
academy,  the  heads  of  which  ):e  was 
supposed  to  have  received  from  Galileo, 
who,  during  the  whole,  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  comets,  was  confined 
to  his  bed  by  severe  illness.  This  essay 
was  printed  in  Florence  at  the  sign  of 
The  Medicean  Stars*  What  princi- 
pally deserves  notice  in  it,  is  the  opinion 
of  Galileo,  that  the  distance  of  a^comet 
cannot  be  safely  determined  by  its  paral- 
lax, from  which  we  learn  that  he  inclined 
to  believe  that  comets  are  nothing  but 
meteors  occasionally  appearing  in  the 
atmosphere,  like  rainbows,  parhelia,  and 
similar  phenomena.  He  points  out  the 
difference  in  this  respect  between  a  fixed 
object,  the  distance  of  which  may' be 
calculated  from  the  difference  of  diriaction 
in  which  two  observers  (at  a  known  dis- 
tance from  each  other)  are  obliged  to 
turn  themselves  in  order  to  see  it,  and  ^ 
meteors  like  the  rainbow,  which  are 
simultaneously  formed  in  different  drc^ 
of  water  for  each  spwjtator,  so  that  two 

•  Id  Firenza  nelU  SumperU  di  Pietro  Cecooneelli 
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observers  in  di£fer^  {daces  are  in  fact 
contemplating  different  objects.  <  He 
then  warns  i^onomers  not  to  engage 
with  too  much  warmth  in  a  discussion 
on  the  distance  of  comets  before  they 
assure  themselves  to  which  of  these  two 
classes  of  phenomena  th^  are  to  be 
referred.  The  remark  is  m  itself  per- 
fectly just,  although  the  opinion  which 
occasioned  it  is  now  as  certainly  known 
to  be  erroneous,  but  it  is  Questionable 
whether  the  observations  which,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  made  upon  comets, 
were  sufficient,  either  in  number  or  qua- 
lity, to  justify  the  censure  which  has 
been  cast  on  Galileo  for  his  opinion.  The 
theory,  moreover,  is  merely  introduced 
as  an  hypothesis  in  Guiducci^s  essay, 


tore,  which  is  also  quoted  by  fVisi  and 
Algarotti,  as  a  perfect  model  of  this  sort 
of  composition  In  the  latter  particular, 
it  is  unsafe  to  interfere  with  the  decisions 
of  an  Italian  critic ;  but  with  respect  to 
its  substance,  this  famous  composition 
scarcely  appears  to  deserve  its  preemi- 
nent reputation.  It  is  a  prolix  and  Mr 
ther  tedious  examination  of  Grasses 
Essay;  nor  do  the  arguments  seem  so 
satismctory,  nor  the  reasoninjBi^  so  com- 
pac^as  is  ^nerally  the  case  in  Galileo's 
other  votings,  ft  does  however,  like 
all  his  o&er  works,  contain  many  very 
remarkable  passages,  and  the  celebrity 
of  this  production  requires  that  we 
should  extract  one  or  two  of  the  most 
characteristic^ 


The  same  opinion  was  for  a  short  time  wIThe  first,  though  a  very  short  one,  wiU 
embraced  by  Cassini,  a  celebrated  Italian*-^serve  to  shew  the  tone  which  Galileo 


astronomer,  invited  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Observatory  at  Paris,  when  the 
science  was  considerably  more  advanced, 
and  Newton,  in  his  Prwidpio,  did  not 
think  it  imworthy  of  him  to  show  on 
what  pounds  it  is  imtenable. 

Galileo  was  become  the  object  of  ani- 
mosity in  so  many  quarters  that  none 
of  his  published  opimons,  whether  cor- 
rect or  incorrect,  ever  wanted  a  ready 
antagonist  The  champion  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  was  again  a  Jesuit ;  his 
name  was  Oratio  Grassi,  who  published 
The  Astronomical    and   Phitosophicai 


had  taken  with  respect  to  the  Oopemi- 
can  system  since  its  condemnation  at 
Rome,  in  1616.  *'  In  conclusion,  since 
the  motion  attributed  to  the  earth,  which 
I,  as  a  pious  and  Catholic  person,  con- 
sider most  false,  and  not  to  exist, 
accommodates  itself  so  well  to  explain  so 
many  and  such  different  phenomena, 
I  shall  not  feel  sure,  unless  Sarsi  de- 
scends to  more  distinct  considerations 
than  those  which  he  has  yet  produced, 
that,  &lse  as  it  is,  it  may  not  just  as 
deludingly  correspond  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  dDmets.* 


Balance,  under  the  disguised  signature  >>  Sarsi  had  quoted  a  story  from  Suidas 


of  Lotario  Sarsi. 

Galiko  and  his  friends  were  anxious 
that  his  reply  to  Grassi  should  appear 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  his  h^th 
had  become  so  precarious  and  his  fre- 
quent illnesses  occasioned  so  many  in- 
terruptions, that  it  was  not  rmtil  the  au- 
tumn of  1623  that  II  Sag^tore  (or  The 
Assayer)  as  he  called  his  answer,  was 
ready  for  publication.  This  was  printed 
by  the  Ljpcean  Academy,  and  as  Cardi- 
nal Maffeo  Barberino,  who  had  just  been 
elected  Pope,  (with  the  titie  of  Urban 
VIII.)  had  been  closely  connected  with 
that  society,  and  was  also  a  personal 
friend  of  Cesi  and  of  Galileo,  it  was 
thought  a  prudent  precaution  to  dedicate 
the  pamphlet  to  him.  This  essay  ei^oys 
a  peculiar  reputation  among  6alileo*s 
works,  not  only  for  the  matter  contained 
in  it,  but  also  for  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written;  insomuch  that  Andres •, 
when  eulogizing  Galileo  as  one  of  the 
earliest  who  adorned  philosophical  trutiis 
with  the  graces  and  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage, expressly  instances  the  Saggia- 

«  DeU'  Orifine  d'ogal  LUeramre :  Parma,  178?. 


in  support  of  his  argument  that  motion 
always  produces  heat,  how  the  Babylo- 
nians used  to  cook  their  eggs  by  whiri- 
ing  them  in  a  sling ;  to  which  Galileo 
replies  *X^'  I  cannot  refrain  from  mar- 
velling that  Sarsi  will  persist  in  proving 
to  me,  by  authoriti.es,  that  which  at  any 
moment  I  can  bring  to  the  test  of  ex- 
periment. We  examine  witnesses  in 
things  which  are  doubtful,  past,  and 
not  permanent,  but  notintiiose  things 
which  are  done  in  our  own  presence. 
If  discussing  a  difficult  problem  were 
like  carrying  a  weight,  since  several 
horses  will  carry  more  sacks  of  com 
than  one  alone  will,  I  wouki  agree  that 
many  reasoners  avail  more  than  one; 
but  discoursing  is  like  coursing,  and 
not  like  carrying,  and  one  barb  by 
himself  will  run  farther  than  a  hundred 
Friesland  horses.  When  Sarsi  brings 
up  such  a  multitiMe  of  authors,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  he  in  the  least 
degree  strengthens  his  own  conclusions, 
but  he  ennobles  the  cause  of  Signer 
Mario  and  myself;  by  shewing  that  we  rea- 
son better  than  many  men  of  established 
reputation.  If  Sarsi  insists  that  I  believe^ 
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QB  Studas*  cre^t,  that  the  Babylonians 
eooked  eggs  by  swiflly  whlriing  them  in 
a  sling,  I  will  believe  it ;  but  I  must 
needs  say,  that  the  cause  of  such  an 
effect  18  very  remote  from  that  to  which 
it  is  attributed,  and  to  find  the  true 
cause  I  shall  reason  thus.  If  an  effect 
does  not  follow  with  us  which  followed 
with  others  at  another  time,  it  is  be- 
cause, in  our  experiment,  something  is 
wanting  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
former  success ;  and  if  only  one  thing 
is  wanting  to  us,  thai  one  thing-  is  the 
true  cause.  Now  we  have  e^s,  and 
slings,  and  strong  men  to  whu*!  them, 
and  yet  they  will  not  become  cooked; 
nay,  if  they  were  hot  at  first,  they  more 
quickly  become  cold :  and  since  nothmg 
&  wanting  to  us  but  to  be  Babylonians, 
it  follows  that  being  Babjdonians  is  the 
true  caustf  why  the  eggs  became  hs^, 
and  not  the  friction  of  me  air,  which  is 
what  I  wished  to  prove. — Is  it  possible 
that  in  travelling  post,  Sarsi  has  never 
noticed  what  freshness  is  occasioned  on 
the  face  by  the  continual  change  of 
air?  and  if  be  has  felt  it,  will  he  rather 
trust  the  relation  by  others,  of  what  was 
done  two  thousand  years  ago  at  Babylon, 

I  than  what  he  can  at  this  moment  verify 
ia  his  own  person  ?  I  at  least  will  not 
be    so    wilfully   wrong,   and    so   un- 

f  grateful  to  nature  and  to  God,  that 
having'  been  gifted  with  sense  and 
language,  I  should  voluntarily  set  less 

(  value  on  such  great  endowments  than 
on  the  fallacies  of  a  fellow  man,  and 
blinffly  and  blunderingly  believe  what- 

'  ever  I  hear,  and  barter  the  freedom  of 
my  intellect  for  slavery  to  one  as  liable 
to  error  as  myself.*' 
,  Our  final  extract  shall  exhibit  a  samite 
of  Galileo's  meti^hysics,  in  which  may 
be  observed  the  germ  of  a  theory 
▼07  closely  allied  to  ttiat  which  was 
afterwards  developed  by  Locke  and 
Berkeley. — **  I  have  now  only  to  fulfil  my 
promise  of  dedaring  my  opinions  on  the 
proposition  that  motion  is  the  cause  of 
heat,  and  to  explain  in  what  manner  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  true.  But 
I  must  first  make  some  remailcs  on  that 
which  we  call  heat,  since  I  strongly 
suspect  that  a  notion  of  it  prevaSb 
which  is  very  remote  from  the  truth ;  for 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  true  acci- 
deQt,affection,  and  quality,  ideally  inherent 
in  the  substance  l^  which  we  feel  our- 
selves heated.  This  much  I  have  to 
say,  that  so  soon  as  I  conceive  a  material 
or  corporeal  substance,  I  simultaaeously 
fed  the  necessity  of  conceiving  that  it 


has  its  boundaries,  and  is  of  some  sha{)e 
or  other ;  that,  relatively  to  others,  it  is 
great  or  small ;  that  it  is  in  this  or  that 
place,  in  this  or  that  time ;  that  it  is  in 
motion,  or  at  rest ;  that  it  touches,  or 
does  not  touch  another  body ;  that  it  is 
unique,  rare,  or  common ;  nor  can  1,  by 
any  act  of  the  imagination,  disjoin  it  from 
these  qualities :  but  I  do  not  find  myself 
absolntdy  compelled  to  apprehend  it  as 
necessarily  accompanied  by  such  condi- 
tions, as  that  it  must  be  white  or  red, 
bitter  or  sweet,  sonorous  or  silent, 
smelling  sweetly  or  disagreeably ;  and  if 
the  senses  haa  not  pointed  out  these 
qualities,  it  is  probable  that  language 
and  imagination  alone  could  never  have 
arrived  at  them.  Because,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  tastes,  smells, 
colours,  &c.,  with  regard  to  the  subject 
in  which  they  appear  t^  reside,  are 
nothing  more  than  mere  names,  and 
exist  only  in  the  sensitive  body ;  inso- 
much that,  when  the  living  creature  is 
removed,  all  these  qualities  are  carried 
off  and  annihilated ;  although  we  have 
imposed  particular  names  upon  them, 
and  different  from  those  of  the  other 
first  and  real  accidents,  and  would  fain 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  truly 
and  in  fact  distinct.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  exists  any  thing  in  ex- 
ternal bodies  for  exciting  tastes,  smells, 
and  sounds,  but  size,  shape,  quantity, 
and  motion,  swift  or  slow ;  and  if  ears, 
tongues,  and  noses  were  removed,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  shape,  numl)er,  and 
motion  would  remain,  but  there  would 
be  an  end  of  smells,  tastes,  and  sounds, 
which,  abstractedlv  from  the  living 
creature,  I  take  to  be  mere  words." 

In  the  spring  following  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ''  Saggiatore,*"  that  is  to  say, 
al)out  the  time  of  Easter,  in  1624,  Gali- 
leo went  a  third  time  to  Rome  to 
compliment  Urban  on  his  elevation  to 
the  pontifical  chair.  He  was  obli^  to 
make  this  journey  in  a  litter ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  his  letters  that  for  some 
years  he  had  been  seldom  able  to  l>ear 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  In  such 
a  state  of  health  it  seems  unlikely  that 
he  would  have  quitted  home  on  a  mere 
visit  of  ceremonv,  which  suspicion  is 
strengthened  by  the  beginning  of  a  letter 
firom  him  to  Mnce  Cesi,  dated  in  Oc- 
tol)er,  1623,  in  which  he  says :  '*  I  have 
received  the  very  courteous  and  prudent 
advice  of  your  excellency  about  the 
time  and  manner  of  my  going  to  Rome, 
and  shall  act  upon  it ;  and  1  will  visit 
you  at  Acqua  Sparta,  that  I  may  be 
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completely  itiformed  of  the  acttid  state 
of  thines  at  Rome."  However  this  may 
be,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifyir^ 
than  his  public  reception  there.  His 
stay  in  Rome  did  not  exceed  two  months, 
(from  the  l)ejdnning  of  April  till  June,) 
and  during  that  time  he  was  admitted 
to  six  long  and  satisfactory  interviews 
with  the  Pope,  and  on  his  departure  re- 
ceived the  promise  of  a  pension  for  his 
son  Vincenzo,  and  was  himself  presented 
with  "  a  fine  painting,  two  medals,  one 
of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver,  and  a 
good  quantity  of  agnus  dei."  He  had 
also  much  communication  with  several 
of  the  cardinals,  one  of  whom.  Cardi- 
nal HohenzoUer,  told  him  that  he  had 
represented  to  the  pope  on  the  subject 
of  Copernicus,  that  •*  all  the  heretics 
were  of  that  opinion,  and  considered  it 
as  undoubted;  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  be  very  circumspect  itt 
coming  to  any  resolution :  to  which  his 
holiness  replied,  that  the  church  had 
not  condemned  it,  nor  was  it  to  be  con* 
demned  as  heretical,  but  only  as  rash  ; 
adding,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  any 
one  undertaking  to  prove  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  true.  -  Urban  also  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Ferdinand,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  Cosmo  as  Grand 
Dulce  of  Tuscany,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  Galileo  to  him. 
♦•  For  We  find  in  him  not  only  literary 
distinction,  but  also  the  love  of  piety, 
and  he  is  strong  in  those  qualities  by 
which  pontifical  good-will  is  easily  ob- 
tained. And  now,  when  he  has  been 
brought  to  this  city  to  congratulate  Us 
on  Our  elevation,  We  have  very  lovingly 
embraced  him; — nor  can  We  suffer 
him  to  return  to  the  country  whither 
your  liberality  recalls  him  without  an 
ample  provision  of  pontifical  love.  And 
that  you  may  know  how  dear  he  is  to 
Us,  We  have  willed  to  give  him  this 
honourable  testinwnial  of  virtue  and 
piety.  And  We  ftirther  signify  that  every 
benefit  which  you  shall  confer  upon 
him,  imitating,  or  even  surpassing  your 
father's  liberSity,  will  conduce  to  Our 
gratification.*'  Honoured  with  these  un- 
equivocal marks  of  approbation,  Galileo 
returned  to  Florence. 

His  son  Vincenzo  is  soon  afterwards 
spoken  of  as  being  at  Rome  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Gkilileo  sent  him 
thither  on  the  appointment  of  his  friend 
and  pupil,  the  Abb6  Castelli,  to  be 
mathematician  to  the  pope.  Vincenzo 
had  been  legitimated  by  an  edict  of 
Cosmo  in  1619,  and,  according  to  Nelli,, 


married,  hi  16^4,  SestiUa,  the  dangfat^f 
of  Carlo  Boochineri.  There  are  no 
traces  to  be  found  of  Vincenzo's  mother 
after  1510,  and  perhaps  she  died  about 
that  time.  Galileo's  family  by  her  con- 
sisted of  Vincenzo  and  two  daughters, 
Julia  and  Polissena,  who  both  took  the 
veil  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Matthew 
at  Arcetri,  under  the  names  of  Sistef 
Arcangiola  and  Sister  Maria  Celeste. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  possessed 
extraordinary  talents.  The  date  of  Vin- 
cenzo's  marriage,  as  given  by  Nelli, 
appears  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
correspondence  between  Galileo  and 
Castelli,  in  which,  so  late  as  1629, 
Galileo  is  apparently  writing  of  his  son 
as  a  student  under  Castelli's  superinJ 
tendence,  and  intimates  the  amount  of 
pocket-monev  he  can  afford  to  alloW 
him,  which  he  fixes  at  three  crowns  a 
month;  adding,  that  "he  ought  tb  be 
contented  with  as  many  cfowns,  as,  at 
his  age,  I  possessed  groats."  Castelli 
had  8:iven  but  an  unfavourable  account 
of  Vincenzo's  conduct,  characterizing 
him  as  "dissolute,  obstinate,  and  im- 
pudent;** in  consequence  of  which  be- 
haviour, Galileo  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  pension  of  sixty  crowns,  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  pope,  might  be 
turned  to  better  account  than  by  em- 
ploying it  on  his  son's  education ;  and 
accordingly  in  his  reply  he  requested 
Castelli  to  dispose  of  it,  observing  that 
the  proceeds  would  be  useful  in  assisting 
him  to  discharge  a  great  load  of  debt 
with  which  he  found  himself  saddled  on 
account  of  his  brother's  family.  Besides 
this  pension,  another  of  one  hundred 
crowns  was  in  a  few  years  granted  by 
Urban  to  Galileo  himself,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  very  irregularly  paid,  if  at 
all. 

About  the  same  time  Galileo  found 
himself  menaced  either  with  the  de- 
privation of  his  stipend  as  extraordi- 
nary proffessor  at  Pisa,  or  with  the  loss 
of  that  leisure  which,  on  his  removal 
to  Florence,  he  had  been  so  anxious 
to  secure.  In  1629,  the  question  was 
agitated  by  the  partf  opposed  to  him, 
wnether  it  were  in  the  power  of  the 
grand  duke  to  assign  a  pension  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  University,  arising 
out  of  ecclesiastical  dues,  to  one  who 
neither  lectured  nor  resided  there.  This 
scruple  had  slept  during  nineteen  years 
which  had  elapised  since  Galileo's  esta- 
blishment in  Florence,  but  probably 
those  who  now  raised  it  reckoncxl  upon 
finding  in  Ferdinand  XL,  then  ^^careely 
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dfa^  aksBten  soppnrter  ofCkdOeo 
than  his  father  Cosmo  had  been.  But 
the  matler  did  not  proceed  so  far ;  for, 
after  full  deliberation,  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  theologians  and  jurists 
who  were  consulted  appeared  to  be  in 
favour  of  this  exercise  of  prerojfative, 
and  accordingly  Galileo  retained  his  sti-* 
pend  and  privileges. 

Chapter  XIII. 

Publication  of  Galileo* s  *  System  of  the 
World' — His  Condemnation  and  Ab- 
juration. 

Ii4  the  }rear  1630,  Galileo  bron^^ht  to  its 
conclusion  his  great  work,  *' The  Dia- 
logue on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican 
Systems,**  and  began  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  procuring  permission  to 
print  it.  This  was  to  be  obtained  in  the 
first  instance  from  an  officer  at  Rome, 
entitled  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace ; 
and  after  a  little  negotiation  Galileo 
found  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
again  to  return  thither,  as  ms  enemies 
were  still  busy  in  thwarting  his  views 
and  wishes.  Niccolo  Riccardi,  who  at 
that  time  filled  the  office  of  master  of 
(he  palace,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Gralileo, 
and  was  well  disposed  to  facilitate  his 
plans;  he  pointed  out,  however,  some 
expressions  in  the  work  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  erase,  and, 
Withlhe  understanding  that  this  should 
be  dotie,  he  returned  the  manuscript  to 
Galileo  with  his  subscribed  approbation. 
The  unhealthy  season  was  drawing  near, 
and  Galileo,  unwilling  to  fkceit,  re* 
turned  home,  where  he  intended  to  com- 
plete the  index  and  dedication,  and  then 
to  send  it  back  to  Rome  to  be  printed 
in  that  city,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Federigo  Cesi.  This  plan  was  discon- 
certed by  the  prematufe  death  of  that 
accomplished  nobleman,  in  August  1 630, 
in  whom  Galileo  lost  one  of  his  steadiest 
and  most  effective  friends  and  pro- 
tectors. This  unfortunate  event  de- 
termined Galileo  to  attempt  to  procure 
permission  to  print  his  book  at  Florence. 
A  contagious  disorder  had  broken  out 
in  Tuscany  with  such  severity  as  almost 
to  interrupt  all  communication  between 
Florence  and  Rome,  and  this  was  urged 
by  Galileo  as  an  additional  reason  for 
granting  his  request.  Riccardi  at  first 
seemed  Inclined  to  insist  that  the  book 
should  be  sent  to  him  a  second  time, 
but  at  last  contented  himself  with  in- 
specting the  commencement  and  conclo- 
sion,  and  consented  that  (4)n  its  receiving 
'idso   k  tt^nse-  from   the  inquititqF^ 


gefieral  at  Florence,  and  from  one  or 
two  others  whose  names  appear  on  the 
title-page)  it  might  be  printed  where 
Galileo  wished. 

Th^e  protracted  negotiations  pre* 
vented  the  publication  a(  the  work  till 
late  in  1632;  it  then  appeared,  with  a 
dedication  to  Ferdinand,  under  the  fo^ 
lowing  title :— •*  A  Dialogue,  by  Galileo 
Galilei,  Extraordinary  Mathematician 
of  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  Principal 
Philosopher  and  Mathematician  of  the 
Most  Serene  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ; 
in  which,  in  a  conversation  of  four  days, 
are  discussed  the  two  principal  Systems 
of  the  World,  the  Ptolemaic  and  Co- 
pernican,  indeterminately  proposing  the 
rhik)sophical  Arguments  as  weU  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other.**  The  begin- 
ning of  the  introduction,  which  is  ad- 
dressed "To  the  discreet  Reader,**  is 
much  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  by 
without  notice. — "  Some  years  aco,  a 
salutary  edict  was  promulgated  at 
Rome,  which,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
perilous  scandals  of  the  present  age, 
enjoined  an  opportune  silence  on  the  ^- 
thagorean  opinion  of  the  earth's  motioiu 
Some  were  not  wanting,  who  rashly  as* 
serted  that  this  decree  originated,  not  in 
a  judicious  examination,  but  in  ill  in- 
formed passion;  and  complaints  were 
heard  that  counsellors  totally  inexpe- 
rienced in  astronomical  observations 
ought  not  by  hasty  prohibitions  to  clip 
the  wings  of  speculative  minds.  My 
xeal  could  not  keep  silence  when  I  heard 
these  rash  lamentations,  and  I  thought 
it  proper,  as  being  fully  informed  with 
regard  to  that  most  prudent  determi- 
nation, to  appear  pubhcly  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world  as  a  witness  of  the  actual 
truth.  I  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
in  Rome :  J  was  admitted  to  the  au- 
diences, and  enjoyed  the  approbation  of 
the  most  eminent  prelates  of  that  court, 
nor  did  the  pubhcation  of  that  decree 
occur  without  my  receiving  some  prior 
intimation  of  it.*  Wherefore  it  is  my 
intention  in  this  present  work,  to  show 
to  foreign  nations  that  as  much  is 
known  of  this  matter  in  Italy,  and  par- 
tk;ularly  in  Rome,  as  ultramontane 
diligence  can  ever  have  formed  any 
notion  of,  and  collecting  together  all  my 
own  speculations  on  the  Copemican 
i^stem,  to  give  them  to  understand  that 
the  knowledge  of  all  these  preceded  the 
Roman  censures,  and   that  from  this 

*  Delambre  quote*  thi»  •mtencc  from  a  pasMfe 

which  in  so  obnoualy  ironical  throughout,  as  an  ii- 
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country  proceed  not  only  dogrmas  for 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but  also  in^- 
nious  discoveries  for  the  gratification  of 
the  understanding.  With  this  object,  I 
have  taken  up  in  the  Dialogue  the  Co- 
pemican  side  of  the  question,  treating  it 
as  a  pure  mathematical  hypothesis; 
and  endeavouring  in  every  artificial 
manner  to  represent  it  as  having  the 
advantage,  not  over  the  opinion  of  the 
stability  of  the  earth  absolutely,  but 
accordm^  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
opinion  is  defended  by  some,  v«^ho  in- 
deed profess  to  be  Peripatetics,  but  re- 
tain only  the  name,  and  are  contented 
without  improvement  to  worship  sha- 
dows, not  philosophizing  with  their  own 
reason,  but  only  n-om  the  recollettion  of 
four  principles  imperfectly  understood." 
— ^Thls  very  flimsy  veil  could  scarcely 
blind  any  one  as  to  Galileo*s  real  views 
in  composing  this  work,  nor  does  it 
seem  probable  that  he  framed  it  with 
any  expectation  of  appearing  neutral  in 
the  discussion.  It  is  more  ]me\y  that  he 
flattered  himself  that,  under  the  new  go- 
vernment at  Rome,  he  was  not  likely  to 
be  molested  on  account  of  the  i>ersonal 
prohibition  which  he  had  received  in 
1616,  '*  not  to  believe  or  teach  the  motion 
of  the  earth  in  any  manner,"  provided 
he  kept  himself  within  the  letter  of  the 
limits  of  the  more  public  and  general 
order,  that  the  Copemican  system  was 
not  to  be  brought  forward  otherwise 
than  as  a  mere  mathematically  conve-» 
nient,  but  in  fact  unreal  supposition. 
So  long  as  this  decree  remained  in  force, 
a  due  reg:ard  to  consistency  would  com- 
pel the  Roman  Incjuisitors  to  notice  an 
unequivocal  violation  of  it;  and  this  is 
probably  what  Urban  had  implied  in  the 
remark  quoted  by  HohenzoUer  to  Gali- 
leo.* There  were  not  wanting  circum- 
stances which  might  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  Cosmo  and  of  Federigo  Cesi ; 
Cosmo  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
son,  who,  though  he  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  father*s  energy,  showed  him- 
self as  friendly  as  possible  to  Galileo. 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
decree  of  1 6 1 6,  was  dead ;  Urban  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  been  among  the  few 
Cardinals  who  then  opposd  it  as  un- 
called for  and  ill-advised,  was  now  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  power,  and  his  recent 
affability  seemed  to  prove  that  the  in- 
creased diflerence  in  their  stations  had 
not  caused  him  to  forget  their  early  and 
long- continued  intimacy.  It  is  probable 
that  Galileo  would  not  have  found  him- 
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self  mistaken  in  ttiis  estioiale  of  his 
position,  but  for  an  unluel^  cnr<ium- 
stance,  of  which  his  enemies  imme- 
diately saw  the  importance,  and  which 
they  were  not  slow  in  making  available 
against  him.  The  dialogue  of  Galileo's 
work  is  conducted  between  three  par- 
sonages ;-—8aIviati  and  Sagredo,  who 
were  two  noblemen,  friends  of  Galileo, 
and  Simplicio,  a  name  borrowed  from  a 
noted  commentator  upon  Aristotle,  who 
wrote  in  the  sixth  century.  Salviati  is 
the  principal  philosopher  of  the  work ;  it 
is  to  him  that  the  oth^  apply  for  solu- 
tions of  their  doubts  and  difficulties,  and 
on  him  the  principal  task  falls  of  ex- 
plaining the  tenets  of  the  Copemican 
theory.  Sagredo  is  only  a  half  convert, 
but  an  acute  and  ingenious  one ;  to  him 
are  allotted  the  objections  which  seem 
to  have  some  real  difficulty  in  them,  as 
well  as  lively  illustrations  and  digres- 
sions, which  might  have  been  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  Salviati*8 
character.  Simplicio,  though  candid 
and  modest,  is  of  course  a  confirmed 
Ptdemaist  and  Aristotelian,  and  is  made 
to  produce  successively  all  the  popular 
arguments  of  that  school  in  support  of 
his  master's  system.  Placed  between 
the  wit  and  the  philosopher,  it  may  be 
guess^  that  his  success  is  very  indiffer* 
ent,  and  in  fact  he  is  alternately  ridi- 
culed and  confuted  at  evary  turn.  As 
Galileo  racked  his  memory  and  inven- 
tion to  leave  unanswered  no  argument 
which  was  or  could  be  advanced  against 
Copernicus,  it  unfortunately  happened, 
that  he  introduced  some  which  Urban 
himself  had  urged  upon  him  in  their 
former  controversies  on  this  subject; 
and  Galileo's  opponents  found  means 
to  make  His  Holiness  believe  that 
the  character  of  Simplicio  had  been 
isketched  in  personal  derision  of  him. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ex6ne- 
rate  Galileo  from  this  charge ;  the  ob- 
vious folly  of  such  an  useless  piece  of 
ingratitude  speaks  sufficient^  for  itself. 
But  self-love  is  easily  irritated;  and 
Urban,  who  aspil*ed  to  a  reputation  for 
literature  and  science,  was  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive on  this  point  His  own  expres- 
sions almost  pove  his  belief  that  such 
had  been  Galileo's  desi^,  and  it  seems 
to  explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
change  which  took  place  in  his  conduct 
towards  his  old  friend,  on  account  of  a 
book  which  he  had  himself  undertaken 
to  examine,  and  of  which  he  had  autho- 
rised the  publication. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  what  was 
approaching,  is  found  in  the^ispatcbe^, 
-^•—^ ^.^ 
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dated  Aiigiist  24  J  032.  fi^m  F«Kliiiaiid*8 
mmkter,  Andrea  Cioli,  to  Francesco 
Nieolinu  the  Toacan  ambassador  at  the 
eourtc^Rome. 

**  I  have  orders  to  signify  toYour  Excel- 
kncy  that  His  Hiehness  remains  greatly 
astonished  that  a  book,  placed  by  the  au- 
thor himself  in  the  han(&  of  the  supreme 
authority  in  Rome,  read  and  read  again 
there  most  attentively, "and  in  which  every 
thing,  not  only  with  the  consent,  but  at 
the  reauest  of  the  author,  was  amended, 
altered,  added,  or  removed  at  the  will  of 
his  superiors,  which  was  a^^  subjected 
here  to  the  same  examination,  agreeably 
to  orders  from  Rome,  and  which  finally 
was  licensed  both  there  and  here,  and 
here  printed  and  published,  should  now 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  at  the  end 


s  sequel 

desire  that  the  charges,  of  whatever 
nature  they  might  lie,  either  against 
.Gralileo  or  his  lx>ok,  might  be  r^uced 
to  writing  and  forwarded  to  Florence, 
that  he  might  prepare  for  his  justifi- 
cation; but  this  reasonable  demand  was 
utterly  disregarded.  It  appears  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  mean  subserviency  of 
Cioli  to  the  court  of  Rome,  that  Fmi^ 
Hand  refrained  firom  interfering  more 
strenuously  to  protect  Galileo.  Cioli's 
words  are :  "  The  Grand  Duke  is  so  en- 
raged  with  this  business  of  Galileo,  that 
I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done.  I 
know,  at  least»  that  His  Holiness  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  mi- 
nisters, or  of  their  bad  advice.'** 

A  letter  from  Gaiileo*s  Venetian  friend 
Micanzio,  dated  about  a  month  later, 
is  ili  ra^er  a  bolder  and  less  formal 
style :  — "  The  efforts  of  your  ene- 
mies to  get  vour  book  prohibited  will 
occasion  no  loss  either  to  your  reputa- 
tion, or  to  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
world.  As  to  posterity,  this  is  just  one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  hand  the  book 
down  to  them.  But  what  a  wretched 
set  this  must  be  to  whom  every 
good  thing,  and  all  that  is  founded  in 
nature,  necessarily  appears  hostile  and 
odious !    The  world  is  not  restricted  to 

)  comer ;  you  will  see  the  book 


printed  in  more  places  and  languages 
than  one ;  and  just  for  this  reason,  I 
wish  they  would  prohibit  all  good  books. 
My  disffost  arises  from  seeing  myself 
deprived  of  what  I  most  desire  of  this 
sort,  I  mean  your  other  dialogues ;  and 
if,  from  this  cause,  I  fail  in  having  the 
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pleasore  of  seeing  them,  I  shafl  devote 
to  a  hundred  thousand  devils  these  un- 
natural and  godless  hypocrites.*' 

At  the  same  time,  Thomas  Campanella, 
a  monk,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  an  apology  for  Galileo  (pub- 
lished in  1622),  wrote  to  him  from 
Rome: — "  I  learn  with  the  greatest 
disgust,  that  a  congregation  of  angry 
theologians  is  forming  to  condemn 
your  Dialoj^es,  and  that  no  single 
member  of  it  has  any  knowledge  of  ma- 
thematics, or  iamiliaritv  with  abstruse 
speculations.  I  shoula  advise  you  to 
procure  a  request  from  the  Grand  Duke 
that,  among  the  Dominicans  and  Je- 
suits and  llieatins,  and  secular  priests 
whom  they  are  putting  on  this  congre- 
gation against  your  book,  they  should 
admit  abo  Castelli  and  myself."  It 
appears,  from  subsequent  letter^  both 
from  Campanella  and  Castelli,  that 
the  required  letter  was  procur^  and 
sent  to  Rome,  but  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  irritate  the  q>posite  paurty 
by  a  request  which  it  was  then  clearly 
seen  would  have  been  made  in  vain. 
Not  only  were  these  fiiends  of  Gali- 
leo not  admitted  to  the  conmga- 
tion,  but,  upon  some  pretext,  Castelii 
was  even  sent  away  from  Rome,  as  if 
Galileo's  enemies  desired  to  have  as  few 
enlightened  witnesses  as  possible  of 
their  proceedings ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
Scipio  Chiaramonte,  who  had  been  long 
known  for  one  of  the  staunchest  and 
most  bigoted  defenders  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  who,  as  Montuda  says,  seems 
to  have  spent  a  long  life  in  nothing  but 
retarding,  as  far  as  he  was  s^le,  the 
progress  of  dbcovery,  was  summoned 
nrom  Pisa  to  complete  their  number. 
From  this  period  we  have  a  tolerably 
continuous  account  of  the  proceedings 
af^inst  Galileo  in  the  dispatches  ^hidi 
Nioolini  sent  regularly  to  his  court 
It  appears  from  them  that  Nicoliai 
had  several  interviews  with  the  Pope, 
whom  he  found  highly  incensed  against 
Ghdileo,  and  in  one  of  the  earliest  he  re- 
ceived an  intimation  to  advise  the  Duke 
*'  not  to  engage  himself  in  this  matter 
as  he  had  done  in  the  other  business  of 
Alidosi,*  because  he  would  not  get 
through  it  with  honour.*'  Finding 
Urban  in  this  humour,  Nicolini  thought 
it  b^  to  temporize,  and  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  any  thing  like  direct  op- 
position. On  tiie  15th  of  September, 
probably  as  soon  as  the  first  report  on 

*  Alidosi  was  »  Tloreotiue  noUenuui,  whose  wUte 
Urban  wWi«d  to  o<mii«cate  on  »«harf»of  hwwj.— 
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(Mileo^s  book  hftd  been  nuula,  Nieolmi 
received  a  private  notice  from  Ihe  Pope, 
«*in  especial  token  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  held  the  Grand  Duke;*  that  he 
Mras  unable  to  do  less  than  consi^  the 
work  to  the  consideration  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Nicolini  was  permitted  to  com- 
municate this  to  the  Grand  Duke  only, 
and  both  were  declared  liable  to  "  the 
Usual  censures'*  of  the  Inqubition  in  case 
of  divul^ng  the  secret 

The  next  step  was  to  summon  Galileo 
to  Rome,  and  the  only  answer  returned  to 
all  Nicolini's  representations  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy  years,  the  very  in- 
firm state  of  his  health,  and  the  discom- 
forts which  he  must  necessarily  suffer  in 
such  a  journey,  and  in  keeping  quaran- 
tine, was  that  he  might  come  at  leisure, 
and  that  the  quarantine  should  be  relaxed 
as  much  as  possible  in  his  favour^  but 
that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that 
he  should  be  personally  examined  before 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  Accordingly, 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1633,  Nicolini 
announces  Galileo's  arrival^  and  that  he 
had  officially  notified  his  presence  to  the 
Assessor  and  Commissary  of  the  Holy 
Office.  Cardinal  Barberino,  Urban's 
nephew,  who  seems  on  the  whole  to 
have  acted  a  friendly  part  towards 
Galileo,  intimated  to  him  that  his  most 
prudent  course  would  be  to  keep  him- 
self as  much  at  home  and  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  to  refiise  to  see  any  but 
his  most  intimate  friends.  With  this 
advice,  which  was  repeated  to  him  from 
several  quarters,  Galileo  thought  it  best 
to  comply,  and  kept  himself  entirely  se- 
cluded in  Nlcolini*«  palace,  where  he  was 
as  usual  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  Nelli  quotes  two  let- 
ters, which  passed  between  Ferdinand's 
minister  Cioli  and  Nicolini,  in  which 
the  ftrmer  intimated  that  Galileo's  ex- 
penses were  to  be  defrayed  only  during 
the  first  month  of  his  residence  at 
Rome.  Nicolini  returned  a  spirited 
answer,  that  in  that  case,  after  the  time 
specified,  he  should  continue  to  treat 
him  as  before  at  his  own  private  cost 

The  permission  to  reside  at  the  am- 
bassador's palace  whilst  his  cause  wat 
pending,  was  granted  and  received  as  an 
extraordinary  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  indeed  if  we  es- 
timate  the  proceedings  throughout 
against  Gal'deo  by  the  usual  in-actice  of 
that  detestable  tribunal,  it  wiU  appear 
tliat  he  was  treated  with  unusual  eonsi- 
deration.  Even  when  it  became  neces- 
sary in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  to 
examine  him  in  person,  which  was  iA 
the  beginning  of  April,  althou^^  his  re- 


moval to  tlie  Hohr  Office  nhoi  ^bM  in- 
sisted upon,  y«t  he  was  not  committed 
to  close  or  strictly  solitary  confineiAeDi 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  honourably  • 
lodged  in  the  apartments  of  the  Fiscal 
of  t^e  Inouisition,  where  he  was  allowed 
the  attendance  of  his  own  servant,  who 
was  also  permitted  to  sleep  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,and  to  come  and  go  at  pleasure. 
His  table  was  still  furnished  by  Nicolini* 
But,  notwithstanding  the  distinction  with 
which  he  was  thus  treated,  Galileo  was 
annoyed  and  uneasy  at  b^ing  (though 
little  more  than  nominally)  within  the 
walls  of  the  Inquisition.  He  became 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  matter 
should  b«  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
a  severe  attack  of  his  constitutional 
complaints  rendered  him  still  more  fret* 
M  and  impatient.  On  the  last  day  of 
April,  about  ten  days  after  his  first  ex- 
amination, he  was  unexpectedly  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Nicolini's  nouse, 
although  the  proceedings  were  yet  fur 
from  being  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Nicolini  attributes  this  favour  to  Cardi- 
nal Barberino,  who,  he  says,  liberated 
Galileo  on  his  own  responsibility,  in 
consideration  of  the  enfeebled  state  of 
his  health. 

In  the  society  of  Nicolini  and  hlf 
fiunily,  Galileo  recovered  something  of 
his  courage  and  ordinary  cheerfiil- 
ness,  although  his  return  appears  to 
have  been  permitted  on  express  condi- 
tion of  a  strict  seclusion ;  foi*  at  the 
latter  end  pf  May,  Nicolini  was  obliged 
to  apply  for  permission  that  Galileo 
should  take  that  exercise  in  the  open 
air  which  was  necessary  for  his  health ; 
on  which  occasion  he  was  permitted  to 
go  into  the  public  gardens  ih  a  half- 
dosed  carriage. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  June, 
rather  more  than  four  months  after 
Galileo's  arrival  in  Rome,  he  was  again 
summoned  to  the  Holy  Office,  whither 
he  went  the  following  morning  ;  he  was 
detained  there  during  the  whole  of 
that  day,  and  on  the  next  day  was 
conducted  in  a  penitential  dreiss*  to 
the  Convent  of  Minerva,  where  the 
Cardinals  and  Prelates,  his  judges, 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  judgment  upon  him,  by  which 
this  veneraUe  old  man  was  solemnly 
called  upon  to  renounce  and  al^ 
jure,  as  impious  aihd  heretical^  the  opi- 
nions whksn  his  whole  existence  had 
been  consecrated  to  form  and  strengthen* 

*  S*  irrito  il  PftpA.  e  lo  feoe  abiar«re«  compareDdo 
il  Bovtr  noma  con  uno  ttraccio  di  camicia  indoiHO, 
eh/faoetft  oooipudoBe,  lid.  mIU  BlbL  Mtflkti. 
V«Uwi. 
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As  we  8r6  not  siwsri  ftkA.  tbis  ftmurk* 
able  record  of  intolerance  and  bicoted 
follj  has  ever  been  printed  entire  in  Eng- 
Hsh«  we  subjoin  a  literal  ^nslation  of 
the  whole  sentence  and  abjuration. 

The  Sentence  of  the  Inquisition  on 
Galileo, 
"We,  the  undersized,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  Inquisitors  General  through- 
out the  whole  Christian  Rq)ublic,  Spe- 
cvaX  Deputies  of  the  Holy  Apostohcal 
Chair  against  heretical  depniTity, 

*'  Whereas  you,  Galileo,  son  or  the  late 
Vincenio  Gralilei  of  Florence,  aged  seven- 
ty years,  were  denounced  in  1615  to  this 
^oly  Office,  for  holding  as  true  a  false 
doctrine  taught  by  many,  namely,  that 
the  sun  is  immoveable  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  earth  moves,  and 
also  with  a  diurnal  motion;  also,  for 
having  pupils  whom  vou  instructed  in 
the  same  opinions  ;  also,  for  maintain- 
ing a  correspondence  on  the  same  with 
some  German  mathematicians ;  also 
for  publishing  certain  letters  on  the 
solar  spots,  in  which  you  developed  the 
same  doctrine  as  true;  also,  for  an-^ 
swering  the  objections  which  were  con- 
tinually produced  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  glozing  the  said  Scripturea 
according  to  your  own  meaning;  and 
whereas  thereupon  was  produ^  the 
copy  of  a  writing,  in  form  of  a  letter, 
professedly  written  by  you  to  a  person 
rormerly  your  pupil,  in  which,  follow- 
ing the  hypotheses  of  Copernicus,  you 
include  several  propositions  contrary  to 
the  true  sense  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scripture :  therefore  this  holy  tribunal 
being  desirous  of  providing  against  the 
disorder  and  mischief  which  was  thence 
proceeding  and  increasing  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  holy  faith,  by  the  desire  of 
His  Holiness,  and  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Lords  Cardinals  of  this  supreme  and 
universal  Inquisition,  the  two  proposi- 
tions of  the  stability  of  the  sun,  and 
motion  of  the  earth,  were  quolijied  by 
the  Theotofical  Qual^ere  as  follows : 

•*  lit.  The  proposition  that  the  Sun  i» 
in  the  centre  of  the  world  and  immnve- 
able  from  its  place,  is  absurd^  philoso- 
phiaUly  false^  and  formally  heretical; 
Oecause  it  is  expressly  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Scripture. 

"  2dly,  The  proposition  that  the  Earth 
is  not  the  centre  qf  the  worlds  nor  im* 
moveable,  but  that  it  moves,  and  also 
with  a  diurnal  motitm,  is  also  absurd, 
philosophically  falsOf  tmd,  theologically 
oonsidered,  at  least  erroneous  in  faith. 


**BvLt  whereas  6dns?  i^eased  at  fhal 
time  to  deal  mildly  with  you,  it  was  de- 
creed in  the  Holy  Congregation,  held 
before  His  Holiness  on  the  85th  day  of 
February,  1616,  that  His  Eminence  the 
Lord  Cardinal  Bellarmine  should  enjoin 
you  to  give  up  altojrether  the  said  false 
doctrine ;  if  you  should  refuse,  that  you 
should  be  ordered  by  the  Commissary  of 
the  Holy  Office  to  relinquish  it,  not  to 
teach  it  to  others,  nor  to  defend  it,  nor 
ever  mention  it,  and  in  default  of  ao- 
quiescence  that  you  should  be  im* 
j^soned ;  and  in  execution  of  this  de- 
cree, on  the  foUowin&r  day  at  the  pa- 
lace, in  presence  of  His  Eminence  the 
said  Lord  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  after 
you  had  been  mildly  admonished  by  the 
said  Lord  Cardinal,  you  were  com- 
manded  by  the  acting  Commissary  of  the 
Holy  Office,  before  a  notary  and  wit- 
nesses, to  relinquish  altogether  the  said 
false  opinion,  and  in  future  neither  to 
defend  nor  teach  it  in  any  manner,  nei- 
ther verbally  nor  in  writing,  and  upon 
your  promising  obedience  you  were  dis- 
missed. 

"  And  m  order  that  so  pernicious  a 
doctrine  mi^ht  be  altogether  rooted 
out,  nor  insmuate  itself  farther  to  the 
heavy  detriment  of  the  Catholic  truth,  a 
decree  emanated  from  the  Hol^  Congre* 
gation  of  the  Index*  prohibiting  the 
books  which  treat  of  this  doctrine ;  and 
it  was  declared  false,  and  altogether  con- 
trary to  the  Holy  and  Divine  Scripture.] 

'*  And  whereas  a  l>ook  has  since  ap- 
peared, published  at  Florence  last  year, 
the  title  of  which  shewed  that  you  were 
the  author,  which  title  is :  The  Dialogue 
qf  Oalileo  Oalilei,  on  the  two  principal 
systems  qfthe  world,  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Copemican;  and  whereas  the  Holy 
Congregation  has  heard  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  printing  of  the  said  book» 
the  fialse  opinion  of  the  earth's  motion 
and  stability  of  the  sun  is  daily  gaining 
^und ;  the  said  book  has  been  taken 
rato  careful  consideration,  and  in  it  has. 
been  detected  a  glaring  violation  of  the 
said  order,  which  had  been  intimated  to 
you ;  inasmuch  ^  in  this  book  you  have 

*  The  Index  it  a  list  of  book»,  the  reading  of 
which  ie  prohibited  to  Roman  Catholicv.  Thi«list, 
in  the  early  periods  of  ihe  Reformatioo,  was  ofiea 
eoDsalted  bjr  the  carioos,  who  were  enlarginf  their 
libraries ;  and  a  story  is  current  in  England,  that,  to 
prevent  this  mischief,  the  Index  iUeU  was  inserted 
ia  its  own  forbidden  catalofne.  The  origin  of  this 
story  is,  that  an  Index  whs  publislied  in  Spain,  par- 
tienlaniing  the  objaciionable  passages  in  such  bosks 
as  were  only  partially  condemned:  and  alihoagh 
compiled  with  the  best  inteotiona,  this  wa«  fuaad  to 
be  MO  raey,  that  it  became  aeeeisary  to  forbid  ih^ 
circulation  of  this  edition  in  sobseqoent  lists. 
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defended  the 'said  oiNnkm,  alreft^  and 
in  your  presence  eondemned ;  altnough 
in  the  s«dd  book  you  labour  with  many 
circumlocutions  to  induce  the  beUef  that 
it  is  left  by  you  undecided,  and  in  ex- 
press  terms  probable :  which  is  equally 
a  very  grave  error,  since  an  opinion  can 
in  no  way  be  probable  which  has  been 
^  already  declar^  and  finally  determined 
I  contrary  to  the  divine  Scripture.  There- 
fore by  Our  order  you  have  been  cited  to 
this  Holy  Office,  where,  on  your  exami- 
nation upon  oath,  you  have  acknow- 
ledged the  said  book  as  written  and 
printed  by  you.  You  also  confessed 
that  you  began  to  write  the  said  book 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  after  the  order 
i^oresaid  had  been  given.  Also,  that 
you  demanded  license  to  publish  it,  but 
without  signifying  to  those  who  granted 
you  this  permission  that  you  had  been 
commanded  not  to  hold,  defend,  or  teach 
tiie  said  doctrine  in  any  manner.  You 
also  confessed  that  the  style  of  the  said 
book  was,  in  many  places,  so  composed 
that  the  reader  might  think  the  argu- 
ments adduced  on  the  false  side  to  be  so 
worded  as  more  effectually  to  entangle 
the  understanding  than  to  be  easily 
solved,  alleging  in  excuse,  that  you  have 
thus  run  into  an  error,  foreign  (as  you 
say)  to  your  intention,  from  writing  in 
,  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  oomplacoicy 
which  every  one  feels  with  rej^ard  to  hia 
own  subtilties,  and  in  showing  himself 
more  skilful  than  the  generality  of  man- 
kind in  contriving,  even  in  favour  of 
false  propositions,  ingenious  and  appa- 
rently probable  arguments. 

**  And,  upon  a  convenient  time  being 
given  to  you  for  making  your  defence, 
you  produced  a  certificate  in  the  hand- 
writing of  His  Eminence  the  Lord  Car- 
dinal Bellannine,  procured,  as  you  said, 
by  yourself,  that  you  might  defend 
yourself  against  the  calumnies  of  your 
enemies,  who  reported  that  you  had  ab- 
jmred  your  opinions,  and  had  l)een  pun- 
ished b>[  the  Holy  Office ;  in  which  cer- 
tificate it  is  declared,  that  you  had  not 
abjured,  nor  had  been  punished,  but 
merely  that  the  declaration  made  by 
His  Holiness,  and  promulgated  by  the 
Holy  Congregation  of  the  Index,  had 
been  announced  to  you,  which  de- 
clares that  the  opinion  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  and  stability  of  the  sun,  is 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  held  or  defended. 
Wherefore,  since  no  mention  is  there 
madeof  two  articles  of  the  order,  to  wit. 


the  order  'not  to  teach,*  and  ' in  any 
manner/  you  argued  that  we  ought  to 
believe  that,  in  die  hpae  of  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years,  they  had  escaped  your 
memory,  and  that  this  was  also  the  rea- 
son why  you  were  silent  as  to  the  order, 
when  you  sought  permission  to  publish 
your  book,  and  that  this  is  said  by  you 
not  to  excuse  your  error,  but  that  it 
may  be  attributed  to  vain-glorious  am- 
bition, rather  than  to  malice.  But  this 
very  certificate,  produced  on  your  behalf, 
has  greatly  aggravated  your  offience. 
since  it  is  therein  declared  that  the  said 
opinion  is  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  yet  vou  have  dared  to  treat  of  it, 
to  defend  it,  and  to  argue  that  it  is 
probable ;  nor  is  there  any  extenuation 
m  the  licence  artfully  and  cunningly 
extorted  by  you,  since  you  did  not  inti- 
mate the  command  imposed  upon  you. 
But  whereas  it  appeared  to  Us  that  you 
had  not  disclosed  the  whole  truth  with 
regard  to  your  intentions.  We  thought  it 
necessary  to  proceed  to  the  rigorous  exa- 
mination of  you,  in  which  (without  any 
prnudice  to  what  you  had  confessed, 
and  which  is  above  detailed  against  you, 
with  regard  to  your  said  intention)  you 
answered  hke  a  good  Catholic. 

"  Therefore,  having  seen  and  maturely 
considered  the  merits  of  your  cause, 
with  your  said  confessions  and  excuses, 
and  every  thing  else  which  ought  to  be 
seen  and  considered.  We  have  come  to 
the  underwritten  final  sentence  against 
you. 

"  Invoking,  therefore,  the  most  holy 
name  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
His  Most  Glorious  Vii^  Mother 
Mary,  by  this  Our  final  sentence,  which, 
sitting  in  council  and  judgment  for  the 
tribunal  of  the  Reverend  Masters  of 
Sacred  Theology,  and  Doctors  of  both 
Laws,  Our  Assessors,  We  put  forth  in 
this  writing  touching  the  matters  and 
controversies  before  Us,  between  The 
Magnificent  Charles  Sincerus,  Doctor 
of  both  Laws,  Fiscal  Proctor  of  this 
Holy  Office  of  the  one  part,  and  you, 
Galileo  Galilei,  an  exanuned  and  con^ 
fessed  criminal  from  this  present  writing 
now  inprogress  as  above  of  the  other 
part.  We  pronounce,  judge,  and  declare, 
that  you,  the  said  Galileo,  by  reason  of 
these  things  which  have  been  detailed 
in  the  course  of  this  writing,  and  whidi, 
as  above,  you  have  confessed,  have 
rendered  yourself  vehemently  suspected 
by  this  Holy  Office  of  heresy :  that  is 
to  say,  that  you  believe  aiul  hold  the 
&lse  doctrine,  and  contrary  to  the  Holy 
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and  Divine  Scrq^tiUMB,  aaaidf,  that  the 
son  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
that  it  does  not  move  from  east  to  west^ 
and  that  the  earth  does  move,  and  is  not 
the  centre  of  the  world ;  also  that  an 
opinion  can  he  held  and  supported  as 
probable  alter  it  has  been  deeuired  and 
finally  decreed  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  consequently  that  you 
have  incurred  all  the  censures  and  pe- 
nalties enjoined  and  promulgated  in  the 
sacred  canons,  and  other  general!  and 
particular  constitutions  a^inst  delin- 
iiuents  of  this  description.  JVom  which 
it  is  Our  pleasure  that  you  be  absolved, 
provided  that,  first,  with  a  sincere  heart 
and  unfeigned  faith,  in  Our  presence, 
you  abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the  said 
errors  and  heresies,  and  every  other 
error  and  heresy  contrary  to  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Apos^lic  Church  of  Rome, 
in  the  form  now  shown  to  you. 

*'  But,  that  your  grievous  and  per- 
nicious error*  and  transgression  may 
not  go  altogether  unpunishei,  and  that 
you  may  be  made  more  cautious  in 
future,  sudd  may  be  a  warning  to  others 
to  abstam  from  delinquencies  of  tins 
sort.  We  decree  that  the  book  of  the 
dialogues  of  Gralileo  Galilei  be  prohibited^ 
by  a  public  edict,  and  We  coiuiemn  you 
to  the  formal  prison  of  this  Holy  Office 
for  a  period  determinable  at  Our  plea- 
sure ;  and,  by  way  of  salutary  penance, 
We  order  you,  during  the  next  three 
years,  to  recite  once  a  week  the  seven 
penitential  psalms,  reserving  to  Our- 
selves the  power  of  moderating,  com- 
muting, or  takinff  off  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  said  punishment  and  penance. 

"  And  so  We  say,  pronounce,  and  by 
Our  sentence  declare,  decree,  and  re- 
serve, in  this  and  in  every  other  better 
form  and  manner,  which  lawfully  We 
may  and  can  use. 

*'  So  We,  the  subscribing  Cardinals, 
pronounce. 

Felix,  Cardinal  di  Ascoli, 
Gruido,  Cardinal  Bentivogjio, 
Desiderio,  Cardinal  di  Cremona, 
Antonio,  Cardinal  S.  Onofirio, 
Berlii^ro,  Cardinal  Gessi, 
Falnicio,  Card'mal  Verosj)], 
Martino,  Cardinal  G^etti.** 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Galileo,  even 
broken  down  as  he  was  with  age  and 
infirmities,  and  overawed  by  the  merci- 
less tribunal  to  y(hose  power  he  was 
subjected,  could  wraiout  extreme  reluc- 
tance thus  formally  give  the  lie  to  his 
whde  life,  and  call  uponGrod  to  witness 
his  renunciation  of  the  opinions  which 


even  his  bigoted  jndbes  most  have  felt 
that  he  still  dung  to  i^rliis  heart. 

We  know  indeed  that  his  friends 
were  imanimous  in  recommending  an 
unqualified  acquiescence  in  whatever 
might  be  reqiured,  but  some  persons 
have  not  been  able  to  find  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  his  submission, 
either  in  their  exhortations,  or  in  the 
mpe  dread  of  the  alternative  which 
might  await  hnn  in  case  of  non-com- 
pliance. It  has  in  short  been  supposed, 
although  the  susjpcion  scarcely  rests 
upon  ^rounds  sufficiently  strong  to  war- 
rant  the  assertion,  that  Galileo  did  not 
submit  to  this  abjuration  until  forced 
to  it,  not  merelv  by  the  apprehension, 
but  by  the  actual  experience  of  personal 
violence.  The  arguments  on  which  this 
horrible  idea  appears  to  be  mainly 
founded  are  the  two  following:  First,  the 
Inquisitors  declare  in  their  sentence 
thai,  not  satisfied  with  Galileo's  first 
confession,  thev  judged  it  necessary  to 
proceed  '*  to  the  rigorous  examination 
of  him,  in  which  he  answered  like  agood 
Catholic*"  It  is  pretended  by  those 
who  are  more  femiliar  with  inquisitorial 
language  than  we  can  profess  to  be,  that 
the  words  il  rigoroso  esame,  form  the 
official  phrase  for  the  application  of  the 
torture,  and  accordingly  they  interpret 
this  passage  to  mean,  that  the  desared 
answers  md  submission  had  thus  been 
extorted  from  Galileo,  which  his  judges 
had  otherwise  fiuled  to  get  from  Imn. 
And,  secondly,  the  partisans  of  this  opi- 
nion bring  forward  in  corroboration  of 
it,  that  Galileo  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture from  Rome,  in  addition  tq  his 
old  complaints,  was  found  to  be  afflicted 
with  heniia,  and  this  was  a  common  con- 
sequence of  the  torture  of  the  cord,  which 
they  suppose  to  have  been  inflicted.  It 
is  right  to  mention  that  no  other  trace 
can  be  found  of  this  supposed  torturing 
in  all  the  documents  relative  to  the 
nroceedings  against  Galileo,  at  least 
yenturi  was  so  assured  by  one  who  had 
inspected  the  originals  at  Paris.t 

•  Giadicauamo  esser  necesMiio  Tenir  ooDtro  di 
te  al  rigoroso  e»ame  oel  quale  rispoodesti  cattolica- 
mente. 

f  Th#>  fate  nf  these  doenments  is  oorioas ;  after 
being  long  Dreserved  at  Rome,  they  were,  carried 
away  m  180^  by  order  of  Bttooapartc,  to  Paris, 
where  they  remained  till  his  first  abdication.  Jast 
before  the  hundred  days,  the  late  king  of  France, 
wishing  to  inspect  them,  ordered  that  they  should  be 
bronght  to  his  own  apartments  for  that  purpose,  la 
the  hast^  flight  which  soon  afterwards  followed,  the  * 
manuscripts  were  forgotten,  and  it  is  not  known 
what  became  of  them.  A  French  translation,  begun 
by  Napoleon's  desire,  was  completed  only  down  to 
the  aoih  of  April,  1683.  the  dMe  of  Galileo's  first  n- 
tarn  to  Niooltni*s  palace. 
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mentioned  appear  to  us  slight,  yet  nei- 
ther can  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  contrast  which  the  favourers  of  the 
opposite  opinion  profess  to  consider  so  in- 
credible between  the  honourable  manner 
in  which  Galileo  was  treated  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  suspected 
harsh  proceeding  against  him.  Whe- 
ther Galileo  should  be  lodged  in  a  pri- 
son or  a  palace,  was  a  matter  of  fiur 
other  importance  to  the  Inquisitors  and 
to  their  hold  upon  public  opinion,  than 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  should 
be  suffered  to  exhibit  a  persevering 
vesistance  to  the  censures  which  they 
wex^  prepu^d  to  cast  upon  hun.  Nor 
need  we  shrink  from  the  idea,  as  we 
might  fi*om  suspecting  of  some  gross 
erime,  on  trivial  grounds,  one  of  hither- 
to unblemished  mnocence  and  charao- 
ter.  The  question  may  be  diseneum- 
bered  of  aU  such  scruples,  since  one 
atrocity  more  or  less  can  do  little  to- 
wards affecting  our  judgment  of  the 
unholy  Office  of  the  Inouisition. 

Delambre,  who  coula  find  so  much  to 
reprehend  in  Galileo's  former  uncom- 
promising boldness,  is  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  msincerit)^  of  his  behaviour  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  a  tribunal  which 
finds  it  convenient  to  carry  on  its  in- 
quiries in  secret,  is  always  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  putting  words  into 
the  mouth  of  its  victims ;  and  if  it  were 
worth  while,  there  is  sufficient  internal 
evidence  that  the  language  which  Galileo 
is  made  to  hold  in  his  defence  and  con- 
fession, is  rather  to  be  read  as  the  com- 
position of  his  judges  than  his  own.  For 
mstance,  in  one  of  the  letters  which  we 
have  extracted*,  it  may  be  seen  that  this 
obnoxious  work  was  already  in  forward 
preparation  as  early  as  1610,  and  yet  he 
IS  made  to  confess,  and  the  circumstance 
appears  to  be  brought  forward  in  aggra- 
vation of  his  guilt,  that  he  began  to  write 
it  after  the  prohibition  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  1616. 

The  abjuration  was  drawn  up  in  the 
following  terms : — 

The  Abjuration  of  Galileo, 

"  1  Galileo  Galilei,  son  of  the  late  Vin- 
cenzo  Galilei,  of  Florence,  aged  70  years, 
being  brought  personally  to  judgment,and 
kneding  before  you.  Most  Eminent  and 
Most  Reverend  Lords  Cardinals,  General 
Inquisitors  of  the  universal  Cluistianre- 

»PHeia 


nnblioigaiiistfaiveAiMdd^piiwiWthaMrflM^ 
before  my  eyes  the  Hdy  Gospels,  whleS 
I  touch  with  my  own  hands,  swear,  that 
I  have  aiwf^  believed,  and  now  believe^ 
and  with  the  hdp  of  G^  will  in  future 
beheve,  every  article  which  the  Holy 
Cathdic  and  Apostoho  Church  of  Rome 
holds,  teaches,  and  preaches.  But  be- 
cause I  had  been  enjoined  l^  this  Holy 
Office  altogether  to  abandon  the  false 
opinion  which  maintains  that  the  sun  ia 
the  centre  and  immoveable,  ^md  forbid- 
den to  hdd,  defend,  or  teach,  the  said 
false  doctrine,  in  any  manner,  and  after 
it  had  been  signified  to  me  that  the  said 
doctrine  b  repugnant  with  the  Holy 
Scriptum,  I  have  written  and  printed  a 
book,  in  which  I  treat  of  the  sune  doe- 
trine  now  condemned,  and  adduce  rea- 
sons with  great  force  in  support  of  the 
same,  without  giving  anv  solution,  and 
therefore  have  been  judged  grievously 
suspected  of  heresy ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
I  held  and  believea  that  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  the  world  and  immoveable, 
and  that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  and 
moveable.  Willing,  therefove,  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  Your  Eminences, 
and  of  ev»y  Catholic  Christian,  this  ve- 
hement suspicion  rightfully  entertained 
towards  me,  with  a  sincere  heart  and 
unfeigned  feith,  I  abjure,  curse,  and  de- 
test, the  said  errors  and  heresies,  and 
generally  every  other  error  and  sect  con- 
trary to  the  said  Holy  Church ;  and  I 
swear,  that  I  will  never  more  in  fiiture 
sa^  or  assert  anythii^  verbally,  or  in 
writing,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  simi- 
lar, suspicion  of  me :  but  if  I  shall  know 
any  hopetic,  or  any  one  suspected  of 
heresy,  that  I  will  denoimce  him  to  this 
Hdy  Office,  or  to  the  Inquisitor  and  Or- 
dinary of  the  place  in  which  I  may  be. 
I  swear,  moreover,  and  promise,  that  I 
will  fulfil,  and  observe  fully,  all  the 
penances  which  have  been,  or  shall  be 
laid  on  me  by  this  Holy  Office.  But  if 
it  shall  happen  that  I  violate  any  of  my 
said  promises,  oaths,  and  protestations, 
(which  God  avert  I)  I  subject  myself  to 
all  the  pains  and  punishments,  which 
have  been  decreed  and  promulgated  by 
the  sacred  canons,  and  other  general 
and  particular  constitutions,  against  de- 
linquents of  this  description.  So  may 
God  help  me,  and  his  Holy  Gospels, 
which  I  touch  with  my  own  hands.  I, 
the  above-named  Galileo  Galilei,  have 
abjured,  sworn,  promised,  and  bound 
myself,  as  above,  and  in  witness  thereof 
with  my  own  hand  have  subscribed  thfa 
present  writing  of  my  a.fcyuration,  whid) 
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f  Im^lMitoil  w0riL  §m  n^Md.  At 
Rome  in  the  Oonrent  of  liioerva,  224 
June,  1633.  I,  Galilee  Oalilei,  ha;re  ab- 
jured as  above  with  rajr  own  band.'* 
.  It  is  said  that  Galileo^  as  he  foae 
from  his  knees,  stamped  on  the  ground* 
and  whispered  to  one  of  his  friaids*  S 
fur  simuove — (It  does  move  thoush). 

Copies  of  Galileo*8  sentence  and  abju!- 
vation  were  immediately  promulgated  in 
9veary  direction,  and  the  professors  at 
OT^eml  universities  reeeived  directions  to 
nad  them  publicly*  At  Florence  this 
eersmony  tcmk  place  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Oroce,  whkher  Guiduoci,  A^unti,  and 
all  others  who  were  known  m  that  city 
as  firm  adherents  to  Galileo^s  opinions, 
vere  specially  simimoned.  The  triumph 
«l  the  '*  Paper  Philosophers''  was  so  mr 
complete,  and  the  alam  oocasbned  by 
this  proof  of  their  dyinff  power  extended 
«?en  beyond  Italy.  **  I  have  been  toM,'' 
.wntes  Descartes'  inom  Holland  to  Mer- 
senne  at  Paris,  "  that  Galileo's  system 
was  printed  in  Italy  last  year,  but  that 
every  copy  has  been  burnt  at  Rome,  and 
tnmself  condemned  to  some  sort  of  pe- 
nance, which  has  astonished  me  so  much 
•thpit  I  have  almost  determined  to  bum 
all  mv  papers,  or  at  least  never  to  let 
them  be  seen  by  any  one.  I  cannot  col- 
lect that  he,  wlio  is  an  Italian  and  even 
a  friend  of  the  P(m,  as  I  understand, 
has  been  criminatea  on  any  other  account 
than  for  having  attemnted  to  establish 
the  motion  of  the  eartk  I  know  that 
this  OTinkm  was  formeriv  censured  by 
some  Cardinals,  but  I  thought  I  had 
since  heard,  that  no  ol}^ection  was  now 
made  to  its  being  publicly  taught,  even 
at  Rome.'* 

The  sentinents  of  all  who  &lt  them- 
eelves  secured  against  the  apprehension 
of  personal  danger  could  take  but  one 
ilirectioa,  for,  as  Pascal  well  expressed 
it  in  one  of  his  celebrated  letters  to  the 
Jesuits — **  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have 
TOOCured  against  Galileo  a  decree  from 
Kome  condemning  his  opinion  of  the 
earth's  motion.  Assuredly,  that  wiU 
never  prove  it  to  be  at  rest ;  and  if  we 
have  unerring  obserfations  proving  that 
it  turns  round,  not  all  mankind  toge- 
ther can  keep  it  from  turning,  nor  them- 
adves  from  turning  with  it*' 

The  assembly  of  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  at  Paris  narrowly  escaped  from 
passing  a  similar  sentence  wpon  the 
sjrstem  of  Copernicus.  The  question  was 
hid  before  them  by  Richeheu,  and  it  ap- 
'feaxs  that  their  opinion  was  tor  a  mo- 
ment in  favour  of  confirHung  the  Roman 
decree.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  name 


had  beett  pvMRrvsA  of  one  of  its  naem* 
bers,  who,  by  his  strong  and  philoso- 
phical rei»pesentations,  saved  that  cele- 
brated body  from  this  disgrace. 

Those  who  saw  nothinpr  in  the  punish- 
ment of  Galileo  but  passion  and  blinded 
superstition,  took  occasion  to-  revert  to 
the  iBstory  of  a  similar  blunder  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  eentury.  A  Bavarian  bishop, 
named  Y  ii)a;il,  eminent  both  as  a  man  of 
letters  and  politician,  had  asserted  the 
existence  of  Antipodes,  which  excited  in 
the  ignoriLnt  bigots  of  his  time  no  less 
alarm  than  did  the  motion  of  the  earth 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Pope  Zar 
phary,  who  was  scandalized  at  the  idea 
of  another  earth,'  inhabited  by  iinother 
race  of  men,  and  enlightened  by  another 
sun  and  moon  (for  tbis  was  the  shape 
which  Virgil's  system  assumed  in  his 
eyes),  sent  out  positive  orders  to  his  le- 
g^e  in  Bavana.  "  With  regard  to 
Vii^,  the  pliilosoj^r,  (I  know  not 
whether  to  call  him  priest,)  if  he  own 
these  perverse  opinions,  ^p  him  of  his 
priesthood,  and  drive  him  from  the 
church  and  altars  of  God."  But  Vir^ 
had  himself  occasionally  acted  as  legate, 
and  was  moreover  too  necessary  to  his 
sovereign  to  be  easily  displaced.  He 
utterly  disregarded  these  denundations, 
and  during  twenty-five  years  which 
elapsed  before  his  death,  retained  his 
opinions,  his  bishopric  of  Salzbuig,  and 
his  political  power.  He  was  afteryrards 
canonized*. 

Even  the  most  zealous  advocates  of 
the  authority  of  Rome  were  embarrassed 
in  endeavouring  to  justify  the  treatment 
which  Galileo  experienced.  Tiraboschi 
has  attempted  to  draw  a  somewhat  subtle 
distinction  between  the  bulls  of  the  Pope 
and  the  inquisitorial  decrees  which  were 
sanctioned  and  approved  bv  him ;  he 
dwells  on  the  reflection  that  no  one, 
even  amonff  the  most  zealous  Catholics, 
has  ever  churned  infallibility  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  Inquisition,  and  looks  upon 
it  as  a  special  mark  of  grace  accorded  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  during 
the  whole  period  in  which  most  theokP 
gians  rejected  the  opinions  df  Copernicus, 
as  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  the  head  of 
that  Church  was  never  permitted  to  com- 
promise his  infallible  character  by  for- 
mally condemning  it  t. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 

•  Annalium  Bolorvoit  librl  vii.  InjrolitUdii,  1554. 

f-  La  Chiesa  non  ha  mai  diohiarali  errtici  i  M»te- 
nitori  del  Sistema  Coperoicano,  e  qnesta  troppa  ri- 
goroita  censara  non  nyoi  obe  dal  tribunale  dell* 
Romana  InqnisizioDe  a  cni  niund  tra  Cattolioi  ancor 
pin  selaati  ha  mai  attcibuito  U  diritto  deU'  infalu- 
•  > 
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cons6iaticn»  it  can  haitDy  be  oonoeded, 
oinless  it  be  at  the  same  time  admitted 
that  many  scrupulous  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  singular  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  and  sanction  of  the  authority 
to  yrhich  Galileo  had  yielded.  The  wonu 
of  the  bull  of  Sixtus  V.,  by  which  the 
Congr^ation  of  the  Index  was  remo- 
dell^  m  1588,  are  quoted  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
a  zealous  antagonist  of  Galileo,  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  They  are  to  examine  and  ex- 
pose the  books  which  are  repugnant 
to  the  Catholic  doctrines  and  Chris- 
tian discipline,  and  after  reporting  on 
them  to  us,  they  are  to  conaemn  them 
by  our  authority.*"  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear 'that  the  learned  editors  of  what 
IS  commonly  called  the  Jesuit's  edi- 
tion of  Newton's  "Principia"  were  of 
opinion,  that  in  adopting  the  Copemiean 
system  they  should  tran^^ss  a  mandate 
emanating  from  any  thing  short  of  infel- 
lible  wiscK}m.  The  remarkable  words 
which  they  were  compelled  to  pre&f  to 
their  boolc,  show  how  sensitive  uie  court 
of  Rome  remained,  even  so  late  as  1742, 
with  regard  to  this  rashly  condemned 
theory.  In  their  -preface  tbey  say : 
**  Newton  in  this  third  book  supposes  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  We  could  not 
explain  the  author's  propositions  other- 
wise than  by  making  the  same  supposi- 
tion. We  are  therefore  forced  to  sus- 
tsun  a  character  which  is  not  our  own ; 
but  we  profess  to  pay  the  obsequious 
reverence  which  is  due  to  the  decrees 
pronounced  by  the  supreme  Pontiff 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth.'> 

This  coy  reluctance  to  admit  what 
nobody  any  longer  doubts  has  sur- 
vived to  the  present  time;  for  Bailli 
informs  us,t  that  the  utmost  endea- 
vours of  LaliaLnde,  when  at  Rome,  to 
obtain  that  Galileo's  work  should  be 
erased  from  the  Index,  were  entirely  in- 
effectual, in  consequence  of  the  decree 
which  had  been  fulminated  against  him ; 
and  in  fact  l)oth  it,  and  3ie  book  of 
Copernicus,  "  Nisi  Condgatur,"  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  forbidden  list  of  1828. 

The  condemnation  of  Galileo  and  his 
book  was  not  thought  sufficient.    Ur- 

bilia.  Aod  in  cio  aneora  k  d*  ammirani  la  prori- 
deoza  di  Dio  k  faror  della  Chiesa,  percioche  in  nn 
tempo  in  cni  la  maggior  parte  dei  teologi  ferma- 
mente  cradayaoo  ohe  IL  Sistema  Coperoicano  fovse 
all*  antoriri  delle  aacre  Carte  contrario,  par  non 
penniae  che  dalla  Chiesa  si  proferisM  mu  cio  on 
aolenne  giudiaio.— Stor.  della  Lett  Ital. 

•  lib.  KromondiAnUrivtarchna,  AntwerpiiB,1631. 

t  Newtoai  Principia,  ColoiiiaB,  1760. 
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ban*s  indignation  also  vented  Its^  upon 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining the  licence  for  him.  The  Inquisi- 
tor at  Florence  was  reprimanded ;  Ric- 
cardi,  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace, 
and  Ciampoliy  Urban*8  secretary,  were 
both  dismissed  from  thdr  situations. 
Their  punishment  appears  rather  ano- 
malous and  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Galileo,  in  which  it  was 
assumed  that  his  book  was  not  properly 
licensed;  yet  the  othors  suffered  on 
account  of  granting  that  very  licence 
which  he  was  accused  of  having  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  firom  them,  by  con- 
cealing circumstances  with  which  they 
were  not  bound  to  be  otherwise  ac- 
quainted. Riccardi,  in  exculpation  of 
his  conduct,  produced  a  letter  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Ciampoli,  in  which  was 
contained  l^at  His  Holiness,  in  whose 
presence  the  letter  professed  to  be  writ- 
ten, ordered  the  hcence  to  be  given. 
Urban  only  replied  that  this  was  a 
Ciampolism ;  that  his  secretary  and  Ga- 
lileo had  circumvented  him ;  that  he  had 
already  dismissed  Ciampoli,  and  that 
Riccardi  must  prepare  to  follow  him. 

As  soon  as  ikie  ceremony  of  abju- 
ration was  concluded,  Galileo  was  conr 
signed,  pursuant  to  his  sentence,  to 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  Pro- 
bablv  it  was  never  intended  that  he 
should  long  remain  there,  for  at  the  &ad 
of  four  days,  he  was  reconducted  on  a 
very  slight  representation  of  Nicolini  to 
the  ambassador's  palace,  there  to  await 
his  further  destination.  Fk>rence  was 
still  suffering  under  the  before-mentioned 
contagion ;  and  Sienna  was  at  last  fixed 
on  as  the  place  of  his  rd^ation.  He 
would  have  been  shut  up  in  some  convent 
in  that  city,  if  NicoHm  had  not  recom- 
mended as  a  more  suitable  residence,  the 
palace  of  the  Archishop  Piccolomini, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  among  Galileo's 
warmest  friends.  Urban  consented  to 
the  change,  and  Galileo  finally  left  Rome 
for  Sienna  in  the  early  part  of  July. 

Piccolomini  received  him  with  the  ut>> 
most  kindness,  controlled  of  course  by 
the  strict  injunctions  which  were  dis- 
patched from  Rome,  not  to  suffer  him 
on  anv  account  to  quit  the  confines  of 
the  [Nilace.  Galileo  continued  at  Sienna 
in  this  state  of  seclusion  till  December 
of  the  same  year,  when  the  contagion 
having  ceased  in  Tuscany,  be  applied  for 
permission  to  return  to  his  villa  at  Arcetri. 
This  was  allowed,  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  under  which  he  had  been  re- 
siding with  the  archbishop. 
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Chapter  XTV. 

BxtracU  from  the  Dialogues  on  the 

.  System. 

After  narrating^  the  treatment  ,to 
which  Gdileo  was  subject  on  account 
of  his  admirable  Dialogues,  it  will 
not  be  irrelevant  to  endeavour,  by  a 
few  extracts,  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  style  in  which  they  are  written. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  that  he  is  con- 
'sidered  to  surpass  all  other  Italian 
writers  (unless  we  except  Machiavelli) 
in  the  puritjr  and  beauty  of  his  lan- 
^age,  and  indeed  his  principal  fol- 
£)wers,  who  avowedly  imitated  hi»  style, 
make  a  distinguished  group  among  the 
-classical  authors  of  modem  Italy.  He 
professed  to  have  formcxl  himself  from 
the, study  of  Ariosto,  whose  poems  he 
passionately  admired,  insomuch  that  he 
4S0uld  repeat  the  greater  part  of  them, 
-as  well  as  those  of  Bemi  and  Petrarca, 
all  which  he  was  in  the  frequent  habit 
«f  quoting  in  conversation.  The  fashion 
-and  almost  universal  practice  of  that 
day  was  to  write  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects in  Latin ;  and  although  Galileo 
wrote  very  passably  in  that  language, 

Jet  he  ^nerallv  preferred  the  use  of 
talian,  &t  which  he  gave  his  reasons  in 
ihe  following  characteristic  manner : — 

•*  I  wrote  in  Italian  because  I  wished 
eveiy  one  to  be  able  to  read  what  I 
wrote ;  and  for  the  same  cause  I  have 
'Written  my  1^  treatise  in  the  same 
language:  the  reason  which  has  induced 
me  18,  that  I  see  young  men  brought  to- 
gether indiscrimmately  to  study  to  be- 
come physicians,  philosophers,  &c.,  and 
whilst  many  apply  to  such  professions 
who  are  most  unfit  for  them,  others  who 
^onld  be  competent  remain  occupied 
either  with  domestic  business,  or  with 
other  employments  alien  to  literature ; 
who,  althou^  furnished,  as  Ruzzante 
might  say,  with  ^decent  set  of  brains,  yet, 
not  bemg  able  to  understand  thin^ 
written  in  gibberish,  take  it  into  theur 
heads,  that  m  these  crabbed  folios  there 
must  be  some  grand  hocus  pocus  of  logic 
andphilosophy  much  too  high  up  forthem 
4o  trunk  of  jumping  at  1  want  them 
to  know,  that  as  Na^e  has  ^ven  eyes 
to  them  just  as  well  as  to  philosophers 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  works,  she 
Ins  also  given  them  bruns  for  examin- 
ii^and  understanding  them.** 

The  general  structure  of  the  dialogues 
his  been  already  described*;  we  shall 


therefore  premise  no  more  than  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  them  by  a 
highly  gifted  writer,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  necessarily  imperfect 
analysis. 

"One  forms  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
Galileo,  from  considering  the  discoveries 
and  inventions,  numerous  and  splendid 
as  they  are,  of  which  he  was  the  undis- 
puted author.  It  is  bjr  following  Yds 
reasonings,  and  by  pursuing  the  train  of 
his  thoughts,  in  his  own  elegant,  though 
somewhat  diffuse  exposition  of  them, 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
fertility  of  his  genius— with  the  sagacity, 
penetration,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
his  mind.  The  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  real  knowledge  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, not  only  from  the  truths  which 
he  discovered,  but  from  the  errors  which 
he  detected — not  merely  from  the  sound 
principles  which  he  established,  but  from 
the  pernicious  idols  which  he  overthrew. 
The  dialogues  on  the  sjrstem  are  writtei| 
with  such  singular  felicity,  that  one  reads 
them  at  the  present  day,  when  the  truths 
contained  in  them  are  known  and  ad- 
mitted, with  all  the  delij^ht  of  novelty, 
and  feels  one*s  self  carried  back  to  the 
period  when  the  telescope  was  first  di- 
rected to  the  heavens,  and  when  the 
earth*s  motion,  with  all  its  train  of  con- 
sequences, was  proved  for  the  first 
time."* 

The  first  Dialogue  is  opened  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  arguments  by  which  Aris- 
totle pretended  to  determine  hprtori  the 
necessary  motions  belonging  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  on  his  favourite 
principle  that  particular  motions  belong 
naturally  to  particular  substances.  Sal- 
viati  (representing  Galileo)  then  objects 
to  the  Aristotelian  distinctions  between 
the  eorruptible  elements  and  incorrupti- 
ble skies,  instancing  among  other  things 
the  solar  spots  and  newly  appearing 
stars,  as  arguments  that  the  other  hea- 
venly bodies  may  probably  be  subjected 
to  changes  similar  to  those  which  are 
continually  occurring  on  the  earth,  and 
that  it  is  the  great  distance  alone  which 
prevents  their  being  observed.  After  a 
lone  discussion  on  this  point,  Sagreda 
exclaims,  "  1  see  into  the  heart  of  Sim- 
plicio,  and  perceWe  that  he  is  much 
moved  by  the  force  of  these  too  conclu- 
sive ai^uments;  but  methinks  I  hear 
him  say — '  Oh,  to  whom  must  we  betake 
ourselves  to  settle  our  disputes  if  Aris- 
totle be  removed  from  the  chair  ?    What 
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ofter  anthMT  have  we  to  fofiow  ia  oar 
schools,  our  studies,  and  academies? 
What  philosopher  has  written  on  all  the 
parts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  so 
methodically  as  not  to  have  overlooked 
s  single  conclusion?    Must  we  then 
desolate  this  fabric,  by  which  so  many 
travellers  have  been  sheltered  ?    Must 
we  destroy  this  asylum,  this  Prytaneum 
vrherein  so  many  students  have  found 
a  convenient  resting-place,  where  with* 
out  being  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  one  may  acquire  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  nature,  merely  by  turning 
over  a  few  leaves  ?    Shall  we  level  this 
bulwark,  behind  which  we    are    safe 
from  every  hostile  attack?     I  pity  him 
no  less  than  I  do  one  who  at  great  ex- 
pense of  time  and  treasure,  and  with 
the  labour  of  hundreds,  has  built  up  a 
very  noble  palace ;  and  then,  because  of 
insecure  foundations;  sees  it  ready   to 
lall— 4ini^le  to  bear  that  those  wafis  be 
stripped  that  are  adorned  with  so  many 
beautiful  pictures,  or  to  suffer  those 
columns  to  fall  that  ui>hold  the  stately 
galleries,  or  to  see  ruined  the  ^ed 
roofs,  the  dumney-pieces,  the  mezes, 
and  marble  cornices  erected  at  so  much 
oost,  he  ffoes  about  it  with  girders  and 

a«,  with  shores  and  buttresses,  to 
er  its  destruction.** 
Salviati  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
many  points  of  similarity  between  the. 
earth  and  moon,  and  among  others 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
following  remark  deserves  especial  no- 
tioe:— 

**  Just  as  from  the  mutual  and  unt- 
Tersfld  tendency  of  the  parts  of  the  earth 
to  form  a  whole,  it  follows  that  they  all 
laeet  tc^ther  with  e<iual  inclination, 
and  that  th^  may  unite  as  ck>9dy  as 
possible,  assume  the  spherical  form ; 
why  ought  we  not  to  believe  that  the 
moon,  the  sun,  and  other  mundane 
bodies  are  also  of  a  round  figure,  from 
no  other;  reason  than  from  a  common 
instinct  and  natural  concourse  of  all 
their  component  parts;  of  which  if 
by  accident  any  one  shodd  be  violently 
separated  from  its  whole,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  spontaneously, 
and  of  its  natural  instinct,  it  would  re- 
turn? It  may  be  added  that  'if  anv 
centre  of  the  imiverse  may  be  assigned, 
to  which  the  whole  terrene  globe  if 
thence  removed  woukl  seek  to  return, 
we  shall  find  most  probable  that  the  sun 
is  placed  in  it,  as  by  the  sequel  you  shall 
understand.** 
Many  who  are  but  superficially  ac- 


quainted with  the  History  of  Astro- 
nomy, are  apt  to  suppose  that  New- 
ton's great  merit  was  m  his  being  the 
first  to  suppose  an  attractive  force 
existing  in  and  between  the  difoent 
bodies  composing  the  solar  system. 
This  idea  is  very  erroneous ;  Newton*s 
discovery  consisted  in  conceiving  and 
proving  the  identity  of  the  force  with 
which  a  stone  falls,  and  that  by  which 
the  moon  falls,  towards  the  earth  (on 
an  assumption  that  this  force  becomes 
weaker  in  a  certain  proportion  as  tiio 
distance  increases  at  whidi  it  operates^* 
and  in  generalizing  this  idea,  in  apply- 
ing it  to  all  the  visible  creation,  and 
tracing  the  principle  of  universal  gravi- 
tation with  the  assistance  of  a  most  re^ 
fined  and  beautifid  geometry  into  manjr 
of  its  most  remote  consequences.  Bm: 
the  general  notion  of  an  attractive  force 
between  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets^ 
was  very  commonly  entertained  befove 
Newton  was  bom,  and  may  be  traced 
back  to  Kepler,  who  was  probably  the 
first  modem  philosopher  who  suggested 
it  The  following  extraordinaiy  pae- 
sages  from  his  '*  Asbx)nomy**  wiU  shew 
the  nature  of  his  conc^ons  on  tiua 
subject : — 

"The  true  doctrine  of  gravity  is 
founded  on  these  axioms:  every  corpo-  * 
real  substance,  so  far  foith  as  it  is  cor- 
poreal, has  a  natural  fitness  for  restinr 
m  every  place  where  it  may  be  aitusted 
by  itseif  beyond  the  sphere  of  influeaee 
of  its  cognate  body.  Gravity  is  a  mntual 
affedioQ  between  cognate  bodies  to- 
wards union  or  conjunction  (similar  in 
kind  to  the  magnetic  virtue),  so  that  the 
earth  attracts  a  stone  much  rather  than 
the  stone  seeks  the  eartii.  Hea^  bo« 
dies  (if  in  tiie  first  place  we  put  the 
earih  in  the  centre  of  the  world)  are  lot 
earned  to  the  oenfre  of  the  world  in  its 
quaUty  of  cenbre  of  the  worki,  but  as  to 
the  centre  of  a  cognate  round  bodf , 
namdy  the  earth.  So  that  wheresoever 
the  earth  may  be  placed  or  whitherso- 
ever it  may  be  carried  by  its  animal  fa- 
culty, heavy  bodies  will  alw*ays  be  carried 
towards  it.  If  the  earth  were  not  round 
heavy  bodies  would  not  tend  from  every 
side  m  a  straight  line  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  but  to  difi'^ent  points  from 
different  sides.  If  two  stones  were  placed 
in  any  part  of  the  worid  near  each  other 
and  beyond  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a 
third  cognate  bodv,  these  stones,  like 
two  magnetic  needles,  would  comt  to- 
gether in  the  inti^rmediate  point,  each 
approaching  the  other  by  a  space  pro* 
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jMoctional  to  the  comparatiye  mass  of  the 
4>ther.  If  4he  moon  and  earth  were  not 
xetmnad  in  their  orbits  by  their  animal 
fawoe  or  some  other  equivalent,  the  earth 
would  mount  to  the  moon  by  a  fif)y- 
foiu<th  part  of  their  distance,  and  the 
moon  fall  towards  the  earth  through  the 
other  fifiy-three  paHs,  and  would  there 
2iieet,  assuminj^  however  that  the  sub- 
stanoB  of  both  is  of  the  same  density.  If 
the  earth  should  cease  to  attract  its  wa- 
ters to  itself,  an  the  waters  of  the  sea 
would  be  raised,  and  would  flow  to  the 
body  of  the  moon  */* 

He  also  conjectured  that  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  moon's  motion  were 
caused  bv  the  joint  action  of  the  sim 
and  earth,  and  recognized  the  mutual 
action  of  the  sun  and  planets,  when  he 
declared  the  mass  and  density  of  the 
8un  to  t)e  80  great  that  the  united  attrac- 
tion of  the  o£er  jdanets  cannot  remove 
it  from  its  place.  Among  these  Ix^ 
juid  brilliant  ideas,  his  temperament  led 
liim  to  introduce  others  which  show 
liow  unsafe  it  was  to  follow  his  guidance, 
«nd  which  account  for,  if  they  do  not  al- 
tog«lher  justify,  the  sarcastic  remark  of 
Bo9B,  that  '*  Aepler*s  opinion  that  the 
j^anets  are  moved  round  by  the  sunne, 
and  that  this  is  done  hy  sending  forth  a 
magnetic  virtue,  and  that  the  sun-beames 
are  like  the  teethe  of  a  wheele  taking 
hold  of  the  planets,  are  senslessecrotchets 
fitter  for  a  wheeler  or  a  miller  than  a 
nhilo8opher.'*t  Roberval  took  up  Kep- 
ler's notkms,  especially  in  the  tract  which 
iie  falsdiy  attnbuted  to  Aristarchus,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Roberval 
ihould  deserve  cr^t  for  aiwthing  con- 
aeoted  with  that  impudent  fraud.  The 
principle  of  imiversal  gravitation,  though 
not  the  varying  proportion,  is  distinc^y 
assuiMed  in  it,  as  the  following  passages 
will  sufficiently  prove:  "  In  every  single 
particle  of  the  earth,  and  the  terrestrial 
alements,  is  a  certain  property  or  acci- 
dent which  we  suppose  common  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  world,  by  virtue  of 
which  all  its  parts  are  forced  togeth^, 
and  reciprocally  attract  each  otiier ;  and 
this  property  is  found  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  m  the  different  particles,  ac- 
cording to  their  density.  If  the  eardi 
be  oon8ida*ed  by  itself,  its  centres  of 
magnitude  and  virtue,  or  gravity,  as  we 
usually  call  it,  will  coincide,  to  which 
all  its  parts^  tend  in  a  straight  line,  as 

*  AttroBooiiA  Van,  Praga.  1608. 
^  \  The  new  Planet  do  Planet,  or  the  Earth  no  wan- 
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well  by  their  own  exertion  or  gravify, 
as  by  me  reciprocal  attraction  of  all  the 
rest**  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  Roberval 
repeats  these  passages  nearly  in  the 
same  words,  applving  them  to  me  whole 
solar  system,  adding,  that  "  the  force  of  ^ 
this  attraction  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  residing  in  the  centre  itself^  as  some 
ignorant  people  think,  but  in  the  whole 
system  whose  parts  are  equally  disposed 
round  the  centre*".  This  very  curious 
work  was  reprinted  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Rejkxionea  Physico-MathematiciB 
of  Mersenne,  from  whom  Roberval  pre- 
tended to  have  received  the  Arabic  ma- 
nuscript, and  who  is  thus  irretrievably 
implicated  in  the  ^forgery .t  The  last 
remark,  denyii^  the  attractive  force  to 
be  due  to  any  property  of  the  central 
point,  seems  aimed  at  Aristotle,  who» 
in  a  no  less  curious  passage,  maintun- 
ing  exactly  the  opposite  opinion,  says, 
"Hence,  we  may  better  understiad 
what  the  ancients  have  related,  that 
like  things  are  wont  to  have  a  tendency 
to  each  other.  For  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely true ;  for  if  the  earth  were  to  be 
removed  to  the  place  now  occupied  by 
the  moon,  no  part  of  the  earth  would 
then  have  a  tendency  towards  that  place, , 
but  would  still  fall  towards  the  point 
whidi  the  earth's  centre  now  occupies.*']: 
Mersenne  considered  the  consequences 
of  the  attractive  force  of  each  partide 
of  matter  so  far  as  to  remark,  that  if  a 
body  wer^  supposed  to  fall  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  retarded 
by  the  attraction  of  the  part  through 
which  it  had  already  fallen.§  Galileo 
had  not  altogether  neglected  to  specu- 
late on  such  a  supposition,  as  is  plain 
from  the  following  extract.  It  is  taken 
from  a  letter  to  CarcaviUe,  dated  from 
Arcetri,  in  1637.  "I  will  say  farther, 
that  I  have  not  absolutely  and  clearly 
satisfied  myself  that  a  heavy  body 
would  arrive  sooner  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  if  it  began  to  fall  from  the  dis- 
tance only  of  a  single  yard,  than  another 
whkii  should  start  from  the  distance  of 
a  thousand  miles.  I  do  not  affirm  this, 
but  I  offer  it  as  a  paradox."  IT 

It  is  very  difficult  to  offer  any  satis- 
factory comment  upon  this  passage ;  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  this 
paradoxical  result  was  afterwards  de- 
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doced  by  Newtoti,  as  one  of  the  conse-' 
quences  of  the  general  law  with  which  all 
nature  is  pervaded,  but  with  which  there 
IS  no  reason  to  believe  that  Galileo  had 
any  acquaintance ;  indeed  the  idea  is 
fuiiy  negatived  by  other  passages  in  this 
same  letter.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  from  which  we  may  learn  to 
be  cautious  how  we  invest  detached 
passa^E^  of  the  earlier  mathemati- 
cians with  a  meaning  which  in  many 
cases  their  authors  did  not  contem- 
plate. The  i)rogressive  development  of 
these  ideas  in  the  hands  of  Wallis, 
Huyghens,  Hook/ Wren,  and  New- 
ton, would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
principal  subject.  There  is  another 
passage  in  the  third  dialogue  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  notice  in  this  place.  **  The 
parts  of  the  earth  have  such  a  pro- 
pensity to  its  centre,  that  when  it  changes 
its  place,  although  they  may  be  very 
distant  from  the  globe  at  the  time  of  the 
<5hange,  yet  must  they  follow.  An  ex- 
ample similar  to  this  is  the  perpetual 
sequence  of  the  Medicean  stars,  although 
always  separated  from  Jupiter.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  moon,  obliged 
to  follow  the  eaiih.  And  this  may  serve 
for  those  simple  ones  who  have  difficulty 
in  comprehending  how  these  two  globes, 
not  being  chained  together,  nor  strung 
upon  a  pole,  mutually  foUow  each  other, 
so  that  on  the  acceleration  or  retardation 
of  the  one,  the  other  also  moves  quicker 
or  slower." 

The  second  Dialogjue  is  appropriated 
chiefly  to  the  discussion  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth ;  and  the  principal 
arguments  urged  by  Aristotle,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  are  successively  brought 
forward  and  confuted.  The  opposers  of 
:  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  maintained, 
that  if  it  were  turning  round,  a  stone 
dropped  from  the  top  of  a  tower  would 
not  fall  at  its  foot;  out,  by  the  rotation 
t)f  the  earth  to  the  eastward  carrying 
away  the  tower  with  it,  would  be  left  at 
%  great  distance  to  the  westward;  it 
'  vas  common  to  compare  this  effect  to  a 
stone  dropped  from  the  mast-head  of  a 
«hip,  and  without  any  regard  to  truth 
it  was  boldly  asserted  that  this  would 
fall  considerably  nearer  the  stem  than 
the  foot  of  the  mast,  if  the  ship  were  in 
rapid  motion.  The  same  argument  was 
•presented  in  a  variety  of  forms, — such  as 
that  a  cannon-ball  shot  perpendicularly 
upwards  would  not  fall  at  the  same 
^pot ;  that  if  &red  to  the  eastward  it 
would  fly  farther  than  to  the  westward ; 


that  a  mark  to  the  east  or  west  would 
never  be  hit,  because  of  the  rising  or 
sinking  of  the  horizon  during  the  flight 
of  the  ball ;  that  ladies  ringlets  would  all 
stand  out  to  the  westward,*  with  other 
conceits  of  the  like  nature :  to  which  the 
general  reply  is  given,  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  stone,  or  ball,  or  other  body, 
participates  equally  in  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  which,  therefore,  so  far  as  regards 
the  relative  motion  of  its  parts,  may  be 
disregarded.  The  manner  in  which  this 
is  illustrated,  appears  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  dialogue: — Sagredo, 
If  the  nib  of  a  vmting  pen  which  was 
in  the  ship  during  my  voyage  direct  from 
Venice  to  Alexandria,  had  had  the  power 
of  leaving  a  visible  mark  of  all  its  path, 
what  trace,  what  mark,  what  line  would 
it  have  left? — **Simplicio,  It  would  have 
left  a  line  stretched  out  thither  from 
Venice  not  perfectly  straight,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  not  perfectly  extended  in 
an  exact  circular  arc,  but  here  and  there 
more  and  less  curved  accordingly  as 
the  vessel  had  pitched  more  or  less ;  but 
this  variation  in  some  places  of  one  or 
two  yards  to  the  right  or  left,  or  up  or 
down  in  a  length  of  many  hundred  miles, 
would  have  occasioned  but  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  whole  course  of  the  line,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  hardly  sensible, 
and  vrithout  any  great  error  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  a  perfectly  circular  arc. — 
Sagred.  So  that  the  true  and  most 
exact  motion  of  the  point  of  the  pen 
would  also  have  been  a  perfect  arc  of  a 
circle  if  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  ab- 
stracting from  the  fluctuations  of  the 
waves,  had  been  steady  and  gentle ;  and 
if  I  had  held  this  pen  constantly  in  my 
hand,  and  had  merely  moved  it  an  inch 
or  two  one  way  or  the  other,  what  alter- 
ation would  that  have  made  in  the  true 
and  principal  motion? — SimpL  Less 
than  that  which  would  be  occasioned  in 
a  line  a  thousand  yards  long,  by  var3ring 
here  and  there  from  perfect  straigbtness 
by  the  quantity  of  a  flea's  eye. — SagrecL 
If  then  a  pamter  on  our  quitting  the 
port  had  b%un  to  draw  with  this  pen 
on  paper,  and  had  continued  his  draw- 
ing till  we  got  to  Alexandria,  he  would 
have  been  able  by  its  motion,  to  produce 
an  accurate  representation  of  many  ob- 
jects perfectly  shadowed,  and  filled  up  on 
all  sides  with  landscapes,  .buildings,  and 
animals,  although  all  the  true,  real,  and 
essential  motion  of  the  point  of  his  pen 
would  have  been  no  otner  but  a  very 
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lapg  and  veiY  simple  line ;  and  as  to  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  painter,  he  would 
have  drawn  it  exactly  the  same  if  the 
ship  had  stood  still.    Therefore,  of  the 
very  protracted  motion  of  the  pen,  there 
remain  no  other  traces  than  those  marks 
drawn  upon  the  paper,  the  reason  of  this 
being  that  the  gi-eat  motion  from  Venice 
to  Alexandria  was  common  to  the  paper, 
the  pen,  and  everything  that  was  in  the 
ship;  but  the  trifling  motion  forwards 
and  backwards,  to  the  right  and  left, 
communicated  by  the  painter's  fingers 
to  the  pen,  and  not  to  the  paper,  from 
being  peculiar  to  the  pen,  left  its  mark 
upon  the  paper,  which  as  to  this  mo- 
tion was  immoveable.    Thus  it  is  like- 
wise true  that  in  the  supposition  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  the  motion  of  a  falling 
stone  is  really  a  long  track  of  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  yards  ;  and 
if  it  could  have  delineated  its  course  in 
the  calm  air,  or  on  any  other  surface, 
it  would  have  left  behind  it  a  very  long 
transversal  line;    but  that  part  of  aU 
this  motion  which  is  common  to  the 
stone,  the  tower,  and  ourselves,  is  im- 
perceptible by  us  and  the  same  as  if 
not  existing,  and  only  that  part  remains 
to  be  observed  of  which  neither  we  nor 
the  tower  partake,  which  in  short  is  the 
fall  of  the  stone  along  the  tower." 

The  mechanical  doctrines  introduced 
into  this  second  dialogue  will  be  noticed 
on  another  occasion ;  we  shall  pass  on 
to  other  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  ge- 
neral character  of  Galileo's  reasoning : — 
**  Salviati,  I  did  not  say  that  the  earth 
has  no  principle,  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, of  its  motion  of  rotation,  but  I 
do  say  that  I  know  not  which  of  the 
two  it  has,  and  that  my  ignorance  has 
no  power  to  take  its  motion  away ;  but 
if  this  author  knows  by  what  principle 
other  mundane  bodies,  of  the  motion  of 
which  we  are  certain,  are  turned  round, 
I  say  that  what  moves  the  Earth  is 
something  like  that  by  which  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  and,  as  he  believes,  the  starry 
sphere,  are  moved  round  ;  and  if  he  wiU 
satisfy    me  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
motion,  1  bind  myself  to  be  able  to 
tdl  him  what  moves  the  earth.     Nay 
more ;  I  undertake  to  do  the  same  if  he 
can  teach  me  what  it  is  which  moves 
the  parts  of  the  earth    downwards. — 
SimpL    The  cause  of  this  effect  is  no- 
torious, and  ^verv  one  knows  that  it  is 
Gravity. — Salv,  You  are  out.  Master 
Simplicio;  you  should  say  that  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  called  Gravity ;  but 
I  do  not  ask  you  the  name  but  the  na- 


ture of  the  thing,  of  which  nature  you 
do  not  know  one  tittle  more  than  you 
know  of  the  nature  of  the  moving  cause 
of  the  rotation  of  the  stars,  except  it  be 
the  name  which  has  l)een  given  to  the. 
one,  and  made  familiar  and  domestic,, 
by  the  frequent  experience  we  have  of  it 
many  thousand  times  in  a  day ;  but  <^ 
the  principle  or  virtue  by  which  a  stone 
falls  to  the  ground,  we  really  know  no^ 
more  than  we  know  of  the  principle  which 
carries  it  upwards  when  thrown  into  the 
air,  or  which  carries  the  moon  round  its 
orbit,  except,  as  I  have  said,  the  name 
of  gravity  which  we  have  peculiarly 
and  exclusivelv  assigned  to  it ;  whereas 
we  speak  of  the  other  with  a  more  ge- 
neric term,  and  talk  of  the  virtue  im-  > 
pressed,  and  call  it  either  an  assisting  or 
an  informing  intelligence,  and  are  con- 
tent to  say  that  Nature  is  the  cause  of . 
an  infinite  number  of  other  motions.'* 

Simplicio  is  made  to  quote  a  passage 
from  dcheiner's   book  of  Conclusions 
against  Copernicus,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect ; — "  *  If  the  whole  eartii  and  water 
were  annihilated,  no  hail  or  rain  would 
fall  from  the  clouds,  but  would  only  be 
naturally  carried  round  in  a  circle,  nor 
would  any  fire  or  fiery  thing  ascend,, 
since,  according  to  the  not  improbable 
opinion  of  these  others,  there  is  no  fire 
in  the  upper  regions.' — Salv,   The  fore- 
sight of  this  philosopher  is  most  ad-  • 
mirable  and  praiseworthy,  for  he  is  not 
content  with  providing  for  things  that 
might    happen    during    the    common 
course  of  nature,  but  persists  in  shew- 
ing his  care  for  the  consequences  of 
what  he  very  well  knows  will  never 
come  to  pass.    Nevertheless,  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  some  of  his  notable  con- 
ceits, I  will  grant  that  if  the  earth  and 
water  were  annihilated  there  would  be 
no  more  hail  or  rain,  nor  would  fiery 
matter  ascend  any  more,  but  would  con- . 
tinue  a  motion  of  revolution.  What  is, 
to  follow  ?  What  conclusion  is.the  phi- 
losopher going  to  draw  ? — Simpl.  This- 
objection  is  in  the  very  next  words — 
'  Which  nevertheless  (says  he)  is  con- 
trary to  experience  and  reason.* — Sah^ 
Now  I  must  yield:  since  he  has  so- 
great  an  advantage  over  me  as    ex- 
perience, with  which  I  am  quite  unpro- 
vided.    For  hitherto  I  have  never  hap- 
pened to  see  the  terrestial  earth  and 
water  annihilated,  so  as  to  be  able  ta 
observe  what  the  hail  and  fire  did  in  the- 
conf  usion.  But  does  he.tell  us  for  our  in- 
formation at  least  what  they  dui  }Sitnp. 
No,  he  does  not  say  any  thing  more<r-r- 
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Salt.  I  wcmld  ^re  something  to  htem 
a  word  or  tw6  with  this  person,  to  ask 
him  whether,  when  this  globe  vanished, 
it  also  earned  away  the  common  centre  of 

fwity,  as  I  fancy  it  did,  in  which  case 
take  it  that  the  hail  and  water  would 
remain  stupid  and  confounded  amongst 
the  clouds,  without  knowing  what  to  do 
with  themselves.  .  .  .  And  lastly,  that  I 
may  give  this  philosopher  a  less  equivo- 
cal answer,  I  tell  him  that  I  know  as 
much  of  what  would  follow  after  the 
annihilation  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  as 
he  could  have  known  what  was  about 
to  happen  in  and  about  it,  before  it  was 
created;* 

Great  part  of  the  third  Dialogue  is- 
taken  up  with  discussions  on  the  paral- 
lax of  the  new  stars  of  1572  and  1604, 
in  which  Delambre  notices  that  Galileo 
does  not  employ  logarithms  in  his  cal- 
culations, although  their  U3e  had  been 
known  since  Napier  discovered  them  in 
1616 :  the  dialogue  then  turns tothe  an- 
nual motion  *'  first  taken  from  the  Sun 
and  conferred  upon  the  Earth  by  Aris- 
tarchus  Samius,  and  afterwards  by  Co- 
pernicus/'   Salviati  speaks  of  his  con- 
temporary philosophers  with  great  con- 
tempt— **  If  you  had  ever  been  worn  out 
as  I  have  been  many  and  many  a  time 
^th  hearing  what  sort  of  stuff  is  suf- 
ficient to  muce  the  obstinate  vulgar  un- 
persuadable, I  do  not  say  to  agree  with, 
but  even  to  listen  to  these  novelties,  I 
believe  your  wonder  at  finding  so  few 
followers  of  these  opinions  woiud  greatly 
fall  off.  But  little r4;ard  in  my  ju<%ment 
is  to  be  had  of  those  understandings  who 
are  convinced  and  immoveably  persuaded 
of  the  fixednesa  of  the  earth,  by  seeing 
that  they  are  not  able  to  breakfast  this 
morning  at  Constantinople,  and  sup  in 
the  evening  in  Japan,  and  who  feel  satis- 
fied that  the  earth,  so  heavy  as  it  is, 
cannot  climb  up  above  the  sun,  and  then 
come  tumbling  in  a  breakneck  fashion 
down  agun  1 "  ♦    This  remark  serves  to 
introduce  several  specious   arguments 
against  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth, 
vmich  are  successively  confuted,  and  it 
is  shewn  how  readily  the  apparent  sta- 
tions and  retrogradations  of  the  planets 
are  accounted  for  on  this  supposition. 


*  Th«  lotiont  oomsonlj  estertatBed  of  *  up'  and 
*  down/  as  connected  with  the  observer's  own  situ- 
ation, bad  long  been  a  stumblhiif-block  in  the  way 
of  the  new  doctnaes.  When  Colombu  held  oat  the 
certainty  of  arririnff  in  India  by  sailing  to;the  west* 
ward  on  a<Tount  of  the  earth's  roundness,  it  was 
gnsfely  objeeted*  that  it  migifat  be  well  eaongk  to 
aail  down  to  India,  but  that  the  chief  dificolty  would 
cousifit  in  climbing  up  back  again. 


The  MTowing  is  one  of  the  fitKauentif 
recurring  passages   in  which  Ckdileo^ 
whilst  arguing  in  fkvonr  of  the  enor^ 
mous  distances  at  which  the  theorv  of 
Copenncus  necessarily  placed  the  fixed 
stars,   inveighs  against  the  arrogance 
with  which  men  pretend  to  judge  of  mat- 
ters removed  above  their  comprehensiom    , 
"  Simpl,  All  this  is  very  wdl,  and  it  ia 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  heavens  may 
surpass  in  bigness  the  capacity,  of  our 
imaginations,  as  also  that  Goa  might 
have  created  it  yet  a  thousand  times 
larger  than  it  really  is,  but  we  ought 
not  to  admit  anything  to  be  created  in 
vain,  and  useless  in  the  universe.    Now 
whilst  we  see  this  beautiful  arrangement 
of  the  planets,  disposed  round  the  earth 
at  distances  proportioned  to  the  effects 
th^  are  to  produce  on  us  for  our  be- 
nefit, to  what  purpose  should  a  vast 
vacancy  be  afterwards  mterposed  be- 
tween the  orbit  of  Saturn  and  the  starry 
spheres,  containing  not  a  single  star,  dnd 
altogether  useless  and  unprofitable  ?  to 
what  end?  for  whose  use  and  advan- 
tage ? — StUv.  Methinks  we  arrogate  too 
much  to  ourselves,  Simplicio,  when  we 
will  have  it  that  the  care  of  us  alone 
is  the  fidequate  and  sufficient  work  and 
bound,  beyond  which  the  divine  wisdom 
and  power  does  and  disposes  of  nothing. 
I  feel  confident  that  nothing  is  omitted 
by  the  Divine  Providence  of  what  con- 
cerns the  government  of  human  affairs ; 
but  that  there  may  not  be  other  things 
in  the  universe  dependant  upon  His  su- 
preme wisdom,  I  cannot  for  myself,  by 
what  my  reason  holds  out  to  me,  bring 
mvself  to  l>elieve.  So  that  when  I  am  told 
of  the  uselessness  of  an  immense  space 
interposed  between  the   orbits  of  the 
planets  and  the  fixed  stars,  empty  and 
valueless,  I  reply  that  there  is  teme- 
rity in  attemptmg  by  feeble  reason  to 
judge  the  woiks  of  God,  and  in  calling 
vain  and  superfluous  erery  part  of  the 
universe  which  is  of  no  use  to  us. — Sagr. 
Say  rather,  and  I  believe  you  would  say 
better,  that  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  is  of  use  to  us ;  and  I  hold  it 
to  DC  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  arror 
gance  and  folly  that  can  be  in  this  worid 
to  say,  because  I  know  not  of  what  use 
Jupiter  or  Saturn  are  to  me,  that  there- 
fore these  planets  are  superfluous ;  nay 
more,  that  there  are  no  such  things  in 
nature.    To  understand  wliat  effect  is 
woiked  upon  us  by  this  or  that  heavenlr 
body  (since  you  will  have  it  that  aB 
their  use  must  have  a  reference  to  us), 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reoiove  it  for  a 
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^hie,  and  thea  the  effect  wUoh  I  find 
BO  longer  produced  m  me,  I  may  say 
that  it  depended  upon  that  star.  Besides, 
v^  will  dare  say  that  the  space  which 
ifaey  call  too  yast  and  useless  between 
Batom  and  the  fixed  stars  is  void  of 
other  bodies  belonging  to  the  universe. 
Must  it  be  80  because  we  do  not  see 
them :  then  1  suppose  the  four  Medi- 
oean  planets,  and  the  companions  ef 
Saturn,  came  into  the  heavens  when  we 
first  b^an  to  see  them,  and  not  before ! 
and,  by  the  same  rule,  the  other  innu* 
menibie  fixed  stars  did  not  exist  before 
men  saw  them.  The  nebulas  were  till 
lately  only  white  flakes,  till  with  the 
telescope  we  have  made  of  them  con- 
stellations of  bright  and  beautiful  stars. 
Oh  presumptuous!  rather.  Oh  rash 
ignorance  oi  nuin !  ** 

After  a  discussion  on  Gilbert's  Theory 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  introduced  by 
tiie  ptu^elism  of  the  earth*s  axis,  and  of 
which  Galileo  praises  very  highly  both 
the  method  and  resulu,  the  dialogue 
proceeds  as  follows:— **Stmp^.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Sig.  Salviati,  with  a 
£ne  circumlocution,  has  so  clearly  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  these  effects,  that 
any  common  understanding,  even  though 
unacquainted  with  science,  Ynay  compre- 
hend it :  but  we,  confining  ourselves  to 
the  terms  of  art,  reduce  the  cause  of 
tiiese  and  other  similar  natural  pheno- 
mena to  sympathy,  which  is  a  certain 
agreement  and  mutual  appetency  arising 
between  things  which  have  the  same 

SuaHties,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Isagreement  and  aversion,  with  which 
other  things  naturally  repel  and  abhor 
each  other,  we  style  antipathy.— Sa^t. 
And  thus  with  these  two  words  they  are 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  effects  and  accidents  which  we 
see,  not  wkhout  admiration,  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Nature.  But  it  strikes  me  that 
this  mode  of  pMosophising  has  a  great 
sympathy  with  the  style  in  which  one  of 
Biy  niends  used  to  paint :  on  one  part 
of  the  canvas  he  would  write  with 
chalk — there  I  will  have  a  fountain,with 
Diana  and  her  nymphs ;  here  some  har- 
ners ;  in  this  comer  I  will  have  a  hunts- 
man, with  a  stag*s  head ;  the  rest  may 
be  a  landscape  of  wood  and  mountain ; 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  may  be 
put  in  by  the  colourman :  and  thus  he 
nattered  himself  that  he  had  painted  tiie 
fltorjr  of  Act8B9n,  having  contributed 
nothing  to  it  beyond  the  names." 
^  The  fourth  Dialo^e  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  an  examination  of  the  tides,  foui 


is  a  development  and  extension  of  tbs 
treatise  already  mentioned  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  Archduke  Leopold* 
in  1618*.  Galileo  was  uncommonly 
partial  to  his  theory  of  the  tides,  front 
which  he  thought  to  derive  a  direct 
proof  of  the  earth's  motion  in  her 
orl^ ;  and  although  his  theory  was 
erroneous,  it  required  a  farther  advance 
in ,  the  science  of  motion  than  had 
been  attained  even  at  a  much  later 
period  to  point  out  the  insufficiency  of 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  problem  of 
explaining  the  cause  of  this  alternate 
motion  of  the  waters  had  been  consi- 
dered from  the  earliest  ages  one  of  the 
most  difficult  that  could  be  proposed,, 
and  the  solutions  with  which  different 
inquirers  were  obliged  to  rest  contented^ 
shew  that  it  long  deserved  the  name 
gjiven  to  it,  of  •*  the  grave  of  human  cu- 
riosityi*/'  Riccioli  has  enumerated  se- 
veral of  the  opinions  which  in  turn  had 
their  favourers  and  supporters.  One 
party  supposed  the  rise  of  the  waters  to 
DC  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  rivers  into 
the  sea ;  others  compared  the  earth  to 
a  \Br^e  animal,  of  which  the  tides  indi- 
cated the  respiration ;  a  third  theory 
supposed  the  existence  of  subterraneous 
fires,  by  which  the  sea  was  periodically 
made  to  boil ;  others  attributed  the  cause 
of  a  similar  change  of  temperature  to 
the  sun  and  moon. 

There  is  an  unfounded  legend,  that 
Aristotle  drowned  himself  in  despair  of 
being  able  to  invent  a  {fusible  expla- 
nation of  the  extraordinary  tides  in  the 
Euripus.  His  curiosity  on  the  subject 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  acute 
(judni^  finDin  his  writings)  as  this  stoiy 
wouM  imply.  In  one  of  his  books  he 
merely  mentions  a  rumour,  that  there 
are  great  elevations  or  swellii^  of  the 
seas,  which  recur  periodk^ally,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  course  of  the  moon.  Lalande» 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Astronomy, 
has  ^ven  an  interesting  account  of  the 
opinion  of  the  connection  of  the  tides 
with  the  moon*s  motion.  Pytheas  of 
Marseilles,  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle, 
was  the  first  who  has  been  recorded  as 
observing,  that  the  full  tides  occur  at 
full  moon,  and  the  ebbs  at  new  moonj:. 
This  is  not  quite  correctly  stated;  for 
the  tide  of  new  moon  is  known  to  be 
still  higher  than  the  rise  at  the  full,  but 
it  is  likely  enough,  that  the  seeming  in- 
accuracy should  be  attributed,  not  to 


•  See  page  50.  t  If^^?}}:  f '.«»*«•  ^or. 
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Pytbeas,  biit  to  his  biographer  Plutarch, 
who,  in  many  instances,  appears  to 
have  viewed  the  opinions  of  the  old 
philosophers  through  the  mist  of  his 
own  prejudices  and  imperfect  informa- 
tion. The  fact  is,  that,  on  the  same 
day  when  the  tide  rises  highest,  it  also 
ebbs  lowest;  and  Pytheas,  who,  according 
to  Pliny,  had  recorded  a  tide  in  Britain  of 
eighty  cubits,  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  this.  Posidonius,  as  quoted 
by  Strabo,  maintained  the  existence  of 
three  periods  of  the  tide,  daily,  monthly, 
and  annual,  "  in  sympathy  with  the 
moon."  ♦  Pliny,  in  his  vast  collection 
of  natural  observations,  not  unaptly 
styled  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Antients, 
has  the  following  curious  passages : — 
•*  The  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  is  very 
wonderful;  it  happens  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  but  the  cause  is  in  the  sun  and 
moont."  He  then  very  accurately  de- 
scribes the  course  of  the  tide  during  a 
revolution  of  the  moon,  and  adds: 
•*  The  flow  takes  place  every  day  at  a 
different  hour ;  being  waited  on  by  the 
star,  which  rises  every  day  in  a  different 
place  from  that  of  the  day  before,  and 
with  greedy  draught  drags  the  seas  with 
it  J."  "  When  the  moon  is  in  the  north, 
and  further  removed  from  the  earth,  the 
tides  are  more  gentle  than  when  digress- 
ing to  the  south,  she  exerts  her  force 
with  a  closer  effort}.** 

The  College  of  Jesuits  at  Coimbra 
appears  to  deserve  the  credit  of  first 
clearly  pointing  out  the  true  relation 
between  the  tides  and  the  moon,  which 
was  also  maintained  a  few  years 
later  by  Antonio  de  Dominis  and 
Kepler.  In  the  Society's  commentary 
on  Aristotle's  book  on  Meteors,  af^er 
refuting  the  notion  that  the  tides  are 
caused  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
they  say,  •'  It  appears  more  probable  to 
us,  without  any  rarefaction,  of  which 
there  appears  no  need  or  indication, 
that  the  moon  raises  the  waters  by  some 
inherent  power  of  impulsion,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  magnet  moves  iron ;  and 
according  to  its  different  aspects  and 
approaches  to  the  sea,  and  the  obtuse 
or  acute  angles  of  its  bearing,  at  one  time 
to  attract  and  raise  the  waters  along 
the  shore,  and  then  again  to  leave  them 
to  sink  down  by  their  own  weight,  and 

•  Wfiwahmi  nf  nXn^n.  Oeo|mphiBe,  lib.  iii. 
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to  gather  into  a  lower  level.**'    The 
theory  of  Wniversal  Gravitation  seems 
here  within  the  grasp  of  these  philo- 
sophers, but  unfortunately  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  possibly  th^  same 
attraction  might  be  exerted  on  the  earth 
as  well  as  the  water,  and  that  the  tide 
was  merely  an  effect  of  the  diminution 
of  force,  owing  to  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance, with  which  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
is    attracted,    as   compared  with  that 
exerted  on  its  surface.    This  idea,  so 
happily  seized  afterwards  by  Newton,, 
might  at  once  have  furnished  them  with 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  tide,, 
which  is  observed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  earth  as  well  as  immediately* 
under  the  moon.     They  might  have^ 
seen  that  in  the  latter  case  &e  centre 
of  the  earth  is  pulled  away  from  the 
water,  just  as  in  the  former  the  water 
is  pulled  away  from  the  centre  of  the^ 
earth,  the  sensible  effect  to  us  being- 
in  both  cases  precisely  the  same.    For 
want  of  this  generalization,  the  inferior- 
tide  as  it  is  called  presented  a  formic 
dable  obstacle  to  this  theory,  and  the- 
most   plausible    explanation  that   was. 
given  was,  that  this  magnetic  virtue  ra- 
diated out  from  the  moon  was  reflected, 
by  the  solid  heavens,  and  concentrated 
again  as  in  a  focus  on  the  opposite  side^ 
of  the  earth.    The  majority  of  modem* 
astronomers  who  did    not  admit   the- 
existente  of  any  solid   matter  fit  for 
producing  the  effect  assigned  to  it,  found.- 
a   reasonable  difficulty  in  acquiescing- 
in  this  explanation.    Galileo,  wno  men-, 
tions  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro's  book^. 
treated  the  theory  of  attraction  by  the 
moon  as  absurd.    "  This  motion  of  the 
seas  is  local  and  sensible,  made  in  an 
immense  mass  of  water,  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  obey  light,  and  warmth,  and 
predominancy  of  occult  qualities,  and 
such  like  vain  fancies ;  all  which  are  so 
far  from  l)eing  the  cause  of  the  tide,  that 
on  the  contrary  the  tide  is  the  cau^e  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  rise  to  these 
ideas  in  brains  which  are  more  apt  for 
talkativeness  and  ostentation,  than  for 
speculation  and  inquiry  into  the  secreta 
of  Nature ;  who,  rather  than  see  them- 
selves driven  to  pronounce  these  wise, 
ingenuous,  and  modest  words — /  do  not 
know, — ^wfll  blurt  out  from  their  tongues 
and  pens  all  sorts  of  extravagancies." 

Galileo's  own  theory  is  introduced  by 
the  following  illustration,  which  indeed 
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probabljr  suj^^ted  it,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  suffering  no  natural  phe- 
nomena, however  trivial  in  appearance, 
to  escape  him.  He  felt  the  advantage 
of  this  custom  in  being  fumbhed  on  all 
occasions  with  a  stock  of  homely  illus- 
trations, to  which  the  daily  experience 
of  his  hearers  readily  assented,  and 
which  he  could  shew  to  be  identical  in 
principle  with  the  phenomena  under 
discussion.  That  he  was  mistaken  in 
applying  his  observations  in  the  present 
instance  cannot  be  urged  agamst  the 
incalculable  value  of  such  a  habit. 

'*  We  may  explain  and  render  sensible 
these  effects  by  the  example  of  one  of 
those  barks  which  come  continually 
from  Lizza  Fusina,  with  fresh  water 
for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Venice.  Let 
us  suppose  one  of  these  barks  to  come 
thence  with  moderate  velocity  along  the 
canal,  carrying  gently  the  water  with 
which  it  is  filled,  and  then,  either  by 
touching  the  bottom,  or  from  some 
other  hindrance  which  is  opposed  to  it, 
let  it  be  notably  retarded;  the  water 
will  not  on  that  account  lose  like  the 
bark  the  impetus  it  has  already  ac- 
quired, but  will  forthwith  run  on 
towards  the  prow  where  it  will  sensibly 
rise,  and  be  d^ressed  at  the  stem.  If 
on  the  contrary  the  said  vessel  in  the 
middle  of  its  steady  course  shall  receive 
a  new  and  sensible  increase  of  velocity, 
the  contained  water  before  giving  into 
it  will  persevere  for  some  time  in  its 
slowness,  and  will  he  left  behind  that  is 
to  say  towards  the  stem  where  con- 
sequently it  will  rise,  and  sink  at  the 
head. — Now,  my  masters,  that  which 
the  vessel  does  in  respect  of  the  water 
contained  in  it,  and  that  which  the 
vater  does  in  respect  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  is  the  same  to  a  hair  as  what 
the  Mediterranean  vase  does  in  respect 
of  the  water  which  it  contains,  and  that 
the  waters  do  in  respect  of  the  Medi- 
terranean vase  which  contains  them. 
"We  have  now  only  to  demonstrate  how, 
and  in  what  manner  it  is  true  that  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  other  gulfs,  and 
in  short  all  the  parts  of  the  eiurth  move 
with  a  motion  sensibly  not  uniform, 
although  no  motion  results  thence  to 
the  wlK>le  globe  which  is  not  perfectly 
uniform  and  regular.** 

This  unequable  motion  is  derived  from 
aeombination  of  the  earth's  motion  on 
her  axis,  and  in  her  orbit,  the  conse- 

rnce  oi  wfaotb  is  that  a  point  under 
sun  iscarmd  in  the  same  direction 
hy  the  ammal  and  ituimal  velocities, 


whereas  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe  is  carried  in  opposite  direc- 
tions by  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions, 
so  that  in  every  twenty- four  hours  the 
absolute  motion  through  space  of  every 
point  in  the  earth  completes  a  cycle  of 
varying  swiftness.  Those  readers  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  mathematical 
theory  of  motion  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  assurance  that  this  specious  repre- 
sentation is  fallacious,  and  that  the 
oscillation  of  the  water  does  not  in  the 
least  result  from  the  causes  here  as- 
signed to  it :  the  reasoning  necessary  to 
Crove  this  is  not  elementary  enough  to 
e  introduced  here  with  propriety. 
Besides  the  principal  daily  oscillation 
of  the  water,  there  is  a  monthly  ine- 
quality  in  the  rise  and  fall,  of  which  the 
extremes  are  called  the  spring  and  neap 
tides:  the  manner  in  which  Galileo^ 
attempted  to. bring  his  theory  to  bear 
upon  these  phenomena  is  exceedingly 
curious. 

*'  It  is  a  natural  and  necessary  truth, 
that  if  a  body  be  made  to  revolve,  the 
time  of  revolution  will  be  greater  in  a 
greater  circle  than  in  a  less:  this  is 
universally  allowed,  and  fully  confirm^ 
by  experiments,  such  for  mstance  a» 
these : — In  wheel  clocks,  especially  in 
large  ones,  to  regulate  the  going,  the 
workmen  fit  up  a  bar  capable  of  revolv- 
ing horizontally,  and  fasten  two  leaden^ 
weights  to  the  ends  of  it;  and  if  the 
dodc  ^oes  too  slow,  by  merely  ap- 
proaching these  weights  somewhat  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  bar,  they  make 
its  vibrations  niore  frequent,  at  which 
time  they  are  moving  in  smaller  circles 
than  before*. — Or,  if  you  fasten  a  weight 
to  a  cord  which  you  pass  round  a  pulley- 
in  the  ceiling,  and  whilst  the  weight  is 
vibrating  draw  in  the  cord  towards  you, 
the  vibrations  will  become  sensibly  ac- 
celerated as  the  length  of  the  string- 
diminishes.  We  may  observe  the  same 
rqle  to  hold  among  the  celestial  motions 
of  the  planets,  of  which  we  have  a 
ready  iiistance  in  the  Medioean  planets, 
which  revolve  in  such  short  periods 
round  Jupiter.  We  may  therefore 
safely  conclude,  that  if  the  moon  for 
instance  shall  continue  to  be  forced 
round  by  the  same  moving  power,  and 
were  to  move  in  a  smaller  circle,  it 
would  shorten  the  time  of  its  revolu- 
tion. Now  this  very  thin^  happens 
in  fact  to  the  moon,  which  I  have  just 
advanced  on  &  supposition.    Let  us  call 
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to  miiid  that  we  have  akcady  concluded 
with  Copernicus,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sepan^  the  moon  from  the  earth,  round 
which  without  doubt  it  moves  in  a 
mottth :  we  must  also  remember  that 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  accompanied 
always  by  the  moon,  revolves  m  the 
great  circle  round  the  sun  in  a  year,  in 
which  time  the  moon  revolves  round 
the  earth  about  thirteen  times,  whence 
it  follows  tiiat  the  moon  is  sometimes 
near  the  sua,  that  is  to  say  between 
the  earth  and  sun,  sometimes  far 
from  it,  when  she  is  on  the  outside  of 
the  etuth.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  the 
power  whidi  moves  the  earth  and  the 
moon  round  Uie  sun  remains  of  the 
same  efficacy,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the 
same  moveable,  acted  on  by  the  same 
force,  passes  over  similar  arcs  of  circles 
in  a  time  which  is  least  when  the  circle 
is  smallest,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  at'  new  moon,  when  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  the  moon  passes 
over  greater  arcs  of  the  orbit  round  the 
sun,  than  when  in  opposition  at  full 
moon ;  ajod  this  inequahty  of  the  moon 
will  be  shared  by  the  earth  abo.  So 
that  exactly  the  same  thing  happens  as 
in  the  balance  of  the  clocks ;  for  the 
moon  here  represents  the  leaden  weight, 
which  at  one  time  is  fixed  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  centre  to  make  the 
vitobtionB  slower,  and  at  another  time 
nearer  to  accelerate  them.** 

Wallis  adopted  and  improved  this 
theory  in  a  paper  which  he  inserted  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1666, 
in  whidi  he  declares,  that  the  circular  mo- 
tioii  round  the  sun  shouki  be  conskiered 
as  taking  place  at  a  point  which  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  th&  earth  and  moon. 
*<  To  the  first  objection,  that  it  appears 
not  how  two  bodies  that  have  no  tie  can 
have  one  common  centre  of  gravity,  I 
shall  only  answer,  that  it  is  hardar  to 
show  how  they  have  it,  than  that  they 
hwLve  it*."  As  Wallis  was  perfectly 
competent  from  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  fmd  his  knowledge  of  the  farthest 
advances  of  science  in  &  time,  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  Galileo*  s  writings,  we 
shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the 
judgment  that  he  has  passed  upon  them 
in  the  same  paper.  *'  Since  Oalileo,  and 
s^er  him  Tomcelli  and  others  have  ap- 
plied mechanical  principles  to  the  solv- 
ing of  philosophical  (timculties,  nati^ al 
philosophy  is  well  known  to  have  been 
rendered  more  intelligible,  and  to  have 
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made  a  much  gr»ter  progress  in  less 
than  a  hundred  years  than  before  for 
many  ages.'* 

Chaptb*  XV! 

Galileo  at  Arcetri—Becomef  Btind— 
Moon* 8  tibratinn  —  Publication  qf 
the  Dialogues  on  Motion, 

Wb  have  already  alluded  to  the  imper- 
fect state  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
with  regard  to  Galileo*s  domestic  hfe 
and  personal  habits;  there  is  reason 
however  to  think  that  impublished 
materials  exist  from  which  these  outlines 
might  be  in  part  filled  up.  Venturi  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  seen  in  the  collec- 
tion from  which  he  derived  a  great  part 
of  the  substance  of  his  Memoirs  of 
Galileo,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
manuscript  letters,  dated  between  the 
years  1623  and  1633,  addressed  to  him 
by  his  daughter  Maria,  who  with  her  sis- 
ter had  attached  herself  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Matthew,  dose  to  Galileo*s  usual 
place  of  residence.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
think  that  much  interesting  information 
might  be  obtainedfrom  these,  withrespect 
to  Galileo's  domestic  character.  The  very 
few  pubhshed  extracis  confirm  our  fa- 
vourable impressions  of  it,  and  convey 
a  pleasing  idea  of  this  his  favourite 
daughter.  Even  when,  in  her  affec- 
tionate eagerness  to  sootiie  her  father's 
wounded  feelings  at  the  close  of  his  im- 
prisonmei^  in  Rome,  she  dwdls  with 
delist  upon  her  hopes  of  being  allowed 
to  relieve  him,  by  taking  on  herself  the 
penitential  recitations  which  formed  a 
part  of  his  sentence,  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing excited  in  every  one  by  the  perusal 
must  surely  be  sympathy  with  the  fiUal 
tenderness  which  it  is  inqwssil^  to  mi»- 
laulerstancL 

The  joy  she  had  anticipated  in  again 
meeting  her  parent,  and  in  compensat- 
ing to  him  by  her  attentive  affection  the 
insults  of  his  malignant  enemies,  was 
destined  to  be  but  of  short  duration. 
Almost  in  the  same  month  in  which 
Galileo  returned ;  to  Arcetri  she  was 
seized  with  a  fatal  illness ;  and  akeady 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  1634,  we 
learn  her  death  from  the  fruitless  con- 
dolence of  his  friends.  He  was  deeply, 
and  bitterly  affected  by  this  additicmal 
blow,  which  came  upon  him  when  he 
was  himself  in  a  weak  and  dedinmg 
state  of  health,  and  his  answers  breathe 
a  spirit  of  the  most  h(^>ele8s  andgloonqf 
de^^oiidem^. 

In  a  letter  written  ia  April  to  Boo* 
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''The  hernia  h«s  Ntumtd  worse  man 
«t  ftnt :  my  pulse  is  inteiaMttiag,  ae-  * 
coBtponied  with  a  peipilati»»  of  the 
heart ;  a»  iaraeasarable  sadoesa  aad 
mefamcholT';  an  entire  loss  of  appetite ; 
I^  am  hateful  to  myself;  and  in  short 
I  feel  that  I  am  called  incessantly  by 
my  dep  daugiiter.  In  this  state,  I  do 
not  thkk  it  advisable  thi^  Yineenzo 
^ould  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  leave 
me,  when  every  hour  someliiing  may 
occur,  which  wonld  make  it  ^edimt 
that  he  should  be  here/*  In  tiiis  extre- 
mity of  ill  health,  Ghdileo  requested  leave 
to  go  to  Florence  for  the  advantage  of 
medical  assistance ;  but  far  from  ofotainw 
ing  permission,  it  was  intimated  that  any 
additional  importunities  would  be  no- 
ticed W  depnvmg  him  of  the  partial 
liberty  he  was  then  allowed  to  enjoy. 
After  several  years  confinement  at  Ar- 
cetri,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
he  su£Pered  from  continual  indisposi- 
tion, ttie  inquisitor  Fariano  wrote  to 
him  in  1638,  that  the  Pope  permitted 
his  rensovaTto  Florence,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  his  health ;  requiring  him 
at  the  same  time  to  present  himself  at 
the  Office  of  the  Inc[uisition,  where  he 
woidd  learn  ttie  conditiohs  on  which  this 
favour  had  been  granted.  These  were 
that  he  should  neither  quit  his  house 
nor  receive  his  friends  there;  and  so 
closely  was  the  letter  of  these  instruc- 
tions adhered  to,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
obtain  a  special  permission  to  go  out  to 
attend  mass  during  Passion  wedu 
The  strictness  with  which  all  pmonal 
iatereonrse  witii  his  friends  was  inter- 
ropted,  is  manifest  fr-om  the  result  of 
the  following  letter  from  the  Didce  of 
Tuscany^s  secretary  of  state  to  Nioolmi, 
his  ambassador  at  Rome.  '^Signor 
Galileo  Galilei,  from  his  great  a^  and 
the  illnesses  which  afflict  him,  is  in  a 
condition  soon  to  ^  to  another  wodd ; 
and  although  in  this  the  eternal  memorv 
of  his  fame  and  vahie  is  already  secured,, 
yet  his  Highness  is  greatly  desirous 
that  the  world  should  sustam  as  little 
loss  as  possible  by  kis  death ;  that  his 
labours  may  not  perish,  but  for  the 
pubBc  good  may  be  brought  to  that  per- 
fection which  he  will  not  be  able  to  give 
them.  He  has  in  his  thoughts  many 
things  worthy  of  him,  which  .he  cannot 
be  prevailed  on  to  commimicate  to  any 
but  Father  Benedetto  Castelli«  in  whom 
he  has  entire  confidence.  His  Hiffhness 
wishes  therefore  that  you  should  see 
Gast^  aod  inducehim  to  proeure  iMnre 


t»  come  to  Rorence  fsr  a  few  moMm 
far  this  ptnpoae,  which  his  Highnesft 
has  yfepf  nutch  at  heart ;  and  if  he  ob- 
tains permission,  as  his  Highness  hopes^ 
yoiQ.  will  famish  him  with  money  and 
every  thing  else  he  may  require  for  his 
journey.''  Castdli,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  at  this  time  salaried  by  tiie 
court  of  Rome.  NicoKni  answered 
that  CastelU  had  been  himself  to  the 
Pope  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  Florence. 
Urban  immediately  intimated  his  suspi- 
cions that  his  design  was  to  see  Galileo^ 
and  upon  CasteUi's  stating  that  certainly 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  refrain 
from  attempting  to  seeinm,  he  recmed 
permission  to  visit  him  in  the  company 
of  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the 
end  of  some  months  Galileo  was  re- 
manded to  Aroetri,  which  he  never 
again  quitted. 

In  addition  to  his  other  infirmities,  a 
disorder  which  some  years  before  had 
aifS^cted  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  re- 
turned in  1636  ;  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing year  the  other  eye  begfan  to  fail 
also,  and  in  a  few  months  he  became 
totally  blind.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  even  among  those  who  are  the 
most  careless  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
the  invaluable  blessing  of  si^ht,  who 
could  bear  unmoved  to  oe  deprived  of  it, 
but  on  Galileo  die  loss  fell  with  pe- 
cidiar  and  terrible  severity ;  on  him  who 
had  boasted  that  he  would  never  cease 
from  using  the  senses  which  God  heul 
given  him,  in  declaring  the  glory  of  Yds 
works,  and  the  bunness  of  whose  Ufa 
had  been  tilie  splendid  fulfilment  of  that 
undertaking.  '*The  noblest  eye  is 
darkened,**  said  Oastelli,  "  which  nature 
ever  made:  an  eye  so  privileged,  and 
gifted  with  such  rare  qualities,  that  it 
may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  seen 
more  than  all  of  these  who  are  gone» 
and  to  have  opened  the  eyes  oi  all  who 
are  to  come.'*  His  own  patience  and 
resignation  under  this  fatal  calamity 
are  tndy  wonderful ;  and  if  occasionalqr 
a  word  of  complaint  escn)ed  him,  it  was 
in  the  chastened  tone  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions— *'  Alas !  your  dear  friend  and 
servant  Ghdileo  has  become  totally  and 
irreparably  blind ;  so  that  this  heaven, 
this  earth,  this  universe,  which  with 
wonderful  observations  I  had  enlarged 
a  hundred  and  thousand  times  beyond' 
the  belief  of  by-gone  ages,  hencefor- 
ward far  me  is  slmmk  into  the  narrow 
space  whidi  I  myself  fill  in  it.— So  it 
pleases  God :  it  shall  therefore  please 
me  alsor    Hopes  were  at  first  enters 
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tained  by  Galiko^s  friends,  that  the 
blindness  was  occasioned  by  cataracts, 
and  that  he  might  look  forward  to  relief 
from  the  operation  of  couching ;  but  it 
very  soon  appeared  that  the  disorder 
was  not  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  but 
in  a  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  all  external  remedies 
fedled  to  alleviate. 

As  long  as  the  power  was  left  him,  he 
had  indefatigably  continued  his  astrono- 
mical observations.      Just  before  his 
sight  began  to  decay,  he  had  observed  a 
new  phenomenon  in  the  moon,  which  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  moon's 
libration,  the  nature  of  which  we  will 
shortly  explain.    A  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  moon's  mo- 
tion is,  that  the  same  side  is  always 
visible  from  the  earth,  showing  that  tne 
moon  turns  once  on  her  own  axis  in  ex- 
actly the  time  of  her  monthly  revolu- 
tion.*   But  Galileo,  who  was  by  this 
time  familiar  with  the  whole  of   the 
>  moon*s  visible  surface,  observed  that  the 
above-mentioned  effect  does  not  accu- 
rately take  place,  but  that  a  small  part 
on  either  side  comes  alternately  forward 
into  sight,  and  then  again  recedes,  ac- 
cording to  the  moon's  various  positions 
in  the  heavens.    He  was  not  long  in  de- 
tecting one  of  the  causes  of  this  appa- 
rent libratory  or  rocking  motion.    It  is 
partly  occasioned  by  our  distance  as 
spectators  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
which  is  also  the  centre  of  the  moon's 
motion.    In   consequence  of  this,  as 
the  moon  rises  in  the  sky  we  get  an  ad- 
ditional view  of  the  lower  hal^  and  lose 
sight  of  a  smallpart  of  the  upper  half 
which  was  visible  to  us  while  we  were 
looking  down  upon  her  when  low  in  the 
horizon.  The  other  cause  is  not  quite  so 
simple,  nor  is  it  so  certain  that  Galileo 
adverted  to  it :  it  is  however  readily  in- 
telli^ble  even  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quamted  with  astronomy,  if  they  will  re- 
ceive as  a  fact  that  the  monthly  motion 
of  the  moon  is  not  uniform,  but  that  she 
moves  quicker  at  one  time  than  another, 
whilst  the  motion  of  rotation  on  her  own 
axis,  like  that  of  the  earth,  is  perfectly 
uniform.     A  very  little  reflection  will 
show  that  the  observed  phenomenon 

*  Fiixi  ^a^s  tkat  Galileo  did  notperceire  this 
coDclusioa  (Jb^gio  del  Galileo) ;  but  see  Ibe  Dial,  on 
the  STgt«in,  Otai.  I.  pp.  61,  6S,  86.  Edit.  1744. 
PiaUreh  say*,  (De  Placitis  Pbilos.  lib.  ii.  e.  S8,) 
that  the  Pvthag or«»99  believed  the  moon  to  have  in- 
habttanu  fifteen  times  as  large  as  men,  and  that 
Iheir  daf  ia  iifiMii  tines  m  long  as  onrs.  It  aeains 
probable,  that  the  former  of  thtfse  opinions  was  en- 
grafted  on  the  latter,  which  U  tXM,  and  implies  ft 
powepcion  of  the  fact  in  dM  tSRt 


will  necessarily  follow.  If  the  moon  did . 
not  turn  on  her  axis,  ev^  side  of  her- 
would  be  successively  presented,  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  towards  the  earth ; 
it  is  the  motion  of  rotation  which  tends 
to  carry  the  newly  discovered  parts  out 
of  sight. 
Let  us  suppose  the  moon  to  be  in  that 

gart  of  her  orbit  where  she  moves  with 
er  average  motion,  and  that  she  is 
moving  towards  the  part  where  she 
moves  most  quickly.  If  the  motion  in 
the  orbit  were  to  remain  the  same  all 
the  way  round,  the  motion  of  rotation 
would  be  just  sufficient  at  every  point  to- 
bring  round  the  same  part  of  the  moon 
directly  in  front  of  the  earth.  But  since, 
from  the  supposed  point,  the  moon  i& 
moving  for  some  time  round  the  earth 
with  a  motion  continually  growing 
quicker,  the  motion  of  rotation  is  not 
sufficiently  quick  to  carry  out  of  sight 
the  entire  part  discovered  by  the 
motion  of  translation.  We  therefore 
get  a  gUmpse  of  a  narrow  strip  on 
Uie  side  from  which  the  moon  is  mov- 
ing, which  strip  grows  broader  and 
broader,  till  she  passes  the  point  where 
she  moves  most  swiftly,  and  reaches  the 
point  of  average  swiftness  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  her  orbit  Her  motion  is^ 
now  continually  growing  slower,  and 
therefore  from  thb  point  the  motion  of 
rotation  is  too  swift,  and  carries  too 
much  out  of  sight,  or  in  other  words» 
brings  into  sight  a  strip  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  moon  is  moving. 
This  increases  till  she  passes  the  point 
of  least  swiftness,  and  arrives  at  the 
point  from  which  we  began  to  trace  her 
course,  and  the  phenomena  are  re- 
peated in  the  same  order. 

This  interesting  observation  closes 
the  long  list  of  Galileo's  discoveries  in 
the  heavens.  After  his  abjuration,  he 
ostensibly  withdrew  himself  in  a  great 
measure  from  his  astronomical  pur- 
suits, and  emplo]^ed  himself  till  1636 
principallv  with  his  Dialogues  on  Mo- 
tion, the  last  work  of  consequence  that 
he  published.  In  that  year  he  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  Elzevirs^ 
through  his  friend  Micanzio,  on  the  pro- 
ject of  printing  a  complete  edition  of  hia 
writings.  Among  the  letters  which 
Micanzio  wrote  on  the  subject  is  one 
intimating  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  gn^ 
tification,  in  his  quality  of  Theologian 
to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  of  refusing^ 
his  sanction  to  a  work  written  against 
Galileo  and  Copemksus.  The  temper 
however  in  which  tiiis  refusal  was  an- 
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nonnced,  contrasts  singularly  wHh  that 
of  the  Roman  Inquisitors.  '*  A  book  was 
l^ought  to  me  which  a  Veronese  Capu- 
chin has  been  writing,  and  wished  to 
print,  den]^ing  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
I  was  inclined  to  let  it  go,  to  make  the 
world  laugh,  for  the  ignorant  beast  en- 
titles every  one  of  the  twelve  arguments 
■which  compose  his  book,  •  An  irrefra- 
gable and  undeniable  demonstration,* 
and  then  adduces  nothing  but  such 
childish  trash  as  every  man  of  sense 
has  lon^  discarded.  For  instance,  this 
poor  animal  understands  so  much  geo- 
metry and  mathematics,  that  he  brings 
forward  as  a  demonstration,  that  if  the 
earth  could  move,  having  nothing  to 
support  it,  it  must  necessarily  fall.  He 
ought  to  have  added  that  then  we 
should  catch  all  the  (juails.  But  when 
I  saw  that  he  speaks  mdeeently  of  you, 
ttnd  has  had  the  impudence  to  put  down 
an  account  of  what  passed  lately,  sav- 
ing that  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
•  whole  of  your  process  and  sentence,  I 
desired  ihe  man  who  brought  it  to  me 
to  go  and  be  hanged.  But  you  know  the 
ingenuity  of  Impertinence ;  I  suspect  he 
wiU  succeed  elsewhere,  because  he  is  so 
enamoured  of  his  absurdities,  that  he  be- 
-  Heves  them  more  fumly  than  his  Bible.** 
After  Gralileo's  condemnation  at  Rome, 
be  had  been  placed  by  the  Inquisition  in 
the  list  of  authors  the  whole  of  whose 
writings,  •  edita  et  edenda,"  were  strictly 
forbidden.  Micanzio  could  not  even  ob- 
tain permission  to  reprint  the  Essay  on 
Floating  Bodies,  in  spite  of  his  protes- 
tations that  it  did  not  in  any  way  relate 
to  the  Copemican  theory.  This  was  the 
g^test  stigma  with  which  the  Inqui- 
sition were  in  the  habit  of  branding  ob- 
noxious authors;  and,  in  consequence 
of  it,  when  Galileo  had  completed  his 
Dialogues  on  Motion,  he  found  great 
difficmty  in  contriving  their  publicatk)n, 
the  nature  of  which  m?y  be  learned 
'  from  the  account  which  Pieroni  sent  to 
Galileo  of  his  endeavours  to  print  them 
in  Germany.  He  first  took  the  manu- 
script to  Vienna,  but  found  that  every 
book  printed  there  must  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Jesuits ;  and  Galileo*8 
okl  antagonist,  Scheiner,  happening  to 
be  in  that  city,  Pieroni  feared  lest  he 
-should  interfere  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation altogether,  if  tne  knowledge  of  it 
should  reach  him.  Through  the  inter- 
Tention  of  Cardinal  Dietrichstein,  he 
therefore  got  permission  to  have  it 
printed  at  Olmutz,  and  that  it  should  be 
^^proTed  by  a  Domioicao,   so  as  to 


keep  the  whole  business  a  secret  from 
Scheiner  and  his  party ;  but  during  this 
negociation  the  Cfardinal  suddenly  died, 
and  Pieroni  being  besides  dissatisfied 
with  the  Olmutz  type,  carried  back  the 
manuscript  to  Vienna,  from  which  he 
heard  that  Scheiner  had  gone  into  Sile- 
sia. A  new  approbation  was  there  pro- 
cured, and  the  work  was  just  on  the 
point  of  being:  sent  to  press,  when  the 
dreaded  Scheiner  re- appeared  in  Vienna, 
on  which  Pieroni  again  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  suspend  the  impression  till  his 
departure.  In  the  mean  time  his  own 
duty  as  a  military  architect  in  the  Em- 
peror's service  carried  him  to  Prague, 
where  Cardinal  Harrach,  on  a  fofrmer 
occasion,  had  offered  him  the  use  of  the 
newly-erected  University  press.  But 
Harrach  happened  not  to  be  at  Praguer 
and  this  plan  like  the  rest  became 
abortive.  In  the  meantime  Galileo, 
wearied  with  these  delajrs,  had  engaged 
with  Louis  Elzevir,  who  undertook  to 
print  the  Dialogues  at  Amsterdam. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  from  Galileo*8 
correspondence  that  this  edition  was 
printed  with  his  full  concurrence,  al- 
though, in  order  to  obviate  further  an- 
noyance, he  pretended  that  it  was  piratel 
from  a  manuscript  copy  which  he  sent 
into  France  to  the  Comte  de  Noailles,  to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  The 
'same  dissimulation  had  been  previously 
thought  necessary,  on  occasion  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  '*  The  Dialo^es  on 
the  System,**  by  Bemegger,  which  Gali- 
leo expressly  requested  through  his 
friend  Deodati,  and  of  which  he  more 
than  once  privately  signified  his  appro- 
bation, presenting  the  translator  wim  a 
valuable  telescope,  although  he  publicly 
protested  against  its  appearance.  Hie 
stoiT  which  Bemegger  introduced  in  his 
preface,  tending  to  exculpate  Galileo 
from  any  share  in  the  publication,  is 
by  his  own  confession  a  mere  fiction. 
Noailles  had  been  ambassador  at  Rome, 
and,  by  his  conduct  there,  well  deserved 
the  compliment  which  Galileo  paid  him 
on  the  present  occasion. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  account  of 
this  work,  which  Galileo  considered  the 
best  he  had  ever  produced,  it  will  become 
necessary  to  premise  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  nature  of  the  mechanical  philosophy 
whidi  he  found  prevailing,  nearly  as  it 
had  been  delivered  by  Aristotle,  with  the 
same  view  with  whkh  we  mtroduced  spe- 
cimens of  the  astronomical  opinions  cur- 
rent when  Galileo  began  to  write  on  that 
subject :  they  serve  to  show  the  nature 
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.  and  ofajeeU  ^  the  wemoamg  wbi<^  lie 
Jiad  to  oa^ose ;  asd,  wkhoat  some^xpcK- 
jkion  of  them*  Hie  aim  and  value  of 
SBsay  of  his  aii^uaeats  wonkl  beinqter- 
leetly  uAderstood  and  appreciated. 

Chaptb*  XVL 

State  of  ike  Science  of  Motion  before 
Galileo. 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  trace  any 
branch  of  human  knowledge  up  to 
its  origin,  and  more  e^ecially  when, 
AS  in  the  case  of  mechanics,  it  is 
veiy  closely  connected  with  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  mankind.  Little  has 
1)een  told  to  us  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  so  soon  as  a  man  might 
¥rish  to  remove  a  heavy  stone,  "  he 
would  be  led,  by  natural  instinct,  to 
slide  under  it  the  end  of  some  long 
instrument,  and  that  the  same  instinct 
would  teach  him  either  to  raise  the 
lurtha:  end,  or  to  press  it  downwards,  so 
as  to  turn  round  upon  some  support 
{daoed  as  near  to  tiie  stone  as  possible*.^* 

Montucla*s  hist<Hy  would  have  lost 
aothing  in  value,  if,  omitting  ^  this 
philosophical  view  of  the  birth  of  the 
fyrt,**  he  had  contented  himself  with 
iiis  previous  remark,  l^at  there  cbjl  be 
Mttle  doulit  that  men  were  iainiliar 
vritii  the  use  of  mechanical  contrivanoes 
long  before  the  idea  ooeunred  of  enu- 
aeratiB^  or  descnbing  them,  or  even 
of  examming  vary -dos^y  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  aid  they  are  capable  of  af- 
lording.  The  most  earel^  observer 
indeed  could  scarcely  overlook  that  the 
weights  heaved  up  unth  a  lever,  or  rolled 
along  a  slope  kito  their  intended  placet, 
jreacSed  them  more  slowly  than  those 
which  the  workmen  could  lift  direotly 
in  thdr  hands;  but  it  probably  needed 
A  much  longer  time  to  eaal^le  them  to 
aee  the  eauct  relation  which,  in  these  aod 
all  <^er  maehines,  exists  between  the 
iaerease  of  the  power  to  move,  md  the 
decreasing  swiftness  of  the  thing  moved. 

In  the  preface  to  Galileo's  Treatise  on 
Mechanical  Science,  published  in  1592, 
he  is  at  some  painp  to  set  in  a  clear 
light  the  real  advantages  l)elonging  to 
the  use  of  machines,  **  which  (says  he) 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  do,  be- 
cause, if  I  mistake  no^  I  see  almost  all 
mechanics  deceiving  themselves  in  the 
belief  that,  by  the  help  of  a  machine, 
they  can  raise  a  mater  weight  than  they 
are  able  to  lift  by  the  exertion  of  the 

•  HiitMre  das  Utk»h6m^^e$,  Tol.  L  p.  9/. 


sameioiioe  without  it. — ^Now  if  wa  take 
any  determinate  weight,  and  ai^  ibrce, 
and  any  distaqee  wiSitever,  it  is  b^ood 
^ubt  that  we  can  move  the  wdght  to 
that  distance  by  means  of  that  force ; 
because  even  although  the  force  may 
be  exceedingly  small,  if  we  divide  tlie 
weight  into  a  number  of  fragments^ 
each  of  which  is  not  too  much  for  our 
force,  and  carry  these  pieces  one  by  one» 
at  length  w«  shall  have  removed  the 
whole  weight ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  say 
at  the  end  of  our  work,  that  this  great 
weight  has  been  moved  and  canriedaway 
by  a  force  less  than  itself,  unless  we  add 
that  the  force  has  passed  several  times 
over  the  space  through  which  the  whole 
weight  has  gone  but  once.  From  whidi 
it  appears  uiat  the  velocity  of  the  force 
(understanding  by  velocity  the  spaee 
gone  through  m  a  given  time)  has  been 
as  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
weight,  as  Uie  weight  is  greater  than 
the  force:  nor  can  we  on  that  ac- 
count say  that  a  great  force  is  over- 
come by  a  small  one, contrary  to  nature: 
then  only  migl^  we  sav  that  nature  is 
overcome  when  a  smau  force  moves  a 
great  weight  as  swiftly  as  itself,  which 
we  saaexi  to  be  absolutely  impossible 
with  any  machine  either  alnea^y  or  heve- 
alter  to  be  contrived.  But  since  it  may 
ooeaaiona%  happen  that  we  have  but  a 
email  ioroe,  and  want  to  move  a  great 
weight  without  dividing  it  into  pieces, 
then  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  ma- 
chine by  means  of  which  we  shall  re- 
move the  given  weight,  with  the  giv<an 
lorce,  through  the  required  space.  Bat 
nevertheless  the  force  as  t)efore  will 
have  to  travel  over  that  veiy  same  ^wce 
as  many  times  repeated  as  the  weight  sur- 
passes its  power,  so  that,  at  the  end  of 
our  work,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
derived  no  other  k)enefit  from  our  ma- 
chine than  that  we  have  carried  awa^ 
the  same  weight  attogether,  which  if 
divided  in^  pieces  we  could  have  car- 
ried without  the  machine,  by  the  same 
force,  through  the  same  spac^  in  the 
saoie  time.  This  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  machine,  because  it  often  hap- 
pens that  we  have  a  lack  of  force  tmt 
al>uiidance  of  time,  and  that  we  wish  te 
move  great  weights  all  at  once.*' 

This  compensation  of  force  and  time 
has  been  fancifully  personified  by  saying 
that  Nature  cannot  be  cheated,  and  in 
scientific  treatises  on  mechanics,  is 
call^  the  "  principle  of  virtual  vdocitMfl^** 
consistiug  m  the  theorem  that  two 
wdghts  will  balance  each  other  oa  aay 
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,  BO  ttstter  h0w  conplieftted  or 
MtrioaAe  the  cooneoting  oonhiTanoes 
may  be,  when  one  weight  bears  to  the 
0&er  the  sane  propcurtion  that  the 
•pace  throo^  which  the  latier  would 
M  raised  b^rs  to  thai  tlurough  which 
the  former  would  sink«  in  the  first  instant 
fl€  their  motion,  if  the  madtine  «»« 
atimed  by  a  third  force.  The  whole 
theory  of  machines  consists  merdy  in 
ipeneralizing  and  following  out  this  prin^ 
dpLe  into  its  consequences ;  combined, 
when  the  machines  are  in  a  state  of  mo- 
lion*  with  another  principle  equally 
«leoAentary,  but  to  wnich  onr  present 
Mibject  does  not  lead  m  to  allude  more 


The  credit  of  making  known  the  prin- 
4siple  of  virtual  vdodties  is  universally 
given  to  Galileo ;  and  so  far  deservedly, 
Siat  he  undoubtedly  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  it,  and  by  introducing  it 
•everjrwhere  into  his  writings  succeeded 
in  reeommending  it  to  others ;  so  that 
^▼e  and  twenty  ymn  after  his  death, 
BoiseUi,  who  had  been  one  of  6alifeo*s 
pupils,  calls  it  "  that  meehsncal  pnb- 
ci^  with  which  eveiybodjr  is  so  fa- 
tBiliar*»**  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  it  has  eontiimed  to  be  taught  as 
40  demeatary  truth  in  most  ^sterns  of 
jneehaaics.  But  although  Gralileo  had 
Ihe  want  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
eases*  of  familiarizing  and  reccmeihng 
the  worid  to  the  reoq;»tion  of  truth,  there 
are  remarkable  traces  belore  his  time  of 
file  ^Esployment  of  thb  same  principle, 
aoBie  of  which  have  been  strangely  dis- 
rsgarded.  Lagranjge  assertsf  that  the 
•ancieots  were  enturdy  i^orsnt  of  the 
principle  of  virtual  veloc^es,  although 
Galileo,  to  whom  -  he  refers  it»  dis- 
tinctly mentions  that  he  himself  found 
it  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Montu- 
da  quotes  a  passage  from  Aristotle's 
Physics,  in  wnich  the  law  is  stated 
gemrally,  but  adds  that  he  did  not 
Derceive  its  immediate  application  to  the 
lever,  and  other  machines.  The  pas- 
si;^  to  which  Galileo  alludes  is  in 
Aristotle's  Mechanics,  where,  in  dis- 
cussing the  properties  of  the  lever,  he 
says  expressly,  "  the  same  force  will  raise 
a  greater  wei^,  in  proportion  as  the 
force  is  a{mlied  at  a  greater  distance 
from  tl]te  fulmim,  and  the  reason,  as  I 
have  alread)^  said,  is  because  it  describes 
a  greater  circle ;  and  a  wejght  which 
is  tether  removed  from  the  centre  is 
made  to  move  through  a  greater  spaee.'*$ 

*  Ds  ti  Percnwionii.  Bononi»»  1S07> 


It  is  tme,  that  in  the  last  mentioned 
treatise,  Aristotle  has  given  other  rea* 
sons  which  belong  to  a  yery  diffiereit 
kind  of  philosophy,  and  which  may  le«d 
us  to  doubt  whether  he  fully  saw  the 
force  of  the  one  we  have  just  quoted. 
It  i^^>eaied  to  hamnot  wonderful  that  ao 
many  mechanical  paradoxes  (as  he 
called  them)  should  be  connected  with 
circular  motion,  since  the  circle  itself 
seemed  of  so  paradoxical  a  nature. 
**  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  made  up  of 
an  immoveaUe  centre,  and  a  moveahie 
radius,  qualities  which  are  'contrary  to 
each  other.  2dly.  Its  circumferettce  is 
both  e<»vex  and  concave.  3dly.  The 
motion  by  which  it  is  described  is  both 
forward  and  backward,  for  the  describing 
radius  comes  back  to  the  place  from 
which  it  started.  4thlv.  The  radius  is 
one;  but  every  point  of  it  moves  in  de- 
scribing the  circle  with  a  dijQEerent  degvee 
of  swiftness.'* 

Perhaps  Aristotle  may  have  borrowed 
the  idea  of  virtual  velocities,  contrast- 
ing so  strongly  with  lus  other  physi- 
cal notions,  from  some  older  writer; 
possibly  from  Arohytas.  who,  we  are 
told,  was  the  firat  to  reduce  the  scieafe 
(^  mechanics  to  methodicai  order ;  * 
and  who  by  the  testimony  of  his  eoun- 

Smen  was  gifted  with  extraordinary 
eats,  akhongh  none  of  his  works  haire 
comedown  to  us.  Theother  principles  and 
maxims  of  Aristotle*s  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  cite,  are  scattered  through  his  books 
on  Mechanics,  on  the  Heavens,  and  in 
his  Physical  Lectures,  and  wffl  therefore 
follow  rather  unconnededly,  though  we 
have  aideavoured  to  arrange  them  witti 
as  mnch  regularity  as  posa^le. 

Afterdemiingabody  to  be  that  which 
is  divisible  in  every  direction,  Aristotie 
proceeds  to  inquire  how  it  happens  ttiat 
a  body  has  only  the  three  riimfttiRinnn 
of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  and 
seems  to  think  he  has  given  a  reason  in 
saying  that,  when  we  speak  of  two  things^ 
we  do  not  say  *•  all,"  but  "  both,"  a^d 
three  is  the  first  number  of  which  we 
say  ••all.''t  When  becomes  to  speak 
of  motion,  he  says,  "  If  motion  is  not 
understood,  we  cannot  but  remain  igno- 
rant of  Nature.  Motion  appears  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  continuous  quantities, 
and  in  continuous  quantity  infinity  first 
makes  its  appearance ;  so  as  to  furnish 
some  with  a  definition  who  say  that  oon- 
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tinuous  quantity  is  that  which  is  infi- 
nitely divisible. — Moreover,  unless  there 
be  time,  space,  and  a  vacuum,  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  should  be  motion*." — 
Few  propositions  of  AristoUe*s  physical 
philosophy  are  more  notorious  than  his 
assertion  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
on  which  account  this  last  passage  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  certainly  did  not 
•go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of 
motion,  and  therefore  asserts  here  the 
necessity  of  that  of  which  he  afterwards 
attempts  to  show  the  absurdity. — "  Mo- 
tion is  the  energy  of  what  exists  in  power 
«o  far  forth  as  so  existing.  It  is  that 
act  of  a  moveable  which  belongs  to  its 
power  of  moving.**  f  After  struggling 
through  such  passages  as  the  preceding 
we  come  at  last  to  a  resting-place. — "  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  motion 
is." — When  the  same  question  was  once 
proposed  to  another  Greek  philosopher, 
he  walked  away,  saying,  "  I  cannot  tell 
you,  but  I  will  show  you ;  **  an  answer 
mtrinsically  worth  more  than  all  the  sub- 
tleties of  Aristotle,  who  was  not  humble- 
,  minded  enough  to  discover  that  he  was 
tasking  his  genius  beyond  the  limits 
marked  out  for  human  comprehension. 

He  labours  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  success  to  vary  the 
idea  of  space.  He  begins  the  next  book 
-with  declaring,  that  ••  those  who  say 
there  is  a  vacuum  assert  the  existence 
of  space;  for  a  vacuum  is  space,  in 
which  there  is  no  substance  ;**  and  after 
a  long  and  tedious  reasoning  concludes 
that,  "  not  only  what  space  is,  but  also 
whether  there  be  suph  a  thing,  cannot 
but  be  doubted.**^  Of  time  he  is  content 
to  say  merely,  that  '*  it  is  clear  that  time 
is  not  motion,  but  that  without  motion 
there  would  be  no  time;**$  and  there 
is  perhaps  little  fault  to  be  found  with 
this  remark,  understanding  motion  in 

*  Phys.  lib.  i.  e.  3. 

I  Lib.  iii.  c  S.  The  Aristoteliani  distinguished 
between  things  as  existing  in  act  or  energy  (»M- 
y««)  and  things  in  capacity  or  power  (}u9m/uf). 
For  the  advantage  of  those  who  may  think  the 
dutinction  worth  attending  to,  we  gire  an  illus- 
tration  of  AristotIe*8  meaning,  from  a  very  acate  4nd 
learned  commentator: — **  It  (motion)  is  something 
more  than  dead  capacity ;  something  less  than  per. 
.feet  actuality ;  capacity  roused,  and  striving  to  quit 
it*  latent  character ;  not  the  capable  brass,  nor  yet 
the  actual  statue,  but  the  capacity  in  energy ;  that  is 
4o  say,  the  brass  in  fusion  while  it  is  becoming  the 
■atatue  and  is  not  yet  become."—**  The  bow  mores 
not  because  it  maj  be  bent,  nor  because  it  is  bent ; 
but  the  motion  bes  between ;  lies  in  an  imperfect 
■and  obscure  union  of  the  two  together ;  is  the  acta- 
alitr  (if  I  may  so  say)  even  of  capacity  itself:  im- 
yerfeet  and  obscure,  beeanse  such  it  eapaoity  to 
which  it  belongs."— Uarri*,  Pkiloaophical  Arrange- 
ineats. 

^Lib.iT.e.l.    •  I  Lib.  IT.  cU. 


the  general  sense  in  which  Aristotle 
here  applies  it,  of  every  description  of 
change. 

Proceeding  after  these  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  motion  in  general  to  the 
motion  of  bodies,  we  lire  told  that  "  all 
local  motion  is  either  straight,  circular,  or 
compounded  of  these  two ;  for  these  two 
are  the  onlj^  simple  sorts  of  motion^ 
Bodies  are  divided  into  simple  and  con- 
crete; simple  bodies  are  those  which 
have  naturally  a  principle  of  motion, 
as  fire  and  earth,  and  their  kinds.  By 
simple  motion  is  meant  the  motion  bf 
a,  simple  body.*'  ♦  By  these  expressions 
Arist^otle  did  not  mean  that  a  sin^)le 
body  cannot  have  what  he  calls  a 
compound  motion,  but  in  that  case  he 
called  the  motion  violent  or  unnatu- 
ral ;  this  division  of  motion  into  na- 
tural and  violent  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  > 
founded  upon  his  principles.  •*  Circular 
motion  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
endless  ;'*t  the  reason  of  which  is  given 
in  another  place:  for  '*  that  cannot  be 
doing,  which  cannot  be  done;  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  that  a  body  should 
be  moving  towards  a  point  (t.  e.  the  end 
of  an  infinite  straight  line)  whither  no 
motion  is  sufficient  to  bring  it.**  %  Ba- 
con seems  to  have  had  these  passages 
in  view  when  he  indulged  in  the  reflec- 
tions which  we  have  quoted  in  page  14. 
'*  There  are  four  kinds  of  motion  of  one 
thing  by  another:  Drawing,  Pushing, 
Carmng,  Rolling.  Of  these.  Carrying 
and  Rolling  may  be  referred  to  Drawing 
and  Pushing.} — ^The  prime  mover  and 
the  thing  moved  are  always  in  contact*' 

The  principle  of  the  composition  of 
motions  is  stated  very  plainly :  "  when 
a  moveable  is  lurged  in  two  directions 
with  naotions  bearing  any  ratio  to  each 
other,  it  moves  necessarily  in  a  straight 
line,  which  is  the  diameter  of  the  figure 
formed  by  drawing  the  two  lines  of  di- 
rection in  that  ratio  ;"||  and  adds,  in  a 
singularly  curious  passa^,  "  but  wh«^n 
it  is  urged  for  any  time  with  two  motions 
which  have  an  indefinitely  small  ratio 
one  to  another,  the  motion  cannot  be 
straight,  so  that  a  body  describes  a 
curve,  when  it  is  urged  by  two  motions 
bearing  an  indefinit^y  small  ratio  one 
to  another,  and  lasting  an  indefinitely 
8maUtime."1[  --  *    '  ,    „ 


.  •  De  Colo,  lib.  i.  c.  «.       f  Phya.  lib.  tiu.  c.  8. 
I  DeCoBlo,lib.i.  0.6.       J  Phys.  lib.  vii  c.  2.] 
P  Mechanica. 
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He  seemed  on  the  point  of  discover- 
ing some  of  the  real  law^s  of  motion, 
yrhen  he  was  led  to  ask— -"Why  are 
bodies  in  motion  more  easily  moved 
than  those  which  are  at  rest? — And 
why  does  the  motion  cease  of  things 
cast  into  the  air  ?  Is  it  that  the  force 
has  ceased  which  sent  them  forth,  or  is 
there  a  slnmrgie  against  the  motion,  or 
is  it  through  the  disposition  to  fall,  does  it 
become  stronger  than  the  projectile  force, 
oi'  is  it  foolish  to  entertain  doubts  on  this 
question,  when  the  body  has  quitted 
the  principle  of  its  motion  ?  **  A  com- 
mentator at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  says  on  this  passage :  "  They 
fall  because  every  tning  recurs  to  its 
nature;  for  if  you  throw  a  stone 
a  thousand  times  into  the  air,  it 
will  never  accustom  itself  to  move 
upwards.'*  Perhaps  we  shall  now  find 
it  difficult  not  to  smile  at  the  idea  we 
may  form  of  this  luckless  experimen- 
talist, teaching  stones  to  fly ;  yet  it 
may  be  usefiU  to  remember  that  it  is 
only  because  we  have  already  collectal 
an  opinion  from  the  results  of  a  vast 
number  of  observations  in  the  daily 
experience  of  life,  that  our  ridicule 
would  not  be  altogether  misplaced,  and 
that  we  are  totally  unable  to  determine 
by  any  kind  of  reasoning,  unaccompa- 
med  by  experiment,  whether  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  air  would  fall  again  to 
the  earth,  or  move  for  ever  upwards,  or 
in  any  other  conceivable  manner  and 
direction. 

The  opinion  which  Aristotle  held,  that 
motion  must  be  caused  by  something  in 
-contact  with  the  body  moved,  led  him 
to  his  famous  theory  that  falling  bodies 
are  accelerated  by  the  air  through  which 
they  pass.  We  will  show  how  it  wat 
attempted  to  explain  this  process  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  more  modem  au- 
thors. He  classed  natural  bodies  into 
iieavy  and  light,  remarking  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  clear  that  •*  there  are 
some  bodies  possessing  neither  gravity 
nor  levity*."  By  Wht  bodies  he  under- 
stood  those  which  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  move  from  the  earth,  obsendng 
that  "  that  which  is  lighter  is  not  al- 
ways lightf/*    He  maintained  that  the 

4MT«  /tiiktm  xt*****  m^vmrif  luttmv  %ihu  tii» 
^«».  £«»  yof  rtfm  X»y0f  wx^  »»  XC^V  rm 
^Mfortv  mimy»n  m  x^***^  vthun  umt  ^«^  )mb 
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heavenly  bodies  were  altogether  devoid 
of  gravity ;  and  we  have  afready  had 
occasion  to  mention  his  assertion,  that  ' 
a  large  body  falls  faster  than  a  small 
one  in  proportion  to  its  weight*.    With 
this  opmion  may  be  class^    another 
great  mistake,  in  maintain  ins:  that  the 
same  bodies  fall  through  different  me- 
diums, as  air  or  water,  with  velocities 
reciprocally  proportional  to  their  densi- 
ties.   By  a  singular  inversion  of  expe- 
rimental science,  Cardan,  relying  on  this 
assertion,  proposed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  detennine  the  densities  of  air 
and  water  by  observing  the  different 
times  taken  by  a  stone  in  falling  throi^h 
themf.  Galileo  inquired  afterwards  why   t 
the  experiment  should  not  be  made  with  / 
a  cork,  which  pertinent  question  put  an  f 
end  to  the  theory. 

There  are  curious  traces  still  pre-« 
served  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius  of  a 
mechanical  philosophy,  of  which  the 
credit  is  in  general  ^iven  to  Democritus, 
where  many  principles  are  inculcated 
strongly  at  variance  with  Aristotle's  no? 
tions.  We  find  absolute  levity  denied, 
and  not  only  the  assertion  that  in  a 
vacuum  all  things  would  fall,  but  that 
they  would  fall  with  the  same  velocity ; 
and  the  inequalities  which  we  observe 
are  attributed  to  the  right  cause,  the 
impediment  of  the  air,  although  the 
error  remains  of  believing  the  velocity 
of  bodies  foiling  through  the  an*  to  be 
proportional  to  their  weightj.  Such 
specimens    of  this  earlier  philosophy 

•  Phrs.,  lib.  iv.  c.  8.    +  De  Propprt  Basiles,  1570. 
'    X  **  Nnne  locos  est,  at  opinor,  in  his  illad  qaoqae 

rebas 
Coofirmare  tibi,  nollain  rem  posse  »a&  vi 
Corpore%m  sanum  ferri,  sunnraqae  meare. — 
Nee  auom  snbsiliaot  ignes  ad  tecta  domoram, 
Et  oeleri  flammft  degustant  tifpa  trabeisque 
Spoote  suA  facere  id  sine  vi  sabicepte  pntandum  est. 
— Nonne  vides  etiam  ananti  y'x  tigna  trabeisque 
Respnat  humor  aqua?    Nam  qiwd  magi'  mtni- 

mas  altnm 
Direct!  et  magn&  Tl'mnlti  presslmus  flegre : — 
Tarn  enpide  sursum  roTonut  magis  atque  remittit 
Plus  at  parte  furas  emergaot,  exsiliantque : 
•—Nee  taraen  haec,  qoantu'st  in  sedubitamas>  oplnor, 
Qttinvacanm  per  inane  deoraom  cuncta  ferantur, 
Sio  igitur  debent  flamma  qnoque  posse  per  aoras 
Aeris  expressa  suxsom  sabsidere,  quamquam 
Pondera  quantum  in  se  est  deorsam  deducere  png* 

nent 
— Qood  si  forte  aliquis  credit  Oraviora  potesse 
Corpora,  quo  citins  rectum  per  Inane  feruntur, 
— ^Arius  a  verA  longe  ratione  recedit 
Nam  per  Aquas  qoacooqae  cadant  atque  Aera 

deorsam 
Haso  pro  ponderibos  casus  eelerare  necesse  'st 
Propterea  quia  corpus  Aqas^  natoraque  tenuia 
Aens  baud  possant  »qoe  rem  quamque  moran : 
Sed  oitius  cedunt  Orarioribos  exsnperata. 
At  contra  nulli  de  nnlU  parte,  neqne  olio 
Tempore  Inane  potest  Vacuum  sulMstere  reii 
Quin.  sua -quod  natura  petit,  considere  pergat : 
Omnia  qui  propter  debent  per  Inane  quiet'tm 
jBqoe  ponderibos  bob  mquia  ooacita  ferri." 

De  Atrorn  Natar»,  lib.  ii,  t.  18i-23a 
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wmj  wen  itufispose  us  towards  Aris- 
Mie,  who  w^  as  successful  in  the 
science  of  motion  as  he  was  in  astro^ 
Homy  in  suppressing  the  knowledge 
•f  a  theory  so  much  sounder  than  that 
which  he  imposed  so  lon^  upon  the  ere* 
dolity  of  his  blinded  admuers. 

An  agreeable  conhrast  to  Aristotle's 
siystical  sayings  and  fruitless  syllogisms 
is  presented   m  Archimedes*  book  on 
EquiHbrium,  in  which  he  demonstrates 
Tery  satisfactorily,  though  with  ^ater 
eombrousness  of  apparatus  than  is  now 
thought  necessary,  the  principal  pro- 
perties of  the  lever.  This  and  uie  Trea- 
tise  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Floating 
Bodies  are  the  only  mechanical  works 
which  have  reached  us  of  this  writer, 
who  was  by  common  consent  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  mathematicians  of 
antiquity.      Ptolemjr   the     astronomer 
wrote  also  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics, 
now  lost,  which    probably    contained 
much  that  would  be  interesting  in  the 
llistory  of  mechanics ;  fbr  Pappus  says, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Eighth  Book  of 
Ms  Mathematical  Collections :  **  There 
is  no  occasion  for  me  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  a  heavy,  and  what  by  a 
light  body,  and  why  bodies  are  carried 
up  and  down,  and  in  what  sense  these 
Tery  words  *  up  *"  and  •  down  *  are  to  be 
taken,    and  by  what  limits   they  are 
bounded;    for  all  this   is  declared  in 
Ptolemy's  Mechanics."*    This  book  of 
Ptolemy's  appears  to  have  been  also 
known  by  Eutocius,  a  commentator  of 
Archimedes,  who  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  fiftti  century  of  our  era ;  he  intimates 
that  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  are 
pounded  upon  Aristotle's ;  if  so.  its  loss 
js  less  to  be  lamented.     Pappus's  own 
book  deserves  attention  for  the  enume- 
ration which  he  makes  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  namely,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
fever^  pullies,  the  wedge  and  the  screw. 
He  gives  the  credit  to  Hero,  and  Philo 
of  having  shown,  in  works  which  have 
not  reacned  us,  that  the  theory  of  all 
these  machines  is  the  same.    In  Pap- 
pus we  also   find  the  first  attempt  to 
discover  the  force  necessary  to  support 
%  |iven  weight  on  an  inclined  plane. 
This  in  fact  is  involved  in  the  theory 
of  the  screw;    and  the  same  vicious 
Teaaoning  whieh  Pappus  empbys  on 
this  occasion  was  probably  found  in 
those  treatises  which  he  quotes  with 
80  much  approbation.     Numerous  as 
are  the  faults  of  his  pretended  demon- 


stration,  it  was  reeaved  imdonbtingly 
for  a  long  period. 

The  credit  of  first  giving  the  trua 
theory  of  equilibrium  on  tne  inclined 
plane  is  usually  ascribed  to  Stevin,  al- 
tiiough,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  with 
very  little  reason.    Stevin  supposed  a 
chain  to  be  placed  over  two  inclined 
planes,  andto  nang  down  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  figure.  He  then  urged 
that  the  chain  would  be  in  equilibrium ; 
for  otherwise,  it  would  incessantly  conti- 
nue in  motion,  if  there  were  any  cause 
why  it  should  begin  to  move.  This  being 
conceded,  he  remarks  further,  that  tha 
parts  A  D  and  BD  are  also  in  equili- 
brium, being  exactly  similar  to  each 
other;  and  therefore 
if    they   are  taken 
away,  the  remaining 
parts  A  C  and  B  9 
will  also  be  in  equi- 
librium. Theweighta 
of  these. parts  are 
proportional  to  tha 
lengths  XC  and  BC; 
and    hence   Stevin 
concluded  that  two 
weights  would  balance  on  two  inclined 
planes,  which  are  to  each  other  as  the 
lengths  of  the  planes  included  between 
the  same  parallels  to  the  horizon.*    This 
conclusion  is  the  correct  one,  and  there  is 
certainly  great  ingenuity  in  this  contriv- 
ance to  facilitate  the  demonstration ;  it 
must  not  however  l)e  mistaken  for  an 
h  priori  proof,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to 
have  been:  we  should  remember  that  the 
experiments  which  led  to  the  principle 
of  virtual  velocities  are  also  necessaiy 
to  show  the  absurditjr  of  supposing  a 
perpetual  motion,  which  is  made  the 
foundation  of  this  theorem.    That  prin- 
ciple had  been  applied  directly  to  detei^ 
mine  the  same  proportion  in  a  work 
written  long  before,  where  it  has  re- 
mained singularly  concealed  fix)m  tha 
notice  of  most  who  have  written  on  this 
subject    The  book  bears  the  name  of 
Jordanus,  who  lived  at  Namur  in  the 
tMiteenth  centurv ;  but  Commandine» 
who  refers  to  it  m  his  Commentary  on 
Pappus,  considers  it  as  the  work  of  an 
earlier  period.     The  author  takes  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities    for  the 
groundwork  of  his  ^i^anations^  both 
of  the  lever  and.  inclined  plane ;  the 
latter  will  not  occujy  much  space,  and 
in  an  historical  point  of  view  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted. 
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*'  QuiBsU  10. — If  two  weights  descend 
by  paths  of  different  obliquities,  and  the 
proportion  be  the  same  of  the  weights 
and  the  inclinations  taken  in  the  same 
order,  they  will  have  the  same  descend- 
ing force.  By  the  inclinations,  I  do 
not  mean  the  ang[le%  but  the  paths  up 
to  the  point  in  wmch  both  meet  the  same 
perpendicular.*  Let,  therefore,  e  be 
the  weight  upon  d  c,  and  h  upon  d  a, 
and  let  6  be  to  A  as  0^  c  to  d  a.  I  say 
these  weights,  in  this  situation,  are 
e<|ually  ei^tive.  Take  d  k  equally  in- 
chned  with  d  c,  and  upon  it  a  weight 
equal  to  e,  which  call  6.  If  possible  let 
€  descend  to  /,  so  as  to  raise  A  to  m,  and 


take  6  ft  equiJ  to  A  m  or  e  /,  and  draw 
the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  as 
in  the  figure. 

Thennzm  6t:db:dk 
and  mhim  x::da:d  b 
ihetefore  n z :m  x::d a:d k::h : 6,  and 
therefbre  since  e  r  is  not  able  to  raise 
&  to  n,  neither  will  it  be  able  to  raise 
htom;  therefore  they  will  remain  as 
they  are.'t  The  passage  in  Italics 
tacitly  assumes  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion. Tartalea,  who  edited  Jorda- 
nus*s  book  in  1565,  has  copied  this 
theorem  verbatim  into  one  of  his  own 
treatises,  and-ftt^m  that  time  it  appears 
to  have  attracted  no  further  attention. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  of  an  inferior 
description.  We  find  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine repeated,  that  the  velocity  of  a 
falling  IxKly  is  proportional  to  its  weight ; 
that  the  weight  of  a  heavy  body  changes 
with  itsform;  and  other  similar  opinions. 
The  manner  in  which  falling  bodies  are 
aeoelerated  by  the  air  is  given  in  detail. 
*•  By  its  first  motion  tlS  heavy  body 
will  drag  after  it  what  is  bdiind,  and 
move  what  is  just  below  it ;  and  these 
when  put  in  motion  nM>ve  what  is  next 
to  them,  so  that  by  being  set  in  motion 
tiiey  less  impede  the  famng  body.    In 

*  This  is  not  a  litsral  tnmlfttiOD,  bat  bjr  wlat 
&Uows,  is  e?id«nUj  tbe  Author's  meaoiog.  Hi» 
words  BTP,  "  Proportionem  igitar  declination  am  dico 
WW  aafoloraiD,  wnk  liMarom  osque  ad  aqnidis' 
tsaten  resecatiooam  in  qui  ssqaaiitsr  somunt  do 
airecto." 

t  Opuscalom  De  Pondertntstt.  Veoctiis, »», 


tAi's  manner  it  has  the  effect  of  bemg 
/leavier,  and  impels  still  more  those 
which  give  way  before  it,  until  at  last 
they  are  no  longer  impelled,  but  bc^ 
to  drag.  And  thus  it  happens  that  its 
gravity  is  increased  by  theu*  attraction, 
and  their  motion  by  its  gravity,  whence 
we  see  that  its  velocify  is  continually 
multiplied.'* 

In  this  short  review  of  the  state  of 
mechanical  science  before  Gralileo,  the 
name  of  Guido  Ubaldi  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  although  his  works  contain 
little  or  nothing  original.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Benedetti  as  having 
successfully  attacked  some  of  Aristotle's 
statical  doctrines,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  laws  of  motion  were  little  if  at 
all  examined  by  any  of  these  writers^ 
There  are  a  lew  theorems  connected 
with  this  latter  subject  in  Cardan's  ex^ 
traordinary  book  "  On  Ptoportions,"  but 
for  the  most  part  false  and  contradictory. 
In  the  seventy-first  proposition  of  his 
fifth  book,  he  examines  the  force  of  the 
screw  in  supporting  a  given  weight,  and 
determines  it  accurately  on  the  principle 
of  virtual  velocities;  namelv,  that  me 
power  applied  at  the  end  of  the  horizon- 
tal lever  must  make  a  complete  circuit 
at  that  distance  from  the  centre,  whilst 
the  weight  rises  through  the  perpen* 
dicular  height  of  the  thread.  The  very 
next  proposition  in  the  same  page  it 
to  find  the  same  relation  between  the 
power  and  weight  on  an  indined  plane ; 
and  although  the  identity  of  principle 
in  these  two  mechanical  aids  was  well 
known,  yet  Cardan  declares  the  neces- 
sary sustaining  force  to  vary  as  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  such  an  expres- 
sion will  properly  rej^esent  it  at  the 
two  limiting  angles  of  inclination,  since 
the  force  is  nothing  when  the  plane  ie 
horizontal,  and  equal  to  the  weight 
when  perpendicular.  Hiis  again  shows 
how  cautious  we  should  be  in  attribut- 
ing the  fiiU  knowledge  of  general  prin- 
ciples to  these  early  writers^  on  account 
of  occasional  isdicatiens  of  their  having  ^ 
employed  them. 

Chai?t«r  XVII. 
OaUleo's  theory  of  Motion— Extraet$ 

Jrom  the  Dialoguei. 
DtjRiNO  Galileo's  residence  at'Sienna, 
when  his  recent  persecution  had  ren- 
dered astronomy  an  un^teful,  and  in- 
deed an  unsafe  occupation  for  his  ever 
active  mind,  he  returned  with  iacreased 
pleasure  to  the  fbvourite  employment  ox 
G2  T 
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his  earlier  years,  an  inquiry  into  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  motion.    His  manu- 
script treatises  on  motion,  written  about 
1590,  which  are  mentioned  by  Venturi 
to  be  in  the  Ducal  library  at  Florence, 
seem,  from  the  published  titles  of  the 
chapters,  to  consist  principally  of  objec- 
tions to  the  theory  of  Aristotle ;  a  few 
only  appear  to  enter  on  a  new  field  of 
speculation.    The  llth,  13lh,  and  17th 
chapters  relate  to  the  motion  of  bodies 
on  variously  inclined  planes,  and  of  pro* 
jectiles.    The  title  of  the  14th  implies  a 
new  theory  of  accelerated  motion,  and 
the  assertion  in  that  of  the  i6th,  that  a 
body  falling  naturally  for  however  great 
a  time  would  never  acquire  more  than 
an  assignable  de&;ree  of  velocity,  shows 
that  at  this  ear^^  period  Galileo  had 
formed  just  and  accurate  notions  of  the 
action  of  a  resisting  medium.     It  is 
hazardous  to  conjecture  how  much  he 
might  have  then  acquired  of  what  we 
should  now  call  more  elementary  know- 
ledge ;  a  safer  course  will  be  to  trace 
his  progress  through  existing  documents 
in  tneir  chronological  order.    In  1602 
we  find  Galileo  apologizing  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  early  patron  the  Mar- 
chese  Guido  Ubaldi,  for  pressing  again 
upon  his  attention  the  isochronism  of 
the  pendulum,  which  Ubaldi  had  re- 
jected as  false  and  impossible.    It  may 
not  be  superfluous    to  observe    that 
Galileo*s  results  are  not  quite  accurate, 
for  there  is  a  perceptible  increase  in  the 
time  occupied    by  the    oscillations  in 
laiger  arcs ;  it  is  therefore  prol)able  that 
he  was  induced  to  speak  so  confidently 
of  their  perfect  equality,  fromjattributing 
the  increase  of  time  which  he  could  not 
avoid  remarking  to  the  increased  resist- 
ance of  the  air  during  the  larger  vibra- 
tions.     The  analytical   methods  then 
known  would  not  permit  him  to  dis- 
cover the  curious  fact,  that  the  time  of 
a  total  vibration  is  not  sensibly  altered 
by  this  cause,  except  so  far  as  it  dimi- 
nishes the  extent  of  the  swing,  and  thus 
in  fact,  (paradoxical  as  it  may  sound) 
reriders   each    oscillation   successively 
more  rapid,  though  in  a  very  small 
degree.     He  does  indeed    make    the 
same  remark,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
air  will  not  affect  the  time  of  the  oscilla- 
tion, but  that  assertion  was  a  conse- 
(|uence  of  his .  erroneous  belief  that  the 
time  of  vibration  in  all  arcs  is  the  same. 
Had  he  been  aware  of  the  variation,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  could  have 
perceived  that  this  result  is  not  affected 
by  it.    la  this  letter  is  the  first  mention 


of  the  theorem,  that  the  times  of  fall  - 
down  all  the  chords  drawn  from  the 
lowest  point  of  a  circle  are  equal ;  and 
another,  from  which  Galileo  afterwards 
deduced  the  curious  result,  that  it  takes 
less  time  to  fall  down  the  curve  than 
down  the  chord,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  is  the  direct  and  shortest  course. 
In  conclusion  he  says,  **  Up  to  this  point 
I  can  go  without  exceeding  the  limits  of 
mechanics,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  demonstrate  that  all  arcs  are  passed 
in  the  same  time,  which  is  what  I  am 
seeking.**     In  1604  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Sarpi,  suggesting  the 
false  theory  sometimes  called  Baliani*s, 
who  took  it  from  Galileo. 
'^  ••  Returning  to  the  subject  of  motion, 
in  which  I  was  entirely  without  a  fixed 
principle,  fi-om  which  to   deduce  the 
phenomena  I  have  observed,  I  have  hit 
upon  a  proposition,  which  seems  natural 
and  likely  enough ;  and  if  I  take  it  for 
granted,  I  can  show  that  the  spaces 
passed  in  natural  motion   are  in  the 
double  proportion  of  the  times,  and  con- 
sequently tnat  the  spaces  passed  in  equal 
times  are  as  the  odd  numbers  beginning 
from  unity,  and  the  rest.    The  principle 
is  this,  that  the  swiftness  of  the  move- 
able increases  in  the  proportion  of  its 
distance  from  the  point  whence  it  began 
to  move ;  as  for  instance, — if  a  heavy 
body  drop  from  A  towards 
A  -.       D,  by  the  line  AB  CD,.  I 
suppose  the  degree  of  vdo- 
city  which  it  has  at  B  to 
bear  to  the  velocity  at  C  the 
B  H       ratioof  ABtoAC.    I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  your  Rever- 
ence will  consider  this,  and 
Q  _       tell  me  your  opinion  of  it. 
If  we  admit  this  principle, 
not  only,  as  I  have  said,  shall 
we  demonstrate  the    other 
D  -•       conclusions,  but  we   have 
it  in  our  power  to  show,  that 
a  body  falling  naturally,  and  another 
projected  upwards,  pass  through  the 
same  degrees  of  velocity.  For  if  the  pro- 
jectile be  cast  up  fromD  to  A,  it  is  clear 
that  at  D  it  has  force  enough  to  reach 
A, .and  no  farther;  and  when  it  has 
reached  C  and  B,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
it  is  still  joined  to  a  degree  of  force 
capable  of  carrying  it  to  A :  thus  it  is 
manifest  that  the  forces  at  D,  C  and  B 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  A  B,  A  C» 
and  A  D ;  so  that  if,  in  falling,  the  degrees 
of  velocity  observe  the  same  proportion, 
that  is  true  which  I  have  hitherto  main- 
tained and  believed.'* 
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We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
early  Galileo  discovered  the  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning.  In  his  Dialogues  on  Mo- 
tion, which  contain  the  correct  theory, 
he  has  put  this  erroneous  supposition 
in  the  mouth  of  Sagredo,  on  which 
Salviati  remarks,  **  Yoiur  discourse  has 
80  much  likelihood  in  it,  that  our  author 
himself  did  not  deny  to  me  when  I  pro- 
posed it  to  him,  that  he  also  had  been 
for  'some  time  in  the  same  mistake. 
But  that  which  I  afterwards  extremely 
wondered  at,  was  to  see  discovered  in 
four  plain  words,  not  only  the  falsity, 
but  the  impossibility  of  a  supposition 
carrying  with  it  so  much  of  seeming 
truth,  that  although  I  proposed  it  to 
many,  I  never  met  with  any  one  but  did 
freely  admit  it  to  be  so ;  and  yet  it  is  as 
false  and  impossible  as  that  motion  is 
made  in  an  mstant :  for  if  the  velocities 
are  as  the  spaces  passed,  those  spaces 
will  be  passed  in  equal  times,  and  con- 
sequently all  motion  must  be  instanta- 
neous." The  following  manner  of  put- 
ting this  reasoning  wm  perhaps  make 
the  conclusion  clearer.  The  velocity  at 
any  point  is  the  space  that  would  be 
passed  in  the  next  moment  of  time*  if 
the  motion  be  supposed  to  continue  the 
same  as  at  that  point  At  the  beginning 
of  the  time,  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  the 
motion  is  none ;  and  therefore,  on  this 
theory,  the  space  passed  in  the  next 
moment  is  none,  and  thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  body  cannot  begin  to  move  ac- 
cording to  the  supposed  law. 

A  curious  fact,  noticed  by  Guido 
Grandi  in  his  commentary  on  Galileo*s 
Dialogues  on  Motion,  is  that  this  false 
law  of  acceleration  is  precisely  that 
which  would  make  a  circular  arc  the 
shortest  line  of  descent  between  two 
given  points ;  and  although  in  general 
Galileo  only  declared  that  the  fall  down 
the  arc  is  made  in  less  time  than  down 
the  chord  (in  which  he  is  quite  correct), 
yet  in  some  places  he  seems  to  assert 
that  the  circular  arc  is  absolutely  the 
shortest  line  of  descent,  which  is  not 
true.  It  has  been  thought  possible  that 
the  law,  which  on  rejection  he  per- 
ceived to  be  impossible,  might  have 
originally  recommended  itself  to  him 
•  from  his  perception  that  it  satisfied  his 
preiudkse  in  this  respect. 

John  Bemouilli,  one  of  the  first  ma- 
thematicians in  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  has  given  us  a  proof 
that  such  a  reason  might  impose  even 
on  a  strong  understanding,  in  the  follow- 
ing argument  urged  by  him  in  flAvour 


of  Galileo's  second  and  correct  theory, 
that  the  spaces  varv  as  the  squares  of 
the  times.  He  haa  been  investigating 
the  curve  of  swiftest  descent,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  cvcloid,  the  same  curve  in 
which  Huyghens  had  already  proved 
that  all  osciO&ations  are  made  in  accu- 
rately equal  times.  "  I  thmk  it,"  says 
he,  "  worthy  of  remark  that  this  iden- 
tity only  occurs  on  Galileo's  supposition* 
so  that  this  alone  might  lead  us  to  pre- 
sume it  to  be  the  real  law  of  nature* 
For  nature,  which  always  does  every- 
thing in  the  very  simplest  manner,  Uius 
makes  one  line  do  double  work,  whereas 
on  any  other  supposition,  we  must  have 
had  two  lines,  one  for  equal  oscillations, 
the  other  for  the  shortest  descent."* 

Venturi  mentions  a  letter  addressed 
to  Galileo  in  May  1609  by  Luca  Valerio, 
thanking  him  for  his  experiments  on 
the  descent  of  bodies  pn  inclined  planes. 
His  method  of  making  these  experi* 
ments  is  detailed  in  the  Dialogues  on 
Motion :— **  In  a  rule,  or  rather  plank 
of  wood/about  twelve  yards  long,  half  a 
yard  broad  one  way,  and  three  inches 
the  other,  we  made  upon  the  narrow 
side  or  ed^e  a^oove  of  little  more  than 
an;  inch  wide :  we  cut  it  very  straight, 
and,  to  make  it  very  smooth  and  sleek, 
we  glued  upon  it  a  piece  of  vellum,  po- 
lished and  smoothed  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  that  we  let  fall  a  very  hard, 
round,  and  smooth  brass  ball,  raising 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  plank  a  yard .  or 
two  at  pleasure  above  the  horizontal 

flane.  We  observed,  in  the  manner  that 
shall  tell  you  presently,  the  time  which 
it  spent  in  running  down,  and  repeated 
the  same  observation  again  and  a^ain 
to  assure  ourselves  of  the  time,  in  which 
we  never  found  any  difference,  no,  not 
so  much  as  the  tenth  part  of  one  beat 
of  the  pulse.  Having  made  and  settled 
this  experiment,  we  let  the  same  bait 
despend  through  a  fourth  part  only  of 
the  length  of  the  groove,  and  found  the 
measured  time  to  be  exactly  half  the 
former.  Continuing  our  experiments^ 
with  other  portions  of  the  length,  com- 
paring the  fall  through  the  whole  with 
the  fall  through  half,  two-thirds,  three- 
fourths,  in  short,  with  the  fall  through 
any  part,  we  found  by  many  hundred 
experiments  that  the  spaces  passed  over 
were  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  and 
that  this  was  the  case  in  all  inclinations 
of  the  plank ;  during  which,  we  also  re- 

•  Job.  B«ra«iilli,Ope«OinMft,Uw»nn»,  17*4 
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msH^ed  thst  the  'times  of  descent,  on 
different  inclmaitions,  observe  accurately 
Ihe  proportion  assi^ed  to  them  farther 
mm,  and  demonstrated  by  our  author. 
As  to  the  estimation  of  the  time,  we 
liung  up  a  great  bucket  full  of  water, 
^bich  by  a  veiy  small  hole  pierced  in 
the  bottom  sqturted  out  a  fine  thread 
cf  water,  which  we  caught  in  a  smaS 
fllass  during  the  whole  time  of  the  dif- 
ftrent  descents:  then  weighing  from 
time  to  ^me,  in  an  exact  pair  of  scales, 
the  quantity  of  water  caught  in  this  way, 
the  dififerences  and  proportions  of  their 
weights  gave  the  differences  and  propor- 
tions of  the  times ;  and  this  with  such 
exactness  that,  as  1  said  before,  althou^ 
the  experiments  were  repeated  again  and 
again,  thej  never  differed  in  any  degree 
Worth  noticing:.''  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  friotien,  Gdileo  afterwards  substi- 
tuted experiments  with  the  pendulum ; 
but  with  all  his  care  he  erred  very 
widely  in  his  determination  of  the  space 
through  which  a  body  would  fall  in  l",  if 
the  resistance  of  the.air  and  all  other  im- 
pediments were  removed.  He  fixed  it 
at  4  braeoia :  Mersenne  has  engraved 
the  length  of  the  *  braccia '  used  by  Ga- 
Ifleo,  in  his  "  Harmonie  Universelle,** 
ixom  which  it  appears  to  be  about  23$ 
English  inches,  so  that  Galileo*s  resuK 
is  i^er  less  than  eight  feet.  Mersenne's 
own  result  from  direct  observation  was 
tiiirteen  4eet :  he  also  made  experiments 
in  St.  Peter^s  at  Home,  wtth  a  pendulum 
S25  feet  long,  the  vibrations  of  which 
were  made  in  16"  ;  from  this  the  fall  in 
1"  mi^ht  have  been  deduced  rather  more 
than  sixteen  feet,  which  is  very  dose  to 
the  truth. 

From  another  letter  also  written  in  the 
early  pait  of  1609,  we  learn  that  Galileo 
was  then  busied  with  examining  the 
strength  and  resistance  *'  of  beams  of 
different  sizes  and  forms,  and  how  much 
weaker  they  are  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends,  and  how  much  greater  weight 
they  can  support  laid  along  their  whole 
length,  than  if  sustained  on  a  single 
point,  and  of  vi^hat  form  they  should  be 
80  as  to  be  equally  strong  throughout.** 
He  was  also  speculating  on  the  motion 
of  projectiles,  and  had  satisfied  himself 
that  their  motion  in  a  vertical  direction 
k  unaffected  by  their  horizontal  velo- 
eity ;  a  conclusion  which,  combined  with 
his  other  experiments,  led  him  after- 
wards to  determine  the  path  of  a  pro- 
jeetile  in  a  •non-reeiatkig  medkim  to  4m 
parabdiaai 

Tartalea  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 


first  to  remark  fjiat  no  bullet  moves  in  a 
horizontal  line ;  but  his  theory  beyond 
this  point  was  very  erroneous,  for  he 
supposed  the  bullet's  path  through  the 
air  to  be  made  up  of  an  ascending  and 
descending  straight  line,  connected  in 
the  middle  by  a  circular  are. 

Thomas  Digges,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Newe  Science  of  Great  ArtiUerie,  came 
much  nearer  the  truth;  for  he  remarked*, 
that  "  The  bullet  violentlye  Ihrowne 
out  of  the  peece  by  the  furie  of  ttie 
poulder  hath  two  motions :  the  one  vio- 
lent, which  endeuoreth  to  carry  the  bul- 
let right  out  in  his  line  diagonall,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  peece's  axis, 
firom  whence  the -violent  motion  proceed- 
eth;  the  other  naturall  in  the  bullet 
itselfe,  which  endeuoreth  Still  to  carrye 
the  same  directlye  downeward  by  a 
right  line  perpendicuflare  to  the  horizon, 
and  which  dooth  though  insensiblye  eueii 
from  the  beginning  by  little  and  little 
drawe  it  from  that  direct  and  diagonall 
course.*'  And  a  little  farther  he  Ob- 
serves that  "  These  middle  curve  arkes 
of  the  bullet's  circuite.  compounded  of 
the  violent  and  naturall  motions  of  the 
bullet,  albeit  they  be  indeed  mere  heli- 
call,  yet  have  they  a  very  great  resem- 
blance of  the  Arkes  Conical.  And  ia 
randons  above  45°  they  doe  much  re- 
semble the  Hyperbole,  and  in  all  vnder 
the  EUepsis.  But  exactl^re  they  neuer 
accorde,  being  indeed  Spirall  mixte  and 
HelicaiL** 

Perhaps  Digges  deserves  no  greater 
credit  from  this  latter  passage  than  the 
praise  of  a  sharp  and  accurate  eye,  for 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  founded  this 
determination  of  the  form  of  the  curve 
on  any  theory  of  the  direct  fall  of  bodies'; 
but  Galileo's  arrival  at  the  same  result 
was  preceded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  & 
careful  examination  of  the  simplest  phe- 
nomena into  which  thb  compoimd  mo- 
tion may  be  resolved.  But  it  is  time  to 
proceed  to  the  analysis  of  his**  Dialogues 
on  Motion,*'  these  preliminary  remarks  oft 
their  subject  matter  having  been  merdy 
intended  to  show  how  long  before  tlieir 
publication  Galileo  was  in  possesswn  of 
the  principal  theories  contained  ia 
them. 

Descartes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mer- 
senne, insinuates  that  Galileo  had  taksa 
many  things  Jn  these  Dialogues  from 
him:  the  two  which  he  especially  in- 
stances are  the  isoehronism  of  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  law  of  the  spaces  vaiying 
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tt  Hie  s^Qflres  of  tbe  times.*  Besctrtei 
was  born  in  IS96 :  we  have  sdiown  that 
Galileo  observed  the  isocbronism  of  the 
pendolum  in  1583,  and  knew  the  law  of 
the  apaees  in  1 G^,  although  he  was  then 
Kttempting  to  deduce  it  from  an  erro- 
neous prmagHe.  As  Descartes  on  more 
than  one  oocasion  has  been  made  to 
usurp  the  credit  due  to  Galileo,  (in  no  Pi- 
ttance more  glaring  so  than  when  he 
has  been  id>8unlly  sArled  thef oreruaner  of 
Newton, )  it  will  not  be  nisplaeed  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  his  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects, recorded  in  his  letters  to  Mersenne 
m  the  collection  of  his  letters  just  cited : 
— **  1  am  astonished  at  what  you  tell 
me  of  having  found  by  experiment  that 
bocties  thrown  up  in  the  air  take  neither 
more  nor  less  time  to  rise  than  to  fall 
again ;  and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say 
that  I  look  upon  the  experiment  as  a 
very  difficult  one  to  make  accurately. 
This  proportion  of  increase  according  to 
the  odd  numbers  1 , 3, 5.  7,  &c.,  w&ch 
is  in  Galileo,  and  which  I  think  I  wrote 
to  you  some  time  back,  cannot  foe  true,  as 
I  believe,!,  intimated  at  the  same 
time,  unless  we  make  two  or  three  sup- 
positions which  are  entirdy  false.  One 
18  Galileo's  opinion,  that  motion  in- 
creases gradually  from  the  slowest^de- 
gree;  and  the  other  is,  that  the  an* 
makes  no  resistance.**  In  a  later  letter 
to  the  same  person  he  says,  apparently 
with  some  uneasiness,  **  I  have  been 
revisit^  my  notes  on  Galileo,  in  which 
I  have  not  said  expressly,  that  falling 
bodies  do  not  pass  through  every  degree 
of  slowness,  but  I  said  mat  this  cannot 
be  determined  without  knowmg  what 
woght  is;  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  As  to  your  example,  I  grant 
that  it  proves  that  every  degree  of  velo- 
-city  is  mfinitely  divisible,  but  not  that  a 
falling  body  actually  passes  through  all 
these  divisions. — It  is  certain  that  a 
stone  is.  not  equally  disposed  to  receive 
a  new  motion  or  increase  of  velocity, 
when  it  is  already  moving  very  quickly, 
and  when  it  is  moving  slowly.  But  I 
believe  that  I  am  now  able  to  determine 
in  what  proportion  the  velocity  of  a  stone 
increases,  not  when  faffing  in  a  vacuum, 
but  in  this  substantial  atmosphere. — 
.However  I  have  now  got  my  mind  full  of 
other  things,  and  I  cannot  amuse  myself 
with  huntinr  this  out,  nor  is  it  a  rmxtter 
of  much  tUility:*  He  afterwards  returns 
once  more  to  the  same  subject: — **  As 
to  what  Galileo  says,  that  falling  bodies 
pass  through  every  degree  of  vdocity,  I 
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do  not  believe  that  it  generally  happem, 
but  I  allow  it  is  not  impossilde  that  it 
may  happen  occasionally.**  After  this 
the  reader  win  know  what  value  to 
attach  to  the  following  assertion  by  the 
same  Descartes  :^'*  I  see  nothing  ia 
€ralil|o*s  books  to  envy  lum,  and  hardhr 
any  flung  which  I  wouM  own  as  ndne;^ 
and  then  may  jud^  how  far  Salusb^aoy^s 
blunt  declaration  is  borne  out,  "  Wfaer# 
or  when  did  any  one  afqiear  that  ^hungt 
enter  the  lists  with  our  Galilew? 
save  only  one  bold  and  unfortunate 
Frenchman,  who  yet  no  sooner  came 
within  the  ring  but  be  was  hissed  out 
again."* 

The  principal  merit  of  Descartes  must 
uxKloubtedly  be  derived  from  the  gr^t 
advances  he  made  in  what  are  generaOf 
termed  Abstract  or  Pure  Mathematks ; 
nor  was  he  slow  to  point  out  to  Mersenne 
and  his  other  friends  the  admowledml 
mferiority  of  GaUko  to  himself  in  Um 
respecU  We  have  not  sufficient  proof 
that  this  difference  would  have  existed 
if  Galileo*s  attention  had  been  equally 
directed  to  that  object;  the  singular 
elegance  of  some  of  his  geometrical 
constructions  indicates  great  talent  for 
this  as  weH  as  for  his  own  more  fa* 
vourite  speculations.  But  he  was  far 
more  profitably  employed:  geometry 
and  pure  mathlematics  already  far  out- 
stripped any  useful  application  of  their 
results  to  physical  science,  and  it  was 
the  business  of  GaUle6*s  life  to  bring  up 
the  latter  to  the  same  level.  He  found 
abstract  theorems  already  demonstrated 
in  sufficient  number  for  his  ptu-pose,  nor 
was  there  occasion  to  task  his  geiuus  ia 
search  of  new.  methods  of  inquiiy,  till 
all  was  exhausted  which  could  be  learned 
from  those  already  in  use.  The  remit 
of  his  labours  was  that  in  i^e  age  imme* 
diately  succeeding  Galileo,  the  study  of 
nature  was  no  longer  in  arrear  of  the 
abstract  theories  ^  numbar  and  mee« 
sure ;  and  when  the  genius  of  Newton 
pressed  it  forward  to  a  still  higher  de- 
gree of  pofection,  it  became  necessary 
to  discover  at  the  same  time  more  power- 
ful instruments  of  investigation.  This 
alternating  process  has  been  successful^ 
continued  to  the  present  time ;  the  analyK 
acts  as  the  pioneer  of  the  naturahs^ 
so  that  the  al»tract  researches,  which  at 
first  have  no  value  but  in  the  eyes  of 
those  to  whom  an  degant  formuki,  in 
its  own  beauty,  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
as  real  and  as  refined  as  a  painting  or 
a  statue,  are  often  found  to  furnish  the 
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only  means  for  penetrating  info  the 
most  intricate  and  concealed  pheno- 
mena of  natural  philosophy. 

Descartes  and  Delambre  agree  in 
suspecting  that  Galileo  preferred  the 
dialogistic  form  for  his  treatises,  because 
it  afforded  a  ready  opportunity  for  him 
to  praise  his  own  mventions :  the  reason 
which  he  himself  gave  is,  the  greater 
facility  for  introducing  new  matter  and 
collateral  inquiries,  such  as  he  seldom 
failed  to  add  each  time  that  he  reperused 
his  work.  We  shall  select  in  the  first 
place  enough  to  show  the  extent  of  his 
Knowledge  on  the  principal  subject, 
motion,  and  shall  then  allude  as  well 
as  our  limits  will  allow  to  the  yarious 
other  points  incidentally  brought  for- 
ward. 

The  dialogues  are  between  the  same 
speakers  as  in  the  "  System  of  the 
World ;"  and  in  the  first  Simplicio  gives 
Aristotle's  proof,*  that  motion  in  a  va- 
cuum is  impossible,  because  according 
to  him  bodies  move  with  velocities  in  the 
compound  proportion  of  then:  weights 
and  the  rarities  of  the  mediums  through 
which  they  move.  And  since  the  density 
of  a  vacuum  bears  no  assignable  ratio 
to  that  of  any  medium  in  which  motion 
has  been  observed,  any  body  which 
should  employ  time  in  moving  through 
the  latter,  would  pass  through  the  same 
distance  in  a  vacuum  instantaneously, 
which  is  impossible.  Salviati  replies  by 
denying  the  axioms,  and  asserts  that  if 
a  cannon  ball  weighing  200  lbs.,  and  a 
musket. ball  weiglung  half  a  pound,  be 
dropped  together  from  a  tower  200 
yards  high,  the  former  will  not  antici* 
pate  the  latter  by  so  much  as  a  foot ; 
*'  and  I  would  not  have  you  do  as  some 
are  wont,  who  fasten  upon  some  saying 
of  mine  that  may  want  a  haur*s  breadth 
of  the  truth,  and  under  this  hair  they 
seek  to  hide  another  man*s  blunder  as 
big  as  a  cable.  Aristotle  says  that  an 
iron  ball  weighing  1 00  lbs.  will  fall  from 
the  height  of  1 00  yards  while  a  weight 
of  one  pound  falls  but  one  yard :  I  say 
they  will  reach  the  ground  together. 
They  find  the  bigger  to  anticipate  the 
less  by  two  inches,  and  under  these  two 
inches  they  seek  to  hide  Aristotle's  99 
yards."  In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  this 
argument  Salviati  formally  announces 
the  principle  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  of  Galileo's  theory  of  mo- 
tion, and  which  must  therefore  be 
quoted  in  his  own  words : — •*  A  heavy 
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body  has  by  native  an  intrinsic  principle 
of  movins:  towards  the  common  centre 
of  heavy  things ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
centre  of  our  terrestrial  globe,  with  a 
motion  oontinuaUy  accelerated  in  such 
manner  that  in  e^ual  times  there  are 
always  equal  additions  of  velocity.  This 
is  to  be  understood  as  holding  true  only 
when  all  accklental  and  external  impe- 
diments are  removed,  amongst  which  ia 
one  that  we  cannot  obviate,  namely,  the 
resistance  of  the  medium.  This  opposes 
itself,  less  or  more,  accordingly  as  it  is 
to  open  more  slowly  or  hastily  to  make 
way  for  the  moveable,  which  being  by 
its  own  nature,  as  I  have  said,  continu- 
ally accelerated,  consequently  encoun- 
ters a  continually  increasing  resistance 
in  the  medium,  until  at  last  the  velocity 
reaches  that  degree,  and  the  resistance 
that  power,  that  they  balance  each 
other;  all  further  aocderation  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  moveable  continues  ever 
afler  with  an  uniform  and  equable  mo- 
tion." That  such  a  limiting  velocity  is  not 
greater  than  some  which  may  l>e  exhi- 
bited may  be  proved  as  Galileo  suggested 
by  firing  a  bullet  upwards,  which  will  in- 
its  descent  strike  the  ground  with  less 
force  than  it  would  have  done  if  imme- 
diately from  the  mouth  of  the  gun ;  for  he 
argued  that  the  degree  of  velocity  which 
the  air's  resistance  is  capable  of  dimi- 
nishing must  be  greater  than  that  which 
could  evei;  be  reached  by  a  body  falling 
naturally ^from  rest.  «•  I  do  not  think 
the  present  occasion  a  fit  one  for  ex- 
amining the  cause  of  this  acceleration 
of  natural  motion,  on  which  the  opinions 
of  philosophers  are  much  divided ;  some 
referring  it  to  the  approach  towards  the 
centre,  some  to  the  continual  diminution 
of  that  part  of  the  medium  remaining 
to  be  divided,  some  to  a  certain  extru- 
sion of  the  ambient  medium,  which 
uniting  again  behind  the  moveable 
presses  and  hurries  it  forwards.  All 
these  fancies,  with  others  of  the  like  sort, 
we  might  spend  our  time  in  examining, 
and  with  little  to  gain  by  resolving 
them.    It  is  enough  for  our  author  at 

g resent  that  we  understand  his  object  to 
e  the  investigation  and  examination  of 
some  phenomena  of  a  motion  so  acce- 
lerated, (no  matter  what  may  be  the 
cause,)  that  the  momenta  of  velocity, 
from  the  beginning  to  move  from  rest, 
increase  in  the  simple  proportion  in 
whksh  the  time  increases,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  in  equal  times  are 
equal  additions  of  velocity.  And  if  it 
shall  turn  out  that  the  phenomena  de- 
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noDstrated  on  tlus  supposition  are  yen- 
lied  in  the  motion  of  falling  and  natu- 
rally accelerated  weights,  we  may  thence 
conclude  that  the  assumed  definition 
does  describe  the  motion  of  heavy  bo- 
dies, and  that  it  is  true  that  their  acce- 
leration varies  in  the  ratio  of  the  time 
of  motion.'* 

When  Galileo  first  published  these 
Dialogues  on  Motion,  he  was  obliged 
to  rest  his  demonstrations  upon  another 
principle  besides,  namely,  that  the  velo- 
city acquired  in  falling  down  all  inclined 
planes  of  the  same  perpendicular  height 
IS  the  same.  As  this  result  was  derived 
directly  from  experiment,  and  from  that 
only,  his  theory  was  so  far  imperfect 
till  he  could  show  its  consistency  vvith 
the  above  supposed  law  of  acceleration. 
When  Viviam  was  studying  with  Galileo, 
he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  this 
chasm  in  the  reasoning;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  Galileo,  as 
he  lay  the  same  night,  sleepless  through 
indisposition,  discovered  the  proof  which 
he  had  lon^  sought  in  vam,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions. The  thhrd  dialogue  is  princi- 
pally taken  up  with  theorems  on  the 
direct  fall  of  bodies,  their  times  of  descent 
down  differently  inclined  planes,  which 
in  planes  of  the  same  height  he  deter- 
mined to  be  as  the  lengths,  and  with 
other  inquiries  connected  with  the  same 
subject,  such  as  the  straight  lines  of 
shortest  descent  under  different  data, 
&c. 

The  fourth  dialogue  is  appropriated 
to  projectile  motion,  determined  upon 
the  principle  that  the  horizontal  motion 
vrill  continue  the  same  as  if  there  were 
no  vertical  motion,  and  the  vertical  mo- 
tion as  if  there  were  no  horizontal  mo- 
tion.   "  Let  A  B  represent  a  horizontal 


H 
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line  or  plane  placed  on  high,  on  \vhich 
let  a  body  be  carried  with  an  equable 
motion  from  A  towards  B,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  plane  bein^  taken  away  at 
B,  let  the  natural  motion  downwards 
due  to  the  body's  weight  come^upon  it 


in  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular 
BN.  Moreover  let  the  straight  line 
B  E  drawn  in  the  direction  A  B  be  taken 
to  represent  the  flow,  or  measure,  of  the 
time,  on  which  let  any  number  of  equal 
parts  B  C,  C  D,  D  E,  &c.  be  marked  at 

Eleasure,  and  from  the  points  C,  D,  E, 
\i  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  B  N ;  in 
the  first  of  these  let  any  part  CI  be 
taken,  and  let  D  F  be  taken  four  times 
as  great  as  C  I,  E  H  nine  times  as 
great,  and  so  on,  proportionally  to  the 
squares  of  the  lines  B  C,  B  D,  B  E,  &c., 
or,  as  we  say,  in  the  double  proportion 
of  these  lines.  Now  if  we  suppose 
that  whilst  by  its  equable  horizontal 
motion  the  body  moves  from  B  to  C,  it 
also  descends  by  its  weight  through  C  I, 
at  the  end  of  the  time  denoted  by  B  C 
it  will  be  at  I.  Moreover  in  the  time 
B  D,  double  of  B  C,  it  will  have  faUen 
four  times  as  far,  for  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Treatise  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
spaces  fallen  through  by  a  heavy  hodfv 
vary  as  the  squares  of  the  times.  Simi- 
larly at  the  end  of  the  time  B  E,  or 
three  tunes  B  C,  it  will  have  fallen 
through  E  H,  and  will  be  at  H.  And  it 
is  plain  that  the  points  I,  F,  H,  are  in 
the  same  parabolical  Une  B I F  H.  The 
same  demonstration  will  apply  if  we 
take  any  number  of  e^ual  particles  of 
time  of  whatever  duration.** 

The  curve  called  here  a  Parabola  by 
Galileo,  is  one  of  those  which  results 
from  cutting  straight  through  a  Cone» 
and  therefore  is  called  also  one  of  the 
Conic  Sections,  the  curious  properties 
of  which  curves  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  geometricians  long  before  Galileo 
thus  b^an  to  point  out  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  mo- 
tion. After  the  proposition  we  have 
just  extracted,  he  proceeds  to  anticipate 
some  objections  to  the  theory,  and  ex- 
plains  that  the  course  of  a  projectile 
will  not  be  accurately  a  parabola  for 
two  reasons ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
resistance  of  the  afr,  and  partly  be* 
cause  a  horizontal  line,  or  one  equi- 
distant from  the  earth*s  centre,  is  not 
straight,  but  circular.  The  latter  cause 
of  difference  will,  however,  as  he  says,, 
be  insensible  in  all  such  experiments  as 
we  are  able  to  make.  The  rest  of  the 
Dialof^e  is  taken  up  with  different  con- 
structions for  determining  the  circum- 
stances of  the  motion  of  projectiles,  as 
their  range,  greatest  height,  &c. ;  and  it 
is  proved  that,  with  a  jjiven  force  of 
projection,  the  range  will  be  greatest 
when  a  ball  is  projected  at  an  elevatiun 
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«f  45^,  the  ran^M  of  all  mjlitB  equaUjr 
inclined  above  and  below  45^  cocre- 
•ponding  exactly  to  each  other. 

One  of  the  most  iaterestia^  fofojeots 
diseussed  in  these  dialogues  is  the  far 
mottB  notion  of  NatureHi  horror  of  a 
vacuum  or  empty  space,  which  the  old 
school  of  philosophy  considered  as  im- 
possible to  be  obtained.  Gralileo's  notions 
of  it  were  very  diflierent ;  for  althous^ 
he  still  unadvisedly  adhered  to  the  md 
fkhrase  to  denote  the  resistance  expe- 
jdeoced  in  endeavouring  to  separate  two 
smooth  sarfaoes,  he  was  so  far  from 
looking  upon  a  vacuum  as  an  impossi- 
bility, that  he  has  described  an  appar 
ratus  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  mea- 
sure the  force  necessary  to  produce  one. 
This  consisted  of  a  cylin- 
der, into  which  is  tightlr 
fitted  a  piston  ;  throu^ 
the  centre  of  the  piston 
passes  a  rod  with  a  coni« 
cid  valve,  which,  when 
drawn  down,  shuts  the 
aperture  closely,  support- 
ing a  basket    The  s{>aoe  between  the 
piston  and  in^linder  being  filled  full  of 
water  poured  in  through  the  aperture,  the 
▼aWe  is  dosed,  the  vessel  reversed,  and 
vrei^ts  are  added  tiJl  the  mstoa  is  drawn 
forcibly  downwards.    Galileo  concluded* 
that  the  weight  of  the  piston,  rod,  and 
added  weights,  would.be  the  measure  of 
the  force  of  resistance  to  the  vacuum 
which  he  supposed  wouki  take  place  be- 
tween the  piston  and  lower  surface  of 
tile  water.    The  defects  in  this  appa- 
eatus  for  the  purpose  intended  are  of  no 
consequence,  so  far  as  regards  the  pre- 
sent ai^ument,  and  it  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  observe  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  the  water  would  not  descend 
vnth  the  piston.  Thb  experiment  occa- 
sions  a,  remark  from  Sagredo,  that  he 
had    observed   that   a    lifting -pump 
would  not  work  when  the  water  in  the 
<ati&m  had  sunk  to  the  depth  of  thirty- 
five  feet  bedow  the  valve ;  that  he  thought 
the  pump  was  iiqured,  and  sent  for  the 
maker  <k  it,  who  assured  him  that  no 
pump  upon  that  construction  would  lift 
water  from  so  great  a  depth.  This  story 
is  sometimes  told  of  Galileo,  as  if  he 
had  sakl  sneeringly   on  this  occasion 
timt  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum  does 
not  extend  beyond  thirty-five  feet ;  but 
k^is  very  |dain  that  if  he  had  made  such 
«n  observation,  it  wouM  have  been  se- 
riously; and  in  fact  by  such  a  limi- 
tation  he  deprived  the  notion  of  the 
wncipal  part  of  its  absurdity.    He  evi* 


dently  had adopM the comoMii 
of  suction,  for  he  compares  the  column 
of  water  to  a  rod  of  metal  suspended 
from  its  upper  end,  which  may  belength- 
ened  till  it  breaks  with  its  own  weight 
It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  wat 
he  £BLiled  to  oliserve  how  simply  these  phe- 
nomena may  be  explained  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  weight  of  the  elastic  atmo- 
sphere, wluch  he  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with,  and  endeavourod  by  the 
following  ingenious  experiment  to  de- 
termine : — '^  Take  a  large  glass  flask 
with  a  bent  neck,  and  round  its  mouth 
tie  a  leathern  pipe  with  a  valve  in  it, 
through  which  water  may  be  forced  into 
the  neak  with  a  syringe  without  suffer- 
ing any  air  to  escape,  so  thait  it  will  be 
compressed  within  the  bottle.  It  will  be 
found  difficult  to  force  in  more  than 
about  three-fourths  of  what  the  flask 
will  hold,  which  must  be  carefully 
weighed.  The  valve  must  then  be 
opened,  and  just  so  much  air  will  rush 
out  as  would  in  its  natural  density  oe- 
cupy  the  space  now  filled  by  the  water. 
Weigh  the  vessel  a^^ain;  the  differ- 
ence win  show  the  weight  of  that  quan- 
tity of  air*."  By  these  means,  which 
the  modem  experimentalist  will  see  were 
scarcely  capable  of  muoh  accuracy,  Gra- 
lileo  found  that  air  was  four  iMindisd 
times  lighter  than  water,  mstead  of  ten 
times,  which  was  the  proportion  fixed 
on  by  Aristotle.  The  real  proportk>n  is 
about  836  times. 

The  true  theory  of  the  rise  of  water 
in  a  liflin^-pump  is  commonly  dated 
from  Tomoelh*s  famous  experiment 
with  a  column  of  mercury,  m  1644, 
when  he  found  that  the  greatest  height 
at  which  it  woukl  stand  is  fourteeft 
times  less  than  the  height  at  whidi  water 
will  stand,  which  is  exactly  the  propor- 
tion of  weieht  between  water  and  mer- 
cury. The  following  curious  letter  from 
Bahani,  in  1630,  shows  that  the  original 
merit  of  suggesting  the  real  cause  be- 
longs to  him,  and  renders  it  still  more 
unaccountable  that  Galileo,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  should  not  at  once  have 
adopted  the  same  view  of  the  subject  :— 
"  I  nave  believed  that  a  vacuum  may 
exist  naturally  ever  since  I  knew  that 
the  air  has  sensible  weight,  and  that  you 
taught  me  in  one  of  your  letters  How  to 
find  its  weight  exac^,  though  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded  with  that  experiment 
fVom  that  moment  I  took  up  the  notiom 

*  It  h»s  been  reeeatly  ptopoted  to  determine  te 
denvity  of  high-prestorc  iUam  by  a  prooess  ilim1»* 
foua  to  ikiit 
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tiiaf  it  18  not  repugnant  io  iHat  mtive 
of  things  that  fhene  shoidd  be  a  vacuum, 
but  merely  that  it  is  difficult  to  produce. 
To  explain  nij^elf  more  dearly  :  if  we 
ettow  that  the  air  has  weight,  theve  is  do 
difiBlBreiioe  between  air  ami  water  «xoept 
in  degree.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
the  weight  of  ttie  water  above  me  com^ 
ipiresses  everything  round  my  body,  and 
it  strikes  me  that  the  same  thing  must 
happen  in  the  air,  we  being  placed  at 
tile  bottom  of  its  immensity ;  we  do  not 
feel  its  weight,  ncn*  the  compressioa 
round  us,  beeause  om:  bodies  are  made 
capable  of  sttpporting  it.  But  if  we 
were  in  a  vacuum,  ttei  the  weight  of 
the  air  above  our  heads  would  l^  felt 
It  would  be  iieit  very  great,  Imt  not  infi- 
nite, and  therefore  determmable,  and  it 
mi^  be  overcome  by  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  it.  In  fact  I  estimate  it  to  be 
•uch  that,  to  make  a  vacuum,  I  believe 
vre  require  a  force  greater  than  that  of 
a  column  of  water  mirty  feet  high*.** 

Tlus  subject  is  introduced  by  some  ob- 
servations on  the  force  of  coHesion,  Ga- 
lileo seeming  to  be  of  opinion  that,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  adequately  ac- 
counted for  by  "  the  great  and  pnncipal 
resistance  to  a  vacuum,  yet  that  per- 
haps  a  sufficient  cause  may  be  found  by 
considerhig  every  body  as  composed  of 
very  minute  particles,  between  every 
two  of  which  is  exerted  a  similar  resists 
ance.*'  This  remark  serves  to  lead  to  a 
discussion  on  indivisibles  and  infinite 
4iuantities,  of  which  we  shall  merely  ex- 
tract what  Galileo  gives  as  a  curious 
paradox  suggested  in  the  course  of  it. 
He  supposes  a  basin  to  be  formed  by 
scooping  a  hemisphere  out  of  a  cylinder, 
•nd  a  cone  to  be  taken  of  the  same 
depth  and  base  as  the  hemisphere. 
It  is  easy  to  show,  if  the  cone  and 
scooped  cylinder  be  both  supposed 
io  be  cut  by  Hat  same  plane,  paraliel  to 


the  one  on  which  both  stand,  that  ^e 
area  of  the'rin^  CDEF  thus  discovered 
in  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
corresponding  circidar  section  AB  of  the 
cime^wherever  the  cutting  plane  is  sup- 


•  VaBtui,  vol  ii. 


posed  to  be*.  He  then  proceeds  wil^ 
these  remarkable  words : — **  If  we  raise 
the  plane  higher  and  higher,  «iie  of  these 
sreas  terminates  in  the  circumferenoe  of 
A  ciide,  and.  the  other  in  a  point,  for 
auekare  the  upper  rim  of  the  basin  and 
the  top  of  the  cone.  Now  shice  in  the 
•diminution  of  the  two  areas  they  to  the 
▼ery  last  maintain  their  equality  to  one 
another,  it  is  in  my  thoughts  proper  to 
say  that  the  highest  and  ultimate  terms  f 
of  sueh  diminutions  are  equal,  and  not 
one  infinitely  bigger  than  the  other.  It 
seems  therdore  that  the  circumferenoe 
of  a  laige  circle  may  be  said  to  be  equal 
to  one  single  point  And  why  may  not 
these  be  called  equal  if  they  be  the  last 
remainders  and  vestiges  left  by  equal 
magnitudes  j:?'* 

We  think  ju>  one  can  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  probability,  that  Newton  may- 
have  found  in  such  passages  as  these 
the  first  germ  of  the  idea  of  his  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios,  which  afterwards 
became  in  his  hands  an  instrument 
of  such  power.  As  to  the  paradoxi- 
cal result,  Descartes  undoubtedly  has 
given  the  true  answer  to  it  in  saying 
that  it  only  proves  that  the  line  is  not  a 
greater  area  than  the  point  is.  Whilst 
on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  remark  that  somethii;ig 
similar  to  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  seema 
to  have  been  lyin^  dormant  in  the  minds 
of  the  mathematicians  of  Galileo^s  en» 
for  Inchoffer  illustrates  his  argument  in 
the  treatise  we  have  already  mentioned* 
that  the  Copernicans  mi^  deduce  some 
true  results  from  what  he  terms  their 
absurd  hypothesis,  by  observing,  that 
mathematicians  may  deduce  the  tnUh 
that  aline  is  length  without  breadth, 
^m  the  false  and  physically  impossible 
supposition  that  a  pomt  flows,  tmd  that 
a  line  is  the  fluxion  of  a  point  §. 

A  suggestion  that  perhaps  fire  dis- 
solves bodies  by  insinuating  itself  b^ 
tween  their  minute  particles,  brings  on 
the  subject  of  the  violent  effects  of  heat 
and  light ;  (m  which  Sagredo  inquires, 
whether  we  are  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  effect  of  li^ht  does  or  &es  not  va- 
quire  time.  Sunplicio  is  ready  with  an 
answer,  that  the  discharge  of  artillery 
proves  the  transmission  of  light  to  be 

*  OftlUeo  alto  rcMOiit  in  tin  same  wmj  om  tba 
eqaalitjr  of  the  solids  »tandinff  on  the  cuttinf  plane, 
bot  one  is  snfficieat  lor  our  present  pwpose. 

t  Oli  altiiMmi  e  nltimi  termini. 

%  U  nltime  reUqoie  e  TesUgie  laseiate  da  gnUmn 

I  Pnnctnm  flnere,  et  lineam  tatt  flaxoa  paaoti. 
Tract.  S^Uept.  Ronus,  1688, 
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instantaneous,  to  which  Sagredo  cau- 
tiously replies,  that  nothing  can  be  ga- 
thered from  that  experiment  except  that 
light  travels  more  swiftly  than  sound ; 
nor  can  we  draw  any  decisive  conclusion 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun.    "  Who  can 
assure  us  that  he  is  not  in  the  horizon 
before  his  rays  reach  our  sight  ?"    Sal- 
viati  then  mentions  an  experiment  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  examine  this 
question.    Two  observers  are  each  to  be 
furnished  with  a  lantern:   as  soon  as 
the  first  shades  his  light,  the  second  is  to 
discover  his,  and  this  is  to  be  repeated 
at  a  short  distance  till  the  observers  are 
perfect  in  the  practice.    The  same  thing 
is  to  be  tried  at  the  distance  of  sever^ 
miles,  and  if  the  first  observer  perceive 
any  delay  between  shading  his  own  light 
and  the  appearance  of  his  companion's, 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  time  taken 
by  the  light  in  traversing  twice  the  dis- 
tance between  them.    He  allows  that  he 
could  discover  no  perceptible  intervfd  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  at  which  he  had 
tried  the  experiment,  but  recommends 
that  with  the  help  of  a  telescope  it  should 
be  tried  at  much  greater  distances.    Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  remarks  on  this-  pas- 
sage :  "  It  may  be  objected  (if  there  be 
some  observable  tardity  in  the  motion 
of  light)  that  the  sunne  would  never  be 
truly  in  that  place  in  which  unto  our 
eyes  he  appeareth  to  be ;  because  that 
it  being  scene  by  means  of  the  light 
which  issueth  from  it,  if  that  light  re- 
quired time  to  move  in,the  sunne  (whose 
motion  is  so  swift e)  would  be  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  light  left  it, 
before  it  could  be  with  us  to  give  tidings 
of  him.    To  this  I  answer,  allowing  per- 
adventure    that  it    may  be    so,  who 
knoweth  the  contrary?     Or  what  in- 
convenience would  follow  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted*?" 

The  principal  thing  remaining  to  be 
noticed  is  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  the  pendulum  to  musical  concords 
and  dissonances,  which  are  explained,  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  Kepler  in  his 
•*  Harmonices  Mundi,**  to  result  from 
the  concurrence  or  opposition  of  vibra- 
tions in  the  air  strikmg  vyion  the  drum 
of  the  ear.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
vibrations  may  be  made  manifest  by 
rubbing  the  finger  round  a  glass  set  in 
a  large  vessel  of  water ;  "and  if  by  pres- 
sure the  note  is  suddenly  made  to  rise 
to  the  octave  above,  every  one  of  the 


•  •;  Trwtitt  of  Uit  Nature  of  Bodiw.   London, 


undulations  which  will  be  seen  regu- 
larly spreading  round  the  glass,  will 
suddenly  split  into  two,  proving  that 
the  vibrations  that  occasion  the  octave 
are  double  those  belonging  to  the  sim- 
ple note.''     (xalileo  then  describes   a 
method  he  discovered   by  accident  of 
measuring  the  length  of  these  waves  more 
accurately  than  can  be  done  in  the  agi- 
tated water.    He  was  scraping  a  brass 
plate  with  an  iron  chisel,  to  take  out 
some  spots,  and  moving  the  tool  rapidly 
upon  the  plate,  he  occasionally  heard  a 
hissing  and  whistling  sound,  very  shrill 
and  audible,  and  whenever  this  occur- 
red, and  then  only,  he  observed  the 
light  dust  on  the  plate  to  arrange  itself 
in  a  longrowofgmall  parallel  streaks 
equidistant  from  each  other.     In  re- 
peated experiments  he  produced  diflPer- 
ent  tones  by  scraping  with  greater  or 
less  velocity,    and  remarked  that  the 
streaks  produced  by  the  acute  sounds 
stood  closer  together  than  those  from 
the  low  notes.    Among  the  sounds  pro- 
duced were  two,  which    by  compari- 
son with  a  viol  he  ascertained  to  differ 
by  an  exact  fiflh ;  and  measuring  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  streaks  in  both 
experiments,   he  found   thirty  of   the 
one  equal  to  forty-five  of  the  other, 
which  18  exactly  the  known  proportion 
of  the  lengths  of  strings  of  the  same 
material  which  sound  a  fifth  to  each 
other*. 

Salyiati  also  remarks,  that  if  the 
material  be  not  the  same,  as  for  in- 
stance if  it  be  required  to  sound  an 
octave  to  a  note  on  catgut,  on  a 
wire  of  the  same  length,  the  weight  of 
the  wire  must  be  made  four  times  as 
great,  and  so  for  other  intervals.  "The 
immediate  cause  of  the  forms  of  musi- 
cal intervals  is  neither  the  length,  the 
tension,  nor  the  thickness,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  the  numbers  of  the  undula- 
tions of  the  air  which  strike  upon  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  make  it  vibrate  in 
the  same  intervals.  Hence  we  may 
gather  a  plausible  reason  of  the  differ- 
ent sensations  occasioned  to  us  by  dif- 
ferent couples  of  sounds,  of  which  we 
hear  some  with  great  pleasure,  some 
witli  less,  and  call  them  accordingly 
concords,  more  or  less  perfect,  whilst 
some  excite  in  us  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  are  called  discords.  The  disagree- 
able ^sensation  belonging  to  the  latter 

•  This  beantifal  experiment  is  more  easily  tried  by 
drawing  the  bow  of  a  Tiolin  across  the  edge  of  gUss 
•trewed  with  fine  dry  sand.  Those  who  wish  to  Me  more 
on  the  inbject  may  oonnnlt  Chladni's  *  Aeoutiiqoe.* 


" — "■   '—    II  H  !■■■■  m     mm  mw^»»%A^^m^9 
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probably  arises  from  the  disorderly 
manner  in  which  the  vibrations  strike 
the  drum  of  the  ear ;  so  that  for  in- 
stance a  most  cruel  discord  would  be 
produced  by  sounding  together  two 
strings,  of  wnich  the  lengths  are  to  each 
other  as  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a 
square,  which  is  the  discord  of  the  false 
finh.  On  the  contrary,  agreeable  con- 
sonances will  result  from  those  strings 
of  which  .the  numbers  of  vibrations  made 
in  the  same  time  are  commensurable, 
••  to  the  end  that  the  cartilage  of  the 
drum  may  not  undergo  the  incessant 
torture  of  a  double  inflexion  from  the 
disagreeing  percussions/*  Something 
similar  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  by 
hanging  up  pendulums  of  different 
lengths :  •*  if  these  be  proportioned  so 
.that  the  times  of  their  vibrations  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  musical  con- 
icoids,  the  eye  will  observe  with  pleasure 
their  crossings  and  interweavines  still 
recurring  at  app^reciable  intervals ;  but 
if  the  times  of  vibration  be  incommen- 
surate, the  eye  will  be  wearied  and  worn 
out  with  following  them." 

The  second  di5ogue  is  occupied  en- 
tirely with  an  investigation  of  the 
strength  of  beams,  a  subject  which  does 
not  apjiear  to  have  been  examined  by 
any  one  before  GalUeo  beyond  Aris- 
totle's remark,  that  long  beams  are 
weaker,  because  they  are  at  once  the 
weight,  the  lever,  and  the  fulcrum ;  and 
it  is  in  the  development  of  this  obser- 
vation that  the  whole  theory  consists. 
The  principle  assumed  by  Gidileo  as 
the  basis  of  his  inquiries  is,  that  the 
force  of  cohesion  with  which  a  beam 
resists  a  cross  fracture  in  any  section 
may  all  be  considered  as  acting  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  arid  that 
it  breaks  always  at  the  lowest  point : 
from  this  he  deduced  that  the  effect  of 
fhe  weight  of  a  prismatic  beam  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  one  end  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  a  wall,  varies 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  length,  and 
inversely  as  the  side  of  the  base.  From 
this  it  immediately  follows,  that  if  for 
instance  the  bone  of  a  large  animal  be 
three  times  as  long  as  the  corresponding 
one  in  a  smaller  beast,  it  must  be  nine 
times  as  thick  to  have  the  same  strength, 
provided  we  suppose  in  both  cases  that 
the  materials  are  of  the  same  consist- 
ence. An  elegant  result  which  Galileo 
also  deduced  from  this  theoiy,is  that  the 
form  of  such  a  beam,  to  be  equally  strong 
in  every  part,  should  be  that  of  a  para- 
bolical prism,  the  vertex  of  the  parabola 


being  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
wall.  As  an  easy  mode  of  describing 
the  parabolic  curve  for  this  purpose,  he 
recommends  tracing  the  line  in  which  a 
heavy  flexible  string  hangs.  This  curve 
is  not  an  accurate  parabola:  it  is  now 
called  a  catenary  ;  but  it  i;s  plain  from 
the  description  of  it  in  the  fourth  dia- 
logue, that  Galileo  was  perfectly  aware 
that  this  construction  is  only  approxi- 
mately true.  In  the  same  place  he  makes 
the  remark,  which  to  many  is  so  parar 
doxical,  that  no  force,  however  great, 
exerted  in  a  horizontal  du*ection,  can 
stretch  a  heavy  thread,  however  slender, 
into  an  accurately  straight  line. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  dialogues  were  left 
unfinished,  and  annexed  to  the  former 
ones  by  Viviani  after  Galileo's  death : 
the  fragment  of  the  fifth,  which  is  on  the 
subject  of  Euclid's  Definition  of  Ratio, 
was  at  first  intended  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  third,  and  followed  the  first 
proposition  on  equable  motion :  the  sixth 
was  intended  to  have  embodied  Galileo*s 
researches  on  the  nature  and  laws  of 
Percussion,  on  which  he  was  employed  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Considering  these 
solely  as  fragments,  we  shall  not  here 
make  any  extracts  from  them. 

Chapter  XVIIL 

Correspondence  on  Longitudes, — Pen- 
dulum Clock. 

In  the  spring  of  1636,  having  finished 
his  Dialogues  on  Motion,  GaUleo  re- 
sumed the  plan  of  determining  the  lon- 
gitude by  means  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
Perhaps  he  suspected  something  of  the 
private  intrigue  which  thwarted  his 
former  expectations  from  the  Spanish 
government,  and  this  may  have  induced 
him  on  the  present  occasion  to  negotiate 
the  matter  without  applying  for  Ferdi- 
nand's assistance  and  recommendation. 
Accordingly  he  addressed  himself  to 
Lorenz  ^al,  who  had  been  Governor 
General  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
India,  ftwly  and  unconditionally  offer- 
ing the  use  of  his  theory  to  the  States 
General  of  Holland-  Not  long  before, 
his  opinion  had  been  requested  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  at  Paris  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  practicability 
of  another  method  proposed  by  Morin,* 
which  consisted  in  observing  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  a  known  star. 
Morin  was  a  French  philosopher,  prin- 


*  One  of  the  Commitsioiien  was  the  father  of 
BlaifePatoal. 
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dpally  known  as  an  aabrologer  and  zea- 
lous Anti-Copernican ;  but  his  name  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  as  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  first  to  recommend  a  method, 
which,  under  the  name  of  a  Lunar  dis- 
tance, is  now  in  universal  practice. 

The  monthly  motion  of  the  moon  is  so 
rapid,  that  her  distance  from  a  given  star 
sensibly  varies  in  a  few  minutes  even  to 
the  unassisted  eye ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  tdescope,  we  can  of  course  appre- 
ciate the  change  more  accuratelv.  Morin 
proposed  that  the  distances  of  tiie  moon 
from  a  number  of  fixed  stars  lying  near 
her  path  in  the  heavens  should  be  be- 
forehand calculated  and  registered  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  at  a  certain  hour, 
in  the  place  from  which  the  longitudes 
were  to  be  reckoned,  as  for  instance  at 
Paris.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  the  observer,  when 
he  saw  that  the  moon  had  arrived  at 
the  registered  distance,  would  know  the 
hour  at  Paris :  he  might  abo  make  al- 
lowance fi)r  intermediate  distances. 
Observing  at  the  same  instant  the  hour 
on  board  his  shq^,  the  difference  between 
the  two  would  show  his  position  in  re- 
gard of  longitude.  In  using  this 
method  as  it  is  now  practised,  several 
modifications  are  to  be  attended  to, 
without  which  it  would  be  wholly  use- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  refraction 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  moon  to  the  earth.  Owing  to  the 
latter  cause,  if  two  spectators  should  at 
the  same  instant  of  time,  but  in  different 
places,  measure  the  distance  of  the 
moon  in  the  East,  from  a  star  still  more 
to  tiieeastwaid,  it  would  appear  greater 
to  the  more  easterly  spectator  than  to 
the  other  observer,  who  as  seen  from 
the  star  would  be  standing  more  di- 
rectly behind  the  moon.  The  mode 
of  allowing  for  these  alterations  is  taught 
by  trigonometry  and  astronomy. 

The  success  ^  this  method  depends  al- 
together upon  the  exact  knowledge  which 
we  now  have  of  the  moon*s  course,  and 
till  that  knowledge  was  perfected  it 
would  have  been  found  altogether  il- 
lusory. Such  in  fact  was  the  judgment 
which  Gralileo  pronounced  upon  it.  "  As 
to  Morin's  book  on  the  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  by  means  of  the  moon's 
motion,  I  say  freely  that  I  conceive  this 
idea  to  be  as  accurate  in  theory,  as 
faUaeious  and  impossible  in  practice.  I 
am  sur^  that  neither  you  nor  any 
one  of  the  other  four  gentlemen  can 
doubt  the  possibility  of  finding  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  between  two  me* 


ridians  by  means  of  the  moon*s  motion, 
provided  we  are  sure  of  the  following 
requisites :  First,  an  Ephemeris  of  the 
moon's  motion  exactly  calculated  for 
the  first  meridian  from  which  the  others 
are  to  be  reckoned ;  secondly,  exact  in- 
struments, and  convenient  to  handle,  in 
taking  the  distance  between  the  mooa 
and  a  fixed  star;  thirdly,  great  prac- 
tical skill  in  the  observer ;  fourthly,  not 
less  accuracy  in  the  scientific  calcula- 
tions, and  astronomical  computations  ; 
fifthly,  very  perfect  clocks  to  number 
the  hours,  or  other  means  of  knowing^ 
them  exactly,  &c.  Supposing,  1  say^ 
all  these  elements  free  from  error,  the 
longitude  will  be  accurately  found ;  but 
I  reckon  it  more  easy  and  likely  to  err 
in  all  of  these  together,  than  to  be  prac- 
tically right  in  one  alone.  Morin  ought 
to  require  his  judges  to  assign,  at  their 
pleasure,  eight  or  ten  moments  of  dif- 
ferent nights  during  four  or  six  montha 
to  come,  and  pledge  himself  to  predict 
and  assign  by  his  calculations  the  dis- 
tances of  the  moon  at  those  determined 
instants  from  some  star  which  would 
then  be  near  her.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  distances  assigned  by  him  agree 
with  those  which  tlie  quadrant  or  sex- 
tant* will  actually  show,  the  judges 
would  be  satisfied  of  his  success,  or 
rather  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
nothing  would  remain  but  to  show  that 
his  operations  were  such  as  could  be 
performed  by  men  of  moderate  skill,  and 
also  practicable  at  sea  as  well  as  oa 
land.  I  incline  much  to  think  that  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  would  do  much, 
towards  abating  the  opinion  and  con- 
ceit which  Morin  has  of  himself,  which 
appears  to  me  so  lofty,  that  I  should 
consider  myself  the  eighth  sage,  if  I 
knew  the  half  of  what  Morin  presumes, 
to  know.' 

It  is  probable  that  Galileo  wa» 
biassed  by  a  predilection  for  his  owtk 
method,  on  which  he  had  expended 
so  much  time  and  labour ;  but  the  ob^ 
jeetions  which  he  raises  against  Morin's. 
proposal  in  the  foregoing  letter  are  no 
other  than  those  to  which  at  that  period 
it  was  undoubtedly  open.  With  regard 
to  his  own,  he  had  already,  in  1612,. 
given  a  rough  prediction  of  the  course 
of  Jupiter's  satdHtes*  which  had  been 
found  to  agree  tolerably  well  with  sub- 
sequent obsorvations ;  and  since  that 


•  These  instniments  wvct  rmj  inferior  to  thos* 
now  in  n«e  nnder  th«  sftme  name.  See  **  Tiefttbe  on 
Opt.1 
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time,  amid  all  his  oth«r  employments, 
he  had  almost  unintermittingly  during 
twenty-four  years  continued  his  obser- 
¥ations,  for  the  sake  of  brindng  the 
tables  of  their  motions  to  as  hi^  a  state 
of  perfection  as  possible.  This  was  the 
point  to  which  tfa»  inquiries  of  the  States 
in  their  answer  to  Galileo*s  frank  pro- 
posal were  principallv  directed.  They 
immediatdy  appointed  commissioners  to 
communicate  with  him,  and  report  the 
varioua  points  on  whi(di  they  required 
information.  They  also  sent  ,him  a 
golden  chain,  and  assured  him  that  in 
nie  case  of  the  design  proving  success- 
ful, he  shotild  haye  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  thar  want  of  gratitude  and  ge« 
nerosity.  The  commissioners  immedi- 
ately commenced  an  active  correspon- 
dence widi  him,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  entered  into  more  minute  details  with 
regard  to  the  methods  by  which  he 

Sroposed  to  obviate  the  practical  dif- 
euities  of  the  necessary  observations. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  secretary 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange»  who  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  forming  this  commis- 
sion, was  ConstantineHuy^ens,  father 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician  of  that 
name,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he 
seemed  destined  to  complete  the  disco- 
Teries  of  Galileo  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  Huyghens  nowhere  in 
his  published  works  makes  any  allusion 
to  this  connexion  between  his  father  and 
Galileo,  not  even  during  the  discussion 
tiiat  arose  some  years  later  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  the  pehdulum  clock,  which  must 
necessarily  have  forced  it  upon  his  re- 
collection. 

The  Dutch  commissioners  had  chosen 
«ne  of  their  number,  to  go  into  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  person- 
ally with  Gralileo,  but  he  discoura^ 
this  scheme,  from  a  fear  of  its  giving 
ombmge  at  Borne.  The  correspondence 
being  carried  on  at  so  great  a  distance 
necessari^  experienced  many  tedious  de- 
lays, till  m  the  very  midst  of  Galileo's 
labours  to  complete  his  taUes,  he  was 
seized  with  the  blindness  which  we  have 
alraady  mentioned.  He  then  resolved 
Id  place  all  the  papers  containing  his 
observations  and  calculations  for  this 
purpose  in  the  hands  of  Renieri,  a  far* 
mer  prnnl  of  his,  and  then  professor 
of  mamematica  at  Pisa,  who  und^v 
look  to  finish  and  to  forwaid  them  into 
Holland.  Before  this  was  done,  a  new 
May  was  oeeasioned  by  the  deaths 
whioh  speedily  followed  each  other  of 
eveiy  one  of  ttie  four  commissioners^ 


and  for  two  or  three  years  the  cor- 
respondence with  Holland  was  entirely 
interrupted.  Constantine  Huyghens, 
who  was  capable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  the  scheme,  succeeded  after 
some  trouble  in  renewing  it,  but  only 
just  before  the  death  of  Galileo  himself,, 
by  which  of  course  it  was  a  second 
tune  broken  off;  and  to  complete  the 
singular  series  of  obstacles  by  which  the 
trial  of  this  method  was  impeded,  just 
as  Renieri,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, was  about  to  publish  the  ephe- 
meris  and  tables  which  Galileo  had  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  which  the  Duke 
told  Viviani  he  had  seen  in  his  pos- 
session, he  also  was  attacked  with  a 
mortal  malady ;  and  upon  his  death  the 
manuscripts  were  nowhere  to  be  founds 
nor  has  it  since  been  discovered  what 
became  of  them.  Montuda  has  inti- 
mated his  suspicions  that  Renieri  him- 
self destroyed  them,  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  intoided  to  ap- 
ply them;  a  bold  conjecture,  and  one 
which  ought  to  rest  upon  something 
more  than  mere  surmise :  for  althoughit 
may  be  considered  certain,  that  the 
practical  value  of  these  tables  would  be 
very  inconsiderable  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  knowledge,  yet  it  is 
nearly  as  sure  that  they  were  unique  at 
that  time,  and  Renieri  was  aware  of 
the  value  which  Gralileo  himself  had  set 
upon  them,  and  should  not  be  lightly 
accused  of  betraying  his  trust  in  so  gross 
a  manner.  In  1665,  Borelli  calculated 
the  places  of  the  satellites  for  every  day 
in  the  ensuing  year,  which  he  professed 
to  have  deduced  (by  desire  of  the  Grand 
Duke)  from  Galileo's  tables;*  but  he 
does  not  say  whether  or  not  these  tables 
were  the  same  that  had  been  in  Renieri's 
possession. 

We  have  delayed  till  this  opportunity 
to  examine  how  far  the  invention  of  the 
pendulum  clock  belongs  to  Galileo.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  isochronism 
of  the  pendulum  had  been  noticed  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  the  passage  on 
which  this  assertion  is  founded  (as  trans- 
lated from  his  manuscripts  by  Venturi) 
scarcely  warrants  this  conclusion.  "  A 
rod  which  engages  itself  in  the  opposite 
teeth  of  a  spur-wheel  can  act  hke  the 
arm-  of  the  balance  in  clocks,  that  is  to- 
say,  it  will  act  alternately,  first  on  one 
side  of  the  wheel,  then  on  the  opposite 


•  TheoTMii  McdieeoroB  Plaaetanun.  Fbrenti** 
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one,  without  interruption.**  Tf  Da 
Vinci  had  constructed  a  clock  on  this 
principle,  and  recognized  the  superiority 
of  the  pendulum  over  the  old  balance, 
he  would  surely  have  done  more  ihan 
merely  mention  it  as  affording  an  un- 
intermitted  motion  "  like  the  arm  of  the 
balance."  The  use  of  the  balance  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  at 
least  as"  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
Vent uri*  mentions  the  drawing  and  de- 
scription of  a  clock  in  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Kind's  Library  at  Paris, 
dated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  as  he  says  nearly  re- 
sembles a  modem  watch.  The  balance 
is  there  called  "  The  circle  fastened  to 
the  stem  of  the  pallets,  and  moved  by 
the  force  with  it.*  In  that  singularly 
wild  and  extravagant  book,  entitled 
"  A  History  of  both  Worlds,"  by  Robert 
Flud,  are  given  two  drawings  of  the 
wheel-work  of  the  clocks  and  watches 
in  use  before  the  application  of  the  pen- 
dulum. An  inspection  of  them  will  show 
how  little  remained  to  be  done  when 
the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum  was 
discovered.     Fig.  1.  represents  "the 


large  clocks  moved  by  a  weight,  such  as 
are  put  up  in  churches   and  turrets  ; 

*  Circultu  aflkitts  y'xtgm  palttonua  qai  eum  eA  d« 
Ti  moTetnr. 


fig.  2.  the  small  ones  moved  by  a 
spring,  such  as  are  worn  round  the  neck, 
or  placed  on  a  shelf  or  table.  The 
use  of  the  chain  is  to  equalize  the 
spring,  which  is  strongest  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  motion."*  This  contrivance' 
of  the  chain  is  mentioned  by  Cardan,  in 
1570,  and  is  probably  still  older.  In 
both  figures  the  name  given  to  the  cross 
bar,  with  the  weight  attached  to  it,  is 
•*  the  time  or  balance  {temfms  seu  libra" 
Ho)  by  which  the  motion  is  equalized.** 
The  manner  in  which  Huyghens  first 
applied  the  pendulum  is  shown  m 
fig,  3.-I*  The  action  in  the  old  clocks  of 
the  balance,  or  rakct  as  it  was  also  called, 
was  by  checking  the  motion  of  the 
descending  weight  till  its  inertia  was 
overcome ;  it  was  then  forced  round  till 
the  opposite  pallet  engaged  in  the 
toothed  wheel.  The  balance  was  thus 
suddenly  and  forcibly  reduced  to  a 
state  of  rest,  and  again  set  in  motioa 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  balances  wanted 
the  spiral  spring  introduced  in  all 
modern  watches,  which  has  a  pro- 
perty of  isochronism  similar  to  that  of 
the  pendulum.  Hooke  is  generally 
named  as  the  discoverer  of  this  pro- 
perty of  springs,  and  as  the  author  of 
its  application  to  the  improvement  of 
watches,  but  the  invention  is  disputed 
with  him  by  Huyghens.  Lahire  asserts} 
that  the  isochronism  of  springs  was 
communicated  to  Huyghens  ai  Paris 
by  Hautefeuille,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  Huyghens  failed  to  obtain 
the  patent  he  solicited  for  the  construc- 
tion of  spring  watches.  A  great  num- 
ber of  curious  contrivances  at  this  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Horology,  may 
be  seen  in  Schott's  Magia  Naturse, 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1664. 

Galileo  was  early  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  pendulum  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  astronomical  observations; 
but  the  progress  of  invention  is  such 
that  the  steps  which  on  looking  back 
seem  the  easiest  to  make,  are  often  those 
which  arethe  longest  delayed.  Galileo  re- 
cognized the  principle  of- the  isochronism 
of  the  pendulum,  and  reconmiended  it 
as  a  measurer  of  time  in  1583 ;  yet  fifty 
years  later,  although  constantly  usin^  it, 
he  had  not  devisra  a  more  convenient 
method  of  doing  so,  than  is  contained  in 
the  following  description  taken  from 
his  "  As^nomical  Operations.** 

*  Utriosqae  Cowni  Historia.  OppeBhemii,  1617* 
t  Httjrgenii  Open.  Lagdum,  17S4. 
t  Mtooirsf  do  l*Ac»deiiue,17i7., 
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"  A  very  exact  time-measurer  for  mi- 
nute intervals  of  time,  is  a  heavy  pendur 
lum  of  any  size  hanged  by  a  fine  thread, 
which,  if  removed  from  the  perpendicular 
and  allowed  to  swing  freely,  always  com- 
pletes its  vibrations,  be  they  great  or 
small,  in  exactly  the  same  time/** 

The  mode  of  finding  exactly  by  means 
of  this  the  quantity  of  any  time  reduced 
to  hours,  minutes,  seconds,  &c.,  which 
are  the  divisions  commonlyused  among 
astronomers,  is  this : — •*  Fit  up  a  pen- 
duliun  of  any  length,  as  for  instance 
about  a  foot  long,  and  count  pa- 
tiently (only  for  once)  the  number 
of  vibrations  during  a  natural  day. 
Our  object  will  be  Stained  if  we  know 
the  exact  revolution  of  the  natural 
day.  The  observer  must  then  fix  a 
telescope  in  the  direction  of  any  star, 
and  continue  to  watch  it  till  it  disap- 
pears from  the  field  of  view.  At  that 
wstant  he  must  begin  to  count  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  continuing 
all  night  and  the  foUowinf^  day  till  the 
return  of  the  >ame  star  within  the  field 
of  view  of  the  telescope,  and  its  second 
disappearance,  as  on  the  first  night. 
Bearing  in  recollection  the  total  number 
of  vibrations  thus  made  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  time  corresponding  to  any 
other  number  of  vibrations  wUl  be  im- 
mediately given  by  the  Golden  Rule.** 

A  second  extract  out  of  Galileo*s 
Dutch  correspondence,  in  1 637,will  show 
the  extent  of  his  improvements  at  that 
time: — "  I  come  now  to  the  second  con- 
trivance for  increasing  immensely  the  ex- 
actness of  astronomi^  observations.  I 
allude  to  my  time-measurer,  the  precision 
of  which  IS  so  great,  and  such,  that  it 
will  give  the  exact  quantity  of  hours, 
minutes,  seconds,,  and  even  thirds,  if 
then:  recurrence  could  be  counted;  and 
its  constancy  is  such  that  two,  four, 
or  six  such  instruments  will  ^o  on 
toother  so  equably  tiiat  one  will  not 
differ  from  another  so  much  as  the 
beat  of  a  pulse,  not  only  in  an  hour, 
but  even  in  a  day  or  a  month.**  — 
"  I  do  not  make  use  of  a  weight  hang- 
ing by  a  thread,  but  a  heavy  and  sohd 
pendulum,  made  for  instance  of  brass 
or  copper,  in  the  shape  of  a  circular 
sector  of  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees,  the 
radius  of  wliich  may  be  two  or  three 
palms,  and  the  greater  it  is  the  less 
trouble  will  there  be  in  attending  it. 
This  sector,  such  as  I  have  described,! 
make  thickest  in  the  middle   radius, 

•  S«c  page  84. 


tapering  gradually  towards  the  edges, 
where  I  terminate  it  in  a  tolerably 
sharp  line,  to  obviate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
is  the  sole  cause  of  its  retardation.** 
— [These  last  words  deserve  notice,  be- 
cause, in  a  previous  discussion,  GaJileo 
had  observed  that  the  parts  of  the 
pendulum  nearest  the  point  of  sus- 
pension have  a  tendency  to  vibrate 
quicker  than  those  at  the  other  end, 
and  seems  to  have  thought  erroneously 
that  the  stoppage  of  the  pendulum  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause.] 
—•'This  is  pierced  in  the  centre,  through 
which  is  passed  an  iron  bar  shaped  like 
those  on  which  steelyards  hang,  termi- 
nated bdow  in  an  angle,  and  placed  oa 
two  bronze  supports,  that  they  may 
wear  away  less  during  a  long  motion  of 
the  sector.  If  the  sector  (when  accu- 
rately balanced)  be  removed  several 
degrees  from  its  perpendicular  position* 
it  will  continue  a  reciprocal  motion 
through  a  very  great  number  of  vibra- 
tions before  it  wiU  stop ;  and  in  order 
that  it  may  continue  its  motion  as  long 
as  is  wanted,  the  attendant  must  occa- 
sionally give  it  a  smart  push,  to  cany  it 
back  to  large  vibrations.**  Galileo  then 
describes  as  before  the  method  of  count- 
ing the  vibrations  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  and  gives  the  rule  that  the  lengths 
of  two  similar  pendulums  will  have  the 
same  proportion  as  the  squares  of  their 
tunes  of  vibration.  He  then  continues: 
**  Now  to  save  the  fatigue  of  the  assist- 
ant in  continually  counting  the  vibra  < 
tions,  this  is  a  convenient  contrivance: 
A  very  small  and  delicate  needle  extends 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  sector,  which  in  passing 
strikes  a  rod  fixed  at  one  end ;  this  rod 
rests  upon  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  as  light 
as  paper,  placed  in  a  horizontal  plane 
near  the  pendulum,  having  round  it 
teeth  cut  like  those  of  a  saw,  that  is  to 
say,  wiUi  one  side  of  each  tooth  perpen- 
dicular to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and 
the  other  inclined  obliquely.  The  rod 
stHking  against  the  perpendicular  side 
of  the  tooth  moves  it,  but  as  the  same 
rod  returns  against  the  oblique  side,  it 
does  not  move  it  the  contrary  way,  but 
slips  over  it  and  falls  at  the  foot  of  the 
following  tooth,  so  that  the  motion  of 
the  wheel  will  be  always  in  the  same 
direction.  And  by  counting  the  teeth 
you  may  see  at  will  the  number  of  letth 
passed,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  vibrations  and  of  particles  of  lime 
elapsed.  You  may  also  fit  to  the  9X^ 
H 
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of  this  first  wheel  a  second,  with  a  small 
numl)er  of  teeth,  touching  another 
greater  toothed  wheel,  &c.  But  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  point  out  this  to  jrou,  who 
nave  by  you  men  very  ingenious  and 
well  skilled  in  making  clocks  and  other 
admirable  machines  ;  and  on  this  new 
principle,  that  the  pendulum  makes  its 
great  and  small  vibrations  in  the  same 
time  exactly,  they  will  invent  contri- 
yances  more  subtle  than  any  I  can 
sugg;est;  and  as  the  error  of  clocks 
consists  principally  in  the  disability  of 
workmen  hitherto  to  adjust  what  we  call 
the  balance  of  the  clock,  so  that  it  may 
vibrate  regularly,  my  very  simple  pen- 
dulum, which  is  not  liable  to  any  altera- 
tion, affords  a  mean  of  maintaining  the 
measures  of  time  always  equal.*'  The 
contrivance  thus  described  would  be 
somewhat  similar  to  the  annexed  repre- 
sentation, but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
no  such  instrument  was  actually  con- 
strudled* 


It  must  be  owned  that  Galileo  greatly 
overrated  the  accuracy  of  his  timekeeper ; 
and  in  asserting  so  positively  that  which 
he  had  certainly  not  experienced,  he 
seems  to  depart  from  his  own  principles 
of  philosopnizing.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  in  this  passage  he  still  is  of  the 
erroneous  opinion,  that  all  the  vibra- 
tions great  or  small  of  the  same  pen- 
dulum take  exactly  the  same  time ;  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace 
of  his  having  ever  held  a  difflsrent  opi- 
nion, unles?  perhaps  in  the  Dialogues, 
where  he  says,  "If  the  vibrations  are 
not  exactly  equal,  they  are  at  least  in- 
sensibly different."  This  is  very  much 
at  vanance  with  the  statement  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academia  del  Cimento, 
«dited  by  their  secretary  Magalotti,  on 
the  credit  of  which  Galileo*s  claim  to 
the  pendulum-clock  chiefly  rests.  It 
is  there  said  that  expenence  shows 
tha^the  smallest  vibrations  are  rather 
the  quickest, "  as  Gahleo  announced  after 
the  observation,  which  in  1583  he  was 
the  first  to  make  of  their  approximate 


equality.'*  It  is  not  possible  immedi- 
ately in  connexion  with  so  glaring  a 
misstatement,  to  give  implicit  credence 
to  the  assertion  in  the  next  sentence, 
that  **  to  obviate  this  inconvenience*' 
Galileo  was  the  first  to  contrive  a  clodr, 
constructed  in  1649,  by  his  son  Vin- 
cenzo,in  which,  by  the  action  of  a  weight 
or  spring,  the  pendulum  was  con- 
strained to  move  uways  from  the  same 
height.  Indeed  it  appears  as  if  Maga- 
lotti did  not  always  teU  this  story  in  the 
same  manner,  for  he  is  referred  to  as  the 
author  of  the  account  given  by  Becher, 
"  that  Galileo  himself  made  a  pendulum- 
dock  one  of  which  was  sent  to  Hol- 
land," plainly  insinuating  that  Huyghens 
was  a  mere  copyist.*  These  two  ac- 
counts therefore  serve  to  invalidate 
each  other's  credibility.  Tiraboschit- 
asserts  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the 
mathematical  professor  at  Pisa  was 
in  possession  of  the  identical  dock 
consti^icted  by  Trefller  under  VineciH 
zo's  directions;  and  quotes  a  letter 
fi*om  Campani,  to  whom  it  was  showa 
by  Ferdinand,"  old,  rusty,  and  unfinished 
as  Galileo's  son  made  it  before  1649.'** 
Viviani  on  the  other  hand  says  that 
Treffler  constructed  this  same  dock 
some  time  after  Vincenzo's  death  (which 
happened  in  1649),  on  a  different  prin-^ 
ciple  from  Vincenzo's  ideas,  although  he 
says  distinctly  that  he  heard  Galileo  de- 
scribe an  application  of  the  pendulum  to 
a  clock  similar  to  Huyghens'  contrivance 
Campani  did  not  actually  see  this  dodc 
till  1659,  which  was  tliree  years  after 
Huyghens'  invention,  so  that  perhaps. 
Huyghens  was  too  easily  satisfied  when,, 
on  occasion  of  the  answer  which  Ferdi- 
nand sent  to  his  complaints  of  the  Me* 
morie  del  Cimento  he  wrote  to  Bouil- 
laud,  "  I  must  however  believe,  since 
such  a  prince  assures  me,  that  Galileo 
had  this  idea  before  me.** 

There  is  another  circumstance  almost 
amounting  to  a  proof  that  it  was  an  after- 
thoughttoattributethe  merit  of  construct- 
ing the  pendulum-clock  to  Gralileo,  for  on 
the  reverse  of  a  m«lal  struck  by  Viviani, 
and  inscribed  "  to  the  memory  of  his 
excellent  instructor,'*^  is  a  rude  exhibi- 
tion of  the  principal  objects  to  whicb 
Galileo's  attention  was  directed.  The 
pendulum  is  represented  simply  by  a 
weight  attached  to  a  string  hanging  on 
the  face  of  a  rock.    It  is  probable  tnat, 

•  De  nova  Temporis  dimetiendi  ratione.    LondbU 
1680. 
t  Storiadellal^tUItal. 
%  Mmeom  MaxncUIlHuivm,  vol  ii.  Ttb.  orii.  p.  S9« 
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in  a  design  expressly  intended  to  com- 
memorate GaIileo*s,  inventions,  Viviani 
would  have  introduced  the  timekeeper 
in  the  most  perfect  form  to  which  it  had 
been  brought  by  tum.  Ricdoli,*  whose 
industry  was  unwearied  in  coUecting 
every  fact  and  argument  which  rdated  in 
any  way  to  the  astronomical  and  mecha* 
nieal  knowledge  and  opinions  of  his  time, 
expressly  recommenos  swinging  a  pen- 
dulum, or  perpendicular  as  it  was  often 
called  (only  afewyears  before  Huyghens* 
publication),  as  much  more  accurate 
lAoft  any  dock.-f  Join  to  all  these  ami- 
mentsHuv^tons*  positive  assertion,  that 
if  Galileo  had  conceived  any  such  idea,he 
at  least  was  entirely  ignorant  of  it,t  and 
so  doubt  can  remain  that  the  merit  of 
ike  original  invention  (such  as  it  was) 
rests  entirely  with  Huyghens.  The  step 
Bideed  seems  simple  enough  for  a  less 
genius  than  his :  for  the  property  of  the 
l^endulum  was  known,  and  the  cpnver- 
lion  of  a  rotatory  into  a  reciprocating 
motion  was  known ;  but  the  connexion 
of  the  one  with  the  other  having  been 
80  lone  delayed,  we  must  suppose  that 
dMDeuniei  existed  where  we  are  not  now 
able  to  perceive  them,  for  Huyghens*  im- 
provement was  recdved  with  universal 
admiration* 

There  may  be  many  who  will  con* 
aider  the  pendulum  as  undeserving  so 
long  a  discussion ;  who  do  not  know 
cr  remember  that  the  telescope  itself 
has  hardly  done  more  for  the  prect- 
akm  of  astronomical  observations  than 
this  simple  instrument,  not  to  mention 
the  invaluable  convenience  of  an  uni- 
Ibrm  and  accurate  timekeeper  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  life.  The  patience 
and  industry  of  modem  observers  are 
often  the  theme  of  well-merited  praise, 
but  we  must  look  with  a  still  higher  de- 
gree of  wonder  on  such  men  as  Tycho- 
Brahe  and  his  contemporaries,  wHo  were 
driven  by  the  want  of  any  timekeeper 
on  which  they  could  depend  to  the  most 
laborious  expedients,  andwhoneverthe- 
lest  persjevered  to  the  best  of  their  abi- 
lity, undisgusted  either  by  the  tedhim  of 
aoch  processes,  or  by  the  discomraging 
conscioasness  ^f  the  necessary  imper- 
fection of  their  most  approved  methods 
and  instruments. 

The  invariable  regularity  of  the  pen- 
dulum's motion  was  soon  made  subser- 
vient to  ulterior  purposes  beyond  that  of 

*  AlnMymtmn  Monuo,  rol.  i. 
f  QuoTis  honilofio  aoeurfttiiis. 
i  Claroram  B«l|mai  ad  Ant.  Mtffliftbecb.  Epis- 
tola.    Florence,  17^  toaui.  p.  a3& 


merdy  registering  time.  We  have  seen 
the  important  assistance  it  afforded  in  e»- 
tablishing  the  laws  of  motbn;  and  when 
the  theory  founded  on  those  laws  was 
extended  and  improved,  the  pendulum 
was  a^n  instrumental,  by  a  species  of 
approximate  reasoning  familiar  to  aJl 
who  are  acquainted  with  physical  in- 
quiries, in  pointinj^  out  by  its  minute 
irregularities  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
weight  of  all  bodies  in  ttiose  different 
situations,  supposed  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  greater  distance  from  the 
axis  of  the  earth^s  rotation  ;  since  that 
wouM  occasion  the  force  of  attraction 
to  be  counterlMdanced  by  an  increased 
centrifugal  force.  Hie  theory  which 
kept  pace  with  the  constantly  increasing 
accuracy  of  sudi  observations,  proving 
consistent  in  all  trials  of  it,  has  left  little 
room  for  future  doubts;  and  in  this 
manner  the  pendulum  in  intelligent 
hands  became  the  simplest  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  form  of  the  globe 
which  we  inh&it.  An  English  astro- 
nomer, who  corresponded  with  Kepler 
under  the  signature  of  Brutius  (whose 
real  name  perhaps  might  be  Bruce), 
had  already  declared  his  belief  in  1603» 
that  "  the  earth  on  which  we  tread  is 
neither  round  nor  gk)bular,  but  more 
nearly  of  an  oval  figure.*'*  There  is 
nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  grounds  on 
which  he  formed  this  opinion,  which 
was  perhaps  only  a  luckv  ^uess.  Kep- 
ler's note  upon  it  is:  "  This  is  not  alto* 
gether  to  be  contemned/* 

A  farther  use  of  the  pendulum  is  in 
furnishing  a  general  and  unperishing 
standard  of  measure.  This  applicatioa 
is  suggested  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
*  Reflections*  of  Mersenne,  published  in 
1647,  where  he  observes  that  it  may  be 
best  for  the  future  not  to  divide  time  into 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  but  to  ex* 
press  its  parts  by  the  number  of  vibra» 
tions  of  A  pendulum  of  given  lengthy 
swinging  throng  a  given  itro.  It  warn 
soon  seen  tiiat  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  invert  this  process,  and  to 
choose  as  an  unit  of  length  the  pendnlnm 
whksh  should  make  a  certain  nnmberof 
vibrations  m  the  unit  of  time,  naturallT 
determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  Our  Royal  Society  took  an 
active  part  in  these  experiments,  which 
seem,  notwithstanding  their  utility,  to 
have  met  from  the  first  with  much  of 
the  same  ridicule  which  was  lavished 
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upon  them  by  the  ipior&nt,  when  re- 
cently repeated  for  the  same  purpose. 
•*  I  contend/*  says  Graunt*  in  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  1662» 
"  against  the  envious  schismatics  of 
your  society  (who  think  you  do  nothing 
unless  you  presently  transmute « metals, 
make  butter  and  cneese  without  milk, 
and,  as  their  own  baUad  hath  it,  make . 
leather  without  hides),  by  asserting  the 
usefulness  of  even  all  your  preparatory, 
and  luciferous  experiments,  being  not 
the  ceremonies;  but  the  substance  and 
principles  of  useful  arts.  For  I  ftnd  in 
trade  the  want  of  an  universal  measure, 
and  have  heard  musicians  wrangle  about 
the  just  and  uniform  keeping  of  time  in 
their  consorts,  and  therefore  cannot  with 
patience  hear  that  your  labours  about 
vibrations,  eminently  conducing  to  both, 
should  be  slighted,  nor  your  pendula 
called  swing-swangs  with  scom/*t 

Chaptbr  XIX. 


Character   of   Galileo 
details — hu 


•Miscellaneous 
is  Death — Conclusion. 


The  remaining  years  of  Galileo's  life 
were  spent  at  i^etri,  where  indeed,  even 
if  the  Inquisition  had  granted  his  li- 
berty, his  increasing  age  and  infirmities 
would  probably  have  detained  him.  The 
rigid  caution  with  which  he  had  l)een 
watched  in  Florence  was  in  great  mea- 
sure relaxed,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
see  the  friends  who  crowded  round  him 
to  express  their  respect  and  sympathy. 
The  Grand  Duke  visited  him  frequently, 
and  many  distinguished  strangers,  such 
as  Gassendi  and  Deodati,  came  into 
Italy  solely  for  the  purpose  of  testify- 
ing their  admiration  of  his  character. 
Among  other  visitors  the  name  of  Mil- 
ton will  be  read  with  interest:  we  may 
probably  refer  to  the  effects  of  this  in- 
terview the  allusions  to  Galileo's  disco- 
veries, so  frequently  introduced  into  his 
poem.  Milton  mentions  in  his  '  Areo- 
paffitica,'  that  he  saw  Galileo  whilst  in 
Itiuy,  but  enters  into  no  details  of  his 
visit 


•  Nfttvnd  and  Political  Obwnrationfl.    London, 
166S. 
I  See  also  Hadibras,  Part  II.  Cant  III. 
They're  guilty  hj  their  own  confewions 
Of  felony,  and  at  the  Sessions 
Upon  the  bench  I  will  so  handle  *ein. 
That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulnm 
Shall  make  all  taylors'  yards  of  one 
Unanimoas  opinion ; 
A  thing  he  long  has  vaunted  of, 
Botnow  shall  make  it  oat  of  proof. 
Hndibras  was  certainly  written  before  1663 :  ten 
years  later  |Cay|rhens  speaks  pf  t^e  idea  of  so  employ- 
ing the  pendfiiM*  am  WMttOf  oae. 
■   "^        "  •    •    .     I 


Galileo  was  fond  of  society,  and  his 
cheerful  and  popular  manners  rendered 
him  an  universal  favourite  amon^  those 
who  were  admitted  to  his  inhmacy. 
Among  these,  Viviani,  who  formed  one 
of  his  family  during  the  three  last  years 
of  his  life,  deserves  particular  noti<^  on 
account  of  the  strong  attachment  and 
almost  filial  veneration  with  which 
he  ever  regarded  his  master  and  bene- 
fi^or.  His  long  Ufe,  which  was  pro- 
longed to  the  completion  of  his  8 1st  year 
in  1703,  enabled  him  to  see  the  tri- 
umphant establishment  of  the  truths 
on  account  of  which  Galileo  had  en- 
dured so  manv  insults ;  and  even ,  in 
his  old'  age,  when  in  his  turn  he  had 
acquired  a  claim  to  the  reverence 
of  a  younger  generation,  ourRoval  So 
ciety,  who  invited  him  among  them  in 
1696,  felt  that  the  complimentary  lan- 
guage in  which  thejr  addressed  him  as 
me  first  mathematician  of  the  a^  would 
have  bc^n  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
without  an  allusion  to  the  friendship 
that  gained  him  the  cherished  title  of 
"  The  last  pupil  of  Galileo/'* 

Torricelli,  another  of  Galileo's  most  ce- 
lebrated followers,  became  a  member  of 
his  family  in  October,  1641 :  he  first 
learned  mathematics  from  Castelli,  and 
occasionally  lectured  for  him  at  Rome» 
in  which  manner  he  was  employed  when 
Galileo,  who  had  seen  his  book  '  On 
Motion,*  and  augured  the  greatest  suc- 
cess from  such  a  beginniniir,  invited  him 
to  his  house — an  offer  which  Torricelli 
eagerly  embraced,  although  he  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  it  but  for  a  short 
time.  He  afterwards  succeeded  Galileo 
in  his  situation  at  the  court  of  Flo- 
rence,t  but  survived  him  only  a  few 
years. 

It  is  from  the  accounts  of  Viviani  and 
Gherardini  that  we  principally  draw  the 
following  particulars  of  Galileo's  person 
and  character  : — Signer  Galileo  was 
of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  countenance, 
especially  in  his  old  age,  square  built; 
and  weU  proportioned  in  stature,  and 
rather  above  the  middle  size.  His 
complexion  was  fair  and  sanguine,  his 
eyes  brilliant,  and  his  hair  of  a  reddish 
cast.    His  constitution  was  naturally 


*  The  words  of  his  diploma  are :  Oaltlsi  in  ma- 
thematicis  d'sciplinis  discipnlus,  in  nromnis  soclus, 
Italicam  ingeniom  ita  perpolivit  optimis  artibos  ut 
inter  mathematicos  »«cnli  nostri  facile  prineeps  per 
orbem  litterarinm  nnmeretor.— Tiraboschi. 

i  On  this  occasion  the  taste  of  the  time  showed 
itself  in  the  following  anagnun  >— 

EvangeliMta  TorriceUiens, 
Kn  yirescit  QalUwos  alter. . 
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strong,  but  woni  out  by  fatigue  of  mind 
and  l^y,  so  as  frequently  to  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  the  utmost  weakness.  He 
was  subject  to  attacks  of  hypochondria, 
and  often  molested  by  severe  and  dan- 
gerous illnesses,  occasioned  in  great 
measure  by  his  sleepless  nights,  the 
whole  of  which  he  frequently  spent 
in  astronomical  observations.  During 
upwards  of  forty-eightf  years  of  his  life, 
he  was  tormented  with  acute  rheuma- 
tic  pains,  suffering  particularlv  on  any 
change  of  weather.  He  found  himself 
most  free  from  these  pains  whilst  re- 
siding in  the  country,  of  which  conse- 
quently he  became  very  fond :  besides, 
he  used  to  say  that  in  the  country  he 
had  greater  freedom  to  read  the  book  of 
Nature,  which  lay  there  open  before 
him.  His  library  was  very  small,  but 
well  chosen,  and  open  to  the  use  of  the 
friends  whom  he  loved  to  see  assembled 
round  him,  and  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner.  He  ate  sparingly  himself;  but 
vr&s  particularly  choice  in  the  selection 
of  his  wines,  which  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  were  regularly  supplied  out  of 
the  Grand  Duke's  cellars.  This  taste 
gave  an  additional  stimulus  to  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  many  of  his  leisure 
hours  were  spent  in  the  cultivation  and 
superintendence  of  his  vineyards.  It 
should  seem  that  he  was  considered  a 
good  judge  of  wine  ;  for  Viviani  has  pre- 
served one  of  lus  receipts  in  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  experiments.  In  it  he 
strongly  recommends  that  for  wine  of 
the  first  Quality,  that  juice  only  should  be 
employed,  which  is  pressed  out  by  the 
mere  weight  of  the  heaped  grapes, 
which  would  probably  be  that  of  the 
ripest  fruit.  The  following  letter,  written 
in  his  74th  year,  is  dated,  "  FVom  my 
prison  at  Arcetri. — I  am  forced  to 
evail  myself  of  your  assistance  and  fa- 
Tour,  agreeably  to  your  obli^g  offers, 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  chill  of 
the  weather,  and  of  old  age,  and  from 
having  drained  out  ray  grand  stock  of  a 
hundred  bottles,whichl  laid  in  two  years 
ago ;  not  to  mention  some  minor  parti- 
culars during  the  last  two  months,  which 
I  received  from  my  Serene  Master,  the 
Most  Emipent  Lord  Cardinal,  their 
Highnesses  the  IMnces,  and  the  Most 
excellent  Duke  of  Guise,  besides 
cleaning  out  two  l)arrels  of  the  wine  of 
this  country.  Now,  I  beg  that  with  all 
due  diligence  and  industiy,  and  with 
consideration,  and  taking  counsel  with 
the  most  refined  palates,  you  will  pro- 


vide me  with  two  cases,  that  is  to  say, 
with  forty  flasks  of  different  wines,  the 
most  exquisite  that  you  can  find :  take 
no  thought  of  the  expense,  because  I  stint 
myself  so  much  in  all  other  pleasures  that 
I  can  afford  to  lay  out  something  at  the 
request  of  Bacchus,  without  giving 
offence  to  his  two  companions  Ceres  and 
Venus.  You  must  be  careful  to  leave  out 
neither  Scillo  nor  Carino  (I  believe  they 
meant  to  call  them  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis),  nor  the  country  of  my  master,  Ar- 
chimedes of  Syracuse,  nor  Greek  wines, 
nor  clarets,  &c.  &c.  The  expense  I 
shall  easily  be  able  to  satisfy,  but  not  the 
infinite  obligation.** 

In  his  expenditure  Galileo  observed  a 
just  mean  between  avarice  and  profu- 
sion: he  spared  no  cost  necessary  for  the 
success  of  his  many  and  various  experi« 
ments,  and  spent  lai^e  sums  in  charity 
and  hospitality,  and  m  assisting  those  in 
whom  he  discovered  excellence  in  any 
art  or  profession,  many  of  whom  he 
maintained  in  his  own  house.  His  tem- 
per was  easily  ruffled,  but  still  more 
easily  pacified.  He  seldom  conversed 
on  mathematical  or  philosophical  topics 
except  among  his  intimate  friends ;  and 
when  such  subjects  were  abruptly 
brought  before  him,  as  was  often  the 
case  by  the  numberless  visitors  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  he  showed 
great  readiness  in  turning  the  conver- 
sation into  more  popular  channels,  in 
such  manner  however  that  he  often 
contrived  to  introduce  something  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  inqunrers. 
His  memory  was  unconmionly  tena- 
cious,  and  stored  with  a  vast  variety  of  old 
songs  and  stories,  which  he  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  quoting  and  allu- 
ding to.  His  favourite  Italian  authors 
were  Ariosto,  Petrarca,  and  Bemi, 
great  part  of  whose  poems  he  was 
able  to  repeat.  His  excessive  admira^ 
tion  of  Ariosto  determined  the  side 
which  he  took  against  Tasso  in  the 
virulent  and  unnecessary  controvert 
which  has  divided  Italy  so  long  on  the 
respective  merits  of  these  two  great 
poets ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
reading  Tasso  after  Ariosto  was  lUce 
tasting  cucumbers  after  melons.  When 
quite  a  youth,  he  wrote  a  great  number 
of  critical  remarks  on  Tasso's  Geru- 
salemme  Lit)erata,  which  one  of  his 
friends  borrowed,  and  forgot  to  return. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
manuscript  had  perished,  tm  the  Abb6 
Serassi  discoveied  it,  whilst  collecting 
materials  for  his  Life  of  Tasso,  pub- 
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liihed  at  Rome  in  1785.  Serassi  being 
a  violent  partixan  of  Taaso,  but  also  un- 
willing to  lose  the  credit  of  the  disco- 
very, copied  the  manuscript,  but  without 
any  intention  of  publishinj;^  it,  **  till  he 
could  find  leisure  for  replying  properly 
to  the  sophistical  and  unfounded  attacks 
of  a  critic  so  celebrated  on  other  ac- 
eornits.**  He  announced  his  discovay 
as  having  been  made  '*in  one  of  the 
femous  libraries  at  Rome,**  which  vague 
indication  he  with  some  reason  consi- 
dered insufficient  to  lead  to  a  second 
discovery.  On  Serassi^s  death  his  copy 
was  found,  containing  a  reference  to  Uie 
situation  of  the  original ;  the  criticisma 
were  published,  and  form  the  greatest 
part  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Milan 
edition  of  Galileo^s  works.  The  manu- 
script was  imperfect  at  the  time  of  this 
aecond  discovery,  several  leaves  having 
been  torn  outfit  is  not  known  by  whom. 
^  The  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  Ita- 
lian critics  appears  to  be,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  for  Galileo^s  credit  if 
ttiese  remarks  had  never  been  made  pub- 
lic :  they  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  flippant 
violence,  such  as  might  not  be  extnb- 
ordinary  in  a  common  juventle  critic^ 
but  winch  it  is  painful  to  notice  from 
the  pen  of  Graltl^.  Two  or  three  son- 
sets  are  extant  written  bv  Gatiko 
liimself,  and  in  two  instances  be  has  not 
scmpled  to  appropriate  the  conceits 
of  tne  poet  he  affected  to  under- 
value.* It  should  be  meotioned  that 
Galileo's  matured  taste  rather  receded 
from  the  violence  of  his  early  pitjudices» 
ibr  at  a  later  period  of  his  Ism  he  used 
to  shim  comparing  the  two ;  aakl  when 
fbroed  to  give  an  opinion  be  said,  *^  that 
Tasso^s  appeared  the  finer  poem,  but 
that  Ariosto  gave  him  tile  greater  plea- 
sure.** Besides  these  sonnets,  there  is 
extant  a  short  burlesque  poem  written 
by  him,  «•  In  almse  of  Growns,*'  when, 
on  his  first  becoming  Professor  at  Pisa, 
he  found  himsdf  obliged  by  custom  to 
wear  his  professional  habit  in  every  com- 
pany. It  is  written  not  without  humour, 
but  does  not  bear  comparison  with 
Bemi,  whom  he  imitated.       [  . 

There  are  several  detached  subjects 
tveated  of  by  Galileo,  which  may  be 
Bobced  in  this  place.  A  letter  by  bun 
coi^ainin^  the  solution  of  a  problem  in 
Chances  is  probably  the  eariiest  no- 

*  Compare  Son.  ii.  t.8  5e  9;  and  Son.  iii.  t.  S  &  3, 
with  Ger.  Lib.  c.  ir.  st.  76,  aid  c  vii.  st.  19.— The 
MnXhor  Rladly  otrnt  his  obligation  for  tbehe  remarks 
to  iha  Mnilnu^  of  Sig.  Pamaai,  I'rofe&b^r  of  Italian 
ta  the  Univer»ity  of  London. 


tiee  extant  of  the  application  of  ma- 
thematics to  that  interesting  subject : 
the  correspondence  between  Pascal  and 
Fermat,  with  which  its  history  b  gene- 
rally made  to  begin,  not  having  taken 
?lace  till  at  "least  twelve  years  lalar. 
'here  can  be  little  doubt  after  the  cleav 
account  of  Carlo  Dati,  that  Galileo  was 
the  first  to  examine  the  curve  called  the 
Cycloid,  described  by  a  point  in  the  rim 
of  a  wheel  rolling  on  a  straight  line, 
which  he  recommended  as  a  graceful 
formforthearchofalMridgeatPSa.  He 
even  divined  that  the  area  contained  be- 
tween it  and  its  base  is  exactly  three 
times  that  of  the  generating  circle.  He 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  verify  this 
guess  by  strict  geometrical  reasoning, 
tor  Viviani  tells  an  odd  story,  that  m 
order  to  satisfy  his  doubts  he  cut  out 
several  large  cycloids  of  pasteboard,  but 
finding  the  weight  in  every  trial  to  be 
ratlier  less  than  three  times  tliat  of  the 
circle,  he  suspected  the  proportion  to  be 
irrational,  and  that  there  was  some 
error  in  his  estimation ;  the  inquiry  he 
abandoned  was  afterwards  resumed  with 
success  by  his  pupil  TorricellL* 

The  account  which  Lajj^la  gives  of 
an  experiiQent  shown  in  nis  presence 
by  Galileo,  carries  the  observation  of 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  Bologna 
stone  at  least  as  iB^r  back  as  I612.t 
Other  writers  mention  the  name  of  an 
al^iymist,  who  according  to  them  dis- 
covered it  accidentally  in  1603.  Cesi, 
Lagalla,  and  one  or  two  others,  had 
passed  the  night  atGralileo's  house,  with 
the  intuition  of  observing  Venus  and 
Saturn;  but,  the  night  being  cloudy, 
the  conversation  tumedonother  matten» 
and  espe^ly  on  the  nature  of  light, 
"  on  whidi  Galileo  took  a  small  woooen 
box  at  daybreak  before  sunrise,  and 
showed  us  some  small  stones  in  it,  desir- 
ing us  to  observe  that  they  were  not  in 
the  least  degree  luminous.  Having  then 
exposed  then  for  some  time  to  \&  twir 
lig^t,  he  shut  the  window  again ;  and  m 
the  midst  of  the  darkroom  showed  us 
the  stones,  shining  and  glistening  with 
a  faint  li^ht,  whidi  we  saw  presently 
decay  and  become  extinguished.*'  In 
1640,  Liceti  attempted  to  refer  the 
effect  of  the  earthshine  upon  the 
moon  to  a  similar  phosphorescent  qua- 
lity of  that  luminary,  to  which  Galueo, 
then  aged  76,  replied  by  a  long  and  able 
letter,  enforcing  the  true  explanation  he 
had  formerly  given. 

*  Lettera  di  Timaan>  Aatiate.    Firenze,  1663. 
"i-  De  plisenomenia  in  orbe  Lunse.    Venetiis,  1612; 
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^  Although  quite  Uind,  and  nearly  dea( 
the  intellectual  powers  of  Galileo  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he  oc- 
casionally felt  that  he  was  overworlung 
himself,  and  used  to  complain  to  his  friend 
Micanzio  that  he  found  his  hetui  too  busy 
for  his  body.  "  I  cannot  keep  my  rest- 
less brain  nrom  grinding  on,  although 
with  great  loss  of  time;  for  whatever 
idea  comes  into  my  head  with  respect 
to  any  novelty,  drives  out  of  it  what- 
ever I  had  been  thinking  of  just  be- 
fbre.''  He  was  busily  engaged  m  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  the  force  of  percus- 
sion, and  Torricelli  was  employed  in 
arranging  his  investigations  for  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  '  Dialogues  on  Motion,* 
when  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  fever  and  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
which,  after  an  illness  of  two  months, 
put  an  end  to  his  long,  laborious,  and 
useful  life,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1642, 
just  one  year  before  his  great  successor 
Newton  was  bom. 

The  malice  of  his  enemies  was  scarcely 
allajred  by  his  death.  His  right  of  making 
a  will  was  disputed,  as  having  died  a 
prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  as  well  as 
nis  right  to  burial  in  consecrated.ground. 
These  were  at  last  conceded,  but  Urban 
anxiously  interfered  to  prevent  the  desi^ 
of  erectmg  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence,  for 
which  a  large  sum  had  been  subscribed. 
His  body  was  accordingly  buried  in  an 
obscure  comer  of  the  church,  which  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  after  his  death 
was  unmarked  even  by  an  inscription  to 
his  memory.  It  was  not  till  a  century 
later  that  the  splendid  monument  was 
erected  which  now  covers  his  aiid 
Viviani*8  remains.  When  theu*  bodies 
were  disinterred  in  1737  for  the  purpose 
of  being  removed  to  their  new  resting- 
place,  Capponi,  the  president  of  the 
Florentine  Academy,  in  a  sp'uit  of  spu- 
rious admiration,  mutilated  6alileo*s 
body,  by  removing  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  right-hand,  and  one  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  oack,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  some  of  the  Italian  museums. 
The  monument  was  put  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  biographer,  Nelli,  to  whom 
Viviani*s  property  descended,  charged 
with  the  condition  of  erecting  it.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  publu;  testimony  which 
Viviani  ^ave  of  nis  attachment.  The 
medal  which  he  struck  in  honour  of  Galileo 
has  already  been  mentioned;  he  also, 
as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  covered 
every  side  of  the  house  in  which  he 
Hreu  with  laudatory  inscriptions  to  the 


same  effect  A  bust  of  Galileo  was 
placed  over  the  door,  and  two  bas^rehe& 
on  each  side  representing  some  of  his 
principal  discoveries.  Not  less  than 
five  other  medals  were  stmck  in  honour 
of  him  during  his  residence  at  Paduft 
and  Florence,  which  are  all  engraved  in 
Venturi's  Memours. 

There  are  several  good  portraits 
of  Galileo  extant,  two  of  which,  by 
Titi  and  Subtermanns,  are  engraved 
in  Nellies  Life  of  Galileo.  Another 
by  Subtermanns  is  in  the  Florentine 
Gallery,  and  an  engraving  from  a  copj 
of  this  is  given  by  Venturi.  There  is 
also  a  very  fine  engraving  ^ni  the 
original  picture.  An  engraving  from 
another  original  picture  is  in  the  fron- 
tispiece of  the  Padua  edition  of  his 
works.  Salusbury  seems  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  to  describe  a  portrait 
of  Galileo  painted  by  himself:  **  He  did 
not  contemn  the  other  inferior  arts,  for 
he  had  a  good  hand  in  sculpture  and 
carving ;  but  liis  particular  care  was  to 
paint  well.  By  the  pencil  he  described 
what  his  telescope  discovered ;  in  one 
he  exceeded  art,  in  the  other,  nature* 
Osorius,  the  eloquent  bishop  of  Sylva, 
esteems  one  piece  of  Mendoza  the  wise 
Spanish  mimster*s  felicity,  to  have  been 
this,  that  he  was  contemporary  to  Titian, 
and  that  by  his  hand  he  was  drawn  in  a 
fair  tablet.  And  Galilaeus,  lest  he  should 
want  the  same  ^ood  fortune,  made  so 
great  a  progress  m  this  curious  art,  that 
he  became  liis  own  Bttonarota;  and 
because  there  was  no  other  copy  worthy 
of  his  pencil,  drew  himsel£'*  No  other 
author  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to 
such  a  painting ;  and  it  appears  more 
likely  Ihat  Salusbury  should  be  mis- 
taken than  that  so  interesting  a  portrait 
should  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  oL 

Galileo's  house  at  Arcetri  was  stand- 
ing in  1821,  when  Venturi  visited  if, 
at^  found  it  in  the  same  state  in  which 
Galileo  might  be  supposed  to  have  left 
it.  It  is  situated  nearly  a  mile  from 
Florence,  on  the  south-eastem  side,  and 
about  a  gun-shot  to  the  north-west  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Matthew.     NeUi 

Slac^  a  suitable  inscription  over  the 
oor  of  the  house,  which  belonged  in 
1821  to  a  Sinior  Alimari.* 

Although  Nelli's  Life  of  Galileo  dis- 
appomtea  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  of  it,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  admirer  of  Galileo  not  to  feel  the 
greatest  degree  of  gratitude   towards 

*  VeniurK 
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him,  for  the  successful  activity  with 
which  he  rescued  so  many  records  of 
the  illustrious  philosopher  from  destruc- 
tion. After  Galileo's  death,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  l}ooks,  manuscripts, 
and  instruments,  were  put  into  the 
charge  of  Viviani,  who  was  himself  at 
that  time  an  object  of  mat  suspicion  ; 
most  of  them  he  thou^t  it  prudent  to 
conceal,  till  the  superstitious  outcries 
against  Galileo  should  be  silenced.  At 
Viviani's  death,  he  left  his  library,  con- 
taining a  veiy  complete  collection  of  the 
works  of  all  the  mathematicians  who 
had  preceded  him  (and  amongst  them 
'  those  of  Galileo,  Torricelli,  and  Oastelli, 
all  which  were  enriched  with  notes  and 
additions  by  himselOt  to  the  hospital  of 
St  Mary  at  Florence,  where  an  extensive 
Kbraiy  already  existed.  The  directors  of 
the  hospital  sold  this  unique  collection 
in  1781,  when  it  became  entirely  dis- 
persed. The  manuscripts  in  Viviani*s 
possession  passed  to  his  nephew,  the 
Abb6  Panzanini,  together  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  chief  personages  of  the  Gali- 
lean school*  Galileo*s  instruments,  and, 
among  other  curiosities,  the  emerald  ring 
which  he  wore  as  a  member  of  the  Lyn- 
cean  Academy.  A  great  number  of  these 
books  and  manuscripts  were  purchased  at 
diffeient  times  by  Nelli,  after  the  death 
of  Panzanini,  from  his  relations,  who 
were  ignorant  or  regardless  of  their 
value.  One  of  his  chief  acquisitions 
was  made  by  an  extraordinary  accident, 
rdated  by  Tozzetti  with  the  following 
details,  which  we  repeat,  as  they  seem 
to  authenticate  the  story  : — ••  In  the 
spring  of  1 739,  the  famous  Doctor  Lami 
went  out  according  to  his  custom  to 
breakfast  with  some  of  his  friends  at  the 
inn  of  the  Bridge,  by  the  starting-place ; 
and  as  he  and  Sig.  Nelli  were  passing 
through  the  market,  it  occurred  to 
them  to  buy  some  Bolo^a  sausages 
from  the  pork-butcher,  Cioci,  who  was 
supposed  to  excel  in  midcing  them.  They 
vrent  into  the  shop,  had  their  sausages 
cut  off  and  rolled  m  paper,  which  Nelli 
put  info  his  hat.  On  reaching  the  inn, 
and  calling  for  a  plate  to  put  them  in, 
Nelli  observed  that  the  paper  in  which 
they  had  been  rolled  was  one  of  Galileo's 
letters.  He  cleaned  it  as  well  as  he 
could  with  his  napkin,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket  without  saying  a  word  to 
ILami ;  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  into 
the  city,  and  could  get  clear  of  him,  he 
flew  to  the  shop  of  Cioci,  who  told 
him  that  a  servant  whom  he  did  not 
know  bought  him  from  time  to  time 


similar  letters,  whichhe  bought  by  weight 
as  waste  paper.  Nelli  bought  all  that 
remained,  and  on  the  servant*  s  next 
reappearance  in  a  few  days,  he  learned 
the  quarter  whence  they  came,  and 
after  some  time  succeeded  at  a  small 
expense  in  getting  into  his  own  posses- 
sion an  old  corn-chest,  containing  all 
that  still  remained  of  the  precious  trea- 
sures which  Viviani  had  concealed  in  it 
ninety  years  before."* 

The  earliest  biographical  notice  ol 
Galileo  is  that  in  uie  Obituary  of 
the  Mercurio  Italico,  published  at 
Venice  iii  1647,  by  Vittorio  Siri.  It 
is  very  short,  but  contains  an  exact 
enumeration  of  his  principal  works  and 
discoveries.  Rossi,  who  vnx)te  under 
the  name  of  Janus  Nicius  Erythrseus, 
introduced  an  account  of  Galileo  in  his 
Pinacotheca  Imaginum  Illustrium,  in 
which  the  story  of  his  illegitimacy  first 
made  its  appearance.  In  1664,  Salus- 
bury  pubUshed  a  life  of  Galileo  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Mathematical 
Collections,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  a  translation  of  Galileo*s  principal 
works.  Almost  the  whole  edition  of 
the  second  volume  of  Salusbury^s 
book  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of 
London.  Chauffepi6  says  that  only  one 
copy  is  known  to  be  extant  in  England : 
this  is  now  in  the  well-known  library  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  to  whose  kind- 
ness the  author  is  much  indebted  for  th« 
use  he  has  been  allowed  to  make  of  this 
unique  volume.  A  fragment  of  this 
second  volume  is  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford.  The  translations  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  mostly  founded  upon 
Salusbury's  version.  Salusbury*s  ac^ 
count,  although  that  of  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Galileo,  is  too  prolix  to  be 
interesting :  the  general  style  of  the  per- 
formance may  be  guessed  from  the  title 
of  the  first  chapter — *  Of  (Man  in  gene- 
ral, and  how  he  excelleth  all  the  other 
Animals/  After  informing  his  readers 
that  Galileo  was  bom  at  Pisa,  he  pro- 
ceeds :— *•  Italy  is  affirmed  to  hive  been 
the  first  that  peopled  the  world  after 
the  universal  deluge,  being  governed  by 
Janus,  Cameses,  and  Saturn,  &c.**  His 
description  of  Galileo*s  childhood  is 
somewhat  quaint  **  Before  others  had 
left  making  of  dirt  pyes,  he  was  framing 
of  diagrams;  and  whilst  others  were 
whipping  of  toppes,  he  was  considermg 
the  cause  of  their  motion.**    It  is  on  the 


*  Notiiie  sal  Infrftadinflnto  dtUt  StitoM  Fiticht. 
Firciuo,  1780. 
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whole  tolerably  correcf ,  especially  if  we 
take  into  account  that  Salusbury  had 
not  yet  seenViviani's  Life,  though  com- 
posed some  years  earlier. 

The  Life  of  Galileo  by  Viviani  was 
first  written  as  an  outline  of  an  intended 
larger  work,  but  this  latter  was  never 
completed.  This  sketch  was  published 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Florentine  Aca- 
demy, of  which  Gralileo  had  been  one  of 
the  annual  presidents,  and  afterwards 
prefixed  to  the  complete  editions  of  Gali- 
leo's works;  it  is  written  in  a  veiy 
agreeable  and  flowing  style,  and  has 
been  the  groundwork  of  most  subse- 
quent accounts.  Another  original  me- 
moir by  Niccol6  Gherardini,  was  pub- 
lished by  TozzettL  A  great  number 
of  references  to  authors  who  have 
treated  of  Galileo  is-  given  by  Sach 
in  his  Onomasticon.  An  ap()roved 
Latin  memoir  by  Brenna  is  in  the 
first  volume  of  Fabroni*s  Vitce  Ita- 
lorum  Illustrium ;  he  has  however 
fidlen  into  several  errors :  this  same 
work  contains  the  lives  of  several  of  his 
principal  followers. 

The  article  in  Chauffepi6*s  Continua- 
Gon  of  Bay]e*s  Dictionary  does  not  con- 
tain anythmg  which  is  not  in  the  earUer 
accounts. 

Andr^  wrote  an  essay  entitled  'Sag- 
gio  sulla  Filosofia  del  Galileo,*  published 
at 'Mantua  1776;  and  Jagemann  pub- 
lished his  '  Greschichte  des  Leben  des 
Galileo'  at  Leipzig,  in  1787;*  neither 
Of  these  the  author  has  been  able  to 
meet  with.  An  analysis  of  the  latter 
may  be  seen  in  Kastner*s '  Geschichte 
der  Mathematik,  Grottingen,  1800,'  from 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  contain 
any  additional  details.  The '  Elogio  del 
Galileo*  by  Paolo  Frisi,  first  published 
at  Leghorn  in  1775,  is,  as  its  title  ex- 
presses, rather  in  the  nature  of  a  pa- 
negyric than  of  a  continuous  biogra- 
phical account.  It  is  written  with 
very  great  elegance  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  Nelli  gave  several  curious 
particulars  with  respect  to  Gralileo  in  his 
*  Saggio  di  Storia  Letteraria  Fiorentina, 
Lucca,  1759;*  and  in  1793  published 
his  large  work  entitled  *Vita  e  Com- 
mercio  Letterario  di  Galileo  Galilei.*  So 
uninteresting  a  book  was  probably  never 
written  from  such  excellent  materials. 
Two  thick  quarto  volumes  are  filled  with 
repetitions  of  the  accounts  that  were 
already  in  print,  the  bulky  preparation 

•  Vaatttri.^ 


of  which  compelled  the  author  to  forego 
the  publication  of  the  vast  collection  of 
origmal  documents  wluch  his  unwearied 
zeal  and  industry  had  collected.  Tliis 
defect  has  been  m  great  measure  sup- 
plied by  Venturi  in  1818  and  1821,  who 
has  not  only  incorporated  in  his  work 
many  of  Nelli's  manuscripts,  but  has 
brought  together  a  number  of  scattered 
notices  of  Galileo  and  his  writings  from 
a  variety  of  outlying  sources — a  ser- 
vice which  the  writer  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate from  having  gone  through  the 
greatest  part  of  the  same  labour  before 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
Venturi*s  book.  Still  tnere  are  many 
letters  cited  by  Nelli,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear either  in  his  book  orVenturi's^ 
Carlo  Dati,  in  1663,  quotes  "  the  regis- 
ters of  Galileo's  correspondence  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  in  ten  large  vo- 
lumes."* The  writer  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  collection  this  may 
have  been ;  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
one  so  arrang[ed  should  have  been  lost 
sight  of.  It  IS  understood  that  a  life  of 
Galileo  is  preparing  at  this  moment  in 
Florence,  by  desire  of  the  present  Grand 
Duke,  which  will  probably  throw  much 
additional  light  on  the  character  and  me* 
rits  of  this  great  and  useful  philosopher* 

The  first  editions  of  his  various  trea- 
tises, as  mentioned  by  Nelli,  are  given 
below.  Clement,  in  his  '  Bibliothdque 
Curieuse,*  has  pointed  out  such  among 
them,  and  the  many  others  which  have 
been  printed,  as  have  become  rare.       ' 

The  Florentine  edition  is  the  one  used 
by  the  Academia  della  Crusca  for  their 
references  *  for  which  reason  its  paging 
is  maerked  m  the  margin  of  the  edition 
of  Padua,  which  is  much  more  complete^ 
and  is  the  one  which  has  been  on  the 
present  occasion  principally  consulted. 

The  latter  contams  the  Dialogue  on  the 
System,  which  was  not  suffered  to  be 
printed  in  the  former  editions.  The 
twelve  first  volumes  of  the  last  edition  of 
Milan  are  a  mere  transcript  of  that  of 
Padua:  the thhieenth contains  in  addi- 
tion the  Letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess, 
the  Commentanr  on  Tasso,  with  sonae 
minor  pieces.  A  complete  edition  is  still 
wanted,  embodying  all  the  recently  dis- 
covered documents,  and  omitting  the 
verbose  commentaries,  which,  however 
useful  wheil  they  were  written,  now 
convey  little  information  that  cannot  be 
more  agreeably  and  more  profitably 
learned  in  treatises  of  a  later  date. 

*  Lettera  dl  Tinuaro  AJitiate. 
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Such  was  the  life,  and  such  were' the 

?ursuits,  of  this  extraordinaiy  maa 
he  numberless  inventions  of  his  acute 
industry ;  the  use  of  the  telescope,  and 
the  brilliant  discoveries  to  which  it  led ; 
the  patient  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
weight  and  niotion  ;  must  all  be  looked 
upon  as  forming  but  a  part  of  his  real 
merits,  as  merely  particular  demonstra^ 
tions  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  every- 
where withstood  the  despotism  of  igno- 
rance, and  appealed  boldly  from  tradi- 
tional opinions  to  the  judgments  of 
reason  and  common  sense.  He  claimed 
and  bequeathed  to  us  the  right  of 
exercising  our  faculties  in  examining 
the  beautiful  creation  which  surrounds 


us.  Idolized  by  his  friends,  he  deserved 
their  affection  by  numberless  acts  of 
kindness;  by  his  good  himiour,  his 
affability,  and  by  the  benevolent  gene- 
rosity with  which  he  devoted  himself 
and  a  great  part  of  his  limited  income 
to  advance  Uieir  talents  and  fortunes. 
If  an  intense  desire  of  being  useful  is 
everjTwhere  worthy  of  honour;  if  its 
value  is  immeasurably  increased,  when 
united  to  genius  of  the  highest  order;' 
if  \ve  feel  for  one  who,  notwithstanding 
such  titles  to  r^ard,  is  harassed  by  crud 
persecution, — then  none  deserve  our 
sympathy,  our  admiration,  and  our  gra* 
titude,  more  than  Galileo. 


List  qf  Galileo's  Works, 

he  Operaisioni  del  Compuso  Geom.  e  Milit             •            •  Padova,  1606. 

Difesa  di  Gal.  Galilei  contr.  all.  cal.  et  impost,  di  Bald.  Capra  •    Veoezza,  1607. 

Sydereus  Nuucius               .            .            .             .            »  Veuetiis,  1610. 

Discorso  int.  alle  cose  cbe  stanno  in  8u  1' Acqua             •  •        Firenze,  1612. 

Novantiqua  SS.  PP.  Doctrina  de  S.  Scriptune  TesUmoiiiis  •        Argent,  1612. 

Istoria  e  Demostr.  int.  alle  Macchie  Solari          •            .  .         Roma,  1613. 
Bisp.  alle  oppos.  del  S.  Lnd.  delle  Colombe  e  del  S.  Vine,  di  Grazia    Firenze,  1615. 


Discorso  delle  Comete  di  Mario  Quiducci 

Dialogo  sopra  i  due  Massimi  Sistemi  del  Moudo 

Discorso  e  Demostr.  intomo  alle  due  nuove  Scienze 

Delia  Scienza  Meccanica.  ..... 

IVattato  della  Sfora  ..... 

Discorso  sopra  il  Flusso  e  Reflutso.  (Scienze  Fisiche  di  Toxtettl.) 
Considerazioni  sul  Tasso         .'  .  •  •  . 

Trattato  della  Fortificazione.  (Memorie  di  Venturi.) 
The  editions  of  his  collected  works  (in  which  is  contained  mudi  that  was 
published  separately)  are — 

Opere  di  Gal.  Galilei,  Line  Nob.  Fior.  &o.  .  Bologna,  165^. 

Operedi  GaL  Galilei,  Nob.  Fior.  Accad.  Line.  &c        •        Firenze,  1718. 
Opere  di  Gal.  Galilei  .  •  Padova,  1744. 

Opere  di  Gal.  Galilei  .  .  .  Milano,  1811. 


Firenze,  1619. 

Firenze,  1632. 

Leida,  1638. 

Ravenna,  1649. 

Roma,  1655. 

Firenze,  1780. 

Roma,  1793. 

Modena,  1818. 


2  vols. 

3  vols. 

4  vols. 
13  vols. 


Fol. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4ce. 

4to.   ^ 
never 

4(0. 
4(o. 
4to. 
8vo. 


Page  Co .  Line, 
b      1       2,  Add 


CORRECTIONS. 


Hit  Instrtictor  nros  the  celebrated  botanist,  Andreas  Csesalpinus,  who  was  professor 
of  medicine  at  Pisa  from  1567  to  1692.    Hist.  Acad.  Plsan. ;  Piais,  1791 . 
8     2     18,  Add:  According  to  Kiatner,  his  (German  name  was  Wnntelseo. 
8      2      2\,  for  \b8S  read  ]Em. 
n      I      67.  for  1632  read  1630. 

17      1      29.    SalQBbury  allndes  to  the  inatrmnent  described  and  figured  in  **The  Use  of  the  Sectotr, 
Crosse  Stofle,  and  other  Instruments.  London,  1624.*'   It  la  exactly  Galileo*8  Compass. 
17      1      62,  for  Burg,  a  Oerroao,  read  Burgi,  a  Swiss. 
V     a      17.    The  author  here  called  BruttI  waa  an  Englishman :  his  real  name,  perhiqis,  was  Bruce. 

See  p.  99. 
60     1      14.    Kepler's  Epitome  was  not  published  till  1619  :  It  was  then  Inserted  in  the  Index. 
73      1      68,  for  under  read  turned  from. 
L80      1      60,  for  any  read  an  indefinitely  smalU 
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Chaptxr  I. 

Introduction — Birth  and  Education  qf 
Kepler — He  is  appointed  Astronomi- 
cat  Professor  at  Oratz — Publishes 
the  *Mysterium  Cosmograpfncum,* 

In  the  account  of  the  life  and  discoveries 
«f  Galileo,  we  have  radeavoured  to  id- 
eolcate  the  safety  and  &uitfu]ness  of  the 
method  followed  by  that  great  reformer 
in  his  seaorch  after  physi^  truth.  As 
his  success  furnishes  the  best  instance 
of  the  value  of  the  mductive  process,  so 
the  failures  and  blunders  of  his  adversa* 
xies  supply  equally  good  examples  of  the 
clangers  and  the  barrenness  of  tlje  oppo- 
site course.  The  history  of  Johk  Ksp- 
LXR  might,  at  the  first  view,  suggest  con- 
tusions somewhat  inconsistent  with  this 
vemark.  Every  one  who  is  but  mode- 
XBtehr  ac^ainted  vnth  astronomy  is 
ianiiiiar  with  the  discaveries  which  that 
soence  owes  to  him;  the  manner  in 
wfaieh  he  made  them  '\%  perhaps,  not  so 
generally  knowa  Tlus  extraordinary 
■un  pursued,  almost  invariably,  thie 
liypotbetioal  method.  His  life  was  passed 
Bi  speeulaking  on  the  results  of  a  few 
principles  assumed  by  him,  from  very 
piccanous  analogies,  as  the  causes  oif 
the  phenomena  actually  observed  in 
Nature.  We  nevertheless  find  that  he 
dk},  in  spite  of  this  unphilosophical  me* 
tbod,  arrive  at  discoveries  which  have 
served  as  guides  to  some  of  the  most 
valni^le  truths  of  modem  science. 

The  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we 
sttend  more  closely  to  the  details  of 
Kepler's  investigations.  We  shall  per- 
ceive that  to  an  unusual  decree  of 
nsimess  in  the  formation  of  his  sys- 
tems, he  added  a  quality  very  nudy 
possessed  by  philosophers  of  im  hy^x)- 
llietioal  school  One  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual vices  of  the  latter  was  a  wilfid 
bimdness  to  the  discrepancy  of  facts 
from  thenr  creed,  a  perverse  and  obsti* 
Bate  reastance  to  physical  evidence, 
leading  not  unhneqnently  to  an  attempt 
M  disguising  the  truth.  From  this  be- 
setthigsin  of  the  school,  which  from  an 
mtellectual  fault  often  degenerated  into 
a  moral  one,  Kepler  was  absohitdy  free* 


Scheme  after  scheme,  resting  originally 
upon  httle  beyond  his  own  glowing  ima- 
gmation,  Ixit  examined  and  endeared  by 
Qie  ceaseless  labour  of  years,  was  unh^ 
sitatingiy  sacrificed,  as  soon  as  its  in* 
sufficiency  l>ecame  indisputable,  to  make 
room  for  others  as  little  deserving  sup* 
port'  The  history  of  philosophy  affords 
no  more  remaiiiable  mstance  of  sincere 
uncompromising  love  of  truth.  To  this 
vntne  he  owed  nis  great  discoveries :  i& 
must  be  attributed  to  his  unhappy  me* 
thod  that  he  made  no  more. 

In  considering  this  opinion  upon  the 
real  nature  of  Kepler's  title  to  fame,  U 
ought  not  to  be  for^tten  that  he  has  ex- 
poMd  himself  at  a  disadvantage  on  which 
certainly  very  few  philosophers  would 
venture.  His  singular  candour  allowed 
him  to  comment  upon  his  own  errors  with 
the  same  freedom  as  if  scrutinizing  the 
work  of  a  stranger ;  careless  whether  the 
impression  on  his  readers  were  favour- 
aide  or  otherwise  to  himself,  provided  it 
vras  instructive.  Few  writers  have  spoken 
so  much,  and  so  freely  of  themselves,  at 
Kepler.  He  records,  on  almost  every 
occasion,  the  tndn  of  thought  by  whicn 
he  was  led  to  each  of  the  discoveries 
that  eventually  repaid  his  persever- 
ance ;  and  he  has  thus  given  us  'a 
most  curious  and  interesting  view  of  t&e 
woriiings  of  a  mmd  of  great,  though  eo> 
centric  power.  *•  In  what  follows,"  says 
he  (when  introducing  a  long  string  of 
suppositions,  of  whidi  he  had  already 
discovered  the  fallacy),  "  let  the  reader 
pardon  my  credulity,  whilst  working 
out  all  these  matters  by  my  own  inge- 
nuity. For  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  oc- 
casions by  which  men  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of(  celestial  phenomena 
are  not  less  admirable  than  the  disco- 
veries themselves.*'  Ag^eing  altogethex 
with  this  opinion  in  its  widest  application, 
we  have  not  scrufded,  in  the  following 
sketch,  to  introduce  at  some  length  an 
account  even  of  Kepler's  erroneous  spe^ 
culations  ;  they  are  in  themselves  very 
amusing,  and  will  have  the  additional 
utility  of  proving  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  his  method ;  they  will  show  by 
bow  many  absurd  theories,  and  how 
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many  years  of  wasted  labour,  his  real 
^  discoveries  and  services  to  science  lie 
surrounded. 

John  Kepler  was  bom  (as  we  are  as- 
sured by  his  earliest  bio^o^pher  Hantsch) 
in  long.  29*^  7',  lat.  48®  54',  on  the  21st  day 
of  December,  1571.  On  thb  spot  stan(is 
the  imperial  city  of  Weil,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemberg.  His  parents  were  Henry 
Kepler  and  Catherine  6uldenmann,both 
of  noble,  though  decayed  families. 
Henry  Kepler,  at  the  time  df  his  mar- 
riage, was  a  petty  officer  in  the  Duke  of 
"Wirtemberg's  service ;  and  a  few  years 
after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  John, 
he  joined  the  army  then  serving  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  wife  followed  him, 
leaving  their  son,  then  in  his  fifth 
year,  at  Leonberg,  under  the  care  of  his 
grandfather.  He  was  a  seven  months 
child,  very  weak  and  sickly ;  and  after 
recovering  with  difficulty  from  a  severe 
attack  of  small-pox,  he  was  sent  to 
school  in  1 5  77.  Henry  Kepler*s  limited 
income  was  still  farther  reduced  on  his 
return  into  Grermany,  the  following  year, 
in  consecjuence  of  the  absconding  of 
one  of  his  acquaintance,  for  whom  he 
had  incautiously  become  surety.  His 
circumstances  were  so  mucn  nar- 
rowed by  this  misfortune,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  house,  and  nearly  all 
that  ne  possessed,  and  for  several  years 
he  sup|K)rted  his  family  by  keeping  a 
tavern  at  Elmendingen.  This  occasioned 
great  interruption  to  young  Kepler*s 
education ;  he  was  taken  from  school, 
and  employed  in  menial  services  till 
his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  again 
placed  in  the  school  at  Elmendingen. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  again 
seized  with  a  violent  illness,  so  that 
his  life  was  almost  despaired  of.  In 
1586,  he  was  admitted  into  the  monastic 
school  of  Maulbronn,  where  the  cost  of 
his  edudsdion  was  defrayed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wirtembei^.  This  school  was  one 
of  those  established  on  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  at  the  Reformation, 
and  the  usual  course  of  education  fol- 
lowed there  required  that  the  students, 
after  remaining;  a  year  in  the  superior 
classes,  should  offer  themselves  for  ex- 
amination at  the  college  of  Tubingen 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor :  thc^  then 
returned  io  their  school  with  the  title 
of  veterans :  and  after  completing  the 
studies  taught  there,  they  were  admitted 
as  resident  students  at  Tubingen,  pro- 
ceeded in  about  a  year  to  the  degree  of 
master,  and  were  then  allowed  to  com- 
mence their  course  of  theology*     The 


three  y;ears  of  Kepler*s  life  following  his 
admission  to  Maulbronn,  were  marked 
by  periodical  returns  of  several  of  the  dis- 
orders which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal 
to  him  in  his  childhood.  Durmg  the  same 
time  disagreements  arose  between  hii 
parents,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
lather  quitted  his  home,  and  soon  after 
died  abroad.  After  his  father^s  depar- 
ture, his  mother  also  quarrelled  with  her 
relations,  having  b^n  treated,  sa^s 
Hantsch,  "  with  a  degree  of  barbanty 
by  her<f  husband  and  brother-in-law 
that  was  hardly  exceeded  even  by  her 
own  perverseness  :**  one  of  his  bro- 
thers died,  and  the  family-affairs  were 
in  the  greatest  confusion.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantafi;es,  Kepler 
took  his  degree  of  master  in  August  159 1« 
attaining  the  second  place  in  tne  annual 
examination.  The  first  name  on  the 
list  was  John  Hippolytus  Brentius. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  at  Tu- 
bingen, the  astronomical  lectureship  at 
Gratz,  the  chief  town  of  Styria,  be- 
came vacant  by  the  death  of  George 
Stadt,  and  tlie  situation  was  offered  to 
Kepler.  Of  this  first  occasion  of  tum« 
ing  his  thoughts  towards  astronomy,  he 
has  himself  given  the  following  account : 
*'  As  soon  as  I  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the 
charms  of  philosophy,  I  embraced  every 
pai-t  of  it  with  intense  desire,  but  paid 
no  especial  regard  to  astronomy.  I  nad 
indeed  capacity  enough  for  it,  and  learn- 
ed without  difficulty  the  geometricsal 
and  astronomical  theorems  occurring  in 
the  usual  course  of  the  school,  bonff 
well  grounded  in  figures,  numbers,  ana 
proDNortions.  But  those  were  compulsory 
studies — there  was  nothing  to  show  a 
particular  turn  for  astronomy.  I  was 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  when  I  saw  such  of 
my  companions  as  the  duke  selected  to 
send  abroad  shrink  in  various  ways  from 
their  employments,  out  of  fondness  for 
home,  I,  who  was  more  callous,  had 
early  made  up  my  mind  to  go  with  the 
utmost  readiness  whithersoever  I  might 
be  sent.  The  first  offering  itself  was 
an  astronomical  post,  whidi  I  was  in 
fact  forced  to  accept  by  the  authoritv  of 
my  tutors ;  not  that  1  was  alarmed,  in 
the  manner  I  had  condemned  in  others, 
by  the  remoteness  of  the  situation,  but 
by  the  unexpected  and  contemptiUe 
nature  of  the  offioe,  and  by  the  slightness 
of  my  information  in  tins  branch  of  phi- 
losophy. I  entered  on  it,  therefore,  bet- 
ter furnished  with  talent  than  knowledge : 
with  many  protestations  that  I   was 
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BO^  abandoning  my  claim  to  be  provided 
fbr  in  some  other  more  brilliant  pro- 
fession. What  pn^ress  I  made  in  the 
first  two  years  of  my  studies,  maybe 
seen  in  my  *  Mysterium  Cosmo^ra- 
phicum  ;*  and  the  encouragement  given 
Hie  by  my  tutor,  Mastlin,  to  take  up  the 
science  of  astronomy,  may  be  read  in  the 
same  book,  and  in  his  letter  which  is 

fefixed  to  the  '  Narrative  of  Rheticus.' 
looked  on  that  discovery  as  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  still  more  so, 
bc^nse  I  saw  how  greatly  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Mastlin.** 

The  nature  of  the  singular  work  to 
which  Kepler  thus  refers  with  so  much 
complacency,  will  be  best  shown  by 
quoting  some  of  the  most  remarkable  parts 
of  it,  and  especially  the  preface,  in  which 
he  briefly  details  some  of  the  theories 
be  successively  examined  and  rejected, 
before  detecting  (as  he  imagined  he  had 
here  done)  the  true  cause  of  the  number 
and  order  of  the  heavenly  l)odies.  The 
cither  branches  of  philosophy  with  which 
he  occupied  himself  in  his  younger  years, 
were  those  treated  by  Scaliger  in  his 
•Exoteric  Exercises,*  to  the  study  of 
which  hook  Kepler  attributed  the  for- 
mation of  many  of  his  opinions ;  and  he 
tells  us  that  he  devoted  much  time  '*  to 
the  examination  of  the  nature  of  heaven, 
of  souls,  of  genii,  of  the  elements,  of  the 
essence  of  fke,  of  the  cause  of  fountains, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  the  shape 
of  the  continents,  and  inland  seas,  and 
tiling  of  tMs  sort**  He  also  says,  that 
by  his  first  success  with  the  heavens,  his 
hopes  were  greatly  inflamed  of  discover- 
ing similar  analogies  in  the  rest  of  the 
▼i^le  world,  and  for  this  reason,  named 
bis  book  merely  a  Prodromus;  or  Fore- 
ronner,  meaning,  at  some  future  period, 
to  subjoin  the  Aftercomer,  or  Sequel. 
But  this  intention  was  never  fulfilled; 
either  his  imagination  failed  him,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  the  laborious  calcu- 
lations in  wliich  his  astronomical  theories 
engaged  him,  left  him  little  time  for 
tumii^  his  attention  to  objects  uncon- 
nectea  with  his  first  pursuit. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  are  admitted  to 
trace  the  process  of  thought  in  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
talent  uid  originiditi|r ;  and  although  the 
whole  of  the  following  speculations  be- 
gin and  end  in  error,  jet  they  are  so 
characteristic,  and  exhibit  such  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  picture  of  the  extravagances, 
into  which  Kepler*s  lively  imagination 
was  continually  hurrying  him,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  citing  nearly  the 


wholepreface.  From  it,  better  than  from 
any  enumeration  of  peculiarities,  the 
reader  will  at  once  apprehend  the  nature 
of  his  disposition. 

**  When  I  was  attending  the  celebrated 
Mastlin,  six  years  ago,  at  Tubingen, 
I  was  disturbed  by  the  manifold  incon- 
veniences of  the  common  theory  of  the 
universe,  and  so  delighted  with  Coper- 
nicus, whom  Mastlin  was  firequently  in 
the  habit  of  quoting  with  great  respect, 
that  I  not  only  often  defended  his  pro- 
positions in  tlie  physical  disputations  of 
the  candidates,  but  also  wrote  a  correct 
essay  on  the  primary  motion,  maintain- 
ing, that  it  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth.  And  I  was  then  at  that  point 
that  I  attributed  to  the  earth  the  motion 
of  the  sun  on  physical  (or,  if  you  will, 
on  metaphysical)  grounds,  as  Copernicus 
had  done  for  mathematical  reasons. 
And,  by  this  practice,  I  came  by  de- 
grees, partly  from  Mastlin*s  instructions, 
and  putly  from  my  own  efforts,  to  un- 
derstand the  supenor  mathematical  con- 
venience of  the  system  of  Copernicus 
beyond  Ptolemy's.  This  labour  might 
have  l)een  spai^  me,  by  Joachim  Rhe- 
ticus,  who  nas  shortly  and  clearly  ex- 
I^ained  everything  in  his  first  Narra- 
tive. While  incidentally  engaged  in 
these  labours,  in  the  intermission  of 
my  theology,  it  happened  conveniently 
that  I  succeeded  George  Stadt  in  his 
situation  at  Gratz,  where  the  nature  of 
my  office  connected  me  more  closely 
with  these  studies.  Everything  I  had 
learned  from  Mastlin,  or  had  acquired 
of  myself,  was  there  of  great  service 
to  me  in  explaining  the  first  elements  of 
astronomy.  And,  as  in  Virgil, '  Fama 
mobilitate  viget^  viresque  acquirit  eun- 
do^  so  it  was  with  me,  that  me  dUigent 
thought  on  these  things  was  the  occasion 
of-stiU  further  thinking:  until,  at  last, 
in  the  year  1595,  when  I  had  some  in« 
termission  of  my  lectures  allowed  me,  I 
brooded  with  the  whole  energy  of  my  mind 
on  this  subject .  There  were  three  things 
in  particular,  of  which  I  pertinaciously 
sought  the  causes  why  they  are  not 
other  than  they  are :  the  number,  the 
size,  and  the  motion  of  the  orbits.  I 
attempted  the  thine  at  first  with  num- 
bers, and  considered  whether  one  of  the 
orbits  might  be  double,  triple,  quadru- 
ple, or  any  other  multiple  of  the  others, 
and  how  much,  according  to  Coper- 
nicus, each  differed  from  the  rest.  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  that  labour, 
as  if  it  were  mere  sport,  but  could  find 
no  equality  either  in  the  proportions  or 
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the  differences,  and  I  gamed  notimii^ 
from  this  beyond  imprinthig  deeply  in 
my  memory  the  distances  as  assigned 
by  Copernicus ;  unless,  perhaps,  reader, 
this  record  of  my  various  attempts  may 
ibroe  your  assent,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  nnlil 
tired  at  length,  you  will  willingly  repose 
yourself,  as  in  a  s»ife  haven,  on  the  rea« 
tons  explained  in  this  book.  However, 
I  was  comforted  in  tome  degree,  and  mv 
hopes  of  success  were  supported  as  well 
by  other  reasons  which  will  follow  pre- 
sently, as  by  observing  that  the  motions 
hi  every  case  seedied  to  be  connected 
with  the  distances,  and  that  where  there 
was  a  great  gap  between  the  orbits,  there 
was  the  same  between  the  motions.  And 
I  reasoned,  that  if  Grod  had  adapted 
motions  to  the  orbits  in  some  relation  to 
the  distances,  it  was  probable  that  he 
had  also  arrayed  the  distances  them- 
selves in  relation  to  something  else. 

"  Finding  no  success  by  this  method, 
I  tried  another,  of  singular  auda- 
city. I  insCTted  a  new  planet  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  another  between 
Venus  and  Mercury,  both  of  which  I 
supposed  invisible,  perhaps  on  aoeooot 
eC  their  smdhiess^  and  I  attrfljruted  to 
each  a  certain  period  of  revolution.*  I 
thoudit  that  I  could  thus  contrive  some 
equa£ty  of  proportions,  increasing  be- 
tween every  two,  from  the  sun  to  the 
£xed  stars.  For  instance,  the  Elurth  is 
nearer  Venus  in  parts  of  the  terrestrial 
orbit,  than  Mars  is  to  the  Earth  in  parts 
of  the  orbit  of  Mars.  But  not  even  the 
interpositio|i  of  a  new  planet  sufficed  for 
the  enormous  gap  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter ;  for  tl^  proportion  of  Jupiter 
to  the  new  planet  was  still  greater  than 
that  <j^  Saturn  to  Jupiter.  And  although, 
by  this  supposition,  I  got  some  sort  of  a 
proportion,  yet  there  was  no  reasonable 
conclusion,  no  certain  determination  of  the 
nuari>er  of  the  pknets  either  towards  the 
fccd  stars,  tiH  we  should  get  as  far  as 
them,  nor  ever  towards  the  Sun,  be- 
cause the  division  in  this  proportion  of 
the  residuary  space  within  Mercury 
might  be  continued  without  end.    Nor 


*  The  following  icrapulous  note  added  bf  Kepler 
hi  1021  to  a  subiequent  edition  of  this  mnk,  de- 
•ervM  to  be  quoted.  U  shows  how  entireliraaperior 
he  was  to  the  paltrineM  of  attemptlBg  to  apnropriate 
the  discoveries  of  othern,  of  which  many  of  his  con« 
temporaries  had  exhibited  instances  eren  on 
alightcr  pretences  than  this  passage  might  baf« 
afl^rded  him.  The  note  is  as  follows :  '*  Not  cir- 
culating ronud  Jupiter  like  the  Medlctean  stars.  Be 
not  deceived.  I  never  had  them  in  nir  thoughts, 
but,  like  the  other  primary  plansU,  including  the 
sun  in  the  centre  of  tnc  system  within  their  orbits." 


oould  T  form  any  conjecture,  fh)m  the 
mobility  of  particular  numbers,  why, 
among  an  infinite  number,  so  few  should 
be  moveable.  The  opinion  advanced 
by  Rheticus  in  his  Narrative  is  impro- 
bable, where  he  reasons  from  the  sanctity 
of  the  number  six  to  the  number  of  tlie 
six  moveable  heavens ;  for  he  who  is  in- 
quiring of  the  frame  of  the  world  itself, 
must  not  derive  reasons  from  these 
numbers,  which  have  gained  nnportance 
from  things  of  later  date. 

"  I  sought  again,  in  another  way,  whe- 
ther the  (Sstance  of  every  planet  is  not 
as  the  residuum  of  a  sine;  and  its  mo- 
tion as  the  residuum  of  the  sine  of  the 
complement  in  the  same  quadrant 


"  Conceive  the  square  AB  to  be  con- 
structed, whose  side  A  C  is  equal  to  the 
semidiameter  of  the  universe.  Prom  the 
angle  B  opposite  to  A  the  place  of  the 
sun,  or  centre  of  the  world,  describe  ttie 
quadrant  D  C  with  the  nufiut  B  C. 
Then  in  A  C,  the  trae  rmdms  of  the 
world,  let  the  son^  fixed  stars,  and  pla- 
nets be  marked  at  their  respective  di»- 
tances,  and  from  these  pdnts  draw  lines 
parallel  toBC,  meeting  the  quadrant.  I 
imagined  the  moving  force  acting  on 
each  of  the  {danets  to  be  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  these  parallds.  In  the  line  or  the 
sun  is  infinity,  because  A  D  is  touched, 
and  not  cut,  by  the  quadrant :  therefore 
the  moving  force  is  mfinite  in  the  9qii» 
as  derivii^  no  motion  except  fixxn  its 
own  act.  In  Mercury  the  infinite  Ikie 
is  cut  off  at  K,  and  tiierefore  at  this 
point  the  motion  is  comparable  with  the 
others.  In  the  fixed  stars  the  line  is 
altogether  lost,  and  compressed  into  a 
mere  point  C  ;  therefore  at  that  point 
there  is  no  moving  force.  This  was  the 
theorem,  which  was  to  be  tried  by  cal- 
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eolation ;,  but  if  any  one  will  reflect 
that  two  thin^  were  wantinj^  to  me, 
first,  that  I  did  not  know  the  size  of  the 
Sinus  Totus,  that  is,  the  radius  of  the 
proposed  quadrant ;  secondly,  that  the 
energies  of  the  motions  were  not  thus 
expressed  otherwise  than  in  relation  one 
to  another  ;  whoever,  I  say,  well  consi- 
ders this,  will  doubt,  not  without  reason, 
as  to  the  progress  I  was  likely  to  make 
in  this  difficult  course.  And  yet,  with 
unremitting  labour,  and  an  infinite  re- 
ciprocation of  sines  and  arcs,  I  did 
get  80  far  as  to  be  convinced  that  this 
theory  could  not  hold. 

*«  Almost  the  whole  summer  was  lost 
in  these  annoying  labours ;  at  last,  by  a 
trifling  accident,  I  lighted  more  nearly 
on  the  trutlu  I  looked  on  it  as  an  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  that  I  should 
•btain  by  chance,  what  I  had  faited  to 
discover  with  my  utmost  exertions  ;  and 
I  believed  this  the  more,  became  I 
prayed  constantly  that  I  might  succeed, 
if  Copernicus  had  really  spoken  the 
truth.  It  happened  on  the  9th  or  1 9th  * 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  1595,  that, 
having  occasion  to  show,  in  my  lecture- 
room,  the  passages  of  the  great  con- 
junctions through  eight  signs,  and  how 
they  pass  gradually  from  oAe  trine  as- 
pect to  another,  I  inscribed  in  a  circle 


a  great  nnmber  of  triangles,  or  quasi- 
triang^esy  so  that  the  end  of  one  was 
made  the  beginning  of  another.  In  this 
manner  a  smaller  cirde  was  shadowed 
oat  l^  the  points  in  which  the  lines 
crossed  each  other. 

"  The  radius  of  a  circle  inscribed  in 
a  triangle  is  hadf  the  radius  of  that 
described  about  it;  therefore  the  pro- 

•  This  inconvenient  mode  of  dating  irafl  neoes- 
wry  before  the  new  or  Oresorifta  ftyU  wu  uni- 
vcmdly  Adopted. 


portion  between  these  two  circles  struck 
the  eye  as  almost  identical  with  that 
between  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
triangle  is  the  first  figure.  Just  as  Sa- 
turn and  Jupiter  are  the  first  planets. 
On  the  spot  L  tried  the  second  distance 
between  Jupiter  and  Mars  with  a  square, 
the  third  with  a  pentagon,  the  fourth 
with  a  hexagon.  And  as  the  eye  again 
cried  out  against  the  second  distance 
between  Jupiter  and  Mars,  I  combined 
the  square  with  a  triangle  and  a  pen- 
tagon. There  would  be  no  end  of  men- 
tioning every  trial.  The  failure  of  this 
friiitless  attempt  was  the  beginning  of 
the  last  fortunate  one ;  for  I  reflected* 
that  in  this  way  I  should  never  reach 
the  sun,  if  I  wished  to  observe  the  same 
rule  throughout;  nor  should  I  have 
any  reason  why  there  were  six,  rather 
than  twenty  or  a  hundred  moveable 
orbitB.  And  yet  figures  pleaded  me,  as 
being  quantities,  and  as  naving  existed 
before  the  heavens;  for  quantity  was 
created  with  matter,  and  the  heavens 
afterwards.  But  if  (this  was  the  current 
of  my  thoughts),  in  relation  to  the  quan- 
tity and  proportion  of  the  six  orbits,  as 
Copernicus  has  determined  them  among 
the  infinite  other  figures,  five  only  could 
be  found  having  peculiar  properties  above 
the  rest,  my  Bosiness  would  be  done. 
And  then  again  it  struck  me,  what  have 
plane  figures  to  do  among  solid  orbits  ? 
Solid  bodies  ought  rather  to  be  intro- 
duced. This,  reader,  is  the  invention 
and  the  whole  substance  of  this  little 
work ;  for  if  any  one,  though  but  mo- 
derately skilled  in  geometry,  should 
hear  these  words  hinted,  the  five  regular 
solids  will  directly  occur  to  him  with 
the  proportions  of  their  circumscribed 
and  inscribed  spheres:  he  has  imme- 
diately before  his  eyes  that  scholium  of 
Euclid  to  the  18th  proposition  of  his- 
13th  Book,  in  which  it  is  proved  to  be 
impossible  that  there  should  be,  or  be 
imagined,  more  than  five  regular  bodies;. 
'*  What  is  worthy  of  admiration  (since 
I  had  then  no  proof  of  iuiy  prerogatives 
o€  the  bodies  vnthr^ard  to  their  order> 
is,  that  employing  a  conjecture  which 
was  £Eur  from  being  subtle,  derived  from, 
the  distances  of  the  planets,  I  shouki  at 
once  attain  my  end  so  happily  in  arrang- 
ing them,  that  I  was  not  able  to  change 
an}rthing  afterwards  with  the  utmost  ex- 
endse  of  my  reasoning  powers.  In  me- 
mory t)f  the  event,  I  wnte  down  here  for 
you  the  sentence,  just  as  it  fell  fi-om  me^ 
and  in  the  words  in  which  it  was  that 
moment  conceived :— Tlie  £arth  is  the 
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circle,  the  measurer  of  all ;  round  it  de- 
seribe  a  dodecahedron,  the  circle  in- 
cluding this  will  be  Mars.  Round  Mars 
describe  a  tetrahedron,  the  circle  includ- 
ing this  will  be  Jupiter.  Describe  a 
cm>e  round  Jupiter,  tne  circle  including 


this  will  be  Saturn.  Now,  inscribe  in 
the  Earth  an  icosaedron,  the  circle  in- 
scril)ed  in  it  will  beVenus.  Inscribe  an 
octaedron  in  Venus,  the  circle  inscribed 
in  it  will  be  Mercury.  This  is  the  reason 
of  the  number  of  the  planets. 


"  This  was  the  cause,  and  such  the  suc- 
cess, of  my  labour :  now  read  my  propo- 
sitions in  this  book.  The  intense  plea- 
sure 1  have  received  from  this  discovery 
nevCT  can  be  told  in  words.  I  reffretted 
no  more  the  time  wasted ;  I  tired  of  no 
labour;  I  shunned  no  toil  of  reckoning ; 
days  and  nights  I  spent  in  calculations, 
until  I  could  see  whether  this  opinion 
would  agree  with  the  orbits  of  Coper- 
fiicus,  or  whether  my  joy  was  to  vanish 
into  air.  I  willingly  subjoin  that  senti- 
ment of  Archytas,  as  given  by  Cicero : 
•  If  I  could  mount  up  into  heaven,  and 
thoroughly  perceive  the  nature  of  the 
world,  and  beauty  of  the  stars,  that  ad- 
miration would  be  without  a  charm  for 
me,  unless  I  had  some  one  like  you, 
reader,  candid,  attentive,  and  eaj;er  for 
knowledge,  to  whom  to  describe  iV    If 


you  acknowledge  this  feeling,  and  are 
candid,  you  will  refrain  from  blame,  such 
as  not  without  cause  I  anticipate ;  but 
if,  leaving  that  to  itself,  you  fear  lest 
these  things  be  not  ascertained,  and 
that*!  have  shouted  triumph  before  vic- 
tory, at  least  approach  these  pages,  and 
learn  the  matter  in  consideration :  you 
will  not  find,  as  just  now;  new  and  un- 
known planets  interposed ;  that  boldness 
of  mine  is  not  approved,  but  those  old 
ones  very  little  loosened,  and  so  furnished 
by  the  interposition  (however  absurd  you 
may  think  it)  of  rectilinear  figures,  that 
in  future  you  may  give  a  reason  to  the 
rustics  when  they  ask  for  the  hooks 
which  keep  the  skies  from  fallmg.— 
Farewell." 

In  the  third  chapter  Kepler  mentions, 
that  a  thickness  must  be  allowed  to 
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«ach  orb  suffident  to  include  the  greatest 
and  least  distance  of  the  planet  from  the 
sun.    The  foim  and  result  of  his  com- 


If  the 

inner 

■surface 

•of  the 

•orlit  of 


Saturn 

Jupiter 

Mars 

Earth 

Venus 


be  taken  at 

1000,  then 

the  outer 

one  of 


Jupiter    =  577    ] 

Mars        »  333 

According  to 

Earth       =  795 

>    Copernicus 

Venus     =  795 

they  are 

Mercury  =  577    J 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Kepler's  re- 
sults were  far  from  being  entirely  satis- 
factory ;  but  he  seems  to  have  Ottered 
himself,  that  the  differences  might  be 
attributed  to  erroneous  measurements. 
Indeed,  the  science  of  observation  was 
then  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  such 
an  assertion  might  be  made  without  in- 
curring much  risk  of  decisive  refutation. 

Kepler  next  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine why  the  regular  solids  followed  in 
this  rather  than  any  other  order;  and 
his  imagination  soon  created  a  variety  of 
essential  distinctions  between  the  cube, 
pyiamid,  and  dodecahedron,  belonging 
to  the  superior  planets,  and  the  other  two. 

The  next  question  examined  in  the 
book,  is  the  reason  why  the  zodiac  is 
divided  into  360  degrees;;  and  on  this 
subject,  he  soon  l)ecomes  enveloped  in 
a  variety  of  subtle  considerations,  (not 
very  intelligible  in  the  original,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  explain  shortly  to  others 
unacquainted  with  it,)  in  relation  to  the 
divisions  of  the  musical  scale ;  the  origin 
of  which  he  identifies  with  his  five  fa- 
vourite solids.  The  twentieth  chapter 
is  appropriated  to  a  more  interesting 
inqmry,  containing  the  first  traces  of 
his  finally  successful  researches  into  the 
proportion  between  the  distances  of  the 
planets,  and  the  times  of  their  motions 
round  the  sun.  He  begins  with  the 
generally  admitted  fact,  that  the  more 
distant  planets  move  more  slowly ;  but 
in  order  to  show  that  the  proportion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  the  simple 
one  of  the  distances,  he  exhibits  the 
following  litUe  Table :—  ^ 


parison  with  the  real  distances  are  as 
follows: —  ^^, 

Book  v; 

635  Ch.   9- 

333  —  14 

757  —  1& 

794  —  21,22 

723  —  27 

planet  placed  above  it,  and  underneath 
the  days  due  to  the  other  inferior  pla- 
nets, if  they  observed  the  proportion  of 
distance.  Hence  it  appears  that  this 
proportion  in  every  case  gives  a  time 
^eater  than  the  truth ;  as  for  instance, 
if  the  earth's  rate  of  revolution  were  to 
Jupiter's  in  the  proportion  of  their  dis- 
tances, the  second  column  shows  that 
the  time  of  her  period  would  be  843  in- 
stead of  365|  days ;  so  of  the  rest.  His 
next  attempt  was  to  compare  them  by 
two  by  two,  in  which  he  found  that  he 
arrived  at  a  proportion  something  like 
the  proportion  of  the  distances,  although 
as  yet  far  from  obttunin^  it  exactly.  This 
process  amounts  to  taking  the  quotients 
obtained  by  dividing  the  period  of  each 

glanet  by  the  period  of  the  one  next 
^yond. 
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At  the  head  of  each  vertical  column 
is  placed  the  realtime  (in  days  and  sex- 
agesimal parts)  of  the  revolution  of  the 
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be  tnccMsf  velf 
taken  to  consist  of 
1000  equal  parts, 
the  periods  of 
the  planet  next 
below  will  contain 
of  those  parts  in 

But  if  the  distance  of  each  planet  in 
succession  l>e  talcen  to  •  -    - 

1000  equal  parU,  the 
the  next  below  will  < 
cording  to  CopemicnSj 

From  this  table  he  argued  that  to  make 
the  proportions  agree,  we  must  assume 
one  of  two  things,  "  either  that  the 
moving  intelligences  of  the  planets  are 
weakest  in  those  which  are  farthest  from 
the  Sun,  or  that  there  is  one  moving 
intelligence  in  the  Sun,  the  common 
centre  ibrcing  them  dl  round,  but  those 
most  violenfly  which  are  nearest,  and 
that  it  languishes  in  some  sort,  and 
grows  weaker  at  the  most  distant,  l)e- 
cause  of  the  remoteness  and  the  atte- 
nuation of  the  virtue.*' 

We  stop  here  to  insert  a  note  added 
by  Kepler  to  the  later  editions,  and 
shall  take  advantage  of  the  same  in- 
terruption to  warn  the  reader  not  to 
confound  this  notion  of  Kepler  with  the 
theory  of  a  gravitating  force  towards  the 
Sun,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
those  words.  According  to  our  theory, 
the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  Sun 
upon  the  planet  is  to  pull  it  towards  the 
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centre  in  a  straight  line,  and  the'effeet  of 
the  motion  thus  produced  combined  with 
the  motion  of  the  planet,  which  if  un- 
disturbed would  be  in  a  straight  line 
inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  r^lius,  is, 
that  it  describes  a  curve  round  the  Sun. 
Kepler  considered  his  planets  as  ner- 
fecuy  quiet  andimwilling  to  move  when 
left  alone ;  and  that  this  virtue  supposed 
by  him  to  proceed  in  every  direction  out 
of  the  Sun,  swept  them  round,  just  as  the 
sails  of  a  windmill  would  carry  round 
anything  which  became  entangled  in 
them.  In  other  parts  of  his  works 
Kepler  mentions  having  speculated  on 
a  real  attractive  force  in  the  centre ;  but 
as  he  knew  (hat  the  planets  are  not 
always  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
Sun,  and  conceived  erroneously,  that  to 
remove  them  from  their  least  to  their 
greatest  distance  a  repulsive  force  must 
be  supposed  alternating  with  an  attrac- 
tive one,  he  laid  aside  this  notion  as 
improbable.  In  a  note  he  acknowledges 
that  when  he  wrote  the  passage  just 
Quoted,  imbued  as  he  then  was  with 
Scaliger's  notions  on  moving  intelli- 
gences, he  literally  believed/*  that  each 
planet  was  moved  by  a  living  spirit,  but 
afterwards  came  to  look  on  the  moving 
cause  as  a  corporeal  though  immaterifu 
substance,  something  in  the  nature  of 
light  which  is  observ^  to  diminish  simi- 
larly at  increased  distances.'*  He  then 
proceeds  as  follows  in  the  original  text. 
"  Let  us  then  assume,  as  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  motioii  is  dispensed  by  the 
sun  in  the  same  manner  as  light.  The 
proportion  in  which  light  emanating 
n-om  a  centre  is  diminished,  is  taught 
by  optical  writers :  for  there  is  the  same 
quantity  of  light,  or  of  the  solar  rays,  in 
the  small  circles  as  in  the  large;  and 
therefore,  as  it  is  more  condensed  in  the 
former,  more  attenuated  in  the  latter,  a 
measure  of  the  attenuation  may  be  de- 
rived from  ttie  proportion  of  the  circles 
themsehres,  bom  in  the  case  of  light  and 
of  the  movin?  virtue.  Therefore,  by  how 
•nraeh  the  oroit  of  Venus  is  greater  than 
that  of  Mercury,  in  the  same  proportion 
will  the  motion  of  the  latter  be  stronger, 
or  more  hurried^  or  more  swift,  or  more 
pewerftil,  or  by  whatever  other  word 
yea  fike  to  express  the  fkct,  than  that  of 
the  former.  But  a  larger  orbit  would 
require  a  proportionably  longer  time  of 
revolution,  even  though  the  moving  force 
were  the  same.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  one  cause  of  a  greater  distance  of 
theplanet  from  the  Sun,  produces  a 
doQBle  effect  in  xncrtasing  the  period; 


and  ocmversely  ^  inoreaise'of  thepe* 
riodswill  be  double  the  difference  of  the 
distances.  Therefore,  half  the  incre- 
ment added  to  the  shorter  period  ought 
to  give  the  true  proportion  of  the  dis- 
tances, so  that  the  smn  should  represent 
tiie  distance  of  the  superior  planet,  on 
the  same  scale  on  which  the  shorter 
period  represents  the  distance  of  the;  in- 
ferior one.  For  instance,  the  period  of 
Mercury  is  nearly  88  days ;  that  of  Ve- 
nus is  224  f,  the  difference  is  136i :  half 
of  this  is  68],  which,  added  to  88,  gives 
1564.  The  mean  distance  of  Venus 
ought,  therefore,  to  be,  in  proportion  ta 
that  of  Mercury,  as  1 56,  to  88.  If  this  be 
done  with  all  ttie  planets,  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing results,  taking  successively,  as  be- 
fore, me  distance  of  each  planet  at  1000. 

The    distanct     in^l^  574  But  accordlrr572 

parts     of    which    ^  274  *°K  ?®  ^^-  \  290 


•^694 


the    distance    of  I 
the  next  superior  I 
planet      contains  |  +   '*" 
1000,  is  at  -^  $  5«3 


<65» 


pemtcus 

they  are 

respectively  I  719 

^600 


As  you  see,  we  have  now  got  nearer 
the  truth." 

Finding  that  this  theory  of  the  rate 
of  diminution  would  not  bring  him  quite 
close  to  the  result  he  desired  to  find, 
Kepler  immediately  imaginedj  another. 
This  latter  occasioned  him  a  great  deal 
of  perplexity,  and  affords  another  of 
the  fi^quently  recurring  instances  of 
the  waste  of  time  and  ingenuity  occa- 
sioned by  his  impetuous  and  precipitate 
temperament  Assuming  the  distance, 
of  any  planet,  as  for  instance  of  Mars, 
to  be  the  unit  of  space,  and  the  virtue  at 
that  distance  to  be  the  unit  of  force,  he 
supposed  that  as  many  particles  as  the 
virtue  at  the  Earth  gamed  upon  that  of 
Mars,  so  many  particles  of  distence  did 
the  Earth  lose.  He  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine ttie  respective  positions  of  the 
planets  upon  this  theory,  by  the  rules  of 
false  position,  but  was  much  astonished 
at  finding  the  same  exactly  as  on  his 
former  hypothesis.  The  fiwt  was,  as  he 
himself  discovered,  although  not  until 
after  several  vears,  that  he  had  become 
confused  in  his  calculation  ;  and  whe» 
half  through  the  process,  hadretracsi 
his  steps  so  as  of  coarse  to  arrive  agaift 
at  the  numbers  from  which  be  started^ 
and  which  he  had  takmfrom  his  fonner 
results.  This  was  the  real  secret  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  methods;  and  it 
when  he  had  taken  the  cBstanee  of  Mars 
at  1 000,  instead  of  assuming  the  distance 
of  the  earth  at  694,  as  he  did,  he  had 
taken  any  other  number,  and  operated 
upon  it  m  the  same  manner,  he  would 
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have  had  tlia  same  rsaMn  fof  rd^m;  oa 
the  aecuracy  of  his  supposition.  As  it 
was,  the  result  utterly  confoimdcd him; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  with  the 
remark,  that  **  the  two  theories  are  thus 
proved  to  be  the  same  in  fact,  and  only 
deferent  in  form ;  although  how  that 
can  possibly  be,  I  have  never  to  this 
day  been  able  to  nnderstapd."— His 
p«rpleiity  was  very  reasonaUe ;  th^ 
are  by  no  means  the  same ;  it  was  only 
his  method  of  juggling  with  the  figures 
which  seemed  to  connect  them* 

Notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  the 
genius  and  unwearied  perseverance  dis* 
phtved  bv  Kepler  in  this  book,  immedi- 
ately ranked  him  among  astronomers  of 
the  ^nt  class ;  and  he  received  the  most 
flattering  encomiums  from  many  of  the 
most  celebrated;  among  others,  from 
GSalileo  and  Tycho  Brahe,  whose  opinion 
he  invited  upon  his  performance.  Galileo 
contented  himself  with  praising  in  ^ 
neral  terms  the  ingenuity  and  g(^  faith 
which  aopeared  so  conspicuously  in  it 
Tycho  Brahe  entered  into  a  more  de- 
tailed criticism  of  the  work,  and,  as 
Kenler  shrewdly  remarked,  showed  how 
highly  he  thought  of  it  by  advising  him 
to  try  to  adapt  something  of  the  same 
kind  to  theTychonic  systeuL.  Kepler 
also  sent  a  copy  of  his  book  to  the 
in]|>ertal  astronomer,  Raimar,  with  a 
complknentarv  letter,  in  which  be  exalted 
him  above  all  other  astronomers  of  the 
age.  Raimar  had  surreptitiously  ac- 
quired a  notion  of  Tycho  Brahe*s  theory, 
imd  published  it  as  his  own ;  and  Tycho, 
in  his  letter,  eomfdained  of  Kqilor's  ex- 
travagant flattery.  This  drew  a  Ion 
apologeticalr«)ly  from  Kepler,  in  wh' 
he  attributed  the  admiration  be  had  i 
pressed  of  Raimar  to  his  own  want  of 
infevmatton  at  that  tkne,  having  since 
met  with  nuu^thkws  in  Euclid  and 
RegiomDntanns,  which  he  then  believed 
origiaai  in  Raimar.  With  this  cxplanft* 
tio^  Tyche  profBsaed  himself  perftcfly 

CoAjnMxlL 


Brahg  at  Prc^im^h 
periai  Maihemaiicmn^*. 
IheNew  Siar. 

'Sam  pablicatioa  of  this  exbraordinary 
boek^  early  at  it  oeeurs  in  tha  history 
of.Kepler's  life,  waa  yet  preceded  by  his 
marriage.  He  had  contemplated  this 
step  so  early  a»  1592;  but  that  suit 
hmng  been  broken  o^  he  paid  his  ad- 


dresses, ia  1596,' to  Barbara  liuller  vem 
Muhleddi.  This  lacfy  was  ahready  a 
widow  for  the  second  time,  although  two 
years  y  ounffer  than  Kepler  himself  On 
occasion  of  this  alliance  he  was  required 
to  prove  the  nobility  of  his  fkmily,  and 
the  delay  consequent  upon  the  mquiiy 
postponed  the  marriage  till  the  follow<- 
mg  year.  He  soon  became  involved 
in  difficulties  in  consequence  of  tins 
inconsiderate  en^igement:  his  wife*a 
fortune  was  less  XaSa  he  had  been  led 
to  expect,  and  he  became  embroiled  on' 
that  account  with  her  rela^ons*  Still 
more  serious  inconv^uence  resulted  to 
him  from  the  troubled  state  in  which  the 
pre^nce  of  Styria  was*  at  that  time» 
arising  out  of  the  disputes  in  Bohei' 
mia  and  the  two  great  religious  parties 
into  which  the  empire  was  now  divided, 
the  one  headed  by  Rodolph,  the  feeble 
minded  emperor,~the  other  by  Matthias, 
his  ambitious  and  enterpiising  brother. 

In  the  year  following  his  marriage,  he 
thought  it  prudent,  on  account  of  some 
q;muons  he  had  unadvisedly  promul- 
gated, (of  what  nature  does  not  very 
distinctly  a|^ar,)  to  withdraw  hlmseif 
from  Gratz  mto  Hungary.  Thence  he 
transmitted  several  sh^  treatises  to  his 
friend  Zehentmaier,  at  Tubingen — "  On 
the  Magnet,"  ^On  the  Cause  of  the 
Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,"  and  "  Ori  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  as  shown  in  the  Crea- 
tk>n."  Little  is  known  of  these  works 
beyond  the  notice  taken  of  them  in  Ze- 
hentmaior's  answers.  Kepler  lu^  himself 
told  us,  that  his  magpetic  philosopl^ 
was  bmlt  upon  the  mvestigations  of 
Gilbert,  of  whom  he  always  jnst^  spoke 
with  the  greatest  reelect 

About  the  same  Ume  a  more  violent 
persecution  had  dnvenTydioBndie  fran 
his  observatory  of  Uranibui^  in  the  litti» 
island  of  Hneen,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  This  had  been  bestowed  <ni  him 
bv  the  munifleence  of  Frederick  L  of 
Denmark,  who  liberally  furnished  him 
YoUb.  evesy  means  of  pcoseentiBg  his 
astronomical  observations.  Alter  Ere* 
denekf s  dealii,  Tvcho  found  hknself  no* 
able  to  withstand  the  party  which  hed 
constantly  opposed  him,,  and  wasforcttd,. 
at  ag^peat  loss  and  much  incenveninoe^ 
to  quit  his  favourite  island.  On  the  in* 
vitfetion  of  the  emperor,  Rudolph  IL^ 
he  then  betook  himself,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Hamburg,  ta  the  castle  of  Be- 
nadi,  near  Prague,  which  was  assigned 
to  him  with  an  amiual  pension  of  three 
thousand  florins,  a  truty  munificei^  pro- 
vision in  those  times  and  that  country. 
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Kepler  had  been  eager  to  see  Tycho 
Brahe  since  the  latter  had  intimated 
that  his  observations  had  led  him  to  a 
mare  accnurate  determination  of  the  ex- 
centricities  of  the  orlnts  of  the  planets. 
By  help  of  this,  Kepler  hoped  that  his 
theory  miffht  be  made  to  accord  more 
nearly  with  the  truth  ;  and  on  learning 
that  Tycho  was  in  Bohemia,  he  imme- 
diately set  out  to  visit  him,  and  arrived 
at  Pra^e  in  January,  1600.  From 
thence  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Tycho, 
not  having  received  the  answer  to  his 
former  apology,  afi:ain  excusing  himself 
for  the  part  he  had  appeared  to  take  with 
Raimar  against  him.  Tycho  replied im* 
mediately  in  the  kindest  manner,  and 
bagged  be  would  repair  to  him  directly : 
— .<*  Come  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a 
yeiy  welcome  friend ;  come  and  share 
in  my  observations  with  such  instru- 
ments as  I  have  with  me,  and  as  a 
dearly  beloved  associate.**  During  his 
stay  of  three  or  four  months  at  Benach, 
it  was  settled  that  Tycho  should  apply  to 
the  emperor,  to  [oxKrure  him  the  situation 
of  assistant  in  the  observatory.  Kep- 
ler then  returned  to  Gratz,  having  pre- 
viously received  an  intimation,  that  he 
might  do  so  in  safety.  The  plan,  as  it 
had  been  arranged  between  them  was, 
that  a  .letter  should  be  procured  from 
the  emperor  to  the  states  of  Styria, 
requestmg  that  Kepler  might  join  Tycho 
Brahe  for  two  years,  and  retain  his 
salary  during  that  time:  a  hundred 
florins  were  to  be  added  annually,  by 
the  emperor,  on  account  of  the  greater 
deamess  of  living  at  Prague.  But 
before  everything  was  concluded,  Kep- 
ler finally  threw  up  his  situation  at 
Gratz,  in  consequence  of  new  dissen- 
sions. Fearing  that  this  would  utterly 
put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  connecting 
himself  with  Tycho,  he  determined  to 
revive  his  claims  on  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  With  this  view 
he  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Mastlin  and  .some  of  his  other  fHends 
at  Tubingen^  intending  to  prosecute 
his  medical  studies,  and  offer  himself 
for  the  professorship  of  medicine  in 
that  university.  He  was  dissuaded  from 
this  scheme  by  the  pressing  instances 
of  Tycho,  who  undertook  to  exert 
himself  in  procuring  a  permanent  set- 
tlement for  him  from  the  emperor, 
and  assured  him,  even  if  that  attempt 
should  fail,  that  the  language  he  had 
used  when  formerly  inviting  him  to 
visit  him  at  Hamburg,  should  not  be 
forgotten.    In  consequence  of  tins  en- 


couragement»'  Kepler  abandoned  his 
former  schme,  and  travelled  again 
with  his  wife  to  Prague.  He  was 
detained  along  time  on  the  road  by 
violent  illness,  and  his  money  became 
entirely  exhausted.  On  this  he  vm)te 
complainingly  to  Tycho,  that  he  was 
unable  without  assistance  to  travel  even 
the  short  distance  which  still  separated 
them,  far  less  to  await  much  longer  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  held  out  to 
him. 

By  his  subsequent  admissions,  it  ap- 
pears that  for  a  considerable  time  he 
lived  entirely  on  Tycho^s  bounty,  and  by 
way  of  return,  he  wrote  an  essay  against 
Raimar,  and  against  a  Scotchman  named 
Liddell,  professor  at  Rostoeh  and  Helm- 
stadt,  who,  like  Raimar,  had  appropri- 
ated to  himself  the  credit  of  the  Ty- 
chonic  system.  Kepler  never  adopted 
this  theory,  and  ind^  as  the  question 
merely  regarded  priority  of  invention, 
there  could  be  no  occasion,  in  the  dis- 
cussion, for  an  examination  of  its  prin- 
ciples. 

This  was  followed  by  a  transaction, 
not  much  to  Kepler's  credit,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  folio win$r  year,  and  during  a 
second  absence  from  Prague,  fancied  that 
he  had  some  reason  to  compjlain  of  Ty- 
cho*s  behaviour,  and  wrote  him  a  violent 
letter,  filled  with  reproaches  and  insults. 
Tycho  appears  to  have  behaved  in  this 
atfair  with  great  moderation :  professing 
to  be  himself  occupied  with  the  marriage 
of  his  (laughter,  he  gave  the  care  of  reply- 
ing to  Kepler's  charges,  to  Kricksen,  one 
of  nis  assistants,  who,  in  a  very  kmd  and 
temperate  letter,  pointed  out  to  him  the 
ingratitude  of  liis  behaviour,  and  the 
groundlessness  of  his  dissatisfaction.  His 
principal  complaint  seems  to  have  been* 
that  iScho  had  not  sufficiently  supplied 
his  wife  with  money  during  his  absence. 
£ncksen*s  letter  produced  an  immediate 
and  entire  change  in*  Kepler's  temper, 
and  it  is  only  from  the  humble  recanta- 
tion which  he  instantaneously  offered 
that  we  learn  the  extent  of  his  previous 
violence.  "  Most  noble  lycho,"  these 
are  the  words  of  his  letter,  **  how  shall 
1  enumerate  or  rightly  estimate  your 
benefits  conferred  on  me  I  For  two 
months  you  have  liberally  and  gratui- 
tously maintained  me,  and  my  whole 
family ;  you  have  provkied  for  all  my 
wishes ;  you  have  done  me  everj;  pos- 
sible kindness ;  you  have  communicated 
to  me  everything  you  hold  most  dear ; 
no  one,  by  word  or  deed,  has  intention- 
ally injured  me  in  anything:   in  short. 
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not  to  your  chQdren,  your  wife,  or  your- 
self have  you  shown  more  indulgence 
than  to  me.  This  being  so,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  put  upon  reeord,  I  cannot 
reflect  without  consternation  that  I 
should  have  been  so  given  up  by  Grod  to 
my  own  intemperance,  as  to  shut  my 
eyes  on  all  these  benefits ;  that,  instead  of 
modest  and  respectful  gratitude,  1  should 
indulge  for  three  weeks  in  continual  mo- 
roseness  towiurds  all  vour  family,  in  head- 
long passion,  and  the  utmost  insolence 
towards  yourself,  who  possess  so  many 
claims  on  my  veneration  from  your  noble 
family,  your  extraordinary  learning,  and 
distinguished  reputation.  Whatever  I 
have  said  or  written  against  the  person, 
the  fame,  the  honour,  and  the  learning 
of  your  excellency ;  or  whatever,  in  any 
ottier  wajr,  1  have  injuriously  spoken  or 
written,  (if  they  admit  no  other  more  fa- 
vourable interpretation,)  as  to  my  grief  I 
have  spoken  and  written  many  things, 
and  more  than  I  can  remember ;  all  and 
everything  I  recant,  and  freely  and  ho- 
nestly dedare  and  profess  to  lie  ground- 
less, ndse,  and  incapable  of  prooL**  Hoff- 
mann, the  presklent  of  the  states  of 
Styria,  who  had  taken  Kepkr  to  Prague 
on  his  first  visit,  exerted  himself  to  per- 
fect the  reconciliation,  and  this  hasty 
quarrel  was  enth^y  passed  over. 

On  Kepler's  return  to  Prague,  in 
September,  1601,  he  was  presented  to 
the  Emperor  bv  Tycho,  and  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Imperial  Mathematician, 
on  condition  of  assisting  Tycho  in  his 
calculations.  Kepler  desired  nothing 
more  than  this  condition,  since  Tycho 
was  at  that  time  probably  the  only  per- 
son in  the  worid  who  possessed  obser- 
Tations  sufficient  for  the  reform  which 
he  now  began  to  meditate  in  the  theory 
of  astronomy.  Rudolph  appears  to  have 
valued  both  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler  as 
astroloffers  rather  than  astronomers ;  but 
althon^  unaUe  to  appreciate  riehtly  the 
importance  of  the  task  they  undertook, 
of  compiling  a  new  set  of  astronomical' 
tables  founded  uponTycho*s  observa- 
tions, yet  his  vanity  was  flattered  with 
the  prospect  of  his  name  being  con- 
nected with  such  a  work,  and  he  made 
hbextl  promises  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  new  Rudolphine  Tables.  Tycho's 
principal  assistant  at  this  time  was 
Lon^montanus,  who  altered  his  name 
to  this  form,  according  to  the  prevalent 
fitshion  of  giving  to  every  name  a  Latin 
termination.  Lomborg  or  Longbierg 
was  the  name,  not  of  his  family,  but 
of  the  village  in  Denmarki  where  oe  was 


bom,  just  as  Muller  was  seldom  called 
by  any  other  name  than  Regiomontanus, 
from  his  native  town  Konigsberg,  as 
G^eorge  Joachim  Rheticus  was  so  sur- 
named  from  Rhetia,  the  country  of  the 
Grlsons,  and  as  Kepler  himself  was 
sometimes  called  Leonmontanus,  fr^m 
Leonberg,  where  he  passed  his  in- 
fancy. It  was  agreed  betweoi  Longo- 
montanus  and  Kepler,  that  in  discuss- 
ing Tycho*s  observations,  the  former 
shoukl  apply  himself  especially  to  the 
Moon,  ana  the  latter  to  Mars,  on  which 
planet,  owing  to  its  favourable  position, 
TVcho  was  then  particulariy  engaged. 
The  nature  of  these  labours  will  be  ex- 
plained when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
celebrated  book  **  On  the  Motions  of 
Mars.'* 

This  arrangement  was  disturbed  by 
the  return  of  Xongomontanus  into  Den- 
mark, where  he  had  been  offered  an  as- 
tronomical professorship,  and  still  more 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Tjrcho  Brahe 
hunself  in  the  following  October.  Kep- 
ler attended  him  during  his  ilhiess,  and 
after  his  death  undertook  to  arrange 
some  of  his  writings.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misniulerstanding  between 
him  andiycho's  family,  the  manuscripts 
were  taken  out  of  his  nands ;  and  when, 
soon  afterwards,  the  book  appeared, 
Kepler  complained  heavily  that  they  had 
published,  without  his  consent  or  know- 
ledge, the  notes  and  interlineations  added 
by  him  for  his  own  private  guidance 
wnilst  preparing  it  for  publication. 

On  Tycho*s  death,  Kepler  succeeded 
him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the 
emperor;  but  although  he  was  thus 
nominally  provided  with  a  liberal  salary, 
it  was  almost  always  in  arrear.  The 
pecuniary  embarrassments  in  whkh  he 
constantly  found  himself  involved,  drove 
him  to  tHie  resouroe  of  gainin^^  a  liveli- 
hood by  casting  nativities.  His  peculiar 
temperament  rendered  him  not  averse 
fit>m  such  speculations,  and  he  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation  in  this  line,  and 
received  ample  remuneration  for  his  pre- 
dictions. But  although  he  did  not  senqile, 
when  consulted,  to  avail  himself  in  this 
manner  of  the  credulity  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  passed  over  few  occasions 
m  his  works  of  inrotesting  against  the 
futility  of  this  particular  (;endhliae  as- 
trology. His  own  astrological  creed  was 
in  a  different  stram,  more  singula,  but 
not  less  extravagant  We  shall  defer  en- 
tering into  any  details  concerning  it,  till 
we  come  to  treat  of  his  book  on  Har- 
monics, in  which  he  has  collected  and 
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iveapitohrted  ihe  «iibstanoe  of  his  toot- 
teed  opimons  on  this  stranfe-sablfiet. 

Hit  next 'wosks  ^aemng  notice  are 
iiiose  pofahAed  on  occasion  of  the  new 
ster  wnich  ^one  oat  with  ^at  splen- 
dour in  1664,  in  the  constcilationCafisio- 
Sm  *.  Immediately  on  its  appearance, 
eplor  wrote  a  short  account  of  it  in 
fkrmanf  marked  with  aH  the  oddity 
whidi  oharaoterises  most  of  his  pro- 
dnotions.  We  idudl  see  enough  of  ins 
astronomical  calculations  when  we  come 
to  his  ibook  on  Mars;  the  following 
passage  will  pvobs^ly  be  found  more 
aiBusing. 

After  comparm^  this  siar  with  that  of 
1572,  andmentiomng  that  many  persons 
who  had  seen  it  maintained  this  to  be 
the  brighter  of  the  two,  since  it  was  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  its  nearest  neighbour, 
Jupiter,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 
**  Yonder  one  ohose  foar  its  i^pearanee 
a  time  no  way  remarkable,  and  came 
into  the  world  (juite  une^qpectediv,  like 
an  'enemy  stonmng  a  town,  and  break- 
ing into  the  mamet-plaoe  before  the 
citizens  are  aware  of  his  approach; 
but  ours  has  come  exactly  in  the  year 
of  which  astrologers  have  written  so 
much  about  ttie  nery  trigon  tl\at  hap- 
pens in  it  t ;  just  in  the  month  in  which 
(according  to  C3rprian)  Mars  comes  up 
to  a  very  perfect  conjunction  with  tkie 
other  two  sunerior  planets;  just  in 
tiie  day  when  Mars  has  joined  Jupiter, 
and  just  in  the  place  where  this  con- 
junction has  taken  pla(%.  Therefore  the 
i^pantion  of  this  star  is  not  Hke  a  secret 
hostile  irruption,  as  was  that  one  of  1 572, 
but  the  spectacle  of  a  public  triumph,  or 
tiie  enky  of  a  mig^hty  potentate ;  when 
the  couriers  ride  m  some  time  before, 
to  prepare  his  kxlgings,  and  the  crowd 
4s(  young  urchins  begin  to  think  the 
time  over-long  to  wait:  then  roll  in,  one 
after  another,  the  ammunition,  and  mo- 
sey, and  baggage  waggons,  and  presently 
the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  rush  of 
.people  from  every  side  to  the  streets  and 
windows;  and  when  the  crowd  have 
l^wedwith  their  jaws  sdl  agape  at  the 
troops  of  kni^its;  tiien  at  last,  the 
4rumpet6r8,  and  archers,  and  lackeys,  so 
idistiunush  the  person  of  the  monanih, 
that  mere  is  no  occasion  to  point  him 
out,  but  every  one  cries  «ut  of  his  own 
aeeord— '  Here  we  have  him  f'-What 
it  ms(f  portend  is  hard  to  determine,  and 

«  aMLif^ofOoUko^p.  16. 
t  The  fiery  tdgon  occun  about  onoe  io  eTerj 
fiOO  yean,  when  Sataro,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  are  la 
ih9  three  fiery  ligna,  Ariee,  Leo,  and  SagKtariiu. 


thus  much  •!%  is  jBertain,  that  it  comes 
io  tell  mankind  either  nothing  nt  all,  or 
ingh  and  weighty  news,  qcSe  beyond 
human  sense  arid  understanding.  It 
will  have  an  important  influence  oq 
pohtleal  and  social  relations;  not  indeed 
by  its  own  nature,  but,  as  it  were,  aooi- 
dentaHy  through  the  disposition  of  man- 
kind. First,  it  portoids  to  the  book- 
adlers  great  distm'banoes,  and  tolerable 
gains ;  tor  almost  every  Theohgm,  PAi- 
lo9ophieut,  Medieut,  and  Mathematicut^ 
or  whoever  else,  having  no  laborious  ot- 
cupation  intrusted  Io  him,  seeks  his  plea- 
sure in  «iiMftt>,  will  make  particular  Nh 
marksttpon  it,  and  will  wish  to  bring  these 
remarks  to  the  light.  Just  so  will  others, 
learned  and  unlesraed,  wish  to  know  its 
Bkeaning,  and  th^  wiU  buy  the  authors 
who  profess  to  tell  them.  I  mention 
these  things  merely  by  way  of  example, 
because,  although  thus  much  can  be 
easily  predicted  without  ^reat  skill,  yet 
may  it  happen  just  as  easily,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  that  the  vulgar,  or  whoever 
else  is  of  easy  faith,  or  it  nmy  l)e,  craxj, 
mi^  wish  to  exalt  himself  into  a  great 
prophet ;  or  it  may  even  hq>pen  that 
some  powoful  lord,  who  has  good  ibun- 
diUion  and  l)eginning  of  greet  dignitiei» 
will  be  cheered  on  by  this  phenomenon 
to  venture  on  some  new  scheme,  just  aa 
if  God  had  set  up  this  star  in  tibe  dark- 
ness merely  to  enlighten  them.*' 

It  would  hardly  be  supposed,  from  the 
tenor  of  this  last  passage,  that  the  writer 
of  it  was  not  a  determined  enemy  to 
astrological  predictions  of  every  descrip- 
tion. In  1602  he  had  published  a  dis- 
putation, not  now  easily  met  with,  '*  On 
the  Principles  of  Astrology,'*  in  which 
it  seems  that  he  treated  the  professed 
astrologers  with  great  severity.  Tlie 
essence  of  this  book  is  probably  con- 
tained in  the  second  treatise  on  the 
new  star,  which  he  published  in  1606*. 
In  this  volume  he  inveighs  repeatedly 
against  the  vanity  and  worthlessness  of 
ordinary  astrology,  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  professors  of  that  art  know 
that  this  judgment  is  fnronounced  by  one 
well  acquainted  with  its  principles.  ''For 
if  the  vulgar  are  to  pronounce  who  is 
the  best  astrologer,  my  reputation  is 
known  to  be  of  the  highest  order ;  if  tfa^ 

*  The  copy  of  Uiis  worlc  in  the  Brltiah  Muaeuin 
if  Kepler's  presentation  copy  to  our  Jomea  I.  On 
the  blank  leaf,  opposite  the  title-paee,  is  the  foUow- 
Ing  inscription,  apparently  in  the  author's  hand- 
writing:—" Regl  phllosophantl,  philosophns  ser- 
▼iens,  Ftatonl  Diogenes,  Britannias  tenenti,  Pragte 
atipem  mendlcana  ab  Alezaudro,  e  dolio  eondnc- 
titiQ,  hoc  Aoum  philoaoDheaa  miait  ct  commfB- 
d^Ylt." 
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pmiB-  Ifaejodgmeiit  of  theiesrned,  they 
•ve  'already  oondeomed.  Whether  they 
•tand  with  me  m  the  eves  €f  the  popu- 
laoe,  «r  I  fall  with  them  ImCok  the 
kamed,  «n  ^ofh  oases  I  am  m  their 
nmks ;  I  aim  on  a  level  with  them ;  f 
caanat  be  renouaoed/* 

The  Iheoi^  whidi  Kepkr  proposed 
«o  sitfostJttlte  IS  intimated  shortly  m 
ihe  following  passage:  "  I  maintain 
that  the  eolowrs  and  aspeots,  and  con- 
junctions of  the  planets,  are  impressed 
/m  the  natures  -or  faeidties  of  sub* 
lunary  things,  and  when  they  occur, 
jkhat  these  are  excited  as  wdl  in  forming 
«8  in  moving  the  body  over  whose 
notion  th^  preside.  Now  let  no  one 
conceive  a  prejudice  that  I  am  Anxiouidy 
-seeking  to  mend  the  deplorable  and  hope- 
less cause  of  astrdogy  by  far-fetched 
anbtilties  and  miserabie  quibbling.  I  do 
«ot  value  it  sufficiently,  nor  have  I  ever 
shunned  having  astrologers  for  my  ene-' 
tnies.  Bat  a  most  unfiling  experience 
<as  far  as  can  be  hoped  in  natural  phe- 
oocaena)  of  the  exottement  of  sublunary 
-natiires  by  the  conjuaotions  and  aspects 
of  the  plaiiets,  has  instructed  and  com- 
pelled my  unwilling  belief/* 

After  exhausting  other  topics  sug- 
^pested  by  this  new  star,  he examinestbe 
•different  opmions  on  the  cause  of  its  ap- 
'pearance.  Amon^  others  he  mentions 
the  Epicurean  notion,  that  it  was  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,  whose  i^ 
pearaaoe  in  this  form  was  merely  one  of 
the  infinite  number  of  ways  in  which, 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  they  have 
iMen  eombiiMd.  Having  descanted  for 
•some  time  on  thb  opinion,  and  declared 
'himsdf  altogether  hostile  to  it,K^er  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — **  When  I  was  a  vou^, 
vdth  plenty  of  idle  time  on  my  hands, 
I  was  mwsh  taken  with  the  vanity,  of 
irhich  some  grown  men  aane  not  ashamed, 
*<ii  making  anagrams,  by  tran8i>osing  the 
letters  of  my  name,  written  in  Greek, 
so  as  to  make  another  sentence :  out  of 

Js0m99nt  KwXnf»s  1  made  2itfiiMw»  xmitfik«t* ; 
sn  Latin,  out  of  Joannes  Keplerus  came 
JSerperu  in  akuleof.  But  not  bemg  satis- 
fied with  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
and  being  unable  to  make  another,  I 
trusted  the  thing  to  chance,  and  taking 
•out  of  ^  pack  of  playing  cards  as  many 
as  there  were  letters  in  the  name,  I  wrote 
•one  upon  each,  and  then  began  to  shuffle 
them,  and  at  each  shoffle  to  read  them 
in  the  order  th^  came,  to  see  if  any 
gwywing  came  of  it  Now,  mayjiU  tte 
Spiempean^fods  aad  goddessesosuSsund 

*  The  Upvter  of  tbe  Sireai . 
t  A  serpent  kiMt«tisf. 


this  same  diance,  which,  although  X 

rot  a  good  deal  of  time  over  iU  never 
wed  me  anything  like  sense  even  from 
a  distance*.  So  1  gave  up  my  cards  to 
the  Epicurean  etemity^o  be  carried  awav 
into  infinity,  and,  it  is  said,  they  are  still 
^ug  about  there,  in  the  utmost  confo- 
sion  among  the  atoms,  and  have  never 
yet  come  to  any  meaaiag.  I  wUl  tell 
these  dii^utants,  my  opponents,  not  mjr 
own  opinion,  but  my  wife's.  Yesterday 
when  weary  with  writing,  and  my  mind 

fuite  dustar  with  considering  these  atoms, 
was  called  to  st^per,  and  a  salad  I 
had  asked  for  was  set  before  me.  It 
seems  then,  said  I  aloud,  that  if  pewter 
dishes,  leaves  of  lettuce,  grains  of  salt, 
drops  of  water,  vinegar,  and  oil,  and 
slices  of  egg,  had  been  flying  about  in 
the  air  from  all  eternity,  it  might  at  last 
happen  by  chance  that  there  would  come 
a  salad.  Yes,  says  my  wife,  but  not  so 
nioe  a»i  well  dressed  as  this  of  mineis.*' 

Ohaptsb  III. 

Kepler  publishes  his    Supplement  to 

Fiteliion — Theory  of  Refraction, 
During  several  years  KeplerVemained, 
as  he  himself  forcibly  expressed  it, 
begging  his  bread  from  the  emperor  at 
Pra^e,  and  the  splendour  of  bis  nomi- 
nal mcome  served  only  to  increase  his 
irritation,  at  the  real  neglect  under 
which  he  neverthdess  persevared  in  his 
labours.  His  £unily  was  increasing, 
and  he  had  little  wherewith  to  support 
them  beyond  the  uncertain  proce^  of 
his  writings  and  nativities.  His  salary 
was  chuged  partlv  on  the  states  of  Si- 
lesia, paray  on  the  imperial  treasuxy ; 
but  it  was  in  vam  that  r^ated  orders 
were  procured  for  the'payment  of  the 
arrears,  due  to  him.  The  resources  of 
the  empire  were  drained  by  the  constast 
demands  of  an  en^ossm^  war,  and 
Kepler  had  not  sufficient  mfluence  to 
enforce  his  claims  against  those  who 
thought  even  the  smalkst  sum  bestowed 
upon  him  iU  spent,  in  fostering  profit*- 
l&M  ^peculations.  In  oonsequenoe  of 
this  niggardliness,  Kepler  was , forced  to 
postpone  the  publication  of  the  Rudol- 
phine  Tables,  whidihewas  engad^ih 
constructing  from  his  own  and  fVcho 
Brahe's  observations,  and  applied  him- 
self to  other  works  of  a  less  costly  do- 
scription.    Among  these  jnay  he  men- 

*  (o  one  of  Ut  AnonynioiM  wrltina  Kepler  bac 
aiUgnuBmatiscd  his  name,  Joonmet  Keptenu,  In  a 
▼•riety  of  oUier  -form«»  pr«bttbly  seleoted  from  «ke 
JnddfisC  ef  bd«  «lmflU«  i— ^*  iOtDpm  Meviomkm, 
Helmutr  Kapumdt,  Bmtpimis  JSnksUo,  Knm^t 
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tioned  a  "Treatise  on  Comets,"  written 
on  occasion  of  one  which  appeared  in 
1607  :  in  this  he  suggests  that  they  are 
planets  moving  in  straight  lines.  The 
book  published  in  1604,  which  he  en- 
titles "A  Supplement  to  Vitellion," 
may  be  considered  as  containing  the 
first  reaspnable  and  consistent  theory  of 
optics,  especially  in  that  branch  of 
it  usually  term^  dioptrics,  which  re- 
lates to  the  theory  of  vision  through  trans- 
parent substances.  In  ;it  was  first  ex- 
plained the  true  use  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  eye,  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
Baptista  Porta  had  already  approached 
veiy  nearly,  thoufffa  he  stopped  short  of 
the  accurate  trutn.  Kepler  remarked 
the  identity  of  the  mechanism  in  the  eye 
vrith  that  beautiful  invention  of  Porta*s, 
the  camera  obscura ;  showing,  that  the 
light  which  falls  from  external  objects  on 
the  eye  is  refracted  through  a  transpa- 
rent substance,  called,  from  its  form  and 
composition,  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
makes  a  picture  on  the  fine  net- work  of 
nerves,  called  the  retina,  which  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  eye.  The  manner  in  which 
the  existence  of  this  coloured  picture  on 
the  retina  causes  to  the  individual  the 
sensation  of  sight,  belongs  to  a  theory  not 
purely  physical ;  and  l)eyond  this  point 
ICepler  did  not  attempt  to  go. 

The  direction  into  which  rays  of  light 
(as  they  are  usually  called)  are  bent  or 
refracted  in  passing  through  the  air  and 
other  transparent  substances  or  me- 
diums, is  discussed  in  this  treatise  at 
great  length.  Tycho  Brahe  had  been  the 
first  astronomer  who  recognized  the 
necessity  of  making  some  allowance  on 
this  account  in  the  observed  heights  of 
the  stars.  A  long  controversy  arose  on 
this  subject  between  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Rothman,'  the  astronomer  at  Hesse 
Oassel,  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent, 
but  of  odd  and  eccentric  habits.  Neither 
was  altogether  in  the  right,  although 
Tvcho  had  the  advantage  in  theargument. 
He  failed  however  to  establish  the  true 
law  of  refraction,  and  Kepler  has  devoted 
a  chapter  to  an  examination  of  the  same 
question.  It  is  marked  by  precisely  the 
same  qualities  as  those  appearing  so 
conspicuously  in  his  astronomical  writ- 
ings : — great  ingenuity ;  wonderful  per- 
severance; bad  philosophy.  That  this 
may  not  be  taken  solely  u^n  assertion, 
some  samples  of  it  are  8ul))oined.  The 
writings  of  the  authors  of  this  period 
are  little  read  or  known  at  the  present 
day ;  and  it  is  only  by  copious  extracts 
Ihat  any  accurate  nohon  can  be  formed 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  their  labours. 


The  foUowinff  tedious  spedmen  of  Kep- 
ler's mode  of  examining  physical  pheno- 
mena is  advisedly  selected  to  contrast 
with  his  astronomical  researches :  though 
the  luck  and  consequently  the  fame  that 
attended  his  divination  were  widely  dif- 
ferent on  the  two  occasions,  the  method 
pursued  was  the  same.  After  comment- 
ing on  ,the  points  of  difference  between 
Rothman  and  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler  pro» 
ceeds  to  enumerate  his  own  endeavours 
to  discover  the  law  of  refraction. 

"  I  did  not  leave  untried  whether, 
by  assuming  a  horizontal  refraction 
according  to  the  density  of  the  mediun^ 
the  rest  would  correspond  with  the  sines 
of  the  distances  from  the  vertical  direc- 
tion, but  calculation  proved  that  it  was 
not  so :  and  indeed  there  was  no  occa^ 
sion  to  have  tried  it,  for  thus  the  refrac- 
tions wouM  increase  according  to  the 
same  law  in  all  mediums,  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  experiment 

"  The  same  kind  of  objection  may  be 
brought  against  the  cause  of  refraction 
alleged  by  Alhazen'and  Vitellion.  They 
say  that  the  %ht  'seeks  to  be  compenp- 
sated  for  the  bss  sustained  at  the  ob- 
lique impact ;  so  that  in  proportion  .as 
it  is  enfieebled  by  striking  against  the 
denser  medium,  in  the  same  degree  does 
it  restore  its  energy  by  approaching  the 
perpendicular,  that  it  may  strike  the  bot- 
tom of  the  denser  medium  with  greater 
force ;,  for  those  impacts  are  most  for- 
cible which  are  direct  And  they  add 
some  subtle  notions,  I  know  not  what* 
how  the  motion  of  obliquely  incident 
li^ht  is  compounded  of  a  motion  perpen- 
di(iular  and  a  motion  parallel  to  the  dense 
surface,  and  that  this  compound  motion 
is  not  destroyed,  but  only  retarded  by 
meeting  the  denser  medium. 

'*  I  tried  another  way  of  measuring  the 
refraction,  which  should  include  the  den- 
sity of  the  medium  and  the  incidence: 


for,  since  a  dens^  medium  is  the  cause 
of  refraction,  it  seems  to  be  the  sapse 
thing  as  if  we  were  to  prolong  the  depth 
of  the  medium  in  which  the  rays  are  re- 
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fracted  info  as  much  space  as  would  be 
filled  by  the  denser  medium  under  the 
force  of  the  rarer  one. 

"  Let  A  be  the  place  of  the  light,  B  C 
the  surface  of  the  denser  medium,  D  E 
its  bottom.  Let  A  B,  A  G,  A  F  be  rays 
falling  obliquely,  which  yrould  arrive  at 
D,  I,  jH,  if  the  me<Uum  were  uniform. 
But  because  it  is  denser,  suppose  the 
bottom  to  be  depressed  to  K  L,  deter- 
mined by  thi^  that  there  is  as  much  of 
the  denser  matter  contained  in  the  space 
DC  as  of  the  rarer  in  LC :  and  thus,  on 
the  sinking  of  the  whde  bottom  DE,  the 
points  D,  I,  H,  E  will  descend  vertically 
to  L,  M,  N,  K.  Join  the  points  B  L, 
GM,  FN,  cutting  D  E  in  0,P,  Q; 
the  refracted  rays  will  be  AB  O,  A  G  P, 
A  F  9.-—"  Thia  method  is  refuted  by 
experiment ;  it  gives  the  refractions  near 
the  perpendicular  A  C  too  great  in  re- 
spect of  those  near  the  horizon.  Who- 
ever has  leisure  may  verify  this,  either 
by  calculation  or  compasses.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  reasoning  itself  is  not 
▼ery  sure-footed,  and,  whilst  seeking  to 
measure  other  thin^,  scarcely  takes  in 
and  comprehends  itself.**  This  reflec- 
tion must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  dawn 
oif  suspicion  that  his  examination  of  phi- 
losophical questions  began  not  altogether 
at  the  right  end :  it  is  merely  an  ac£now- 
Iddgmetit  that  he  had  not  yet  contrived  a 
theory  with  which  he  was  quite  satisfied 
before  it  was  disproved  by  experiment. 

After  some  experience  of  Kepler*s 
miraciilous  good  fortune  in  seizing  truths 
across  the  wildest  and  most  absura  theo- 
ries, it  is  not  easy  to  keep  clear  of  the  op« 
posite  feeling  of  surprise  whenever  any  of 
his  extravagancies  fail  to  discover  to  him 
aome  beautiful  law  of  nature.  But  we 
onust  follow' him  as  he  plunges  deeper  in 
this  unsuccessful  in(;fuiry ;  and  the  reader 
must  remember,  in  order  fiiliy  to  appre- 
ciate this  method  of  philosophizing,  that 
it  Is  almost  certain  that  Kepler  laboured 
upon  eveiv  one  of  the  gratuitous  sup- 
positions that  he  makes,  until  positive 
experiment  satbfied  him  of  their  incor- 
rectness. 

«'I  go  on  to  other  methods.  Since 
density  is  cleariy  connected  with  the 
cause  of  the  refractions,  and  refraction 
itself  seems  a  kind  of  compression  of 
light,  as  it  were,  towards  the  perpendi- 
cular, it  occurred  to  me  to  examine  whe- 
ther there  was  the  same  proportion  be« 
tween  the  mediums  in  respect  of  density 
and  the  parts  of  the  bottom  illuminated 
by  the  light,  when  let  into  a  vessel,  first 
ampty,  md.  afterwards  filled  with  water. 


This  mode  branches  out  into  many :  for 
the  proportion  may  be  imagined,  either 
in  the  straight  lines^  as  if  one  should 
say  that  the  line  E  Q,  illuminated  by 
refraction,  is  to  EH  illuminated  directly, 
as  the  density  of  the  one  medium  is 
to  that  Of  the  other— Or  another  may 
suppose  the  proportion  to  be  between 
FC  and  FH — Or  it  may  be  conceived 
to  exist  among  surfieu^s,  or  so  that 
some  power  of  E  Q  should  be  to  some 
power  of  E  H  in  this  proportion,  or 
the  circles  or  similar  figures  described 
on  them.  In  this  manner  the  proportion 
of  E  Q  to  E  P  would  be  double  that  of 
EH  to  EI — Or  the  prop(»rtion  may  be 
conceived  existing  among  the  solidities- 
of  the  pyramidal  frustums  FHEC; 
FQEC— Or,  since  the  proportkm  of 
th^  mediums  involves  a  threefold  con* 
sideration,  since  they  have  density  in 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  I  pro- 
ceeded also  to  examine  the  cubic  propor^ 
tions  among  the  lines  E  Q,  E  H. 

**  I  also  considered  other  lines.  From 
any  of  the  points  of  refraction  as  G, 
let  a  perpendicular  GY  be  dropped  upon 
the  bottom.  It  may  become  a  question 
whether  possibly  the  triangle  I  GY, 
that  is,  the  base  I  Y,  is  divided  by  the 
refract^  ray  G  P,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  densities  of  the  mediums. 

"  I  have  put  all  these  methods  herfr 
together,  because  the  same  remark  dis- 
proves them  al).  For,inwhatevermanner, 
whether  as  line,  plane,  or  pyramid,  B I 
observes  a  given  proportion  to  E  P,  or 
the  abbreviated  line  Y I  to  YP,  namely, 
the  proporiion  of  the  mediums,  it  is  sure 
that  E  I,  the  tangent  of  the  distance  of 
the  point  A  from  the  vertex,  ynH  be<- 
come  infinite,  and  will,  therefore  make 
EP  or  YP,  also  infinite.  Therefore, 
I  G  P,  the  angle  of  refraction,  will  be 
entirely  lost ;  and,  as  it  approach^  the* 
horizon,  will  gradually  become  less  and- 
less,  which  is  contrary  to  experiment. 

"I  tried  again  whether  the  images 
are  equally  removed  from  their  points 
of  refraction,  and  whether  the  ratio  of 
the  densities  measures  the  least  dis- 
tance. For  instance,  supposing  B  to 
be  the  image,  C  the  smfaoe  of  the  water, 
K  the  bottom,  and  C  E  to  C  K  in  the 
proportion  of  the  densities  of  the  me 
diums.  Now,  let  F,  G,  B,  be  three 
other  points  of  refraction  and  images  at 
S,  T,  V,  and  let  C  E  be  equal  to  FS,  GT; 
and  B  V.  But  according  to  this  rule  an 
image  E  would  still  be  somewhat  raised 
in  the  perpendicular  A  K,  which  is  con>- 
trary  to  experiment,  not  to  mention  other 
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4MDtndictioBs.  TbiEdix;  whatfaar  the 
froportioQ  of  the  mediums  holds  be- 
tween FH  and  FX«  suppoeing  H  to  be 
Ihe  place  of  the  image  <*  Not  at  «11. 
For  ao,  C  £  would  be  in  the  same  pro- 
|K>rtion  to  C  £•  ao  that  the  height  of 
the  ioiage  would  always  be  the  same, 
which  we  have^  refuted.  Fourthly, 
iwhether  the  rai&mgof  the  image  at  E  is 
io  the  raising  at  H,  as  CEtoFH? 
:^Qt  in  the  least;  for  so  the  images 
^ther  would  never  begin  to  be  raised,  or, 
baving  once  begun,  would  at  last  be 
infkutely  raised,  because  FH  at  last 
becomes  ininite.  Fifthl>%  whether  the 
images  rise  in  proportion  to  the  sines  of 
.tbemclinations  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  sothe 
in'(^ortion  of  ascent  would  be  the  same' 
an  all  miediums.  Sixthly,  aie  then  the 
images  raised  at  frst,  and  in  perpen- 
^oular  radiation,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  mediums,  and  do  th^ 
subsequently  rise  more  and  more  ac- 
cording to  the  sines  of  the  inchnations  ? 
For  so  the  proportion  would  be  oom- 

Sound,  aad  would  become  ditferent  m 
liferent  mediums.  There  is  nothing  in 
it:  for  the  calculation  disa^eed  with 
experiment.  And  generally  it  is  in  vain 
io  nave  regard  to  the  image  or  the  place 
fof  the  image,  for  that  very  reason,  that 
it  is  imaginary.  For  there  is  no  con- 
Acadon  ^tween  the  density  of  the  me- 
dium or  any  real(qua]ity  or  refraction  of 
the  light,  and  an  accident  of  vision,  by 
im  error  of  which  the  image  happens. 

«*  Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  1  had  fol- 
lowed anearly  blindmode  of  inquiry,  and 
had  trusted  to  good  fortune ;  but  now 
I  opened  the  otter  eye,  and  hit  upon  a 
sure  method,  for  1  pondered  the  fact, 
that  the  image  of  a  thing  seen  under 
water  approaches  closely  to  the  true 
jratio  of  the  refraction,  and  almost  mea- 
sures it ;  that  it  is  low  if  the  thing  is 
viewed  directly  from  above ;  that  by  de- 
grees it  rises  as  the  eye  passes  towards 
the  horizon  of  the  water.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reason  alleged  above, 
proves  that  the  measure  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  image,  because  the  image 
is  not  a  thing  actually  existing,  but  arises 
£rom  a  deception  of  vision  which  is 
purely  accidentaL  By  a  comparison  of 
these  conflicting  arguments,  it  occurred 
tome  at  length,  to  seek  the  causes  them^ 
selves  of  the  existence  of  the  image  un- 
der water,  and  in  these  causes  the  mea- 
sure of  the  refractions.  This  c^inioa 
vras  strengthened  in  me  bjr  seeing  that 
opticians  had  not  rightly  pointed  out.the 
cause  of  the  image  which  appears  both 


in  mirrors  and  in  water.  And  this  wsi 
the  origin  of  Ihat  labour  which  I  under- 
took in  the  third  chapter.  Nor,  indeed* 
was  that  labour  trifling,  whilst  hunting 
down  false  opinions  of  all  sorts  among 
the  pnneiples,  in  a  matter  rendered  as 
iatneate  by  the  false  traditions  of  optical 
writeis ;  whilst  striking  out  half  a  dozen 
difPenent  paths,  and  b^inniojg  anew  tbe 
whole  business.  How  often  did  k,  hap- 
pen that  arash  confidence  made  me  look 
up<m  that  which  I  sought  with  snch 
ardour,  as  at  length  dtscovered  I 

"'At  length  I  cat  this  worse  than 
Gordian  knot  of  catoptrios  by  analog 
alone,  by  considering  what  h£q;>pens  la 
mirrors,  and  what  must  happen  analo- 
gically in  water.  In  mirrors,  the  image 
appears  at  a  distance  from  the  real  place 
of  the  object,  not  being  itself  material, 
but  produced  solely  by  reflection  at  the 
polished  surfeuse.  Whence  it  followed 
m  water  also,  that  the  images  rise  and 
approach  the  surfaoe,  not  according  to 
the  law  of  the  greater  or  less  density  is 
the  water,  as  the  view  is  |less  or  mone 
oblic^ue,  but  solely  b^aiuse  of  the  re- 
fraction of  the  ray  of  light  passing 
from  the  object  to  the  eye.  On  which 
assumption,  it  is  {^tn  that  every  attempt 
I  had  hitherto  made  to  measure  refrae^ 
tions  by  the  image,  and  its  elevation, 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  And  this  ba- 
eaane  more  evident  when  I  discovered 
the  true  reason  why  tiie  image  is  m  the 
same  perpendicular  lipe  with  the  diject 
both  in  mirrors  and  in  dense  mediunss. 
When  I  had  succeeded  thi»  far  bjr 
analpgy  in  this  most  difficult  investiga- 
tion,as  to  the  place  of  the  image,  I  be- 
gan to  follow  out  the  analogy  further,  led 
on  by  the  strong  desire  of  measuring 
refraction.  For  I  vdshed  to  get  hold  of 
some  measure  of  some  sort,  no  matter 
how  blindly,  having  no  fear  but  that  so 
soon  as  the  measure  shoukl  be  accurately 
known,  the  cause  would  plainly  i^peae. 
I, went  to  work  as  follows.  In  convex 
mirrors  the  image  is  diminished,  and  juflt 
so  in  rarer  mediums ;  in  denser  n^ediuma 
it  is  magnified,  as  in  concave  mirrors. 
In  convex  mirrors  the  central  parts  of 
the  knage  approach,  and  recede  in  coi^ 
cave  farther  than  towards  the  circumfe* 
rence;  thesamethinghappensin  different 
mediums,  so  that  in  water  the  bottom 
af^ars  dqpvessed,  and  the  surroimding 
parts  elevated.  Hence  it  appears  thaA  a 
denser  medinm  corresponds  with  a  con- 
cave reflecting  surfaoe,  and  a  rarer  <i;ne 
Vfith  a  coavea  one :  it  was  dear,  at  the 
time,  that  the  plane  snrfooe  of  ^ 
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writer  ttllfeots  a  property  of  cnrvvtoiv.  I 
was,  tberefeve,  to  exeog:itate  esinet 
40onaisteDt  wHSi  its  hsflriogtfaiB  eXett^ 
ear?ature,  and  to  see  if  a  reaeon  eouM 
1»e  gi^ran,  why  the  pavte  of  the  watar 
^unrounding  the  imndeat  perpendicular 
'should  vepreseirt  a  greater  dennty  than 
the  parts  jwt  iimder  tiie  perpendiwdar. 
And  60  the  thing  came  round  again  to 
n^  former  attempts,  wfaioh  bemgTefuted 
by  reason  and  experiment,  I  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  seardi  after  a  cause.  I 
then  proceeded  to  measurements/* 

Kepler  then  endeavoared  to  connect 
Ins  measurements  of  different  (quantities 
of  refractionwith  the  cdnic  sections,  and 
was  tolerably  well  pleased  with  some  of 
his  results.  They  were  however  not 
-entirely  sati^foctory,  on  which  lie  breaks 
t)ff  with  the  following  sentence :  **  Now, 
reader,  you  and  I  have  been  detained 
sufficiently  long  whilst  I  haive  heea  at- 
tempting to  eolleot  into  one  faggot  the 
-measure  of  difiterent  refractions :  I  ac- 
knowledge that  the  cause  cannot  be  oon- 
nected  with  this  mode  of  measurement : 
'for  what  is  there  in  oommon  between 
refractions  made  at  the  plane  surfaces  of 
transparent  mediums,  and  mixtilinear 
<eonic  sections  ?  Wherefore,  quod  Deug 
bene  vortat,  we  will  now  have  Imd  enough 
-cf  the  causes  of  this  measure ;  and  al- 
ifeough,  even  now,  we  are  perhaps  err- 
ing some^ng  from  the  truth,  yet  it  is 
"bCTter,  by  working  ©n,  to  show  our  in- 
'dustryytban  our  laEinessby  nedect.** 

Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of 
i%ds  extract,  we  must  add  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  Ch^er,  directed,  as 
^ve  are  told  in  the  margin,  against  the 
**'  Tychonomasticks :"' — 

**  I  know  how  many  blind  men  at  this 
^ay  dispute  about  colours,  and  bow  they 
long  for  some  one  to  give  some  assist- 
-anee  by  argument  to  their  rash  insults 
ef  Tyeho,  and  attacks  upon  this  whole 
-matter  of  refractions ;  who,  if  they  had 
bept  to  themselves  their  poerile  errors 
4tta  naked  ignorance,  «aight  haveesci^)ed  • 
censure  ;  for  that  may  Inppen  to  many 
great  men.  But  sinoe  they  venture  forth 
-publicly,  and  with  thick  books  and  sound- 
^mg  titles,  lay  baits  for  the  applause  of 
<the  unwary,  (for  now^a-days  there  is 
■more  danger  from  tiie  abundance  of  bad 
4>ook8,  than  hcvetofore  from  tiieladcof 
good  ones,)  therefore-let  them  know  that 
« time  is  set  for  them  publicly  to  amend 
iheir  own  errcxrs.  If  they  longer  delay 
doing  this,  it  shall  be  open,  either  to  me 
«r  anv  c^her,  to  do  to  these  unftuuppy 
meddlers  in  seometry  as  they  have  taken 
iiponthemBOTestodo  withiespect  to  men 


taf  tiKinghestrepotatioii.  And  i^lth9iii;ii 
'tins  labour  will  be  despicable,  from  ue 
^ik  nature  of  the  follies  agunfct  whieh^it 
wffl  be  directed,  yet  so  much  mose  bV 
^oessary  than  tint  which  the;^  have  vm^ 
dertakeua^ainst  others,  as  he  is  a  greater 
fMifalie  nuisanoe,  who  endeavours  ta 
slander  good  and  necessary  inventioi% 
than  lie  v^o  fancies  hehas  found  what 
isimposfflble  to  discover.  M^aawhikw 
M  them  oease  to  {dume  "tiKmselKes  on 
the  sHeoce  which  is  another  word  for 
their  imn  obscufity/*' 

Al&ougfa  £epl^  failed,  as  we  ha¥e 
.seen,  to  detect  the  true  law  of  refraction^ 
(which  was  dkcovered  some  years  later 
by  Willibrord  SneU,  a  Flemish  mathe^ 
matician,)  there  are  many  things  w^ 
deserving  notice  in  his  investigatioao. 
He  remariced,  that  the  quantity  of  re- 
fraction woidd  alter,  if  the  height  of  the 
atmosnhere  should  vary ;  aaul  alsq,  thdt 
it  would  be  different  at  different  tenpe* 
ratures.  Both  these  sources  of  vana- 
tion  are  now^  constantly  taken  into  ac- 
count,'tiie  barometer  and  thermometer 
giving  exact  indieaUons  of  these  changes. 
There  is  also  a  "wary  curious  passage  an 
one  of  his  letters  to  Br^ger,  written  in 
1605,  on  the  siA^ect  of  the  colours  in 
the  rainbow.  It  is  in  these  words  :-^ 
'^Sinoe  every  one  sees  a  diffierent  rain- 
bow, it  is  possil^  that  some  oAe  majr 
see  a  rainbow  in  the  very  {dace  of  nqr 
sight  In  this  case,  the  medium  is  co- 
loured at  the  place  of  my>ision,  to  whidi 
the  solar  ray  comes  to  me  through 
water,  rain,  or  aqueous  vapours.  For 
the  rainbow  is  seen  when  the  sun  is 
timing  between  ram,  that  is  to  sav,  when 
the  sun  also  is  visible.  Why  {ben  do 
I  not  see  the  sun  green,  yellow,  r^ui,  and 
blue,  if  vision  ie&s  place  according  to 
the  mode  of  illumination  ?  I  will  sajr 
something  foryouto  attack  or  examine. 
The  sxm*s  rays  are  not  coloured,  exceft 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  refraotioa* 
Whether  you  are  in  the  optical  chaa* 
ber,  or  standing  opposite  glass  globes, 
or  waUdng  in  the  momiog  dew,  evenp- 
where  it  is  obvicms  that  acertain  and  o^ 
finite  angle  is  observed,  under  which, 
when  seen  in  dew,  in  glass,  in  water,  the 
sun's  splendour  iqppears  coloured,  aad 
under  no  other  angle.  There  is  no 
oolouzing  by  mererSlezion,  without  tfai^ 
refraction  of  a  denser  medium.*'  How 
ch>sely  does  Kepl^  ftpp^>  '^  ^^  V^ 
sage,  to  aiq[>roa^  the  disooviery  which 
forms  not  the  least  part  of  Newton^ 
fEunel 

We  also  find  in  this  work  a  deienee  #f 
the  o|snion  that  the  planets  ajas  Imni . 
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nous  of  themselves ;  on  the  nround  that 
the  inferior  planets  would,  on  the  contrary 
supposition,  display  phases  like  those  of 
the  moon  when  passmg  l)etween  us  and 
the  sun.  The  use  of  the  telescope  was 
not  then  known ;  and,  when  some  years 
later  the  form  of  the  disk  of  the  planets 
3was  mcHpe  clearly  defined  with  their 
assistance,  Kepler  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  his  assertions  verified  by  the 
discoveries  of  Gralileo,  that  these  changes 
do  actually  take  place.  In  another  of 
his  speculations,  connected  with  the  same 
subject,  he  was  less  fortunate.  In  1607 
a  black  spot  appeared  on  the  foce  of  sun, 
sncli  as  may  almost  always  be  seen  with 
the  assistance  of  the  telescope,  although 
they  are  seldom  large  enough  to  be  visible 
to  the  unassisted  eye.  Kepler  saw  it  for 
a  short  time,  and  mistook  it  for  the  planet 
Mercury,  and  with  his  usual  precipi- 
tancy hastened  to  publish  an  account  of 
his  observation  of  this  rare  phenomenon. 
A  few  years  later,  Galileo  discovered  with 
his  glasses,  a  great  number  of  similar 
roots ;  and  Kepler  immediately  retracted 
the  opinion  announced  in  his  treatise, 
and  acknowledged  his  belief  that  previous 
accounts  of  the  same  occurrence  which 
he  had  seen  in  old  authors,  and  which 
he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling with  his  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  Mercury,  were  to  be 
referred  to  a  like  mistake.  On  this  occa- 
aion  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
Kepler^s  candour  and  real  love  of  truth 
appeared  in  a  most  favourable  light. 
Disregarding  entirely  the  disagreeable 
necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  this  new  instrument,  of  retract- 
ing several  opinions  which  he  had  main- 
tained with  considerable  warmth,  he 
ranged  himself  at  once  on  the  side  of  Gali- 
leo, in  opposition  to  the  bitter  and  deter- 
mined hostility  evinced  by  most  of  those 
"whose  theories  were  endangered  by  the 
new  views  thus  offered  of  the  heavens. 
Kepler's  quarrel  with  his  pupil,  Horky,  on 
this  account,  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
'*  Life  of  Gahleo  f  and  this  is  only  a  se- 
lected instance  from  the  numerous  occa- 
sions on  which  he  espoused  the  same 
unpopular  side  of  the  argument  He 
published  a  dissertation  to  accompany 
Galileo's  '*  Intelligencer  of  the  Stars,** 
in  which  he  warmly  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  that  illustrious  inquirer  into 
nature.  His  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  some  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  hadtak^n  a  very  opposite 
view  of  Galileo's  merit^  and  seem  .to 
have  laboured  much  to  disturb  their  mu- 
tual regard ;  Mastlin  especially,  Kepler's 


early  instructor,  seldom  mentioned  to  him 
the  name  of  Galileo,  without  some  con- 
temptuous expression  of  dislike.  These 
statements  have  rathet  disturbed  .the 
chronological  order  of  the  account  of 
Kepler's  works.  We  now  return  to  the 
year  J  6 09,  in  which  he  published  .his 
great  and  extraordinary  book,  •*  On  the 
Motions  of  Mars ;"  a  work  which  holds 
the  intermediate  place,  and  is  in  truth 
the  connecting  link,  between  the  disco^ 
veries  of  Copernicus  and  Newton.         ^ 

Chapter  IV. 
Sketch  of  the  Astronomical    Theoriee 

h^ore  Kepler. 
Kepler  had  begun  to  labour  upon 
these  commentaries  from  the  moment, 
when  he  first  made  lycho's  acouaint- 
ance ;  and  it  is  on  this  work  that  his  re- 
putation should  be  made  mainly  to  rest 
u  is  marked  in  many  places  with  his 
characteristic  precipitancy,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
announced  in  it  (fiainous  among  astro- 
nomers by  the  name  of  the  Equate 
Description  of  Areas)  was  blundered  upoa 
by  a  lucky  compensation  <rf  errors,  of 
the  nature  of  which  Kepler  remained 
ignorant  to  the  very  last  Yet  there  is/ 
more  of  the  inductive  method  in  this  than 
in  any  of  his  other  publkations ;  and  the( 
unwearied  perseverance  with  which  he  ex- ' 
hausted  years  in  hunting  down  his  often 
renewed  theories,  till  at  length  he  seemed 
to  arrive  at  the  true  one,  almost  by  having 
previously  disproved  every  other,  excites 
a  feeling  of  astonishment  nearly  i^ 
proaching  to  awe.  It  is  wonderful  how 
he  contrived  to  retain  his  vivacity  and 
creative  fancy  amongst  the  clouds  of 
figures  which  he  conjured  up  round  him ; 
for  the  slightest  hint  or  shade  of  proba#- 
billty  was  sufficient  to  plunge  him  into 
the  midst  of  the  most  labonous  compo- 
tations.  He  was  by  no  means  an  accu- 
rate calculator,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing character  which  he  has  given  of  hinr- 
seu: — **  Something  of  these  delays  must 
be  attributed  to  my  own  temper,  for  non 
omnia  f)099umu9  omnes,  and  I  am  totally 
unable  to  observe  any  order;  what  I  do 
suddenly^  I  do  confiisedly,  and  if  I  pro- 
duce any  thing  well  arran^d,  it  has  been 
done  ten  times  over.  Sometimes  an 
error  of  calculation  committed  by  hurry,, 
delays  me  a  great  length  of  time.  I 
could  indeed  publish  an  infinity  of  things, 
for  though  my  reading  is  confined, 
my  imagination  is  abundant,  but  I  grow 
dissatisfied  with  such  confusion :  I  get 
disgusted  and  out  of  humour,  and  either 
throw  them  away«  or  put  them  aside  to 
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be  looked  at  again ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  written  again,  for  that  is  generally 
the  end  of  it  I  entreat  you,  my  Mends, 
not  to  condemn  me  for  ever  to  grind  in 
the  mill  of  mathematical  calculations  : 
allow  me  some  time  for  philosophical 
speculations,  my  only  deligW* 

He.  was  venr  seldom  able  to  afford 
the  expense  of  maintaining  an  assist- 
ant, and  was  forced  to  go  throuiB;h  most 
of  the  drudgerv  of  his  calculations  by 
himself;  and  the  most  confirmed  and 
merest  arithmetician  could  not  have 
toiled  more  doggedly  than  Kepler  did  in 
the  work  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

In  order  that  the  language  of  his  as- 
tronomy may  be  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  older 
theories.  When  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  planets  did  not  move  regularly 
round  the  earth,  which  was  supnosed  to 
be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  worla,  a  me- 
chanism was  contrived  by  which  it  was 
thought  that  the  apparent  irregularity 
•could  be  represented,  and  yet  the  prin- 
ciple of  umform  motion,  which  was  ad- 
hered to  with  superstitious  reverence, 
xaight  be  preserved.  This,  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  consisted  in  supposing  the 
planet  to  move  uniformly  in  a  small 
circle,  call^  an  epicycle,  the  centre  of 
vrhich  moved  with  an  equal  angular 
motion  in  the  opposite  direction  round 
the  earth*.  The  circle  D  d,  described 
by  D,  the  centre  of  the  epicycle,  was 
called  the  cUferent.  For  instance,  if  the 
planet  was  supposed  to  l>e  at  A  when 
4he  centre  of  the  epicycle  was  at  D,  its 


position,  when  the  centre  of  the  epicycle 
had  removed  to  rf,  would  be  at  p,  found 
by  drawing  dp  parallel  to  D  A.  Thus, 
the  angle  a  dp,  measuring  the  motion  of 
tiie  planet  in  its  eincycle,  would  be  equal 

*  By  "  Ui«  opposite  dlrecUoD*'  is  meaDt,  that 
while  the  motion  in  tlie  circtiinference  of  one 
circle  appeared,  at  Tiewed  from  its  centre,  to  l>e 
from  left  to  right,  the  other,  Tiewed  from  its  centre, 
appeared  from  right  to  left.  This  must  be  under- 
stood  whencrei*- these  or  similar  expressions  are 
repeated. 


to  DEd,  the  angle  described  by  the 
centre  of  the  epicycle  in  the  deferent. 
The  angle pEd  between  Ep,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a  planet  so  moving  would 
be  seen  from  the  earth,  supi)osed  to  be 
at  £,  and  E  d  the  direction  in  which  il 
would  have  been  seen  had  it  been  mov- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  deferent,  was 
called  the  equation  of  the  orbit,  the 
word  equation,  in  the  lan^age  of  astro- 
nomy, signifying  what  must  be  added 
or  taken  from  an  irregularly  varying 
quantity  to  make  it  vary  uniformly. 

As  the  accuracy  of  .observations  in- 
creased, minor  irregularities  were  dis- 
covered, which  were  attempted  to  be 
accounted  for  by  making  a  second 
deferent  of  the  epicycle,  and  making 
the  centre  of  a  second  epicycle  revolve 
in  the  circumference  of  the  first,  and 
so  on,  or  else  by  supposing  the  revo- 
lution in  the  epicycle  not  to  be  com- 
pleted in  exactly  the  time  in  which  its 
centre  is  carried  round  the  deferent. 
Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  make  a  re* 
mark  by  which  the  geometrical  repre- 
sentation of  these  inequidities  was  consi- 
derably simplified.  In  fact,  if  E  C  l)e 
taken  equal  topd,  Cd  will  be  a  paral- 
leloi(ram,  and  consequently  Cp  equal 
to  £  i;^  so  that  the  machinery  of  the 
first  deferent  and  epicycle  amounts  to 
supposing  that  the  planet  revolves  uni- 
formly in  a  circle  round  the  point  O, 
not  coincident  with  the  place  of  the 
earth.  This  was  consequently  called 
the  excentric  theory,  in  opposition  to 
the  former  or  concentric  one,  and  was 
received  as  a  great  improvement.  As 
the  point  d  is  not  represented  by  this 
construction,  the  equation  to  the  orbit 
was  measured  by  the  an^le  CpE, 
which  is  equal  top  Ed.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  give  any  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  old  astronomers  de- 
termined the  magnitudes  and  positions 
of  these  orbits,  either  in  the  concentric 
or  excentric  theory,  the  present  object 
being  little  more  than  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  it  wiU  be  neces- 
sary to  use  in  describing  Kepler*s  in> 
vestigations. 

To  explain  the  irregularities  observed 
in  the  otner  planets,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  introduce  another  hypothesis,  in 
adopting  which  the  severity  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniform  motion  was  somewhat 
relaxed.  The  machinery  consisted  pattly 
of  an  excentric  deferent  round  £,  the 
earth,  and  on  it  an  epicyde,  in  which  the 
planet  revolved  uniformly ;  but  the  centre 
of  the  epicycle,  instead  ot  revolving  uni- 
formly round  C,  the  centre  of  the  deferent,. 
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as  it  hftd  hitherto  been  made  to  do,  was 
supposed  to  moYe  in  its  cireumferenee 
i/mh  an  untform  angular  motion  round 
a  third  point,  Q ;  thi  necessary  effect  of 
wbieh  supposition  was»  that  the  linear 
motion  of  the  centre  of  the  epicycle 
ceased  to  be  uniform.  There  were  thus 
three  points  to  be  considered  within  the 
deferent ;  £,  the  place  of  the  earth  - 
C,  the  centre  of  the  defierent,  and  some- 
times called  the  centre  of  the  orbit ;  and 
Q,  called  the  centre  of  the  ecjuant,  be- 
caose,  if  any  drde  were  described  round 
Q,  the  plaaet  would  appear  to  a  spec- 
tator at  Q,  to  be  moving  equably  in  it 
It  was  long  uncertain  what  situation 
should  be  assigned  to  the  centre  of  the 
equant,  so  as  best  to  represent  the  ir- 
regularities to  a  spectator  on  the  earth, 
until  Rolemv  decried  on  placing  it  (in 
every  case  but  that  of  Mercury,  the 
obsorvations  on  which  were  very  doubt- 
ful) so  that  C,  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  lay 
just  half  way  in  the  straight  line,  joining 
Q,  the  centre'of  equable  motion,  and  £, 
the  place  of  the  earth.  TbisisthefiunouB 
principle,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
bisection  of  the  exeentricity. 

The  first  equation  requhed  for  the 
plftnet*s  motion  was  thus  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  displacement  of  £,  the  earth, 
fimm  Q,  the  centre  of  uniform  motion, 
wdaidi  was  called  the  excentrieitv  of  the 
eqnant:  it  might  be  represented  by  the. 
Bade  if  E  M,  drawii^  £  M  psralld  to 
Qd;  for  dearly  M  would  We  been 
the  place  of  w  centre  of  the  epicnrele 
at  the  end  of  a  time  proportional  ta 
I>  if^  hadit  moved  with  an  equable  anen* 
lav  motion  round  £  instead  of  Q.  Tid% 
aiigleifBM,oritsequalE^Q,waeeaUed 
the  equation  of  the  centre  (t.  e.  of  the 
centre  of  thecpi^de);  and  is  dearly 
groito  than  if  £  Q,  the  ezecntr^ 
city  of  the  eouant,  had  been  "'no  greatar 
then  £  C,  called  the  exeentricity  of  the 
orbit  The  second  equation  was  mea^ 
sured  by  the  angle  subtended  at£  by  d^ 
the  eentre  of  m^  epicycle,  and  p  the 


planet*s  plaeein  its  ciiTwnfaienoa :  ft  warn 
called  indiffierentiy  the  eqnation  of  the 
orbit,  or  of  the  argmnent.  In  order  to 
atcoont  for  the  apparent  stations  and 
retrogradations  oi  the  pkuaeti,  it  be* 
came  necessaay  to  suppose  that  many 
revolutions  in  me  latter  were  completed 
duBUig  one  of  the  former*  The  Ta- 
riaitions  of  latitude  of  the  planets  wew 
exhibited  by  supposing  not  only  that  tbe 
planes  of  their  deferents  were  oUique  to 
the  plane  t>f  the  ecliptic  and  that  the 
plane  of  the  epieycle  waa  also  oblique  to 
thatofthedefisrent,bQtthattheindiBatiMi 
of  the  two  latter  was  eontinutyjy  clumg- 
ing^  although  Kepler  doubts  whether 
this  latter  complication  was  admitted  by 
Rolemy.  In  the  inferior  planets,  itwaa 
even  thought  necessary  to  give  to  the 
plane  of  the  egicyde  two  oscnllatory  mo- 
tions on  axes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

The  astronomers  at  this  period 
were  much  struck  with  a  remarkable 
connexion  between  the  levolutions  of 
the  superior  planets  in  their  epicydes,. 
and  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun ;  for 
when  in  conjunction  with  the  sun«  aa 
seen  from  the  earth,  they  were  always 
found  to  be  in  the  apogee,  or  point  of 
greatest  distance  from  the  earth,  of  their 
epicyde;  and  when  in  opposition  to  tt» 
Sun,  they  were  as  regularly  in  the  peri- 
gee, or  point  of  nearest  approadi  of  the 
e^cy^e.  This  eorresp^idence  between 
two  phenomena,  which,  aeoording  to 
the  old  astronomy,  were  entirdy  uncon- 
nected, was  very  pcrfdexing,  and  it  seema 
to  have  been  one  of  the  facts  which  1^ 
Copernicus  to  substitute  the  theory  of 
the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun. 

As  time  wore  on,  the  superstructure 
of  excentrics  and  epicycles,  which  had 
been  strained  into  representing  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavens  at  a  particular 
moment,  grew  out  of  shape,  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  an  artM- 
dal  system  was,  that  it  became  next  to 
impossible  to  foresee  what  ruin  might 
be  produced  ia  a  remote  part  of  it  by 
any  attempt  to  repair  thecUrangementa 
and  refit  the  parta  ta  the  oh^ges,  as 
they  began  to  oe  remarked  im  any  par- 
ticular pomt  In  the  ninth  century  of 
onr  era,  Ftolemy*s  tables  were  alr^y 
useliesi>  and  aU  those  that  were  con- 
trived  with  unceasing  toil  to  sii^pfy 
their  place,  rapidly  became  as  unaer- 
visaable  as  they^  Still  the  triumph  of 
genius  was  seen  in  the  veneration  that 
continued  to  be  paid  to  the  assniBj^ 
tions  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipinwhus ;  and 
even  when  the  great  reformer,  Coper-^ 
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msoM,  agpfjetred,  he  did  not  fov  aldiuc 
time  intend  te  do  more  than  slightly 
modify  their  piindptes.  That  wfaieh  Ke 
foimd  difficult  in  the  Rdemaic  system* 
Ymsnone  of  the  ineonvenienees  by  which, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  new  sjis- 
tern,  it  has  become  common  to  demon- 
strate the  inferiority  of  the  o^i  one ;  it 
was  the  displacement  of  the  eentre  of 
the  equant  from  the  centre  of  the  orbit 
that  prmcipally  indisposed  htm  against 
it,  and  led  him  toendeayonrto  represent 
the  appearances  by  some  other  combina- 
tions of  really  uniform  circular  motions. 
There  was  an  old  system,  called  the 
•Bgyptktn,  according  to  which  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  the  Sun  cmsulated 
round  the  earth,  the  srni  carrying  with 
it,  as  two  moons  or  satellites,  the  other 
two  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury.  This 
sy^iem  had  neter  entirdy  lost  credit: 
it  had  been  maintained  in  the  fifth  een* 
tury  by  Martianus  Capella*,  and  in* 
deed  it  was  almost  sanctioned,  though 
not  fomifally  taught,  by  Ptolemy  himself, 
M9hen  he  made  the  mean  motion  of  the 
sun  the  same  as  that  of  the  centres  of 
the  q)icycles  of  both  these  planets.  The 
remark  which  had  also  been  made  by  the 
old  astronomers,  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  superior  planets  in  their 
epicydes,  led  him  straight  to  the  expee- 
tation  that  he  might,  peihaps,  producethe 
uniformity  he  sought  by  extending  the 
Egyptian  system  to  these  also,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  shape  in  which 
his  reform  was  originally  projected. 
It  was  iilready  allowed  that  the  centre  of 
the  orbits  of  ail  the  planets  was  not  com- 
ddent  with  the  earth,  but  removed  from « 
it  by  the  space  £  C.  Thisfirst  change 
merely  made  EC  the  same  for  all  tfie 
planets^  and  e^ual  to  the  nseao  distance 
of  the  earth  tiont  the  sun.  This  sys- 
tem >(terwards  acquired  great  ceie«- 
brity  through  its  adoption  by  Tycho 
Bcane,  who  bdieved  it  orighMited  with 
himself  Itnught  perhaps  hvre  been 
at  tfaie  psfiod  of  hia  reseavdMSk  that 
Oiq^cmiicna-  waa  shmek  with  the  pae- 
aigo  m  the  Latin  and  Greek  anthers^ 
tewhieb  he  refers  as  testifying  the  ex- 
isCeneeef  an  okl  belief  ift  the  metson 
oiH^  eicth  round  the  ami.  Heim- 
wdialriy  MCMiiaed  hew  muah  tlna 
atantion  wouM  fWfaer  his  pnnei-^ 
plea  o£  UBifeimity,  by  referring  all  the 

*  Temu  If  ercnrinaqae,  Ucet  ortiu  occatusque 
qaolidiaoo*  otcendont,  tamen  coram  drcall  ternui 
oiBBiii»  DOB  MnMnal,  aed  elrca  ■olen»  la^rt  am- 
btta  daciUaiitar.  Danique  drouloram  aooram 
ccntroD  in  lole  cDistltuuDt.— De  NupUif  FhUolGl- 
gi»  et  Mercuril.  Vlctntin.  l#9b 


Sanetary  motions  to  one  centre,  and 
d  not  hesitate  to  embrace  it.  The  idea. 
of  explaining  the  daily  and  prineipal 
apparent  motions  of  the  heairemy  bodies 
by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  would  be  the  ooncludii^  change,, 
and  became  almost  a  necessary  con»> 
sequence  of  his  previous  improvements^ 
as  it  was  manifestly  at  variance  witb 
his  princq>les  to  give  to  all  the  pia* 
nets  and  starry  worlds  a  rapid  daily 
motion  round  the  centre  of  the  eartlv 
now  that  the  latter  was  removed  from 
its  former  supposed  post  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  was  itsdf  carried  with 
an  annual  motion  round  another  fixed 
point 

The  reader  wonld,  however,  form  mm 
inaccurate  notion  of  the  system  of  Co* 
pernicus,  if  he  supposed  that  it  com- 
prised no  more  than  the  theory  that 
each  i^Kiet,  including  the  earth  among^ 
them,  revolved  in  a  simple  circular  orbit 
rocuid  the  sun.  Copermcus  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  hea^ 
veiuy  bodies,  not  to  be  aware  that  such 
orbits  would  not  accurately  represent 
them ;  the  motion  he  attributed  to  the 
eaith  round  the  sun,  was  at  first  merely 
intended  to  account  for  those  which 
were  called  the  second  inequalities  of  the 
planets,  according  te  which  they  ap- 
pear one  while  to  move  forwards,  then 
backwards,  and  at  inteAnediate  periods, 
stationary,  and  which  thenceforward 
were  also  called  the  optical  equations^ 
as  h&ng  merely  an  optical  illusion* 
With  r^ard  to  what  were  called  the 
first  inequalities,  or  physical  equations,, 
arising  from  a  real  inequality  of  motion^ 
he  sml  retained  the  machinerv  of  the 
deferent  and  epicycle ;  and  all  the  al« 
teration  he  attempted  in  the  orbits  of 
the  superior  planets  was  an]  extension 
of  the  concentric  theory  to  supi)ly  the 
place  of  the  equant,  which  he  considered 
the  blot  of  the  system.  His  theory  for 
this  pnrpose  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing aiagram«  where  S  represents  tlieHm^. 


'Ddr  the  defefent  or  mean  orbit  of  flie 
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planet,  on  which  revolves  the  centre  of 
the  great  epicycle,  whose  radius,  D  F, 
was  taken  at  j  of  Ptolemy's  excentricity 
of  the  equant ;  and  round  the  circum- 
ference of  this  revolved,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  centre  of  the  little  epicycle, 
whose  radius,  FP,  was  made  equal  to 
the  remaining  |  of  the  excentricity  of  the 
equant. 

The  planet  P  revolved  in  the  circum- 
ference.of  the  little  epicycle,  in  the  same 
dired ion  with  the  centre  of  the  great  epi- 
cycle in  the  circumference  of  the  defe- 
rent, hut  with  a  double  angular  velocity. 
The  planet  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
perigee  of  the  little  epicycle,  when  its 
centre  was  in  the  apogee  of  the  greater ; 
and  whilst,  for  instance,  D  moved  equably 
though  the  angle  DSd,  F  moved  through 
h  d/=D  Srf,  and  P  through  r  fp^ 
•2DScf. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  construc- 
iion  gives  nearly  the  same  result  as 
Ptolemy's;  for  the  deferent  and  great 
epicycle  have  been  already  shown  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  an  excentric  circle 
round  S,  and  indeed  Copernicus  latterly 
-80  represented  it :  the  effiect  of  his  con- 
struction, as  given  above,  may  therefore 
be  reproduced  in  the  following  simpler 
form,  in  which  only  the  smaller  epicycle 
is  retained : 


In  this  construction,  the  place  of  the 
^planet  is  found  at  the  end  of  any  time 
proportional  to  F  /,  by  drawing  /  r 
parallel  to  SF,  and  takingr/jE?=2  Fo/. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  if  we  take  O  Q,  equal 
to  F  P,  (already  assumed  equal  to  f  of 
Rolemy's  excentricity  of  the  equant,) 
since  S  0  is  equal  to  }  cf  the  same, 
that  S  Q  is  the  whole  of  Ptolemy*s  ex- 
centricity of  the  equant ;  and  therefore, 
^that  Q  IS  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
his  equant.  It  Is  also  plain  if  we  join 
Qp,  since  rfp  =  2Fo/,  and  oQ  = 
/jo,l  that  p  Q  is  parallel  to  /o,  and, 
therefore,pQP  is  proportional  to  the 
time;  so  Uiat  the  planet  moves  uni- 
formly about  the  same  point  Q,  ag  in 
Plokmy's  theory ;  and  if  we  bisect  S  Q 


in  C,  which  is  the  poation  of  the  centre 
of  Rolemy's  deferent,  the  planet  will, 
according  to  Copernicus,  move  very 
nearly,  though  not  exactly,  in  the  same 
circle,  whose  radius  is  CP,  as  that 
given  by  the  simple  excentric  theoiy. 

The  explanation  offered  by  Coperni- 
cus, of  the  motions  of  the  inferior  plii- 
nets,  differed  again  in  form  from  that  of 
the  others.  He  here  introduced  what 
was  called  a  hypocyde^  which,  in  fact, 
was  nothing  but  a  deferent  not  including 
the  sun,  round  which  the  centre  of  the 
orbit  revolved.  An  epicycle  in  addition 
to  the  hypocyde  was  inhx>duced  into 
Mercury's  orbit.  In  this  epicycle  he 
was  not  supposed  to  revolve,  but  to 
librate,  or  move  up  and  down  in  its 
diameter.  Copernicus  had  recourse  to 
this  complication  to  satisfy  an  erroneous 
assertionof  Ptolemy  with  regard  to  some 
of  Mercury's  inequalities.  He  jdso  re- 
tained the  oscillatory  motions  ascribed 
by  Rolemy  to  the  planes  of  the  epicy- 
cles, in  order  to  explain  the  unequal 
latitudes  observed  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  nodes,  or  intersections  of  the 
orbit  of  the  planet  with  the  ecliptic.  Into 
this  intricacy,  also,  he  was  led  by  placing 
too  much  confidence  in  Piolemy's  obser- 
vations, which  he  was  unable  to  satisfy 
by  an  unvarying  obliquify.  Other  very 
important  errors,  such  as  his  belief  that 
the  line  of  nodes  always  coincided  with 
the  line  of  apsides,  or  places  of  greatest 
and  least  distance  from  the  centiul  body, 
(whereas,  at  that  time,  in  the  case  of 
Mars,  for  instance,  they  were  nearly  90^ 
asunder,)  prevented  him  from  accurately 
representing  many  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena. 

These  brief  details  may  serve  to  show 
that  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
theory  of  Cop«micus  was  not  altogether 
so  simple  a  question  as  sometimes  it 
may  have  been  considered.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  little  remarkable,  while  it  is 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  that  these  very  intricacies,  with 
which  Kepler's  theories  have  enabled  us 
to  dispense,  were  the  only  parts  of  the 
system  of  Copernicus  that  were  at  first 
received  with  approbation.  His  theory 
of  Mercury,  especially,  was  considered 
a  masterpiece  of  subtle  invention* 
Owing  to  his  dread  of  the  unfavourable 
judgment  he  anticipated  on  the  main 
principles  of  his  system,  his  work  re- 
mained unpublished  during  forty  years, 
and  was  at  last  given  to  the  world  only 
just  in  time  to  allow  Copernicus  to  re- 
ceive the  first  copy  of  it  a  few  hours 
before  his  death. 
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Account  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
motions  of  Mars — Discovery  of  the 
Lata  of  the  eqtmble  descnpiion  of 
Areas,  and  of  Elliptic  Orbits. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  Kep- 
ler*s  innovations,  but  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  one  of  the  brightest  points 
of  his  character,  not  to  preface  them  by 
his  own  animated  exhortation  to  his 
readers.  **  If  any  one  be  too  dull  to  com- 
prehend the  science  of  astronomy,  or  too 
feeble-minded  to  believe  in  Copernicus 
without  prejudice  to  his  piety,  my  advice 
to  such  a  one  is,  that  he  should  quit  the 
astronomical  schools,  and  condemning, 
if  he  has  a  mind,  any  or  all  of  the  theories 
of  philosophers,  let  him  look  to  his  own 
afiairs,  and  leaving  this  worldly  travail, 
let  him  go  home  and  plough  his  fields : 
and  as  often  as  he  lifts  up  to  this  goodly 
heaven  those  eyes  with  which  alone  he 
is  able  to  see,  let  him  pour  out  his 
heart  in  praises  and  tha!nksgiving  to 
God  the  Creator ;  and  let  him  not  fear 
but  he  is  offering  a  worship  not  ^ss  ac- 
ceptable than  his  to  whom  God  has 
granted  to  see  yet  more  clearly  with  the 
ejres  of  his  mind,  and  who  both  can  and 
will  praise  his  God  for  what  he  has  so 
discovered." 

Kepler  did  not  by  anjr  means  under- 
rate the  importance  of  his  labours,  as  is 
sufficiently  shewn  by  the  sort  of  coUo- 
quial  motto  which  he  prefixed  to  his 
work.  It  consists  in  the  first  instance 
of  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  the 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  Peter  Ramus. 
This  distinguished  philosopher  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  passage  in  question,  after  calling  on 
his  contemporaries  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
Astronomy  unassisted  by  any  hypo- 
thesis, he  promised  as  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  vacate  his  own  chair  in  fa- 
vour of  any  one  who  should  succeed  in 
this  object.  Ramus  perished  in  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  Kepler 
apostrophizes  him  as  follows : — '*  It  is 
well.  Ramus,  that  you  have  forfeited  your 
pledge,  by  quitting  your  life  and  profes- 
sorship together :  for  if  you  stiU  held  it, 
I  would  certainly  claim  it  as  of  right  be- 
longing to  me  on  account  of  this^  work, 
as  I  could  convince  you  even  with  your 
own  logic."  It  was  rather  bold  in  Kepler 
to  assert  his  claim  to  a  reward  held  out 
for  a  theory  resting  on  no  hypothesis,  by 
right  of  a  work  filted  with  hypotheses  of 
the  most^  startling  description ;  but  of 


the  vast  importance  of  this  book  there 
can  be  no ,  doubt ;  and  throughout  the 
many  wild  and  eccentric  ideas  to  which 
we  are  introduced  in  the  course  of  it,  it 
is  fit  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
form  part  of  a*work  which  is  almost  the 
basis  of  modem  Astronomy." 

The  introduction  contains  a  curious 
criticism  of  the  commonly-received 
theory  of  gravity,  accompanied  with 
.  a  declaration  of  Kepler's  own  opinions 
on  the  same  subject.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  in  it  have  been 
already  quoted  in  the  life  of  Galileo ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  are  too  important  to 
Kepler's  reputation  to  be  omitted  here, 
containing  as  they  do  a  distinct  and 
positive  enunciation  of  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  Kepler  estimated  rightly 
the  importance  of  the  theory  here  traced 
out  by  him,  since  on  every  other  occa- 
sion he  advocated  principles  with  which 
it  is  scarcely  reconcileable.  The  dis- 
cussion is  introduced  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  The  motion  of  heavy  bodies  hinders 
many  from  believing  that  the  earth  is 
moved  hy  an  anim^  motion,  or  rather 
a  magnetic  one.  Let  such  consider  the 
following  propositions.  A  mathematical 
point,  whether  the  centre  of  the  universe 
or  not,  has  no  power,  either  effectively 
or  objectively,  to  move  heavy  bodies  to 
approach  it.  Let  physicians  prove  if 
they  can,  that  such  power  can  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  point,  which  neither  is  a 
body,  nor  is  conceived  unless  by  rela- 
tion alone.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
form*  of  a  stone  should,  by  moving  its 
own  body,  seek  a  mathematical  point, 
or  in  other  words,  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, without  regard  of  the  body  in 
which  that  point  exists.  Let  physicians 
prove  if  they  can.  that  natural  things 
have  any  sympathy  with  that  which  is 
nothing.  Neither  do  heavy  bodies  tend 
to  the  centre  of  the  universe  by  reason 
that  they  are  avoiding  the  extremities  of 
the  round  universe ;  for  their  distance 
from  the  centre  is  insensible,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  distance  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  universe.  And  what  reason 
could  there  be  for  this  hatred?  How 
strong,  how  wise  must  those  heavy 
bodies  be,  to  be  able  to  escape  so  care- 
fully fi-om  an  enemy  lying  on  all  sides  of 


•  It  i«  not  Tery  eaty  to  cany  the  nnderatandias 
aright  among  these  Aristotelian  ideas.  Many 
at  the  present  day  might  think  they  understood 
better  what  is  meant,  if  for  *'  form**  had  been 
written  **  nature." 
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them :  what  aethrity  in  the  extrtmitief 
of  the  world  to  press  their  enemy  so 
closely!  Neither  are  heary  bodies 
driven  into  the  centre  by  the  whirling  of 
the  first  moveable,  as  happens  in  revolv- 
ing water.  For  if  we  assume  such  a 
motion,  either  it  would  not  be  con- 
tinued down  to  us,  or  otherwise  we 
should  feel  it,  and  be  carried  away  with 
it,  and  the  earth  also  with  us;  nay, 
rather,  we  should  be  hurried  away  first, 
and  the  earth  would  follow;  all  which 
conclusions  are  allowed  by  our  oppo- 
nents to  be  absurd.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  the  vulgar  theory  of  gravity  is  erro- 
neous. 

The  true  theory  of  jrravity  is  founded 
on  the  following  axioms : — Every  corpo- 
real substance,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  corpo- 
real, has  a  natural  fitness  for  restini;  in 
every  place  where  it  may  be  situated  by 
itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a 
body  cos:nate  with  it.  Gravity  is  a  mu- 
tual affection  between  cognate  bodies 
towards  imion  or  conjunction  (similar  in 
kind  to  the  magnetic  virtue),  so  that  the 
earth  attracts  a  stone  much  rather  than 
the  stone  seeks  the  earth.  Heavy  bodies 
(if  we  bef^in  by  assuming  the  earth  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  world)  are  nof 
carried  to  the  centre  of  the  world  in  its 
Quality  of  centre  of  the  world,  but  as  to 
the  centre  of  a  cognate  round  body, 
namely,  the  earth ;  so  that  wheresoever 
the  earth  may  be  placed,  or  whitherso- 
ever it  may  be  carried  by  its  animal 
faculty,  heavy  bodies  will  always  be 
-carried  towards  it.  If  the  earth  were 
not  round,  heavy  bodies  would  not  tend 
from  every  side  in  a  straight  line  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  to  different 
points  from  different  sides.  I  f  two  stones 
were  placed  in  any  part  of  the  world 
near  each  other,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  a  third  cognate  l)ody,  these 
stones,  like  two  magnetic  needles,  would 
come  to8:ether  in  the  intermediate  point, 
each  approaching  the  other  by  a  space 
proportional  to  the  comparative  mass  of 
the  other.  If  the  moon  and  earth  were 
not  retained  in  their  orbits  by  their  ani- 
mal force  or  some  other  equivalent,  the 
earth  would  mount  to  the  moon  by  a 
fifty-fourth  part  of  their  distance,  and 
the  moon  fall  towards  the  earth  through 
the  other  fifty-three  parts  and  they  would 
there  meet ;  assuming  however  that  the 
substance  of  both  is  of  the  same  density. 
If  the  earth  should  cease  to  attract  its 
Vaters  to  itself,  all  the  waters  of  the  sea 
would  be  raised  and  would  flow  to  the 
body  of  the  moon.  The  sphere  of  the  at- 


tractive virtue  whirii  is  in  the  moon  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  earth,  and  entices  up 
the  waters ;  but  as  the  moon  flies  rapidly 
across  the  zenith,  and  the  waters  cann(^ 
follow  so  quickly;  a  flow  of  the  ocean  is 
occasioned  in  the  torrid  zone  towards 
the  westward.  If  the  attractive  virtue 
of  the  moon  extends  as  far  as  the  earth, 
it  follows  with  greater  reason  that  the 
attractive  virtue  of  the  earth  extends  as 
far  as  the  moon,  and  much  farther; 
and  in  short,  nothing  which  consists  of 
earthly  sul)stance  any  how  constituted, 
although  thrown  up  to  any  height,  can 
ever  escape  the  powerful  operation  of  this 
attractive  virtue.  Nothing  which  consists 
of  corporeal  matter  is  lisolutely  light, 
but  that  is  comparatively  lighter  which 
is  rarer,  either  by  its  own  nature,  or  by 
accidental  heat.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  light  Ixxiies  are  escaping  to 
the  surface  of  the  universe  while  they  are 
carried  upwards,  or  that  they  are  not 
attracted  by  the  earth.  They  are  at- 
tracted, but  in  a  less  degree,  and  so  are 
driven  outwards  by  the  heavy  bodies; 
which  being  done,  they  stop,  and  are  kept 
by  the  earth  in  their  own  place.  But 
although  the  attractive  virtue  of  the 
earth  extends  upwards,  as  has  been  said, 
so  very  far,  yet  if  any  stone  should  be  at 
a  distance  great  enough  to  become  sen- 
sible, compared  with  the  earth's  dia- 
meter, it  is  tnie  that  on  the  motion  of 
the  earth  such  a  stone  would  not  follow 
altosrether ;  its  own  force  of  resistance 
would  he  combined  with  the  attractive 
force  of  the  earth,  and  thus  it  would 
extricate  itself  in  some  degree  from  the 
motion  of  the  earth.*' 

Who,  after  perusing  such  passages  in 
the  works  of  an  author,  whose  writings 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  as- 
tronomy, can  believe  that  Newton  waited 
for  the  fall  of  an  apple  to  set  him  think- 
ing for  the  first  time  on  the  theory  which 
has  immortalized  his  name  ?  An  apple 
may  have  fallen,  and  Newton  may  have 
seen  it  ^  but  such  speculations  as  those 
which  it  is  asserted  to  have  l)een  the 
cause  of  originating  in  him  had  t)een 
long  familiar  to  the  thoughts  of  every 
one  in  Europe  pretending  to  the  nami 
of  natural  philosopher. 

As  Kepler  always  professed  to- have 
derived  his  notion  of  a  magnetic  attrac- 
tion among  the  planetary  bodies  from 
the  writings  of  GilL)ert,  it  may  be  worth 
wliile  to  insert  here  an  extract  from  the 
"  New  Philosophy**  of  that  author,  to 
show  in  what  form  he  presented  a  simi- 
lar theory  of  the  tides,  which  att'ords  the 
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most  sfriking  iUustmtion  of  that  attrac* 
tion.  This  work  was  not  pubEshed  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  may,  in 
several  instances,  be  traced  back  to  the 
period  in  which  it  was  written  : — 

'*  There  are  two  primary  causes  of  the 
motion  of  the  seas — thug  moon,  and  the 
diurnal  revolution.  The  moon  does 
not  act  on  the  seas  by  its  rays  or  its 
light.  How  then?  Certainly  by  the 
common  effort  of  the  bodies,  and  (to  ex- 
plain it  by  something  similar)  by  their 
ma^etic  attraction.  It  should  be  known, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  water  is  not  contained  in  the  sea 
and  rivers,  but  that  the  mass  of  earth  (I 
mean  this  globe)  contains  moisture  and 
spirit  much  deeper  even  than  the  sea. 
The  moon  draws  this  out  by  sympathy, 
so  that  they  burst  forth  on  the  amval  of 
the  moon,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
traction of  that  star ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  quicksands  which  are  in  the 
sea  open  themselves  more,  and  per- 
spire their  moisture  and  spirits  during 
the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  the  whirlpools 
in  the*siea  disgorge  copious  waters ;  and 
as  the  star  retires,  they  devour  the  same 
again,  and  attract  the  spirits  and  mois- 
ture of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Hence  the 
moon  attracts,  not  so  much  the  sea  as 
the  subterranean  spirits  and  humours ; 
and  the  interposed  earth  has  no  more 
power  of  resistance  than  a  table  or  any 
other  dense  body  has  to  resist  the  force 
of  a  magnet.  The  sea  rises  from  the 
greatest  depths,  in  consequence  of  the 
ascending  numours  and  spirits  ;  and 
when  it  is  raised  up,  it  necessarily  flows 
on  to  the  shores,  and  from  the  shores  it 
enters  the  rivers."* 

This  passage  sets  in  the  strongest 
light  one  of  the  most  notorious  errors  of 
the  older  philosophy,  to  which  Kepler 
himself  was  remarkably  addicted.  If 
Gilbert  had  asserted,  in  direct  t^ms, 
that  the  moon  attracted  the  water,  it  is 
certain  that  the  notion  would  have  been 
stigmatized  (as  it  was  for  a  long  time  in 
Newton's  hands)  as  arbitrary,  occult, 
and  unphilosophical :  the  idea  of  these 
subterranean  humours  was  likely  to  be 
treated  with  much  more  indulgence.  A 
simple  statement,  tliat  when  the  moon 
was  over  the  water  the  latter  had  a  ten- 
dency to  r^se  towards  it,  was  thought 
to  convey  no  instruction  ;  but  the  asser- 
tion that  the  moon  draws  out  subterra- 
.  nean  spirits  by  sympathy,  carried  with  it 
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a  more  imposing  appearance  of  theory. 
The  farther  removed  these  humour  • 
were  from  common  experience,  the 
easier  it  became  to  discuss  them  in  vague 
and  {general  language ;  and  those  wlio 
called  themselves  philosophers  could 
endure  to  hear  attributes  bestowed  on 
these  fictitious  elements  which  revolted 
their  imaginations  when  apphed  to  things 
of  whose  reality  at  least  some  evidence 
existed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
system  of  Tycho  Brahe,  which  was  iden- 
tical, as  we  have  said,  with  one  rejected 
by  Copernicus,  and  consisted  in  making 
the  sun  revolve  about  the  earth,  carrying 
with  it  all  the  other  planets  revolving 
about  him.  Tycho  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  rotation  of  the  earth  to  explain 
the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  but 
even  his  favourite  assistant  Longomon- 
tanus  differed  from  him  in  this  part  of 
his  theory.  The  great  merit  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  the  service  he  rendered  to 
astronomy,  was  entirely  independent  of 
any  theory ;  consisting  in  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  observations  made  by  him 
during  a  residence  of  flfteen  years  at 
IJraniburg,  with  the  assistance  of  instru* 
ments,  and  with  a  degree  of  care,  very  far 
superior  to  anything  known  before  his 
time  in  practical  astronomy.  Kepler  is 
care^l  repeatedly  to  remind  us,that  with- 
out Tycho's  observations  he  could  have 
done  nothing.  The  degree  of  reliance  that 
might  be  placed  on  the  results  obtained 
by  observers  who  acknowledged  their  in- 
feriority to  Tycho  Brahe,  may  oe  gathered 
from  an  incidental  remark  of  Kepler  to 
Longomontanus.  He  had  been  examin- 
ing Tycho's  registers,  and  had  occasion- 
ally  found  a  difference  amounting  some- 
times to  4'  in  the  right  ascensions  of  the 
same  planet,  deduced  from  different  stars 
on  the  same  night.  Longomontanus 
could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  to  be  always  correct 
within  such  limits.  The  reader  should 
never  lose  sight  of  this  uncertainty  in 
the  observations,  when  endeavouring  to 
estimate  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  theory 
that  would  properly  represent  them. 

When  Kepler  first  joined  Tycho  Brahe 
at  Prague,  he  found  him  and  Longomon- 
tanus very  busily  engaged  in  correct- 
ing the  theory  of  Mai's,  and  accordingly 
it  was  this  planet  to  which  he  also  first 
directed  his  attention.  They  had  formed 
a  catalogue  of  the  mean  oppositions  of 
Mars  during  twenty  years,  and  had  disco- 
Tered  a  position  of  ttie  equant,  which  (as 
tbev  said)  represented  them  with  tol^-ablQ 
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exactness.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
much  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected 
difficulties  they  met  in  applying  a  sys- 
tem which  seemed  on  the  one  hand  so 
accurate,  to  the  determination  of  the  lati* 
tildes,  with  which  it  could  in  no  way  be 
made  to  agree.  Kepler  had  already  sus- 
pected the  cause  of  this  imperfection,  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  view  he  took  of 
their  theory,  when,  on  a  more  careful 
examination,  he  found  that  they  over* 
rated  the  accuracy  even  of  their  longi- 
tudes. The  errors  in  these,  instead  of 
amounting  as  they  said,  nearly  to  2^, 
rose  sometimes  above  21'.  In  fact  they 
had  reasoned  ill  on  their  own  principles, 
and  even  if  the  foundations  of  their 
theory  had  been  correctly  laid,  could  not 
have  arrived  at  true  results.  But  Kepler 
had  satisfied  himself  of  the  contrary, 
and  the  following  diagram  shews  the  na- 
ture of  the  first  alteration  he  introduced, 
not  perhaps  so  celebrated  as  some  of  his 
later  discoveries,  but  at  least  of  equal 
consequence  to  astronomy,  which  could 
never  have  been  extricated  from  the 
confusion  into  which  it  had  fallen,  till 
this  important  change  had  been  effected. 
The  practice  of  Tycho  Brahe,  indeed 
of  all  astronomers  till  the  time  of  Kepler, 
had  been  to  fix  the  position  of  the  pla- 
net's orbit  and  equant  from  observa- 
tions on  its  mean  oppositions,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  times  when  it  was  precisely 
six  signs  or  half  a  circle  distant  from 
the  inean  place  of  the  sun.  In  the 
annexed  figure,  let  S  represent  the  sun, 
C  the  centre  of  the  earth's  orbit»  T  L 


Tycho  Brahe's  practice  amounted  to  this, 
that  if  Q  were  supposed  the  place  of  the 
centre  of  the  planet's  equant,  the  centre 
of  P;?  its  orbit  was  taken  in  Q  C,  and  not 
in  Q  S,  as  Kepler  suggested  that  it  ought 
to  t.e  taken.  The  consequence  of  this 
erroneous  practice  was,  th§t  the  observa- 


tions were  deprived  of  the  character  for 
which  oppositions  were  selected,  of  being 
entirely  free  from  the  second  inequalities. 
It  followed  therefore  that  as  part  of 
the  second  inequalities  were  made  con- 
ducive towards  fixing  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  orbit  and  equant,  to  which 
they  did  not  naturally  belong,  there  was 
an  additional  perplexity  in  accounting 
for  the  remainder  of  them  by  the  size 
and  motion  of  the  epicycle.  As  the  line 
of  nodes  of  ever3r  planet  was  also  made  to 
pass  through  C  instead  of  S,  there  coukl 
not  fail  to  be  corresponding  errors  in  the 
latitudes.  It  would  only  k^  in  the  rare 
case  of  an  opposition  of  the  planet  in 
the  line  C  S,  that  the  time  of  [its  taking 
place  would  be  the  same,  whether  O,  the 
centre  of  the  orbit,  was  placed  in  C  Q  or 
S  Q.  Every  other  opposition  would  in- 
volve an  error,  so  much  the  greater  as 
it  was  observed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  line  C  S. 

It  was  long  however  before  Tycho 
Brahe  could  be  made  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proprietyof  the  proposed  alteration;  and, 
m  order  to  remove  his  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  that  a  method  could  be  erro- 
neous whk;h,  as  he  still  thought,  had 
given  him  such  accurate  longitudes, 
Kepler  undertook  the  ungrateful  labour 
of  tne  first  part  of  his  "  Commentaries.** 
He  there  shewed,  in  the  three  systems  of 
Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Ptdemy, 
and  in  both  the  concentric  and  excentric 
theories,  that  though  a  false  position 
were  given  to  the  orbit,  the  bngitudes 
of  a  planet  might  be  so  represented,  by 
a  proper  position  of  the  centre  of  the 
equant,  as  never  to  err  in  oppositions 
above  5'  from  those  given  by  observa-. 
tion ;  though  the  second  inequalities  and 
the  latitudes  would  thereby  be  very 
greatly  deranged. 

The  change  Kepler  introduced,  of  ob- 
servmg  apparent  mstead  of  mean  oppo- 
sitions, made  it  necessary  to  be  very  ac- 
curate in  his  reductions  of  the  pUuiefs 
place  to  the  ecliptic ;  and  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  parallax  of  Mars  became  indispen- 
sable. His  next  labour  was  therefore 
directed  to  this  point ;  and  finding  that 
the  assistants  to  whomiycho  Brahe  had 
previously  committed  this  labour  had 
performed  it  in  a  negligent  and  imper- 
fect manner,  he  began  afresh  with 
Tycho  s  original  observations.  Having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  probable  limits 
of  his  errors  in  the  parallax  on  which 
jie  finally  fixed,  he  proceeded  to  de- 
termine the  inclipation  of  the  orbit  ainl 
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the  position  of  the  line  of  nodes.  In 
all  tnese  operations  his  talent  for  as< 
tronomical  inquiries  appeared  pre-emi- 
nent in  a  variet3r  of  new  methods  by 
which  he  combined  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  observations ;  but  it  must  be 
sufficient  merely  to  mention  this  fact, 
without  entering  into  any  detail  One 
important  result  may  be  mentioned,  at 
wmch  he  arrived  in  the  course  of  them, 
the  constancy  of  the  inclination  of  the 
planet's  orbit,  which  naturally  strength- 
ened him  in  his  new  theoiy. 

Having  gone  through  these  preliminary 
inquiries,  he  came  at  last  to  fix  the  pro- 

Sortions  of  the  orbit ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
etermined,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  as-  * 
sume,  as  Rolemy  appeared  to  have  done 
arbitrarily,  the  bisection  of  the  excen- 
tridty,  but  to  investigate  its  proportion 
alon^  with  the  other  elements  of  the  orbit, 
which  resolution  involved  him  in  much 
more  laborious  calculations.  After  he 
had  gone  over  all  the  steps  of  his  theory  no 
less  than  seventy  times — an  appalling  la- 
bour,especially  if  we  remember  that  loga- 
rithms were  not  then  invented— hb  final 
result  was,  that  in  1587,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  at  7*»  23',  the  longitude  of  the 
aphelion  of  Mars  was  4»  28°  48'  55" ; 
that  the  planet's  mean  longitude  was 
6»  0°  61'  35'' ;  that  if  the  semidiameter  of 
the  orbit  was  taken  at  100000,  the  excen- 
tricity  was  1 1332 ;  and  the  excentricity  of' 
the  ^uant  18564.  He  fixed  the  radius 
of  the  greater  epicycle  at  14988,  and 
that  of  the  smaller  at  3628. 

When  he  came  to  compare  the  longi- 
tudes as  given  by  this,  which  he  after- 
wards called  the  vicarious  theory,  with 
the  observations  at  opposition,  the  result 
seemed  to  promise  him  the  most  bril- 
liant success.  His  greatest  error  did 
pot  exceed  2';  but,  notwithstanding 
these  flattering  anticipations,  he  soon 
found  by  a  comparison  of  longitudes 
out  of  opposition  and  of  latitudes,  that 
it   was  yet   far  from  being  so  com- 

Slete  as  he  had  imagined,  and  to  his  in- 
nite  vexation  he  soon  found  that  the 
labour  of  four  years,  which  he  had  ex- 
pended on  this  theory,  must  be  consi- 
dered almost  entirelv  fruitless.  Even 
his  favourite  principle  of  dividing  the 
excentricity  in  a  different  ratio  from 
Ptolemy,  was  found  to  lead  him  inta 
greater  error  than  if  he  had  retained  the 
old  bisection.  Byrestoringthat,hemade 
his  latitudes  more  accurate,  but  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  change  for  the 
worse  in  his  longitudes ;  and  although 
the  errors  of  tf,  to  which  they  now 


amounted,  would  probably  have  been 
disregarded  by  former  theorists,  Kepler 
could  not  remain  satisfied  till  they  were 
accounted  for.  Accordingly  he  found 
himself  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  two  principles  on  wliich  this 
theory  rested  must  be  erroneous ;  either 
the  orbit  of  the  planet  is  not  a  perfect 
circle,  or  there  is  no  fixed  point  within 
it  round  which  it  moves  with  an  uniform 
angular  motion.  He  had  once  before  ad- 
mitted the  possibility  of  the  former  of 
these  facts,  conceiving;  it  possible  that  the 
motion  of  the  planets  is  not  at  all  curvi- 
linear, but  that  they  move  in  polygons 
round  the  sun,  a  notion  to  which  he  pro- 
bably inclined  in  consequence  of  his  fa- 
vourite harmonics  and  geometrical 
figures. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a 
theoiy  conducted  with  such  care  in  all 
its  practical  details,  Kepler  determined 
that  his  next  trial  should  be  of  an  en- 
tirely different  complexion.  Instead  of 
first  satisfying  the  first  inequalities  of 
the  planet,  and  then  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  the  second  inequalities,  he  re- 
solved to  reverse  the  process,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  ascertain  as  accurately 
as  possible  what  part  of  the  planet's 
apparent  motion  should  be  referred 
solely  to  the  optical  illusion  produced 
by  ttie  motion  of  the  earth,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  any  inquiry  of  the  real  in- 
equality of  the  planet's  proper  motion. 
It  had  ))een  hitherto  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  earth  moved  equably  round  the 
centre  of  its  orbit ;  but  Kepler,  on  re- 
suming the  consideration  of  it,  recurred 
to  an  opinion  he  had  entertained  very 
early  in  his  astronomical  career  (rather 
from  his  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
general  laws,  than  that  he  had  then  felt 
the  want  of  such  a  supposition),  that  it 
required  an  ^equant  distinct  from  its 
orbit  no  less  than  the  other  planets. 
He  now  saw,  that  if  this  were  admitted, 
the  changes  it  would  everywhere  intro- 
duce in  the  optical  part  of  the  planet's 
irregularities  might  perhaps  relieve  him 
from  the  perplexity  in  which  the  vica- 
rious theory  had  involved  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  applied  himself  with  re- 
newed assiduity  to  the  examination  of 
this  important  question,  and  the  result 
of  his  calculations  (founded  principally 
on  observations  of  Mars*  parallax)  soon 
satisfied  him  not  only  that  the  earth's 
orbjt  does  require  such  an  equant,  but 
that  its  centre  is  placed  according  to  the 
general  law  of  the  bisection  of  the  ex- 
centricity which  he  had  previously  found 
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indispensable  in  t]ie  other  planets.  Thb 
was  an  innovation  of  the  first  ma^i- 
tilde,  and  accord  insrly  Kepler  did  not 
venture  to  proceed  farther  in  his  theory, 
till  by  evidence  of  the  most  varied  and 
satisfactory  nature,  he  had  established 
it  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this 
principle  of  the  bisection  of  the  eccen- 
tricity, so  familiar  to  the  Ptolemaic  as- 
tronomers, is  identical  vsrith  the  theory 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
simple  elliptic  hypothesis,  advocated  by 
Seth  Ward  and  others.  That  hypothesis 
consisted  in  silpposing  the  sim  to  be 
placed  in  one  focus  of  the  elliptic  orbit 
of  the  planet,  whose  angular  motion  was 
uniform  round  the  other  focus.  In 
Ptolemaic  phraseology,  that  other  focus 
was  the  centre  of  the  equant,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  centre  of  the  ellipse 
lies  in  the  middle  point  between  the  two 
foci. 

It  was  at  this  period  also,  that  Kepler 
first  ventured  upon  the  new  method  of 
representing  inequalities  which  termi- 
nated in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  dis- 
coveries. We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
account  of  the  "  Mysterium  Cosmogra- 
phicum,"  that  he  was  speculating,  even 
at  that  time,  on  the  effects  of  a  whirling 
force  exerted  by  the  sun  on  the  pllinets 
with  diminished  energy  at  increased  dis- 
tances, and  on  the  proportion  observed 
between  the  distances  of  t  he  planets  from 
the  sun,  and  their  periods  of  revolution. 
He  seems  even  then  to  have  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  discovering  a  relation 
between  the  times  and  distances  in  dif- 
ferent planets.  Another  analogous  con- 
sequence of  his  theory  of  the  radiation  of 
the  whirling  force  would  be,  that  if  the 
same  planet  should  recede  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  central  body,  it  would 
be  acted  on  by  a  diminished  energy  of 
revolution,  and  consequently,  a  relation 
might  be  found  between  the  velocity  at 
any  point  of  its  orbit,  and  its  distance 
at  that  point  from  the  sun.  Hence  he 
expected  to  derive  a  more  direct  and 
natural  method  of  calctilating  the  in- 
equalities, than  from  the  imaginary 
equant  But  these  ingenious  ideas  had 
been  checked  in  the  outset  by  the  errone- 
ous belief  which  Kepler,  in  common  with 
other  astronomers,  then  entertained  of 
the  coincidence  of  the  earth*s  equant 
with  its  orbit ;  in  other  words,  by  the 
belief  that  the  earth^s  linear  motion  was 
uniform,  though  it  was  known  not  to 
remain  constantly  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  8UD«   Aa  soon  as  this  prejudice 


was  removed,  his  former  ideas  recurred 
to  him  with  increased  force,  and  he  set 
himself  diligently  to  consider  what  re- 
lation could  be  found  between  the  ve- 
locity and  distance  of  a  planet  from  the 
sun.  The  method  he  adopted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  inquiry  was  to  assume 
as  approximately  correct  Ptolemy's  doc- 
trine of  the  bisection  of  the  excentricity, 
and  to  investigate  some  simple  relation 
nearly  representing  the  same  effect 

In  the  annexed  figure,  S  is  the  place 
of  the  sun,  C  the  centre  of  the  planei's 


orbit  A  B  a  ft.  Q  the  centre  of  the  equant 
represented  by  the  equal  circle  DE  de» 
A  B,  a  b,  two  equal  small  arcs  described 
by  the  planet  at  the  apsides  of  its  orbit : 
then,  according:  to  Ptolemy's  principles, 
the  arc  D  E  of  the  equant  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  time  of  passins:  along 
A  B,  on  the  same  scale  on  which  d  e  would 
represent  the  time  of  passing  through 
the  equal  arc  a  b. 

QD;QA::DE:AB,  nearly ;  and 
because  Q  S  is  bisected  in  C,  Q  A,  CA 
or  QD,  and  S  A,  are  in  aiithmetical 
proportion:  and,  therefore,  since  an 
arithmetical  mean,  when  the  ditference 
is  small,  does  not  differ  much  from  a 
geometrical  mean,  Q  D  :  Q  A  :  :  S  A : 
Q  D,  nearly.  Therefore,  D  E  :  A  B  :  : 
S  A :  Q  D,  nearly,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner rf  tf  :  a  6  :  :  S  a  :,  Q  d  nearly  ;  and 
therefore  DE:  rf5::SA;Sa  nearly. 
Therefore  at  the  apsides,  the  times  of 
passing  over  equal  spaces,  on  Ptolemy's 
theory,  are  nearly  as  the  distances  from 
the  sun,  and  Kepler,  with  his  usual 
hastiness,  immediately  concluded  that 
this  was  the  accurate  and  general  law, 
and  that  the  errors  of  the  old  theory 
arose  solely  Irom  having  departed  from  it. 

It  followed  immediately  from  this 
assumption,  that  at^er  leaving  the  point 
A,  the  time  in  which  the  planet  would 
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arrive  at  any  point  P  of  its  orbit 
would  be  proportional  to,  and  miGrht  bo 
represented  by,  the  sums  of  all  the  lines 
that  could  be  drawn  from  S  to  the  aro 
A  P,  on  the  same  scale  that  the  whole 
period  of  revolution  would  be  denoted  by 
the  sum  of  all  the  lines  drawn  to  every 
point  of  the  orbit.  Kepler*s  first  at* 
tempt  to  verify  this  supposition  an* 
proximately,  was  made  by  dividing  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  orbit  into 
360  equal  parts,  and  calculating  the 
distances  at  every  one  of  the  points  of 
division.  Then  supposing  the  planet  to 
move  uniformly,  and  to  remain  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  sun  during^  the 
time  of  passing  each  one  of  these  divisions, 
(a  supposition  which  manifestly  would  not 
differ  much  from  the  former  one,  and 
would  coincide  with  it  more  nearly,  the 
greater  was  the  number  of  divisions 
taken)  he  proceeded  to  add  together  these 
calculated  distances,  and  hoped  to  find 
that  the  time  of  arriving  at  any  one  of  the 
divbions  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole 
period,  as  the  sum  of  the  corresponding 
set  of  distances'  did  to  the  sum  of  the 
whole  360. 

This  theory  was  erroneous ;  but  by  al« 
most  miraculous  good  fortune,  he  was 
led  by  it  in  the  following  manner  to  the 
true  measure.  The  discovery  was  a  eon-> 
sequence  of  the  tediousness  of  his  first 
method,  which  required,  in  order  to 
know  the  time  of  arriving  at  any  point, 
that  the  circle  should  be  subdivided,  until 
one  of  the  points  of  division  fell  exactly 
upon  the  given  place.  Kepler  therefore 
endeavoured  to  discover  some  shorter 
method  of  representing  these  sums  of 
the  distances.  The  idea  then  occurred 
to  him  of  employing  for  that  purpose 
the  area  inclosed  between  the  two  dis- 
tances, 8  A,  S  P,  and  the  aro  A  P, 
in  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  remembered  that  Archimedes  had 
found  the  area  of  the  circle,  by  dividing^ 
it  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  tri- 
angles by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre. 
He  hoped  therefore  to  find,  that  the 
time  of  passing  from  A  to  P  bore  nearly 
the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  period  of 
revolutioQ  that  the  area  ASP  bore  to 
the  whole  circle. 

-  This  last  proportion  is  in  fact  accu- 
rately observed  m  the  revolution  of  one 
body  round  another,  in  consequence  of 
an  attractive  force  in  the  central  body. 
Newton  afterwards  proved  this,  ground- 
ing his  demonstration  upon  laws  of 
motion  altogether  irreconcileable  with 
Kepler's  opinions ;  and  it  is  impossible 


not  to  admire  Kepler^s  singular  good 
fortune  in  arriving  at  this  correct  result 
in  spite,  or  rather  through  the  means,  of 
his  erroneous  principles.  It  is  true  that 
the  labour  which  he  bestowed  unspar- 
ingly upon  every  one  of  his  successive 
guesses,  joined  with  his  admirable  can- 
dour, generally  preserved  him  from  long 
retaining  a  theory  altogether  at  variance 
with  observations ;  and  if  any  relation 
subsisted  between  the  times  and  dis« 
tances  which  could  any  way  be  express- 
ed by  any  of  the  geometrical  quantities 
under  consideration,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed— it  might  be  twenty  years 
earlier  or  twenty  years  later, — to  light 
upon  it  at  last,  having  once  put  his  in- 
defatigable fancy  upon  this  scent.  But 
in  order  to  prevent  an  over-estimate  of 
his  merit  in  detecting  this  beautiful  law 
of  nature,  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect 
what  might  have  been  his  fate  had  he 
endeavoured  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  perseverance,  to  discover 
a  relation,  where,  in  reality,  none  exist- 
ed. Let  us  take  for  example  the  incli- 
nations or  the  excentricities  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  among  which  no  rela- 
tion has  yet  been  discovered;  and  if  any 
exists,  it  is  probably  of  too  complicated 
a  nature  to  be  hit  at  a  venture.  If  Kep- 
ler had  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  this 
direction,  he  might  have  wasted  his  life 
in  fruitless  labour,  and  whatever  repu- 
tation he  might  have  left  behind  him  as 
an  industrious  calculator,  it  would  have 
been  very  far  inferior  to  that  which  has 
procured  for  him  the  proud  title  of  the 
♦•  Legislator  of  the  Heavens.*' 

However  this  may  be,  the  immediate 
consequence  .of  thus  lighting  upon  the 
real  law  observed  by  the  earth  in  its  pas- 
sage round  the  sun  was,  that  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  much  more  ac- 
curate method  of  representing  its  inequa- 
lities than  had  been  reached  by  any  of  his 
predecessors ;  and  with  renewed  hopes 
he  again  attacked  the  planet  Mars, 
whose  path  he  was  now  able  to  consider 
undistorted  by  the  illusions  arising  out 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Had  the 
path  of  Mars  been  accurately  circular, 
or  even  as  nearly  approaching  a  circle  as 
that  of  the  earth,  the  method  he  chose 
of  determining  its  position  and  size  by 
means  of  tti^  distances  carefully 
calculated  from  hb  observed  parallaxes, 
would  have  given  a  satisfaciory  result; 
but  finding,  as  he  soon  did,  that  almost 
every  set  of  three  distances  led  him  to  a 
different  result,  he  began  to  suspect 
another  error  in  the  long-received  opt* 
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nion,  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  mast 
consist  of  a  combination  of  circles ;  he 
therefore  determined,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, Jto  fix  the  distances  of  the  planet 
at  the  apsides  without  any  reference  to 
the  form  of  the  intermediate  orbit.  Half 
the  difference  between  these  would,  of 
course,  be  the  excentricity  of  the  orbit ; 
and  as  this  quantity  came  out  very 
nearly  the  same  as  had  been  determined 
on  the  vicarious  theorv>  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  error  of  that  theory,  whatever  it 
mi^ht  be,  did  not  lie  in  these  elements. 

Kepler  also  found  that  in  the  case  of 
this  planet  Ukewise,  the  times  of  descril)- 
ing  equal  arcs  at  the  <4)sides  were  pro- 
portional to  its  distances  from  the  sun, 
and  he  naturally  expected  that  the  me- 
thod of  areas  would  measure  the  planet's 
motion  with  as  much  accuracy  as  he  had 
found  in  the  case  of  the  earth.  This  hope 
was  disappointed :  when  he  calculated  the 
motion  of  the  planet  by  this  method,  he 
obtained  places  too  much  advanced  when 
near  the  apsides,  and  too  little  advanced 
at  the  mean  distances.  He  did  not,  on 
that  account,  immediately  reject  the 
opinion  of  circular  orbits,  but  was 
rather  inclined  to  suspect  the  principle 
of  measurement,  at  which  he  felt  that 
he  had  arrived  in  rather  a  precarious 
manner.  He  was  fully  sensible  that 
his  areas  did  not  accurately  represent 
the  sums  of  any  distances  except  those 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  circle ; 
and  for  some  time  he  abandoned  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  use  this  substitu- 
tion, which  he  always  considered  merely 
as  an  approximate  representation  of  the 
true  measure,  the  sum  of  the  distances. 
But  on  examination  he  found  that  the 
errors  of  this  substitution  were  nearly 
insensible,  and  those  it  did  in  fact  pro- 
duce, were  in  the  contrary  direction  of 
the  errors  he  was  at  this  time  combating. 
As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  of 
this,  he  ventured  once  more  on  the  sup- 
position, which  by  this  time  had,  in  his 
eyes,  almost  acquired  the  force  of  demon- 
stration, that  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
are  not  circular,  but  of  an  oval  form, 
retiring  within  the  circle  at  the  mean 
distances,  and  coinciding  with  it  at  the 
apsides. 

Thb  notion  was  not  altogether  new ; 
it  had  been  suggested  in  the  case  of 
Mercury,  by  Purbach,  in  his  "Theories 
of  the  Planets/'  In  the  edition  of  this 
work  published  by  Reinhold,  the  pupil 
of  Copernicus,  we  read  the  following 
passage.  •*  Sixthly,  it  appears  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  centre  of 


Mercury's  epicycle,  by  reason  of  the 
motions  above-mentioned,  does  not,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  other  planets,  de- 
scribe the  circumference  of  a  ^sircular 
deferent,  but  rather  the  periphery  of  a 
figure  resembling  a  plane  oval."  To  this 
is  added  the  following  note  by  Reinhold. 
"  The  centre  of  the  Moon's  epicycle  de- 
scribes a  path  of  a  lenticular  shape; 
Mercury's  on  the  contrary  is  e^g-shaped, 
the  big  end  lying  towards  his  apogee, 
and  the  little  end  towards  his  perigee*." 
The  excentricity  of  Mercury's  orbit  is, 
in  fact,  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  planets,  and  the  merit  of 
making  this  first  step  cannot  reasonably 
be  withheld  from  Purbach  and  his  com- 
mentator, although  they  did  not  pursue 
the  inquiry  so  far  as  Kepler  found  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  do. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  particular  oval  which  Kepler 
fixed  upon  m  the  first  instance,  it  will 
be  necessaiy,  in  order  to  render  intelli- 
gible the  source  of  many  of  his  doubts 
and  difficulties,  to  make  known  some- 
thing more  of  his  theory  of  the  moving 
force  by  which  he  supposed  the  planets 
to  be  carried  round  in  their  orbits.  In 
conformity  with  the  plan  hitherto  pm*- 
sued,  this  shall  be  done  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  words. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  axioms  in 
natural  philosophy,  that  if  two  things  al- 
ways happen  together  and  in  the  same 
manner,  and  achnit  the  same  measure, 
either  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other, 
or  both  are  the  effect  of  a  common  cause. 
In  the  present  case,  the  increase  or  lan- 
guor of  motion  invariably  corresponds 
with  an  approach  to  or  departure  from 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  Therefore, 
either  the  languor  is  the  cause  of  the 
departure  of  the  star,  or  the  departure 
of  the  languor,  or  both  have  a  common 
cause.  But  no  one  can  be  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a  concurrence  of  any  third 
thing  to  be  a  common  cause  .of  these 
two  effects,  and  in  the  foUowing  chap- 
ters it  will  be  made  clear  that  there  is 
no  occasion  to  imagine  any  such  third 
thing,  since  the  two  are  of  themselves 
sufficient.  Now,  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  things  that  activity  or 
languor  in  linear  motion  should  be  the 
cause  of  distance  from  the  centre.  For, 
distance  fi*om  the  centre  is  conceived 
anteriorly  to  linear  motion.  In  fact 
hnear  motion  cannot  exist  without  dis- 


*  Theorlcse  noTie  plftnetarum.    G.  Furbactiii, 
ParisUa,  1663. 
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tance  from  the  centre,  ^ce  it  requires 
space  for  its  accomplishment,  but  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  can  be  conceived 
without  motion.  Therefore  distance  is 
the  cause  of  the  activity  of  motion,  and 
a  greater  or  less  distance  of  a  greater  or 
less  delay.  And  since  distance  is  of  the 
kind  of  relative  quantities,  whose  es- 
sence consists  in  boundaries,  (for  there 
is  no  efficacy  in  relation  per  se  without 
regard  to  boimdsO  it  follows  that  the 
cause  of  the  varying  activity  of  motion 
rests  in  one  of  the  TOundaries.  But  the 
body  of  the  planet  neither  becomes 
heavier  by  receding,  nor  lighter  by  ap- 
proaching. Besides)  it  ^^ould  perhaps 
be  absuni  on  the  very  mention  of  it, 
that  an  animal  force  residing  in  the 
moveable  body  of  the  planet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  it,  should  exert  and  re- 
lax itself  so  often  without  weariness  or 
decay.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  the 
cause  of  this  activity  and  languor  re- 
sides at  the  other  boundary,  that  is,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  woiid,  fit)m  which 
the  distances  are  computed. — Let  us 
continue  our  investi^tion  of  this  mov- 
ing virtue  which  resides  in  the  sun,  and 
we  shall  presently  recognize  its  very 
close  analogy  to  light.  And  although 
this  moving  virtue  cannot  be  identi^J 
with  the  light  of  the  sun,  let  others  look 
to  it  whether  the  light  is  employed  as 
a  sort  of  instrument,  or  vehicle,  to  con- 
vey the  moving  virtue.  There  are  these 
seeming  contradictions: — ^first,  light  is 
obstructed  by  opaque  bodies,  for  which 
reason  if  the  moving  virtue  travelled  on 
the  light,  darkness  would  l>e  followed 
by  a  ^oppage  of  the  moveable  bodies. 
Again,  light  flows  out  in  right  lines 
spherically,  the  moving  virtue  in  right 
hues  also,  but  cylindrically :  that  is,  it 
turns  in  one  direction  only,  from  west  to 
east ;  not  in  the  opposite  direction,  not 
towards  the  poles,  Sec.  But  perhaps 
we  shall  be  able  presently  to  reply  to 
these  objections.  In  conclusion,,  since 
there  is  as  much  virtue  in  a  large  and 
remote  circle  as  in  a  narrow  and  close 
one,  nothing  of  the  virtue  perishes  in 
the  passage  from  its  source,  nothing  is 
scattered  between  the  source  and  the 
moveable.  Therefore  the  efflux,  Uke  that 
of  light,  is  not  material,  and  is  unlike  that 
of  odours,  which  are  accompanied  by  a 
loss  of  substance,  unlike  heat  from  a 
raging  furnace,  unlike  every  other  emar 
nation  by  which  mediums  are  filled.  It 
remains;  therefore,  that  as  li^ht  which 
illuminates  all  earthly  thmgs,  is  the  im- 
toatenal  species  of  that  fire  which  b  in 


the  body  of  the  sun,  so  this  virtue,  em- 
bracing and  moving  all  the  planetary 
bodies,  is  the  immaterial  species  of  that 
virtue  which  resides  in  the  sun  itself,  of 
incalculable  energy,  and  so  the  primary 
act  of  all  mundane  motion. — I  should 
like  to  know  who  ever  said  that  there 
was  anything  material  in  light ! — Guided 
by  our  notion  of  the  ^^ux  of  this 
species  (or  archetype),  let  us  con- 
template the  more  mtimate  nature  of 
the  source  itself.  For  it  seems  as  if 
something  divine  were  latent  in  the  body 
of  the  sun,  and  comparable  to  oiu'  own 
soul,  whence  that  species  emanates 
which  drives  round  the  planets  ;  just  as 
from  the  mind  of  a  slinger  the  species 
of  motion  sticks  to  the  stones,  and  car- 
ries them  forward,  even  after  he  who 
cast  them  has  drawn  back  his  hand. 
But  to  those  who  wish  to  proceed 
soberly,  reflections  differing  a  little  from 
these  will  be  offered." 

Our  readers  wiU,  perhaps,  be  satisfied 
with  the  assurance,  that  these  sober 
considerations  will  not  enable  them  to 
form  a  much  more  accurate  notion  of 
Kepler*s  meaning  than  the  passages 
already  cited.  We  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  various  opinions  he  enter- 
tained on  the  motion  of  the  planets. 

He  considered  it  as  established  by  his 
theory,  that  the  centre  E  of  the  planet's 
epicycle  (see  fig.  p.  33.)  moved  round 
the  circumference  of  the  deferent  D(/, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  planet's  dis- 
tances ;  the  point  remaining  to  be  settled 
was  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  the 
epicycle.  If  it  were  made  to  move  ac- 
corcUng  to  the  same  law,  so  that  when 
the  centre  of  the  epicycle  reached  E,the 
planet  should  be  at  F,  taking  the  angle 
BEF  equal  to  BSA,  it  has  been  shewn 
(p.  19)  that  the  path  of  F  would  still  be 
a  circle,  excentric  from  Drf  by  DA  the 
radius  of  the  epicycle. 

But  Kepler  fancied  that  he  saw  many 
sound  reasons  why  this  could  not  be  the 
tnie  law  of  moti6n  in  the  epicycle,  on 
which  reasons  he  relied  much  more 
firmly  than  on  the  indisputable  fact, 
which  he  mentions  as  a  collateral  proof, 
that  it  was  contradicted  by  the  observa- 
tions. Some  of  these  reasons  are  sub- 
joined :  ••  In  the  beginning  of  the  work 
it  has  been  declared  to  be  most  absurd, 
that  a  planet  (even  though  we  suppose 
it  endowed  with  mind)  should  form  any 
notion  of  a  centre,  and  a  distance  from 
it,  if  there  be  no  body  in  that  centre  to 
serve  for  a  distinguishing  mark.  And 
although  youshoiudsay,  that  the  planet 
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has  respect  to  the  sun,  and  knows  be- 
forehand, and  remembers  the  order  in 
which  the  distances  from  the  sun  are 
comprised,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  ex^ 
centric ;  in  the  first  place,  this  is  rather 
far-fetched,  and  requires,  in  any  mind, 
means  for  connecting  the  efPect  of  an 
accurately  circular  path  with  the  si^ 
of  an  increasing  and  diminishing  dia- 
meter of  the  sun.  Butthare  are  no 
such  means,  except  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  the  excentric  at  a  given  dis- 
tance from  the  sun ;  and  I  have  already 
said,  that  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  a 
mere  mind.  I  do  not  denjr  that  a  centre 
may  be  imagined,  and  a  circle  round  it ; 
but  this  I  do  say,  if  the  circle  exists 
only  in  imagination,  with  no  external 
sign  or  division,  that  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  path  of  a  moveable  body  should 
be  really  ordered  Jt>und  it  in  an  exact 
circle.  Besides,  if  the  planet  chooses 
from  memoiy  its  just  distances  from 
the  sun,  so  as  exactly  to  form  a  circle, 
it  must  also  take  from  the  same  source, 
as  if  out  of  the  Prussian  or  Alphonsine 
tables,  equal  excentric  arcs,  to  be  de- 
scribed in  unequal  times,  and  to  be  de- 
scribed by  a  force  extraneous  from  the 
sun;  and  thus  would  have,  from  its 
memory,  a  foreknowledge  of  what  effects 
a  virtue,  senseless  and  extraneous  from 
the  sun,  was  about  to  produce :  all  these 
consequences  are  absurd." 

"  It  is  therefore  more  agreeable 'to 
reason  that  the  planet  takes  no  thought, 
either  of  the  excentric  or  epicycle  ;  out 
that  the  work  which  it  accomplishes,  or 
joins  in  effecting,  is  a  libratory  path  in 
the  diameter  B  o  of  the  epicycle,  in  the 
direction  towards  the  sun.  The  law  is 
now  to  be  discovered,  according  to  which 
the  planet  arrives  at  the  proper  distances 
in  any  time.  And  indeed  in  this  inquuy, 
it  is  e&sier  to  say  what  the  law  is  not 
than  what  it  is.*' — Here,  according  to  his 
custom,  Kepler  enumerates  several  laws 
of  motion  by  which  the  planet  might 
choose  to  regulate  its  enei^ies,  each  of 
which  is  successively  condemned.  Only 
one  of  them  is  here  mentioned,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  rest  "  What  then  if  we 
were  to  say  this  ?  Although  the  motions 
of  the  planet  are  not  epicyclical,  perhaps 
the  libration  is  so  arraiiged  that  the  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  are  equal  td  what 
they  would  have  been  in  a  real  epicycli- 
cal motion. — This  leads  to  more  incredi- 
ble consequences  than  the  former  suppo- 
sitions, and  yet  in  the  dearth  of  better 
opinions,  let  us  for  the  present  content 
oonelveg  with  this,    The^  greater  num- 


ber of  absurd  oondusions  itwiU  be  found 
to  involve,  the  more  ready  will  a  physi* 
cian  be,  when  we  come  to  the  fifty-second 
chapter,  to  admit  what  the  observations 
testify,  that  the  path  of  the  planet  is  not 
circular." 

The  first  oval  path  on  which  Kepler 
was  induced  to  fix,  by  these  and  many 
other  similar  considerations,  was  in  the 
first  instance  very  different  from  the 
true  eUiptical  form.  Most  authors  would 
have  thought  it  mmeoessary  to  detain 
their  readers  with  a  theory  which  they 
had  once  entertained  and  rejected  ;  l)ut 
Kepler's  work  was  written  on  a  different 
plan.  He  thus  introduces  an  explana* 
tion  of  his  first  oval.  '*  As  soon  as  I 
was  thus  taught  by  Brahe's  very  accu- 
rate observations  tliat  the  orbit  of  a  pla« 
net  is  not  circular,  but  more  compressed 
at  the  sides,  on  the  instant  1  thought 
that  I  understood  the  natural  cause  of 
this  deflection.  But  the  old  proverb  was 
verified  in  my  case ; — ^the  more  haste  the 
less  speed. — For  having  violently  la- 
boured in  the  39th  chapter,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  inability  to  find  a  suffi- 
ciently probable  cause  why  the  orbit  of 
the  planet  should  be  a  perfect  circle, 
(some  absurdities  always  remaining  with 
respect  to  that  virtue  which  resides  in 
the  body  of  the  planet,)  and  having  now 
discovered  from  the  observations,  that 
the  orbit  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  I  telt  fu- 
riously inclined  to  believe  that  if  the 
theory  which  had  been  recognized  as 
absurd,  when  employed  in  the  39th 
chapter  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  a 
circle,  were  modulated  into  a  more  pro- 
bable form,  it  would  produce  an  accurate 
orbit  agreeing  with  the  observations. 
If  I  had  entered  on  this  course  a  little 
more 'Warily,  I  might  have  detected  the 
truth  immediately.  But,  being  blinded 
by  my  eagerness,  and  not  sufficiently  re^ 
gardful  of  every  part  of  the  39  th  chapter, 
and  clinging  to  my  first  opinion,  which 
offered  itself  to  me  with  a  wonderfiil 
show  of  probability,  on  account  of  the 
equable  motion  in  the  epicycle,  I  got  en- 
tangled in  new  perplexities,  with  which 
we  shall  now  have  to  struggle  in  this 
45th  chapter  and  the  following  ones  as 
fieir  as  the  50th  chfupter." 

In  this  theory,  Kepler  supposed  that 
whilst  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  was 
moving  round  a  circular  deferent  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  planets'  distances 
(or  areas)  the  planet  itself  moved  equably 
in  the  epicycle,  with  the  mean  angular 
velocity  of  its  centre  in  the  deferent. 
In  consequence  of  this^sttpposition,  since 
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at  D,  when  the  planet  is  at  A  the  aphe- 
lion, the  motion  in  the  deferent  is  less  than 
the  mean  motion,  the  planet  will  have  ad- 
vanced through  an  angle  B  E  P  greater 
than  B  E  F  or  B  S  A.  through  which  the 
centre  of  the  epicycle  has  moved ;  and 
consequently,  the  path  will  lie  every- 
where within  the  circle  A  a,  except  at 
the  apsides.  Here  was  a  new  train  of 
laborious  calculations  to  undergo  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  curve  AP  a 
according  to  this  law,  and  of  measuring 
the  area  of  any  part  of  it.  After  a 
variety  of  fruitless  attempts,  for  this 
curve  is  one  of  singular  complexity,  he 
was  reduced,  as  a  last  resource,  to  sup- 
pose it  insensibly  different  from  an 
ellipse  on  the  same  principal  axes,  as  an 
approximate  means  of  estimating  its 
area.  N  ot  content  even  with  the  results 
so  obtained,  and  not  being  able  to  see 
very  clearly  what  might  be  the  effect  of 
his  alteration  in  substituting  the  ellipse 
for  the  oval,  and  in  other  simplifications 
introduced  by  him,  he  had  courage 
enough  to  obtain  the  sums  of  the 
360  distances  by  direct  calculation,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  old  circular  theorv. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book  he  had  spoken 
of  his  labours  under  the  allegory  of  a 
war  carried  on  by  him  against  the  planet; 
and  when  exulting  in  the  early  prospects^ 
of  success  this  calculation  seemed  to 
offer,  he  did  not  omit  once  more  to  warn 
his  readers,  in  his  peculiar  strain,  that 
this  exultation  was  premature. 

"  Allow  me,  gentle  reader,  to  enjoy 
so  splendid  a  triumph  for  one  little  day 
(I  mean  through  the  five  next  chapters), 
meantime  be  all  rumours  suppressed  of 
new  rebellion,  that  our  preparations 
may  not  perish,  yielding  us  no  delight. 
Hereafter  if  anything  shall  come  to  pass, 
we  will  go  through  it  in  its  own  time  and 
season ;  now  let  us  be  merry,  as  then 
we  will  be  bold  and  vigorous.**  At  the 
time  foretold,  that  » to  iMky>  at  the  end 


of  the  five  merry  chapters,  the  bad  nfews 
could  no  lonsfcr  be  kept  a  secret.  It  is 
announced  in  the  following  bulletin  :— 
"  While  thus  triumphing  over  Mars, 
and  preparing  for  him,  as  for  one 
altogether  vanquished,  tabular  prisons, 
and  equated  eccentric  fetters,  it  is 
buzzed  here  and  there  that  the  victory 
is  vain,  and  that  the  war  is  raging 
anew  as  violently  as  before.  For  the 
enemy,  left  at  home  a  despised  captive, 
has  burst  all  the  chains  of  the  equations, 
and  broken  forth  of  the  prisons  of  the 
tables.  For  no  method  of  geometrically 
administering  the  theory  of  the  45th 
chapter  was  able  to  come  near  the  accu- 
racy of  approximation  of  the  vicarious 
theory  of  the  16th  chapter,  which  gave 
me  true  equations  derived  from  false 
principles.  Skirmishers,  disposed  all 
round  the  circuit  of  the  excentric,  (I 
mean  the  true  distances,)  routed  my 
forces  of  physical  causes  levied  out  of 
the  45th  chapter,  and  shaking  off  the 
yoke,  regained  their  liberty.  And  now 
there  was  little  to  prevent  the  fugitive 
enemy  from  effecting  a  junction  with  his 
rebellious  supporters,  and  reducing  me 
to  despair,  had  I  not  suddenly  sent  into 
the  field  a  reserve  of  new  physical  rea- 
sonings on  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the 
veterans,  and  diligently  followed,  with- 
out allowing  him  the  slightest  respite,  in 
the  direction  in  which  be  had  broken 
out." 

In  plainer  terms,  Kepler  found,  after 
this  labour  was  completed,  that  the 
errors  in  longitude  he  was  still  subject 
to  were  precisely  of  an  opposite  nature 
to  those  he  had  found  with  the  circle ; 
instead  of  being  too  quick  at  the  ap- 
sides, the  planet  was  now  too  slow  there, 
and  too  much  accelerated  in  the  mean 
distances;  and  the  distances  obtained 
from  direct  observation  were  every- 
where greater,  except  at  the  apsides, 
than  those  furnished  by  this  oval  theory. 
It  was  in  the  bourse  of  these  tedious 
investigations  that  he  established,  still 
more  satisfactorily  than  he  had  before 
done,  that  the  inchnations  of  the  planets* 
orbits  are  invariable,  and  that  the  lines 
of  their  nodes  'pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  Sun,  and  not,  as  before  his  time 
had  been  supposed,  through  the  centre 
of  the  ecliptic. 

When  Kepler  found  with  certainty 
that  this  oval  from  which  he  expected 
BO  much  would  not  satisfy  the  obser- 
vations, his  vexation  was  extreme,  not 
merely  from  the  mortification  of  finding 
a  theory  confuted  on  which  he  had  spent 
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such  excessive  labour,  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  disappointments  of  that  kind, 
but  principally  from  many  anxious  and 
fruitless  speculations  as  to  the  real  phy- 
sical causes  why  the  planet  did  not  move 
in  the  supposed  epicvcle,  that  being  the 
point  of  view,  as  has  been  already  shewn, 
from  which  he  always  preferred  to  begin 
his  inquiries.  One  part  of  the  reason-  ' 
ing  by  which  he  reconciled  himself  to 
the  failure  exhibits  much  too  curious  a 
view  of  the  state  of  his  mind  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  argument 
IS  founded  on  the  difficulty  which  he 
met  with,  as  abovementioned,  in  calcu- 
lating the  proportions  of  the  oval  path 
he  had  imagined.  "In  order  that 
you  may  see  the  cause  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  this  method  which  we  have 
just  gone  through,  consider  on  what 
foundations  it  rests.  The  planet  is  sup- 
posed to  move  eouably  in  the  epicycle, 
and  to  be  carried  by  the  Sun  unequably 
in  the  proportion  of  the  distances.  But 
by- this  method  it  b  impossible  to  be 
known  how  much  of  the  oval  path  cor- 
responds to  any  given  time,  although 
the  distance  at  that  part  is  known,  un- 
less we  first  know  the  length  of  the 
whole  oval.  But  the  length  of  the  oval 
cannot  l>e  known,  except  from  the  law 
of  the  entry  of  the  planet  within  the 
sideff  of  the  circle.  But  neither  can  the 
law  of  this  entry  be  known  before  we 
know  how  much  of  the  oval  path  cor- 
responds to  any  given  time.  Here  you 
see  that  there  is  hpetiiioprincipii;  and 
in  mv  operations  Iwas  assuming  that  of 
which  I  was  in  search,  namely,the  length 
of  the  oval.  This  is  at  least  not  the 
fault  of  my  understanding,  but  it  is  also 
most  alien  to  the  primary  Ordainer  of 
the  planetary  courses :  I  have  never  yet 
found  80  ungeometrical  a  contrivance 
in  his  other  works.  Therefore  we  must 
either  hit  upon  some  other  method  of 
reducing  the  theory  of  the  45th  chapter 
to  calciuation ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
the  theory  itself,  suspected  on  account  of 
this petitioprincipii,  will  totter."  Whilst 
his  mind  was  thus  occupied,  one  of  those 
extraordinary  accidents  which  it  has  been 
said  never  occur  but  to  those  capable 
of  deriving  advantage  from  them  (but 
which,  in  fact,  are  never  noticed  when 
they  occur  to  any  one  else),  fortunately 
put  him  once  more  upon  the  right  path. 
Half  the  extreme  breadth  l>etween  the 
oval  and  the  circle  nearly  represented  the 
errors  of  his  distances  at  the  mean  point, 
and  he  found  that  this  half  was  429  parts 
of  a  radius,  consisting  of  100000  parU  i 


and  happemng  to  advert  to  the  greatest 
optical  inequality  of  Mars,which  amounts 
to  about  5^18',  it  struck  him  that  429 
was  precisely  the  excess  of  the  secant  of 
5^18'  above  the  radius  taken  at  lOUOOO. 
This  was  a  ray  of  light,  and,  to  use  his 
own  words,  it  roused  liim  as  out  of  sleep. 
In  short,  this  single  observation  was 
enough  to  produce  conviction  in  his 
singularly  constituted  mind,  that  instead 
of  the  distances  S  F,  he  should  every- 
where substitute  F  V,  determined  by 
drawing  S  V  perpendicular  on  the  line 
F  C,  since  the  excess  of  S  F  above  F  V 
is  manifestly  that  of  the  secant  above 
the  radius  in  the  optical  equation  S  F  C 
at  that  point.  It  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary that  a  substitution  made  for  such 
a  reason  should  have  the  luck.'as  is 
again  the  case,  to  be  the  right  one. 
Tnis  substitution  in  fact  amounted  to 
supposing  that  the  planet,  instead  of 
being  at  the  distance  S  P  or  S  F,  was 
at  S  n ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  instead  of 
revolving  in  the  circumference,  it  librated 
in  the  diameter  of  the  epicycle,  which  was 
to  him  an  additional  recommendation. 
Upon  this  new  supposition  a  fresh  set  of 
distances  was  rapidly  calculated,  and  to 
Kepler's  inexpressible  joy,  they  were 
found  to  agree  with  the  observations 
within  the  hmits  of  the  errors  to  which 
the  latter  were  necessarily  subject.  Not- 
withstanding this  success,  he  had  to 
undergo,  before  arriving  at  the  success- 
ful termination  of  his  labours,  one  more 
disappointment.  Although  the  distance 
corresponding  to  a  time  from  the  aphe- 
lion represented  approximately  by  the 
area  ASF,  was  thus  found  to  be  accu- 
rately represented  by  the  line  S  n,  there 
was  still  an  error  with  regard  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  that  distance  was  to  be 
measured.  Kepler's  first  idea  was  to  set 
it  off  in  the  direction  S  F,  but  this  he 
found  to  lead  to  inaccurate  longitudes  ; 
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and  it  was  not  iintil  aft^r  much  per* 
plexity,  driving;  him,  as  he  tells  us» 
••  almost  to  insanity/'  that  he  satisfied 
himself  that  the  distance  S  Q  equal  to 
FV  ought  to  he  taken  terminating  in 
F  m.  the  line  from  F  perpendicular  to  A  a, 
the  line  of  apsides,  and  that  the  curve  so 
traced  out  hy  Q  would  he  an  accurate 
ellipse. 

He  then  found  to  his  equal  gratification 
and  amazement,  a  small  part  of  which  he 
endeavoured  to  express  oy  a  triumphant 
figure  on  the  side  of  his  diagram,  that 
the  error  he  had  committed  in  taking  the 
area  A  S  F  to  represent  the  sums  of  the 
distances  SF,  was  exactly  counterba- 
lanced; for  this  area  does  accurately 
represent  the  sums  of  the  distances  F  V  or 
S  Q .  This  compensation,  which  seemed 
to  Kepler  the  greatest  confirmation  of 
his  theory,  is  altogether  accidental  and 
immaterial,  resulting  from  the  relation 
between  the  ellipse  and  circle.  If  the 
laws  of  planetary  attraction  had  chanced 
to  have  been  any  other  than  those  which 
cause  them  to  desmbe  ellipses,  this  last 
singular  confirmation  of  an  erroneous 
theory  could  not  have  taken  place,  and 
K^ler  would  have  been  forced  either  to 
abandon  the  theory  of  the  areas,  which 
even  then  would  have  continued  to  mea- 
sure and  define  their  motions,  or  to  re- 
nounce the  physical  opinions  from  which 
he  professed  to  have  deduced  it  as  an 
approximative  truth. 

These  are  two  of  the  three  celebrate 
theorems  called  Kepler's  laws :  the  first 
is,  that  the  planets  move  in  ellipses  round 
the  sun,  placed  in  the  focus ;  the  second, 
that  the  time  of  describing  any  arc  is 
proportional  in  the  same  orbit  to  the 
area  induded  between  the  arc  and  the 
two  bounding  distances  from  the  sun. 
The  third  wiU  be  mentioned  on  another 
occasion,  as  it  was  not  discovered  till 
twelve  years  later.  On  the 'establish- 
ment of  Uiese  two  theorems,  it  became 
important  to  discover  a  method  of  mea- 
surmg  such  elliptic  areas,  but  this  is  a 
problem  which  cannot  be  accurately 
solved.  Kepler,  in  offering  it  to  tHe 
attention  of  geometricians,  stated  his  be- 
lief that  its  solution  was  unattainable  by 
direct  processes,  on  account  of  the  in- 
commensurability of  the  arc  and  sine,  on 
which  the  measurement  of  the  two  parts 
A  Q  m,  S  Q  m  depends.  "  This,"  says 
he  in  conclusion,  "  this  is  my  belief,  and 
whoever  shall  shew  my  mistake,  and 
point  out  the  true  solution, 

J$  erit  mihi  magnus  ApoUomusJ* 


Chapter  VI. 


Kepler  appointed  Professor  at  Line — 
His  second  marriage — Publishes  his 
new  Method  of  Gauging — Refuses  a 
Professorship  at  Bologna, 

When  presenting  this  celebrated  book 
to  the  emperor,  Kepler  gave  notice 
that  he  contemplated  a  farther  attack 
upon  Mars's  relations,  father  Jupiter, 
brother  Mercury,  and  the  rest;  and 
promised  that  he  would  be  successful, 
provided  the  emperor  would  not  forget 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  order  him  to  be 
furnished  anew  with  means  for  recruit- 
ing his  army.  The  death  of  his  unhappy 
patron,  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  whicn 
happened  in  1612,  barely  in  time  to  save 
him  from  the  last  disgrace  of  deposition 
from  the  Imperial  throne,  seemed  to  put 
additional  di£Sculties  in  the  way  of  Kep- 
ler's receiving  the  arrears  so  unjustly 
denied  to  him ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Rodolph*s  brother,  Matthias,  he  was 
again  named  to  his  post  of  Imperial  Ma* 
thematician,  and  had  also  a  permanent 
professorship  assigned  to  him  m  theUni- 
versity  of  Linz.  He  quitted  Prague  with- 
out much  regret,  where  he  had  strusfgled 
airainst  poverty  during  eleven  years. 
Whatever  disinclination  he  might  feel  to 
depart,  arose  from  his  unwillingness  to 
loosen  still  more  the  hold  he  yet  retained 
upon  the  wreck  of  Tycho  Brahe*s  instru- 
ments and  observations.  Tengnagel, 
son-in-law  of  Tycho,  had  abandoned  as- 
tronomy for  a  political  career,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  who  were 
principally  females,  suffered  the  cosily 
instruments  to  lie  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, although  they  had  obstructed 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  Kepler's  at- 
tempts to  contmue  their  utihty.  The 
onlv  two  instruments  Kepler  possessed 
of  his  own  property,  were  "  An  iron 
sextant  of  2i  feet  diameter,  and  a  brass 
azimuthal  quadrant,  of  3^  feet  diameter, 
both  divided  into  minutes  of  a  degree.*'. 
These  were  the  gift  of  his  friend  and 
patron.Iloffman,  the  President  of  Styria, 
and  with  these  he  made  all  the  obser- 
vations which  he  added  to  those  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  His  constitution  was  not 
favourable  to  these  studies,  his  health 
bein^  always-  delicate,  and  suffering 
much  from  exposure  to  the  night  air ; 
his  eyes  also  were  very  weak,  as  he  men- 
tions himself  in  several  places.  In  the 
summary  of  his  character  which  he 
drew  up  when  proposing  to  become 
Tycho  Brahe' s  assistant,  he  describes 
himself  as  follows ;— "  For  observatioi^ 
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my  sight  is  dull ;  for  mtchanical  opera- 
tions my  hand  is  awkward  ;  in  politics 
and  domestic  matters  my  nature  is 
troublesome  and  choleric ;  my  constitu- 
tion will  not  allow  me,  even  when  in 
good  health,  to  remain  a  long  time 
sedentary  (particularly  for  an  extraor- 
dinary time  after  dinner);  1  must  rise 
often  and  walk  about,  and  in  different 
seasons  am  forced  to  make  correspond- 
inir  changes  in  my  diet." 

The  year  preceding  his  departure  to 
Linz  was  denounced  by  him  as  pregnant 
with  misfortune  and  misery.  *•  In  the 
ill  st  place  I  could  get  no  money  firom 
the  court,  and  my  wife,  who  hacl  for  a 
long  time  been  suffering  under  low 
spirits  and  despondency,  was  taken 
violently  iU  towards  the  end  of  16 1 0,  with 
the  Hungarian  fever,  epilepsy,  and  phre- 
nitis.  She  was  scarcely  convalescent 
when  all  my  three  children  were  at  once 
attacked  with  stnall-pox.  Leopold  with 
his  army  occupied  the  town  beyond  the 
river,  just  as  I  lost  the  dearest  of  my 
sons,  him  whose  nativity  you  will  find 
in  my  book  on  the  new  star.  The  town 
on  this  side  of  the  river  where  I  lived 
was  harassed  by  the  Bohemian  troops, 
whose  new  levies  were  insubordinate 
and  insolent:  to  complete  the  whole, 
the  Austrian  army  brought  the  plague 
with  them  into  the  city.  I  went  into 
Austria,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
situation  which  I  now  hold.  Return- 
ing in  June,  I  found  my  wife  in  a  decline 
from  her  grief  at  the  death  of  her  son, 
and  on  the  eve  of  an  infectious  fever; 
and  I  lost  her  also,  within  eleven  days 
after  my  return.  Then  came  fresh  an- 
noyance, of  course,  and  her  fortune 
was  to  be  divided  with  my  step-sisters. 
The  Emperor  Rodolph  would  not  a^ee 
to  my  departure ;  vain  hopes  were  given 
me  of  beinsr  paid  from  Saxony ;  my 
time  and  money  were  wasted  together, 
till  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  1612, 
I  was  named  again  by  his  successor, 
and  suffered  to  depart  to  Linz.  These, 
methinks,  were  reasons  enough  why  I 
should  have  overlooked  not  only  your 
letters,  but  even  astronomy  itself." 

Kepler's  first  marriage  had  not  been 
a  happy  one ;  but  the  necessity  in  which 
he  felt  himself  of  providing  some  one  to 
take  charge  of  his  two  surviving  children, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Susanna,,  was  bom 
in  1602,  and  Louis  in  1607,  determined 
him  on  entering  a  second  time  into  the 
married  state.  The  account  he  has  left 
us  of  the  various  negotiations  which 
pitcedwi  his  iinai  choice,  does  not,  in 


any  point,  belie  ^e  oddity  of  hif  charac  * 
ter.  His  friends  seem  to  have  received 
a  general  commission  to  look  out  for  a 
suitable  match,  and  in  a  long  and  most 
amusing  letter  to  the  Baron  Strahlendorf, 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
tensions and  qualificatioris  of  no  less 
than  eleven  ladies  among  whom  his  in- 
clinations wavered. 

The  first  on  the  list  was  a  widow,  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  first  wife's,  and 
who,  on  many  accounts,  appeared  a 
most  eligible  match.  ''At  first  she 
seemed  favourably  inclined  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  it  is  certain  that  she  took  time 
to  consider  it,  but  at  last  she  very 
quietly  excused  herself."  It  must  have 
been  from  a  recollection  of  this  lady's 
good  qualities  that  Kepler  was  induced 
to  make  his  offer ;  for  we  learn  rather 
unexpectedly,  after  being  intbrmed  of 
her  decision,  that  when  he  soon  after- 
wards paid  his  respects  to  her,  it  was 
for  the  first  time  that  he  had  seen  her 
during  the  last  six  years  ;  and  he  found, 
to  his  great  relief,  that  **  there  was  no 
single  pleasing  point  about  her.*^  The 
truth  seems  to  Ije  that  he  was  nettled 
by  her  answer,  and  he  is  at  greater 
pains  than  appear  necessary,  consider- 
mg  this  last  discovery,  to  determine 
why  she  would  not  accept  his  offered 
hand.  Among  other  reasons  he  sug- 
gested her  children,  among  whom  were 
two  marriageable  daughters;  and  it  is 
diverting  afterwards  to  find  them  also 
in  the  catalogue  which  Kepler  appeared 
to  be  making  of  all  his  female  acquaint- 
ance. He  seems  to  have  been  much 
perplexed  in  attempting  to  reconcile  his 
astrological  the<n-y  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  taken  so  much  trouble  about  a 
negotiation  not  destined  to  succeed. 
•*  Have  the  stars  exercised  any  influence 
here?  For  just  about  this  time  the 
direction  of  the  Mid-Heaven  is  in  hot 
opposition  to  Mars,  and  the  passage  of 
Saturn,  through  the  ascending  point  of 
the  zodiac,  in  the  scheme  of  my  nativity, 
will  happen  again  next  November  and 
December.  But  if  these  are  the  causes, 
how  do  they  act  ?  Is  that  explanation 
the  true  one  which  I  have  elsewhere 
given?  For  I  can  never  think  of 
handing  over  to  the  stars  the  office  of 
deities  to  produce  effects.  Let  us  there- 
fore suppose  it  accounted  for  by  the 
stars,  that  at  this  season  1  am  violent 
in  my  temper  and  affections,  in  rashness 
of  belief,  in  a  shew  of  pititul  tender- 
heartedness ;  m  catching  at  reputation 
by  new  and  paradoxical  notions,  and  the 
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sinindaiilj  of  my  actions ;  in  busily  in- 
qnh-injy^  into»  and  weighing  and  dis- 
cussing, various  reasons;  jn  the  un- 
easiness of  my  mind  with  respect  to  my 
choice.  I  thank  God  that  that  did  not 
ha^ypen  which  might  have  happened; 
that  this  marriage  did  not  take  place : 
now  for  the  others/*  Of  these  others, 
one  was  too  old,  another  in  bad  health, 
another  too  proud  of  her  birth  and 
Quarterings;  a  fourth  had  learned  no- 
thing but  shewy  accomplishments,  "  not 
at  all  suitable  to  the  sort  of  life  she 
wmdd  have  to  lead  with  me."  Another 
grew  impatient,  and  married  a  more 
decided  admirer,  whilst  he  was  hesitat- 
ing. '*The  mischief  (says  he)  in  all 
these  attachments  was,  that  whilst  I 
was  delaying,  comparing,  and  balancing 
conflicting  reasons,  every  day  saw  me 
inflamed  with  a  new  passion.**  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  eighth,  he  found 
his  match  in  this  respect.  "  Fortune  at 
length  has  avenged  herself  on  my  doubt- 
ful inclinations.  At  first  she  was  quite 
complying:,  and  her  friends  also:  pre- 
sently, whether  she  did  or  did  not  con- 
sent, not  only  I,  but  she  herself  did  not 
know.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days, 
came  a  renewed  promise,  which  how- 
ever had  to  be  confirmed  a  third  time ; 
and  four  days  after  that,  she  again  re- 
pented her  confirmation,  and  begged  to 
be  excused  from  it.  Upon  this  I  gave 
her  up,  and  this  time  all  mv  counsellors 
were  of  one  opinion.'*  This  was  the 
longest  courtship  in  the  hst,  having 
lasted  three  whole  months ;  and  quite 
disheartened  by  its  bad  success,  Kepler's 
next  attempt  was  of  a  more  timid  com- 
plexion. His  advances  to  Na  9,  were 
made  by  confiding  to  her  the  whole 
story  of  his  recent  disappointment,  pru- 
dently determining  to  be  guided  in  his 
behaviour,  by  observing  whether  the 
treatment  he  had  experienced  met  with 
a  proper  degree  of  sympathy.  Appa- 
rently the  experiment  did  not  succeed ; 
and  almost  reduced  to  despair,  Kepler 
betook  himself  to  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
who  had  for  some  time  past  complained 
that  she  was  not  consulted  in  this  diffi- 
cult negotiation.  When  she  produced 
No.  10,  and  the  first  visit  was  paid,  the 
report  upon  her  was  as  follows :— "  She 
has,  undoubtedly,  a  good  fortune,  is  of 
good  familv,  and  of  economical  habits: 
but  her  physiognomy  is  most  horribly 
ugly;  she  would  l>e  stared  at  in  the 
streets,  not  to  mention  the  striking  dis- 
proportion in  our  figures.  1  am  lank, 
ttan,  and  spare ;  she  is  short  and  thick : 
in  1^  Hajnily  nototious  for-  Mq%»9l  she  is 


consklered  superfluously  fat.**  The  only 
objection  to  No.  1 1  seems  to  have  been 
her  excessive  youth;  and  when  this 
treaty  was  broken  of  on  that  account, 
Kepler  turned  his  back  upon  all  his  ad- 
visers, and  chose  for  himself  one  who 
had  figured  as  No.  5  in  the  list,  to 
whom  he  professes  to  have  felt  attached 
throue:hout,  but  from  whom  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  friends  had  hitherto 
detained  him,  probably  on  account' of 
her  humble  station. 

The  followinsr  is  Kepler*s  summary  of 
her  character.  **Her  name  is  Susanna,  the 
daughter  of  John  Reuthinger  and  Bar- 
bara, citizens  of  the  town  of  Eferdingen ; 
the  father  was  by  trade  a  cabinet-maker, 
but  both  her  parents  are  dead.  She  has 
received  an  education  weH  worth  the 
larirest  dowry,  by  favour  of  the  Lady  of 
Stahrenberg,  the  strictness  of  whose 
household  is  famous  throughout  the 
province.  Her  person  and  manners  are 
suitable  to  mine  ;  no  pride,  no  extra- 
vagance ;  she  can  bear  to  work ;  she  has 
a  tolerable  knowledge  how  to  manage  a 
family ;  middle-aged,  and  of  a  disposition 
and  capability  to  acquire  what  she  still 
wants.  Her  I  shall  marry  by  favour  of 
the  noble  baron  of  Stahrenberg  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  30th  of  next  October,  with 
ail  Efierdingen  assembled  to  meet  us,  and 
we  shall  eat  the  marriage- dinner  at 
Maunce*s  at  the  Golden  Lion." 

Hantsch  has  made  an  absurd  mistake 
with  regard  to  this  marriage,  in  stating 
that  the  bride  was  only  twelve  years  old. 
Kastner  and  other  biographers  have 
been  content  to  repeat  the  same  asser- 
tion without  any  comment,  notwith- 
standing its  evident  improbability. 
The  origin  of  the  blunder  is  to  be  found 
in  Kepler's  correspondence  with  Bemeg- 
ger,  to  whom,  speaking  of  his  wife,  he 
says  "  She  has  been  educated  for  twelve 
years  by  the  Lady  of  Stahrenberg." 
This  is  by  no  means  a  single  instance  of 
carelessness  in  Hantsch ;  Kiistner  has 
pointed  out  others  of  greater  consequence. 
It  was  owing  to  this  marriage,  that 
Kepler  took  occasion  to  write  his  new 
method  of  gauging,  for  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  own  peculiar  style  **  last  November 
1  brought  home  a  new  wife,  and  as  the 
whole  course  of  Danube  was  then 
covered  with  the  produce  of  the  Aus- 
trian vineyards,  to  be  sold  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate,  1  purchased  a  few  casks, 
thinking  it  my  duty  as  a  good  husband 
and  a  father  of  a  family,  to  seejihat  my 
household  was  well  provided  with  drink." 
When  the  sella:  came  to  ascertain  the 
guaotity,  Kq»ier  objected  to  his  method 
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of  ^uging.  for  he  allowed  no  aifferencc, 
whatever  might  be  the  proportion  of  the 
biilffin^  parts.  The  reflections  to  which 
this  incident  gave  rise,  terminated  in  the 
publication  of  the  above-mentioned 
treatise,  which  claims  a  place  among 
the  earhest  specimens  of  what  is  flbw 
called  the  modem  analysis.  In  it  he 
extended  several  propeirties  of  plane 
iig^ires  to  segments  of  cones  and  cylin- 
ders, from  the  consideration  that  "these 
solids  are  incorporated  circles,**  and, 
therefore,  that  those  properties  are  true 
of  the  whole  which  l>elongto  each  com- 
ponent part.  That  the  book  might  end 
as  oddly  as  it  began,  Kepler  concluded 
it  with  a  parody  of  Catullus : 

"  Et  cum  pocula  mille  mensi  ertmag 
Conturbabimufl  Ilia,  ne  sciamus.  *' 

His  new  residence  at  Linz  was  not 
lone  undisturbed.  He  quarrelled  thae, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  at*  Gratz,  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic party,  and  was  excommunicated. 
•*  Judge,"  says  he  to  Peter  Hoffman, 
"  how  far  I  can  assist  you,  in  a  place 
where  the  priest  and  school-inspector 
have  combined  to  brand  me  with  the 
public  stigma  of  heresy,  because  in  every 
question  I  take  that  side  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  consonant  with  the  word  of 
God/'  The  particular  dogma  which  oc- 
casioned his  excommunication,  was  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  He  published  his  creed  in  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  preserved  by  his 
biofijrapher  Hantsch. 

Before  this  occurrence,  Kepler  had 
been  called  to  the  diet  at  Katisbon  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  Gregorian  reformation  of 
the  calendar,  and  lie  published  a  short 
essay,  pointing  out  the  respective  con- 
venience of  doing  so,  or  of  altering 
the  old  Julian  Calendar  in  some  other 
manner.  Notwithstanding  the  readi- 
ness of  the  diet  to  avail  tnemselves  of 
his  talents  for  the  settlement  of  a  dif- 
ficult question,  the  arrears  of  his  salary 
were  not  paid  much  more  regularly  than 
they  had  been  in  Rodolph's  time,  and  he 
was  driven  to  provide  himself  with  money 
by  the  publication  of  his  almanac,  oif 
which  necessity  he  heavily  and  justly 
complained.  "  In  order  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Ephemeris  for  these  two 
years,  I  have  also  written  a  vile  prophe- 
syinu:  almanac,  which  is  scarcely  more 
respectable  than  begging;  unless  it  be 
because  it  saves  the  emperor's  credit, 
who  abandons  me  entirely ;  and  with  all 
his  frequent  and  recent  orders  in  council. 


would  suffer  me  to'perish  with  hunger." 
Kepler  published  this  Ephemeris  an- 
nually till  1620  ;  ten  years  later  he  added 
those  belonging  to  the  years  from  1620 
to  1628. 

In  1617  Kepler  was  invited  into  Italy, 
to  succeed  Magini  as  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematics at  Bologna.  The  offer  tempted 
him;  but,  after  mature  consideration,  he 
rejected  it,  on  grounds  which  he  thus 
explained  to  Roffini : — "  By  birth  and 
spirit  I  am  a  German,  imbued  with  Ger- 
man principles,  and  bound  by  such  fa- 
mily ties,  that  even  if  the  emperor  should 
consent,  I  could  not,  without  the  greatest 
difficidty,remove  my  dwelling-place  from 
Germany  into  Italy.  And  although  the 
^lory  of  holding  so  distinguished  a  situa- 
tion amon^  the  venerable  professors  of 
Bologna  stimulates  me,  and  there  ap- 
pears great  likelihood  of  notably  in- 
creasing my  fortune,  as  well  from  the 
great  concourse  to  the  public  lectures,  as 
from  private  tuition ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  period  of  my  life  is  past  which 
was  once  excited  by  novelty,  or  which 
might  promise  itself  a  long  enjoyment  d 
these  advantages.  Besides,  from  a  boy 
up  to  my  present  years,  living  a  German 
among  Germans,  I  am  accustomed  to  a 
degree  of  freedom  in  my  speech  and 
manners,  which,  if  persevered  in  on  my 
removal  to  Bologna,  seems  likely  to  draw 
upon  me,  if  not  danger,  at  least  notoriety, 
and  might  expose  me  to  suspicion  and 
party  malice.  Notwithstanding  this  an- 
swer, I  have  yet  hopes  that  your  most 
honourable  invitation  will  be  of  service 
to  me,  and  may  make  the  imperial  trea- 
surer more  ready  than  he  has  hitherto 
been  to  fulfil  his  master's  intentions  to- 
wards me.  In  that  case  I  shall  the  sooner 
be  able  to  publish  the  Rudolphine  Tables 
and  the  Ephemerides,  of  which  you  had 
the  scheme  so  many  years  back ;  and  in 
this  manner  you  and  your  advisers  may 
have  no  reason  to  regret  this  invitation, 
though  for  the  present  it  seems  fruit- 
less." 

In  1619,  the  Emperor  Matthias  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  IIL,^ 
who  retained  Kepler  in  the  post  he  had* 
filled  under  his  two  predecessors  on  the 
imperial  throne.  Kastner,  in  his  '*  His- 
tory  of  Mathematics,'*  has  corrected  a 
gross  error  of  Hantsch,  in  asserting  that 
Kepler  prognosticated  Matthias's  death. 
The  letter  to  which  Hantsch  refers,  in 
support  of  his  statement,  does  indeed 
mention  Uie  emperor*s  death,  but  merely 
as  a  notorious  event,  for  the  purpose  of 
recalling  a  date  to  the  memoxy  of  hi« 
correspondent,    . 
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Chapter  VII. 


Kepler  publishes  his  Harmonics — 
Account  of  his  Astrological  Opinions 
and  Discovery  of  the  Law  of  the  Pe- 
riods of  the  Planetary  Revolutions — 
Sketch  of  Newton's  proof  of  Kepler's 
Laws* 

The  "  Cosmographical  Mystery"  was 
written,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
when  Kepler  was  only  twenty-six,  and 
the  wildness  of  its  theories  might  be  con- 
sidered as  due  merely  to  the  vivadty  of 
a  young  man ;  but  as  if  purposely  to 
shew  that  his  maturer  age  did  not  re- 
nounce the  creations  of  his  youthful 
fency,  he  reprinted  the  "  Mystery**  in 
1619,  nearly  at  the  same  time  when  he 
published  his  celebrated  work  on  Har- 
monics ;  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
latter  publication  does  not  at  all  lose  in 
comparison  with  its  predecessor.  It  is 
dedicated  to  James  I.  of  England,  and 
divided  into  five  books :  *•  The  first,  Geo- 
metrical, on  the  ori^  and  demonstration 
of  the  laws  of  the  hgures  which  produce 
harmonious  proportions; — ^the  second, 
Architectonical,  on  figurate  geometry, 
and  the  congruence  of  plane  and  sobd 
regular  figures; — ^the  third,  properly 
Harmonic,  on  the  derivation  of  musical 
proportions  from  figures,  and  on  the  na- 
ture and  distinction  of  things  relating  to 
song,  in  opposition  to  the  old  theories  ;— 
the  fourth.  Metaphysical,  Psychological, 
and  Astrological,  on  the  mental  essence 
of  harmonies,  and  of  their  kinds  in  the 
world,  especially  on  the  harmony  of  rays 
emanating  on  the  earth  from  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  on  their  effect  in  na- 
ture, and  on  the  sublunary  and  human 
soul ; — the  fifth.  Astronomical  and  Me- 
taphysical, on  the  very  exquisite  harmo- 
nies of  the  celestial  motions,  and  the 
origin  of  the  excentricities  in  harmonious 
proportions." 

The  two  first  books  are  almost  strictly, 
as  Kepler  styles  them,  geometrical, 
relating  in  great  measure  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  regular  polygons  in  a  circle. 
The  followmg  passage  is  curious,  pre- 
senting an  analogous  idea  to  that  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  extracts  ah'eady 
given  from  the  Commentaries  on  Mars. 
••  The  heptagon,  and  all  other  polygons 
and  stars  beyond  it,  which  have  a  prime 
number  of  sides,  and  all  other  figures 
derived  from  them,  cannot  be  inscribed 
g:eometricaDyin  acircle;  although  their 
sides  have  a  necessary  magnitude,  it  is 
equally  a  matter  of  necessity  that  we 
remain  ignorant  of  it.    This  is  a  ques- 


tion of  great  importance,  for  on  this 
account  IS  it  that  the  heptagon,  aijd  other 
figures  of  this  kind,  have  not  been  em- 
ployed by  God  in  the  adornment  of  the 
world,  as  the  other  intelligible  figures 
are  employed  which  have  been  already 
explained."  Kepler  then  introduces  the 
algebraical  equation,  on  the  solution  of 
which  this  problem  depends,  and  makes 
a  remark  wnich  is  cunous  at  this  period 
of  the  history  of  algebra — that  the  root 
of  an  equation  which  cannot  be  accu* 
rately  found,  may  y6t  be  found  within 
any  degree  of  approximation  by  an  ex- 
pert calculator.  In  conclusion  he  again 
remarks  that "  the  side  of  the  heptagon 
has  no  place  among  scientific  existences, 
since  its  formal  description  is  impos- 
sible, and  therefore  it  cannot  be  known 
by  the  human  mind,  since  the  possibility 
of  description  precedes  the  possibility  of 
knowledge;  nor  is  it  known  even  by  the 
simple  eternal  act  of  an  omniscient 
mind,  because  its  nature  belongs  to 
things  which  cannot  be  known.  And 
yet  this  scientific  nonentity  has  some 
scientific  properties,  for  if  a  heptagon 
were  described  in  acircle,  the  proportion 
of  its  sides  would  have  analogous  pro- 
portions." 

The  third  book  is  a  j^atise  on  music,  in 
the  confined  and  ordinary  sense  in  which 
we  now  use  that  word,  and  apparently  a 
sober  and  rational  one,  at  least  as  nearly 
so  as  Kepler  could  be  trusted  to  write  on 
a  subject  so  dangerous  to  his  discretion. 
All  the  extravagance  of  the  work  seems 
reserved  for  the  fourth  book,  the  title  of 
which  already  conveys  some  notion  of 
the  nature  of  its  contents.  In  this  book 
he  has  collected  the  substance  of  the 
astrological  opinions  scattered  through 
his  other  works.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  merely  citing  his  own  words, 
without  any  attempt  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  astrology  which  he 
believed,  and  that  which  he  con- 
temptuously rejected.  The  distinctive 
line  seems  very  finely  drawn,  and  as  both 
one  and  the  other  are  now  discarded  by 
all  who  enjoy  the  full  use  of  their  rea- 
soning powers,  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence that  it  should  be  accurately 
traced. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  does  not 
in  this  treatise  modify  or  recant  anything 
of  his  earlier  opinions,  but  refers  to  the 
favourable  judgment  of  his  contem- 
porary philosophers  as  a  reason  for 
embodying  them  in  a  regular  form. 
"  Since  many  very  celebrated  professors 
of  philosophy  and  medicine  are  of  opinion 
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that  I  have  created  anew  and  most  true 
philosophy,  this  tender  plant,  like  all 
novelties,  oucht  to  be  carefully  nursed 
and  chmshed,  so  that  it  may  strike  root 
in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  and  not  be 
choked  by  the  excessive  humours  of  vain 
sophistications,  or  washed  away  by  the 
torrents  of  vulgar  prejudices,  or  frozen 
by  the  chill  of  pubkc  neglect ;  and  if  I 
succeed  in  guarding  it  from  these 
dangers,  1  have  no  fear  that  it  will  be 
crushed  by  the  storms  of  calumny,  or 
parched  by  the  sun  of  sterling  criticism." 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable  in  Kep- 
ler's creed,  that  he  whose  candour  is  so 
indisputable  in  every  other  part  of  his 
conduct,  professed  to  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  his  astrological  opinions  from 
direct  and  positive  observation. — **  It  is 
now  more  than  twenty  years  since  I 
began  to  maintain  opinions  like  these  on 
the  predominant  nature  of  the  elements, 
which,  adopting  the  common  name/  I 
call  sublunary.  I  have  been  driven  to 
this  not  by  studying  or  admiring  Plato, 
but  singly  and  solely  by  observing 
seasons,  and  noting  the  aspects  by  which 
they  are  produced.  I  have  seen  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  almost  uniformly 
disturbed  as  often  as  the  planets  are  in 
conjunction,  or  in  the  other  configura- 
tions so  celebrated  among  astrologers. 
I  have  noticed  its  tranquil  state,  either 
when  there  are  none  or  few  such  aspects, 
or  when  they  are  transitory  and  of  short 
duration.  I  have  not  formed  an  opinion 
on  this  matter  without  good  grounds, 
like  the  common  herd  of  prophesiers, 
who  describe  the  operations  of  the  stars 
as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  deities,  the  lords 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  producing 
everything  at  their  pleasure.  They  never 
trouble  themselves  to  consider  what 
means  the  stars  have  of  working  any 
effects  among  us  on  the  earth,  whilst 
they  remain  in  the  sky,  and  send  down 
nothing  to  us  which  is  obvious  to  the 
senses  except  rays  of  light.  This  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  filthy  astrolo- 
gical superstitions  of  that  vulgar  and 
childish  race  of  dreamers,  the  prognos- 
ticators." 

The  real  manner  in  which  the  con- 
figurations of  the  stars  operate,  accord- 
ing to  Kepler,  is  as  follows : — **  Like  one 
who  listens  to  a  sweet  melodious  song, 
and  by  the  gladness  of  his  countenance, 
by  his  voice,  and  by  the  beating  of  his 
hand  or  foot  attuned  to  the  music,  gives 
token  that  he  perceives  and  approves 
the  hannony :  just  so  does  sublunary 
nature,  with  the  notable  and  evident 


emotion  of  the  bowels  of  Hi^  earth,  bear 
Uke  witness  to  the  same  feelings,  espe- 
cially at  those  times  when  the  rays  of 
the  planets  form  harmonious  configura- 
tions on  the  earth." — **  I  have  been  con- 
firmed in  this  theory  by  that  which 
might  have  deterred  others ;  I  mean,  by 
observing  that  the  emotions  do  not  agree 
nicely  with  the  instants  of  the  con^^* 
rations;  but  the  earth  sometimes  ap- 
I>ears  lazy  and  obstinate,  and  at  another 
time  (after  important  and  long-continued 
configurations)  she  becomes  exas- 
perated, and  gives  way  to  her  passion, 
even  without  the  continuation  of  aspects. 
For  in  fact  the  earth  is  not  an  animal 
like  a  dog,  ready  at  every  nod ;  but  more 
like  a  bull,  or  an  elephant,  slow  to  be- 
come angry,  and  so  much  the  more 
furious  when  incensed.** 

This  singular  doctrine  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  Kepler's  favourite 
allegories ;  he  actually  and  literally 
proKssed  to  believe  that  the  earth 
was  an  enormous  living  animal;  and 
he  has  enumerated,  with  a  particula- 
rity of  details  into  which  we  forbear 
to  follow  him,  the  analogies  he  re- 
cognized between  its  habits  and  those 
of  men  and  other  aninials.  A  few 
samples  of  these  may  speak  for  the 
rest.  "  If  any  one  who  has  climbed  the 
peaks  of  the  nighest  mountains  throw  a 
stone  down  their  very  deep  clefts,  a 
sound  is  heard  from  them ;  or  if  he 
throw  it  into  one  of  the  mountain  lakes, 
which  beyond  doubt  are  bottomless,  a 
storm  will  immediately  arise,  just  as 
when  you  thrust  a  straw  into  the  ear  or 
nose  of  a  ticklish  animal,  it  shakes  its 
head,  or  runs  shuddering  away.  What 
so  like  breathing,  especially  of  those  fish 
who  draw  water  into  their  mouths  and 
spout  it  out  again  through  their  gills,  as 
that  wonderful  tide!  For  although  it 
is  so  regulated  according  to  the  course 
of  the  moon,  that,  in  the  preface  to  my 
'  Commentaries  on  Mars,*  I  have  men- 
tioned it  as  probable  that  the  waters  are 
attracted  by  the  moon  as  iron  is  by  the 
loadstone ;  yet,  if  any  one  uphold  that 
the  earth  regulates  its  breathing  accord- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
as  animals  have  daily  and  nightly  alter- 
nations of  sleep  and  waking,  I  shall  not 
think  his  philosophy  unworthy  of  being 
listened  to;  especially  if  any  flexible 
parts  should  be  discovered  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth  to  supply  the  functions  of 
lungs  or  ffills.** 

from  the  next  extract,  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  learn  u  well  u  he  mayy 
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bow  mtioh  Kepler  did*  and  how  much  he 
iiidnotbelieveontbe  subject  of  genethliae 
mstroiogy. — **  Henee  it  is  that  human 
apirita,  at  the  time  of  celestial  aspects, 
are  particularly  uraed  to  complete  the 
matterawMcfa  they  have  in  hand.  What 
the  goad  is  to  the  ox,  what  the  spur  or 
the  rowel  is  \o  the  horse,  to  the  soldier 
tiie  bell  and  trumpet,  an  animated 
speech  to  an  audience,  to  a  crowd  of 
rustics  a  performance  on  the  fife  and 
bagpipes,  that  to  al),  and  especially  in 
the  aggregate,  is  a  heavenly  configu^ 
ration  of  suitable  planets ;  so  that  every 
iinide  one  is  excited  in  his  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  all  become  more  ready  to 
unite  and  associate  their  efforts.  For 
instance,  in  war  you  may  see  that 
tumults,  battles,  fights,  invasions,  as- 
saults, attacks,  and  panic  fears,  gene* 
rally  happen  at  the  tune  of  the  aspects 
of  Mars  and  Mercury,  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter, Mars  and  the  Sun,  Mars  and 
Saturn,  £cc.  In  epidemic  diseases,  a 
greater  number  of  persons  are  attacked 
at  the  times  of  the  powerful  aspects, 
they  suffer  more  severely,  or  even  die, 
owmg  to  the  failure  of  nature  in  her 
strife  with  the  disease,  which  strifo  (and 
not  the  death)  is  occasioned  by  the 
aspect.  It  is  not  the  sky  which  does  ail 
these  things  immediatel}^,  but  the  faculty 
of  the  viislsoul,  associating  its  operation 
with  the  celestial  harmonies,  is  tne  prin* 
eipal  agent  in  this  so-called  influence  of 
the  heavens.  Indeed  this  word  influ- 
ence has  so  fascinated  some  philosophers 
that  they  prefer  raving  with  the  sense- 
less vulvar,  to  learning  the  truth  with 
me.  This  essential  property  is  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  of  that  admirable  ^e- 
nethliac  art.  For  when  anything  begins 
to  have  its  being  when  that  is  wor£ng 
harmoniea,  the  sensible  harmony  of  the 
rays  of  the  planets  has  peculiar  influence 
on  it.  This  then  is  the  cause  why  those 
who  are  bom  under  a  season  of  many 
aspects  among  the  planets,  generally 
turn  out  busy  and  industrious,  whether 
they  accustom  themselves  from  chikU 
hood  to  amass  wealth,  or  are  bom  or 
chosen  to  direct  public  affairs,  or  finally, 
have  given  their  attention  to  study.  If 
any  one  think  that  I  might  be  taken  as 
an  instance  of  this  last  class,  I  do  not 
^iidge  hipi  the  knowledge  of  my  na- 
tivity. I  am  not  check^  by  the  re- 
proach of  lioastfulness,  notwithstanding 
those  who,  bv  speech  or  conduct,  con- 
demn as  folly  all  kinds  of  writing  on 
this  subject ;  the  idiots,  the  half-leamed, 
the  mrentors  of  titles  and  trappmgs,  to 


throw  duat  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  those  whom  Picus  calls  tne  ple- 
beian theologians:  among  the  true 
lovers  of  wisoom,  I  easily  clear  myself 
of  this  imputation,  by  the  advantage  of 
my  reader ;  for  there  is  po  one  whose 
nativity  or  whose  internal  disposition 
and  temper  I  can  learn  so  well  as  I 
know  mv  own.  Well  then,  Jupiter 
nearest  the  nonagesimal  had  passed  by 
four  degrees  the  trine  of  Saturn ;  thte 
Sun  and  Venus,  in  conjunction,  were 
moving  from  the  latter  towards  the 
former,  nearly  in  sextiles  with  both: 
they  were  also  removing  from  quadra- 
tures with  Mars,  to  which  Mercury  waa 
closely  approaching :  the  moon  drew  near 
the  tnne  of  the  same  planet,  close  to  the 
Buirs  Eye,  even  in  latitude.  The  25th 
degree  of  Gkmini  was  rising,  and  the 
22d  of  Aquarius  culminating.  That 
there  was  this  triple  configuration  on 
that  day— namely,  the  sextue  of  Saturn 
and  the  Sun,  the  sextile  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  the  quadrature  of  Mercury  and 
Mars,  is  proved  by  the  change  of  wea- 
ther ;  for,  after  a  frost  of  some  days, 
that  very  day  became  warmer,  there 
was  a  thaw  and  a  fall  of  rain.*** 

'*  I  do  not  wish  this  single  instance  to 
be  taken  as  a  defence  aiS  proof  of  aH 
the  aphorisms  of  astrologers,  nor  do  I 
attribute  to  the  heavens  the  government 
of  human  affairs:  what  avast  interval 
still  separates  these  phibsophical  obser- 
vations from  that  folly  or  madness  as  it 
should  rather  be  called.  For,  following 
up  this  example,  I  knew  a  ladyt,  t>om 
under  nearly  the  same  aspects,  whose 
disposition,  indeed,  was  exceedingly 
restless,  but  who  not  only  makes  no 
pogress  in  literature  (that  is  not  strange 
m  a  woman),  but  troubles  her  whole  &- 
mily,  and  it  the  cause  to  hersdf  of  de- 
plorable miseiy.  What,  in  my  case, 
assisted  the  aspects  was-— firstly,  the 
fancy  of  my  mother  when  pregnant 
with  me,  a  great  admirer  of  her  mc^her- 
in-law,  my  grandmother,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  medicine,  my  grandfatheif  a 
profession;  a  second  cause  is,  that  I 


*  Tbis  mode  of  Terifviug  configurationi,  Uiovgli 
•omething  of  ttie  boldeat,  wu  by  no  means  un- 
oaoAl.  On  a  former  occasion  Kepler,  wishing  to 
cast  the  nati^ty  of  his  friend  Zebentmaier,  and 
being  unable  to  procure  more  accurate  informa- 
tion than  that  he  was  born  about  three  o'clock  la 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  October,  1761,  anp. 

Slied  the  deficiency  by  a  record  of  Ceren  and  aca» 
enU  at  Icnown  periods  of  his  life,  flrom  which  hi 
iedoced  a  more  exact  horoscope. 

i  Kepler  probably  meant  his  own  mother,  whose 
horoscope  he  in  many  places  declared  to  be  nearly 
the  same  M  his  own. 
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was  bora  a  male»  and  not  a  female,  for 
astrolosfers  have  sought  in  vain  to  dis* 
tinsfuish  sexes  in  the  sky ;  thirdly,  I  de- 
rive from  my  mother  a  habit  of  body, 
more  fit  for  study  than  other  kinds  of 
life  :  fourthly,  my  parents*  fortune  was 
not  large,  and  there  was  no  landed  pro- 
perty to  which  I  mieht  succeed  and  be- 
come attached ;  fifthly,  there  were  the 
schools,  and  the  liberality  of  the  magis- 
tracy towards  such  boys  as  were  apt 
for  learning.  But  now  if  I  am  to 
speak  of  the  result  of  my  studies,  what 
1  pray  can  I  find  in  the  sky,  even  re- 
motely alluding  to  it  The  learned  con- 
fess that  several  not  despicable  branches 
of  philosophy  have  bc«n  newly  extri- 
cated or  amended  or  brought  to  per- 
fection by  me :  but  here  my  constella- 
tions were,  not  Mercury  from  the  east, 
in  the  angle  of  the  seventh,  and  in 
quadratures  with  Mars,  but  Copernicus, 
but  Tycho  Brahe,  without  whose  books 
of  observations  everything  now  set  by 
me  in  the  clearest  light  must  have  re- 
muned  buried  in  daikness  ;  not  Saturn 
predominating  Mercury,  but  my  Lords 
the  Emperors  Rodolph  and  Matthias; 
not  Capricora,  the  house  of  Saturn,  but 
Upper  Austria,  the  home  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  ready  and  unexampled 
bounty  of  his  nobles  to  my  petition. 
Here  is  that  comer,  not  the  western  one 
of  the  horoscope,  but  on  the  Earth, 
whither,  by  permission  of  my  imperial 
master,  I  have  betaken  myself  from  a 
too  uneasy  court ;  and  whence,  during 
these  years  of  my  life,  which  now  tends 
towards  its  setting,  emanate  these  Har- 
monies, and  the  other  matters  on  which 
I  am  -engaged/* 

"  However,  it  mav  be  owing  to  Ju- 
piter's ascendancy  that  I  take  greater 
aelight  in  the  application  of  geometry 
to  physics,  than  in  that  abstract  pursuit 
which  partakes  of  the  dryness  of  Saturn ; 
and  it  IS  perhaps  the  ^bbous  moon,  in 
the  bright  constellation  of  the  Bull's 
forehead,  which  fills  my  mind  with  fan- 
tastic images/* 

The  most  remarkable  thing  contained 
in  the  5th  Book,  is  the  announcement 
of  the  celebrated  law  connecting  the 
mean  distances  of  the  planets  with  the 
periods  of  their  revolution  about  the 
Sun.  This  law  is  expressed  in  mathe- 
matical language,  by  saying  that  the 
squares  of  the  times  vary  as  the  cubes 
of  the  distances*.  Kepler*s  rapture  on 
detecting  it  was  unbounded,  as  may  be 

♦  8««  PreUmiMry  l^eMiM,  p.  18, 


seen  firom  the' exulting^  rhmody  with 
which  he  announced  it.  "What  I'pro- 
phecied  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  as 
soon  as  I  discovered  the  five  solids 
among  the  heavenly  orbits  —  what  I 
firmly  believed  long  before  I  had  seen 
Ptolemy's  •  Harmonics ' — what  I  had 

Eromised  my  friends  in  the  title  of  this 
ook,  which  I  named  before  I  was  sure  of 
my  discovery — ^what,  sixteen  years  ago,  I 
ui^^  as  a  thingto  be  sought— that  for 
which  I  joined  Tycho  Brahe,  for  which 
I  settled  in  Prague,  for  which  I  have 
devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  astra 
nomical  contemplations,  at  'length  I 
have  brought  to  light,  and  have  recog^ 
nized  its  truth  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Great  as  b  the 
absolute  nature  of  Harmonics  with  all 
its  details,  as  set  forth  in  my  third  book, 
it  is  all  found  among  the  celestial  mo- 
tions, not  indeed  in  the  manner  which 
I  imagined,  (that  is  not  the  least  part  of 
my  delight,)  but  in  another  very  differ- 
ent, and  yet  most  perfect  and  excettent. 
It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  I  got 
the  first  glimpse  of  light,  three  months 
since  the  dawn,  very  few  days  since  the 
unveiled  sun,  most  admirable  to  gaze 
on,  burst  out  upon  me.  Nothing  holds 
me ;  I  will  indulge  in  my  sacred  fury  ; 
I  will  triumph  over  mankind  by  the 
honest  confession,  that  I  have  stolen 
the  golden  vases  of  the  Egyptians*,  to 
build  up  a  tabernacle  for  :xny  €rod  far 
away  from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  If 
you  forgive  me,  I  rejoice;  if  you  are 
&Qgrv»  I  t9Xi  bear  it:  the  die  is  cast» 
the  book  is  written ;  to  be  read  either 
now  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which : 
it  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader, 
as  God  has  waited  six  thousand  years 
for  an  observer.** 

He  has  told,  with  his  usual  particu- 
larity, the  manner  and  precise  moment 
of  the  discovery.  *•  Another  part  of  my 
'  Cosmographical  Mystery,*  suspended 
twenty-two  years  ago,  because  it  was 
then  undetermined,  is  completed  and  in- 
troduced here,  after  I  had  discovered 
the  true  intervals  of  the  orbits,  by  means 
of  Brahe*s  observations,  and  had  spent , 
the  continuous  toil  of  a  long  time  in  in- 
vestigating the  true  proportion  of  the 
periodic  times  to  the  orbits. 

Sera  quidem  retpezit  Inertem, 

Retpexit  tamen,  et^oofo  pott  tcaapore  renit^ 

If  you  would  know  the  precise  moment, 
the  first  idea  came  across  me  on  the  8th 
March  of  this  year,  1618 ;  but  chancing 

•  In  allasioii  to  Uie  Barmonict  of  Ptolony. 
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U^  make  a  mistake  in  the  calculation,  I 
Dejected  it  as  false.  I  returned  again  to 
it  with  new  force  on  the  15th  May,  and 
it  has  dissipated  the  darkness  of  my 
mind  by  such  an  agreement  between 
this  idea  and  my  seventeen  years*  labour 
on  Brahe's  observations,  that  at  first  I 
thought  I  must  be  dreaming,  and  had 
taken  mj  result  for  granted  in  my  first 
assumptions.  But  the  fact  is  perfect, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  proportion 
existing  between  the  periodic  times  of 
any  two  planets  is  exactly  the  sesquipli- 
cate  proportion  of  the  mean  distances  of 
the  orbits.'' 

.  There  is  high  authority  for  not  attempt-* 
ing  over  anxiously  to  understand  tne 
vest  of  the  work.  Delambre  sums  it  up 
as  follows: — "In  the  music  of  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  it  appears  that  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  take  the  bass,  Mars  the  tenor, 
the  Earth  and  Venus  the  counter-tenor, 
and  Mercury  the  treble."  If  the  patience 
of  this  indefatigable  historian  gave  way, 
as  he  confesses,  in  the  perusal,  any 
further  notice  of  it  here  may  be  weu 
excused.  Kepler  became  engaged,  in 
consequence  of  this  publication,  in  an 
angry  controversy  with  the  eccentdc 
Robert  Fludd,  who  was  at  least  Kepler's 
match  in  wild  extravagance  and  mysti- 
cism, if  far  mferior  to  him  in  genius.  It 
is  diverting  to  hear  each  reproaching  the 
other  with  obscurity. 

In  the  "  Epitome  of  the  Copemican 
Astronomy,*'  which  Kepler  published 
about  the  same  time,  we  find  the  manner 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  deduce  the 
beautiful  law  of  periodic  times,  from 
his  principles  of  motion  and  radiation 
of  whirling  forces.  This  work  is  in 
fact  a  summary  of  all  his  astronomi- 
cal opinions,  drawn  up  in  a  popular 
style  m  the  form  of  question  and  an- 
swer. We  find  there  a  singular]  ail- 
ment against  believing^,  as  some  did, 
that  each  planet  is  carried  round  by  an 
angel,  for  in  that  case,  says  Kepler, 
**  the  orbits  would  be  perfectly  circular ; 
but  the  elliptic  form,  which  we  find  in 
them,  rather  smacks  of  the  nature  of 
the  lever  and  material  necessity." 

The  investi^tion  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  penodic  times  and  distances 
of  the  planets  is  introduced  by  a  query 
whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  considered 
heavy.  The  answer  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — "  Although  none  of  the 
celestial  globes  are  heavy,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  say  on  earth  that  a  stone  is 
heavy,  nor  light  as  fire  is  light  with  U8» 
yet  have  tbey,  liy  reason  of  their  mato« 


riality,  a  natural^inability  to  move  firom 
place  to  place :  they  have  a  natural  in- 
ertness or  quietude,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  remain  still  in  every  situation 
where  they  are  placed  alone." 

"  P.  Is  it  then  the  sun,  which  ly  its 
turning  carries  round  the  planets  ?  How 
can  the  sun  do  this,  having  no  hands  to 
seize  the  planet  at  so  great  a  distance, 
and  force  it  round  abng  with  itself  ? — 
Its  bodily  virtue,  sent  rorth  in  straight 
lines  into  the  whole  space  of  the  world, 
serves  instead  of  hands ;  and  this  virtue, 
being  a  corporeal  species,  turns  with  the 
body  of  the  sun  like  a  very  rapid  vortex, 
and  travels  over  the  whole  of  that  space 
which  it  fills  as  quickhr  as  the  sun  re- 
volves in  its  very  conmied  space  round 
the  centre. 

"  P.  Explain  what  this  vniue  is,  and 
belonging  to  what  class  of  things  ? — 
As  there  are  two  bodies,  the  mover  and 
the  moved,  so  are  there  two  powers  by 
which  the  motion  is  obtained.  The  one 
is  passive,  and  rather  belonging  to 
matter,  namely,  the  resemblance  of  the 
bodjr  of  the  planet  to  the  body  of  the 
sun  in  its  corporeal  form,  and  so  that 
part  of  the  planetary  body  is  friendly,  the 
opposite  part  hostile  to  the  sun.  The 
other  power  is  active,  and  bearing  more 
relation  to  form,  namely,  the  body  of 
the  sun  .has  a  power  of  attracting  the 
planet  by  its  friendly  part,  of  repelling 
it  by  the  hostile  part,  and  finally,  of  re- 
taimng  it  if  it  be  placed  so  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  be  turned  directly 
towards  the  sun. 

"  P,  How  can  it  be  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  planet  should  be  like  or  cognate  to 
the  body  of  tlie  sun,  and  yet  part  of  the 
planet  friendly,  part  hostile  to  the  sun  ? 
— Just  as  when  one  magnet  attracts 
another,  the  bodies  are  cognate ;  but  at- 
traction takes  place  only  on  one  side,  re- 
pulsion on  the  other. 

"P.  Whence,  then,  arises  that  differ- 
ence of  opposite  parts  in  the  same  body  ? 
— In  ma^ets  the  diversity  arises  from 
the  situation  of  the  pails  with  respect  to 
the  whole.  In  the  heavens  the  matter  is 
a  little  differently  arranged,  for  the  sun 
does  not,  like  the  maenet,  possess  only 
on  one  side,  but  in  Si  the  parts  of  its 
substance,  this  active  and  energetic  fa- 
culty of  attracting,  repelling,  or  retain- 
ing the  planet.  So  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  centre  of  the  solar  body  corre- 
sponds to  one  extremity  or  pole  of  the 
magnet,  and  its  whole  surtace  to  the 
other  pole. 
^  P.  If  this  weve  bo,  all  the  planet? 
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would  b«  restored*  in  the  same  time  with 
the  sun  ?— True,  if  this  were  all ;  but  it 
has  been  said  aJready  that,  besides  this 
carrying  power  of  the  sun,  there  is  also  in 
the  planets  a  natural  inertness  to  motion, 
which  causes  that,  by  reason  of  their 
material  substance,  they  are  inclined  to 
remain  each  in  its  place.  The  carrying 
power  of  the  sun,  and  the  impotence  or 
material  inertness  of  the  planet,  are  thus 
in  opposition.  Each  shares  the  victory  ; 
the  sun  moves  the  planet  from  its  place, 
alttiou^h  in  some  degree  it  escapes  from 
the  chains  with  which  it  was  held  by  the 
•un,  and  so  is  taken  hold  of  successively 
by  every  part  of  this  circular  virtue,  or, 
as  it  may  be  called,  solar  circumference, 
namdy,  by  the  parts  which  follow  those 
from  which  it  has  just  extricated  itself. 

"  P.  But  how  does  one  planet  extricate 
itsellf  more  than  another  from  this  vio- 
lence—First, because  the  vhtue  emana- 
ting from  the  sun  has  the  same  degree  of 
weakness  at  different  distances,  as  the 
distances  or  the  width  of  the  circles  de- 
scribed on  these  distancest.  This  is  the 
principsd  reason.  Secondly,  the  cause 
IS  partly  in  the  greater  or  less  inertness 
or  resistance  of  the  planetary  globes, 
which  reduces  the  proportions  to  one- 
half :  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

"  p.  How  can  it  be  that  the  virtue  ema- 
nating from  the  sun  becomes  weaker  at 
a  greater  distance?  What  is  there  to 
hurt  or  weaken  it  ?  —  Because  that 
virtue  is  corporeal,  and  partaking  of 
quantity,  which  can  be  spread  out  and 
rarefied.  Then,  since  there  is  as  much 
virtue  diffused  in  the  vast  orb  of  Sa- 
turn as  is  collected  in  the  very  narrow 
one  of  Mercury,  it  is  very  rare  and  there- 
fore weak  in  Saturn's  orbit,  very  dense 
and  therefore  powerful  at  Mercury. 

••  P,  You  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
inquiry  into  motion,  that  the  periodic 
times  of  the  planets  are  exactly  in  the 
sesquiplicate  proportion  of  their  orbits  or 
circles :  pray  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 
—Four  causes  concur  for  lengthening 
the  periodic  time.  First,  the  length  of 
the  path ;  secondly,  the  weight  x>r  quan- 
tity of  matter  to  be  carried ;  thirdly,  the 
degree  of  strength  of  the  moving  vu*tue ; 
fourthly,  the  bulk  or  space  into  which 
is  spread  out  the  matter  to  be  moved. 

*  This  la  a  word  borrowed  from  th«  Ptolemoto 
actronomy,  according  to  which  the  sun  and 
planeU  are  harried  from  their  places  by  the  daily 
motioD  of  the  primum  moMfe,  and  by  their  own 
peculiar  motion  seek  to  regain  or  be  restored  to 
tiieir  former  places. 

•^  t  In  outer  parU  of  his  works  Kepler  MsomM 
tlM  dlainntlon  to  bt  jproporlioB^  to  ^e  oir«iM 
thcmatlfit,  not  to  tiM  diaiaeten. 


The  chx)ular  paths  of  the  planets  M  fA 
the  simple  ratio  of  the  distances ;  the 
weights  or  quantities  of  matter  in  differ 
rent  planets  are  in  the  subduplicate  ratio 
of  the  same  distances,  as  has  beeil 
already  proved ;  so  ttiat  with  every  in- 
crease of  distance,  a  planet  has  more 
matter,  and  therefore  is  moved  more 
slowly,  and  accumulates  more  time  in  its 
revolution,  requiring  already  as  it  did 
more  time  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the 
way.  The  third  and  fourth  causes  com- 
pensate each  other  in  a  oomparison  of 
different  planets:  the  sunple  and  sub- 
duplicate  proportion  compound  the  ses- 
Suiplicate  proportion,  which  therefore  is 
le  ratio  of  the  periodic  times." 
Three  of  the  four  suppositions  here 
made  by  Kepler  to  explain  the  beautiful 
law  he  had  detected,  are  now  indisputa- 
bly known  to  be  false.  Neither  the 
weights  nor  the  sizes  of  the  different 

Elanets  observe  the  proportions  assigned 
y  him,  nor  is  the  force  by  which  they 
are  retained  in  their  orbits  m  any  respect 
similar  in  its  effects  to  those  attributed 
by  him  to  it.  The  wonder  which  might 
naturally  be  felt  that  he  should  never- 
tiieless  reach  the  desired  conclusion,  will 
be  considerably  abated  onexaminii^  the 
mode  in  which  he  arrived  at  and  satisfied 
himself  of  the  truth  of  these  three  sup- 
positions. It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  his  notions  on  the  existence  of  a 
whirling  force  emanating  from  the  sun. 
and  decreasing  in  energy  at  -increasea 
distances,  are  altogether  inconsistent 
with  all  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tions we  are  able  to  collect.  His  reason 
for  asserting  that  the  sizes  of  the  dif- 
ferent planets  are  proportk)nal  to  their 
distances  (torn  the  sun,  was  simply  l>e- 
oause  he  chose  to  take  for  granted  that 
either  their  solidities,  surfaces,  or  dia- 
meters, must  necessarily  be  in  that 
proportion,  and  of  the  three,  the  sdidities 
appeared  to  him  least  liable  to  object k>n. 
Vm  last  element  of  his  precarious  rea- 
soning rested  upon  equally  groundless 
assumptions.  Taking  as  a  principle,  that 
where  there  is  a  number  of  different 
things  they  must  be  different  in  eveiy 
respect,  he  declared  that  it  was  quite 
Unreasonable  to  suppose  all  the  planets 
of  the  same  density.  He  thought  it  in- 
disputable that  they  must  be  rarer  as  they 
were  farther  firom  the  sun,  "  and  yet  not 
in  the  proportion  of  their  distances,  for 
thus  we  should  sin  against  the  law  of 
variety  in  another  way,  and  make  the 
quantity  of  matter  (aco^tog  to  what  h# 
had  just  iakl^thMr  bulk)  thaMMM  WL 
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dL  Bat  if  Ve  asrame  the  mtio  of  the 
ouantities  of  matter  to  be  half  that  of  the 
oistances,  we  shall  observe  the  best  mean 
of  aU;  for  thus  Saturn  will  be  half  as 
heavy  again  as  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  half 
again  as  dense  as  Saturn.  And  the 
strongest  amiment  of  all  is,  that  unless 
we  assume  this  proportion  of  the  densi- 
ties, the  law  of  the  periodic  times  will 
not  answer."  This  is  the  jiroof  alluded 
to,  and  it  is  clear  that  b^  such  reasoning 
any  required  result  might  be  deducea 
from  any  given  principles. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  subjoin 
a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  Newton 
established  the  same  celebrated  results, 
itarting  from  principles  of  motion  dia- 
mehncally  opposed  to  Kepler*s,  and  it 
need  scarcely  be  added,  reasoning  upon 
them  in  a  manner  not  less  different 
For  this  purpose,  a  very  few  prefatory 
remarks  will  be  found  sufficient. 

The  different  motions  seen  in  nature 
are  best  analysed  and  classified  by  sup- 
posing that  every  body  in  motion,  if  left 
to  itself,  will  continue  to  move  forward 
at  the  same  rate  in  a  straight  line,  and 
t>y  considering  all  the  observed  devia- 
tions from  this  manner  of  moving,  as 
exceptions  and  disturbances  occasioned 
by  some  external  cause.  To  this  sup- 
posed cause  is  generally  given  the  name 
of  Force,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  first 
law  of  motion,  that,  unless  acted  on  by 
some  force,  every  body  at  rest  remains 
at  rest,  and  every  body  in  motion  pro- 
ceeds uniformly  in  a  straight  Une.  Alany 
employ  this  language,  without  perceiving 
that  it  involves  a  definition  of  force,  on 
the  admission  of  which,  it  is  reduced  to 
a  truism.  We  see  common  instances  of 
force  in  a  blow,  or  a  pull  from  the  end  of 
a  string  fastened  to  the  body :  we  shall 
also  have  occasion  presently  to  mention 
some  forces  where  no  visible  connexion 
exists  between  the  moving  body  and 
that  towards  which  the  motion  takes 
place,  and  from  which  the  force  is  said 
to  proceed. 

A  second  law  of  motion,  founded  upon 
experiment,  is  this :  if  a  body  have  mo- 
tion communicated  to  it  in  two  directions, 
by  one  of  which  motions  alone  it  would 
have  passed  through  a  given  space  in  a 
j^vcn  time,  as  for  instance,  through  B  C 
m  one  second,  and  by  the  other  alone 
through  any  other  space  Be  in  the  same- 

^HH^     given  to  it^al  the  same  in 

^H^^    stant,  pais  in  the  same 

^^^^»  time  (m  the   present  in- 

ftanee  in  one  aecond)  through  B  C  the 


diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which 
6  C  and  B  c  are  sides. 

Let  a  body,  acted  upon  by  no  force, 
be  moving  edong  the  lin^  AE  ;  that 


means,  according  to  what  has  been  said, 
let  itpass  over  the  equal  straight  lines 
A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  D  E,  &c.,  in  equal  times. 
If  we  take  any  point  S  not  in  the  line 
A  E.  and  join  A  S,  B  S,  &c.,  the  triangjle* 
A  S  B,  B  S  C,  &c.  are  also  equal,  having 
a  common  altitude  and  standing  on 
equal  bases,  so  that  if  a  string  were  con- 
ceived reaching  from  S  tottie  moviiig 
body  (being  lengthened  or  shortened  in 
each  position  to  suit  its  distance  from 
8),  this  string,  as  the  body  moved  along 
A  E,  would  sweep  over  equal  trian- 
gular areas  in  equal  times. 
Let  us  now  examine  how  far  these 


conclusions  will  be  altered  if  the  body 
from  time  to  time  is  forced  towards  S. 
We  will  suppose  it  moving  uniformly 
from  A  to  B  as  before,  no  matter  for  the 
present  how  it  fi:ot  to  A,  or  into  the 
direction  A  B.  If  left  to  itself  it  would, 
in  an  equal  time  (say  I'')  go  through 
B  C  in  the  same  straight  line  with  and 
equal  to  AB.  But  just  as  it  reaches 
B,  and  is  beginning  to  move  along  B  C', 
let  it  be  suddenly  pulled  towards  S  with 
a  motion  which,  had  it  been  at  rest, 
would  have  carried  it  in  the  same  time, 
1'',  through  any  other  space  B  c.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second  law  of  motion,  its 
du-ection  during  this  i'',  in  consequence 
of  the  two  motions  combined,  will  be 
along  B  C,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  B  U',  B  c,  are  sides.    In 
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this  case,  as  this  figure  is  drawn,  B  C, 
though  passed  in  the  same  time,  is  longer 
than  A  B ;  that  is  to  say,  the  body  is 
movine  quicker  than  at  first.  How  is  it 
with  the  triangular  areas,  supposed  as 
before  to  be  swept  by  a  string  constantly 
stretched  between  S  and  the  body?  It 
will  soon  be  seen  that  these  still  remain 
equal,  notwithstanding  the  change  of 
direction,  and  increased  swiftness.  For 
since  C  C  is  parallel  to  B  c,  the  tri- 
angles S  C  B,  S  C  B  are  equal,  being 
on  the  same  base  SB,  and  between 
the  same  parallels  SB,  C  C,  and  S  C'B 
is  equal  to  SB  A  as  before,  therefore 
S  C  B,  S  B  A  are  eaual.  The  body  is 
now  moving  uniformly  (though  quicker 
than  along  A  B)  along  B  C.  As  before, 
it  would  in  a  time  equal  to  the  time  of 
passing  along  B  C,  go  through  an  equal 
space  CD'  in  the  same  straight  fine. 
But  if  at  C  it  has  a  second  pull  towards 
S,  strong  enough  to  carry  it  to  d  in  the 
same  time,  its  direction  will  change  a 
second  time  to  C  D,  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  C  D',  C  d\ 
and  the  cfrcumstances  being  exactly 
similar  to  those  at  the  first  pull,  it  is 
shewn  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
triangular  area  SDC  =  SCB  =  SBA. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  consequence 
of  these  intermitting  pulls  towards  S, 
the  body  may  be  movmg  round,  some- 
times faster,  sometimes  slower,  but  that 
the  triangles  formed  by  any  of  the 
straight  portions  of  its  |)ath  (which  are 
all  described  in  equal  times),  and  the 
lines  joining  S  to  the  ends  of  that  por- 
tion, are  all  equal.  The  path  it  will  take 
depends  of  course,  in  other  respects, 
upon  the  frequency  and  strength  of  the 
different  pulls,  and  it  mighthappen,  if 
they  were  duly  proportionate,  that  when 
at  H,  and  movmg  ofF  in  the  direction 
H  A',  the  pull  H  a  might  be  such  as  just 
to  carry  the  body  back  to  A,  the  point 
from  which  it  started,  and  with  such  a 
motion,  that  after  one  pull  more,  A  b,  at 
A,  it  might  move  along  A  B  as  it  did  at 
first.  If  this  were  so,  the  body  would 
continue  to  move  round  in  the  same 
polygonal  path,  alternately  approaching 
and  recedmg  from  S,  as  long  as  the 
same  pulls  were  repeated  in  the  same 
order,  and  at  the  same  intervals. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  same  equality  which  sub- 
sists between  any  two  of  these  triangular 
areas  subsists  also  between  an  equal 
number  of  them,  from  whatever  part  of 
the  path  taken  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
four  paths  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE, cor- 


responding to  the.  four  areas  A  S  A 
B  S  C,  C  S  D,  D  S  E.  that  is,  to  the  area 
A  B  C  D  E  S,  are  passed  in  the  same 
time  as  the  four  E  F,  F  G,  G  H,  H  A,  cor- 
responding to  the  equal  area  E  F  G  H  A  S. 
Hence  it  may  be  seen,  if  the  whole 
time  of  revolution  from  A  round  to  A 
again  be  called  a  year,  that  in  half  a 
year  the  body  will  have  got  to  E,  which 
m  the  present  figure  is  more  than  half 
way  round,  and  so  of  any  other  pe*. 
riods. 

The  more  frequently  the  pulls  are 
supposed  to  recur,  the  more  frequently 
will  the  body  change  its  direction ;  and  if 
the  pull  were  supposed  constantly  ex- 
erted in  the  direction  towards  S,  the  body 
would  move  in  a  cun'e  round  S,  for  no 
three  successive  positions  of  it  could  be 
in  a  straight  line.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  measuring 
curvilinear  spaces  must  here  be  con- 
tented to  observe,  that  the  law  holds, 
however  close  the  pulls  are  brought  to^ 
gether,  and  however  closely  the  polygon 
is  consequently  made  to  resemble  a 
curve :  they  may,  if  they  please,  consider 
the  minute  portions  into  which  the  curve 
is  so  divided,  as  differing  insensibly 
from  little  rectilinear  triangles,  any  equal 
number  of  which,  according  to  wnat  nas 
been  said  above,  wherever  taken  in  the 
curve,  would  be  swept  in  equal  times. 
The  theorem  admits,  in  this  case  also, 
a  rigorous  proof;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  it  entirely  satisfactoiy,  without 
entering  into  explanations  which  would 
detain  us  too  long  from  our  principal 
subject. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  pull 
is  strong  or  weak  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  central  spot,  is  called 
"  the  law  of  the  central  or  centripetal 
forced'  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
after  assuming  the  laws  of  motion,  our 
investigations  cease  to  have  anytiiing 
hypothetical  or  experimental  in  them; 
and  that  if  we  wish,  according  to  these 
principles  of  jnotion,  to  determine  the 
law  of  force  necessary  to  make  a  body 
move  in  a  curve  of  any  reauired  form, 
or  conversely  to  discover  the  form  of 
the  curve  described,  in  consequence  of 
any  assumed  law  of  force,  the  inquiry 
is  purely  geometrical,  depending  upon 
the  nature  and  properties  of  ^eometncal 
quantities  only.  This  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  hypothetical,  and  what 
necessary  truth,  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

As  the  object  of  the  present  treatise 
is  not  to  teach  geometry,  w«  shall  de* 
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scribe,  in  very  general  teniis»  the  maimer 
in  which  Newton,  who  was  the  first  who 
systematically  extended  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion to  the  heavenly  bodies,  identified 
their  results  with  the  two  remaining 
laws  of  Kepjler.'  His  "  Principles  or 
Natural  Philosophy"  contain  general 
propositions  with  regard  to  any  law  of 
centripetal  force,  but  that  which  he  su})- 
posed  to  be  the  true  one  in  our  system,  is 
expressed  in  mathematical  language,  by 
saying  that  the  centripetal  force  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
which  means,  that  if  the  force  at  any 
distance  be  taken  for  the  unit  of  force, 
at  half  that  distance,  it  is  two  times 
twice,  or  four  times  as  strong ;  at  one- 
third  the  distance,  three  times  thrice,  or 
nine  times  as  strong,  and  so  for  other 
distances.  He  shewed  the  probability 
of  this  law  in  the  first  instance  by  com- 
paring the  motion  of  the  moon  with  that 
of  heavy  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Taking  LP 
M*,^  X     to  represent  ^urt  of 

the  moon's  orbit  de- 
l.|_— licr  1  scribed  in  one  minute, 
the  line  PM  between 
the  orbit  and  the 
tangent  at  L  would 
shew  the  space  through  which  the  central 
force  at  the  earth  (assuming  the  above 
principles  of  motion  to  be  corr^t)  would 
draw  the  moon.  From  the  known  dis- 
tance and  motion  of  the  moon,  this  line 
P  M  is  found  to  be  about  sixteen  feet. 
The  distance  of  the  moon  is  about  sixty 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore if  the  law  of  the  central  force  in.this 
instance  were  such  as  has  been  supposed, 
the  force  at  the  earth's  surface  would 
be  60  times  60,  or  3600  times  stronger, 
and  at  the  earth's  surface,  the  central 
force  would  make  a  body  fall  through 
3600  times  16  feet  in  one  minute.  Ga- 
lileo had  ahready  taught  that  the  spaces 
through  which  a  body  would  he  made 
to  fall,  by  the  constant  action  of  the 
same  unvarying  force,  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  times  du- 
ring which  the  force  was  exerted,  an^ 
therefore  according  to  these  laws,  a 
body  at  the  earth's  surface  ou^ht  (since 
there  are  sixty  seconds  in  a  mmute)  to 
fall  through  1 6  feet  in  one  second,  which 
was  precisely  the  space  previously  esta- 
blished by  numerous  experiments. 

With  this  confirmation  of  the  suppo- 

sition,  Newton  proceeded  to  the  purely 

geometrical  calculation  of  the  law  of 

centripetal  *  force  necessary  to  make  a 

*  in  BMDX  Carres,  as  tu  (be  ciiOe  «nd  eUipte» 


moving  body  describe  an  dlipse  round 
its  focus,  which  Kepler's  observations 
had  established  to  be  the  form  of  the  or- 
bits of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  shewed  that  this 
curve  recjuired  the  same  law  of  the  force, 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  which  therefore  of  course  re- 
ceived additional  confirmation.  His  me- 
thod of  doing  this  may,  perhaps,  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  the  last  figure 
but  one,  m  which  C  (i,  for  instance, 
representing  the  space  fallen  from 
any  point  C  towanis  S,  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  area  C  S  D  being  pro 
portional  to  the  corresponding  time, 
the  space  through  which  the  body  would 
have  fallen  at  C  in  any  other  time  (which 
would  be  greater,  by  Galileo's  law,  in 
proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  times), 
might  be  represented  by  a  quantity  va- 
rying directly  as  C  d!,  and  inversely  m  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  triangular 
area  C  S  D,  that  is  to  say,  proportional  to 

(SC^W*  '^  ° *  *"  '^"''^  *^'"°  ^ 
perpendicular  on  SC.  If  this  polygon 
represent  an  ellipse,  so  that  C  D  repre- 
sents a  small  arc  of  the  curve,  of  which 
S  is  the  focus,  it  is  found  by  the  nature 

of  that  curve,  that  -^  ,  ^  is  the  same  at 

fdl  points  of  the  curve,  so  that  the  law  of 
variation  of  the  force  in  the  same  ellipse 

is  represented  solely  by  rg-jjr^.     If  C  rf, 

&c  are  drawn  so  that  Tgrr,  is  not  the 

same  at  every  point,  the  curve  ceases  to 
be  an  ellipse  whose  focus  is  at  S,  as 
Newton  has  shewn  in  the  same  work* 

'  (DA)* 
The  line  to  which  >      .^  is  found  to  be 

equal,  is  one  drawn  through  the  focus  at 
right  angles  to  the  longest  axis  of  the 
ellipse  till  it  meets  the  curve;— this  line 
is  called  the  laius  rectum,  and  is  a 
third  proportional  to  the  two  principal 
axes. 

Kepler's  third  law  follows  as  an  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  determina- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  what  has  been 
already  shown,  the  time  of  revolution 
round  the  whole  ellipse,  or,  as  it  is  com- 

tliere  it  a  point  to  which  the  name  of  centre  ia 
given,  on  uccount  of  peculiar  properties  belonging 
to  it :  but  the  term  ''centripetal  force**  always  re- 
fers to  the  place  towards  which  the  force  is  di- 
rected, whether  or  nQ%  sitVAt^  in  the  Mntnof  th« 
cprre. 
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aKm))rMned,tli6iMriodietiiiie»  betnthe 
Mune  ratio  to  the  unit  of  time  as  the 
wh(de  area  of  the  ellipse  does  to  the  area 
described  in  that  unit.  The  area  of  the 
whole  dlipse  is  propoiliofia]  in  different 
^pses  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
two  prineipal  axes,  and  the  area  de- 
leribed  in  an  unit  of  time  is  proportional 
toS  C  X  DA,  that  is  to  say,  is  in  the  sub- 

duplicate  ratio  of  8  C"  x  D  k\  or  -g-j, 

when  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  S  C  ;  and  in  the 
eUipse,  as  we  have  said  alreadv,  this  is 
equal  to  a  third  proportional  to  the 
principal  axes;  consequently  the  pe- 
riodic times  in  different  ellipses,  which 
are  proportional  to  the  whole  areas  of 
the  ellipses  directly,  and  the  areas  de- 
scribed in  the  umt  of  time  inversely, 
are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  rec- 
tangle of  the  axes  directly,  and  subdu- 
plicatly  as  a  third  propmlional  to  the 
axes  inversely ;  that  is  to  say,  the  squares 
of  these  times  are  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  the  longest  axes,  which  is 
Kepler*8  kw. 

Chaptk»VIII. 

0 

The  Epitome  prohibited  at  Rome — Lo- 
,   garxthmic  TabUe —Trial  0/  Catha- 
rine Kepler — Kepler  invited  to  Eng- 
hmd^Rudolphine  Tdblee—Dealh--' 
Conclusion. 

Kepleb*s  "  Bpitome/'  almost  immedi- 
ately on  its  appearance,  enjoyed  the  ho- 
nour of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
work  of  Copernicus,  on  the  list  of  books 
prohibited  oy  the  congregation  of  the 
Index  at  Rome.  He  was  considerably 
alarmed  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
anticipating  that  it  might  occasion  diffi- 
culties in  publishing  his  future  writings. 
His  words  to  Remus,  who  had  communi- 
cated the  news  to  him,  are  as  follows : — 
"  I  learn  from  your  lettar,  for  the  first 
time,  that  my  book  is  prohibited  at  Rome 
and  Florence.  I  particularly  beg  of  you, 
to  send  me  the  exact  wonu  of  the  cen- 
sure, and  that  you  will  inform  me  whe- 
ther that  censure  would  be  a  snare  for 
the  author,  if  he  were  caught  in  Italy,  or 
whether,  if  taken,  he  wouM  be  enjoined 
a  recantation.  It  is  also  of  consequence 
for  me  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  same  censure  b&ng  ex- 
tended into  Austria.  For  if  this  be  so, 
not  only  shall  I  never  again  find  a  printer 
there,  but  also  the  copies  which  the 
bookseller  has  left  in  Austria  at  mv  de- 
sire will  be  endai^gered,  and  the  ultimate 


toss'will  fiiO  upon  me.  It  wH  imaont 
to  giving  me  to  understand,  that  I  must 
cease  to  profess  Astronomv,  after  I  have 
grown  ola  in  the  belief  of  tnese  opinions, 
having  been  hitherto  gunsayed  by  no 
one, — and,  in  short,  I  must  give  up  Aus- 
tria itself,  if  room  is  no  longer  to  be  left 
in  it  for  philosophical  liberty.**  He  was, 
however,  tranquillized,  in  a  great  degree, 

S'  the  reply  of  his  friend,  who  told  him 
at  **  the  l)Ook  is  only  prohibited  as 
eontrarv  to  the  decree  pronounced  bv  the 
holy  office  two  years  ago.  This  has  been 
partly  occasioned  by  a  Neapolitan  monk 
(Foscarini),  who  was  spreading  these 
notions  by  publishing  them  in  Italian, 
whence  were  arising  dangerous  conse- 
quences and  opinions:  and  besides,  Ga- 
lileo was  at  the  same  time  pleading  hit 
cause  at  Rome  with  too  much  violence. 
Copernicus  has  beea  corrected  in  the 
same  manner  for  some  lines,  at  least  in 
the  be^nning  of  his  first  book.  But  by 
ol}taining  a  permission,  they  may  be 
read  (ard,  as  I  suppose,  this  "  Epitome** 
also)  by  the  learned  and  skilful  in  this 
science,  both  at  Rome  and  throughout 
all  Italy.  There  is  therefore  no  ground 
for  your  alarm,  either  in  Italy  or  Austria: 
only  keep  vourself  within  bounds,  and 
put  a  guard  upon  your  own  passions.** 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  Keplei^s  dif- 
ferent works  on  comets,  beyond  men- 
tioning that  they  were  divided,  on  the 
plan  of  many  of  his  other  publications, 
mto  three  parts,  Astronomical.  Physical, 
and  Astrological.  He  maintained  that 
comets  move  in  straight  lines,  with  a 
varying  degree  of  velocity.  Later  theo- 
ries have  shewn  that  they  ol)ey  the  same 
laws  of  motion  as  the  p&nets,  differing 
fl*om  them  only  in  the  extreme  excen- 
tricity  of  their  orbits.  In  the  second 
iKwk,  which  contains  the  Physiology  of 
Comets,  there  is  a  passing  remark  that 
comets  come  out  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  ether,  as  whales  and  monsters 
from  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  thrown  out  that  perhaps 
comets  are  something  of  the  nature  of 
silkworms,  and  are  wasted  and  con- 
sumed in  spinning  their  own  tails. 

Among  nis  other  laborious  employ- 
ments, Kepler  vet  found  time  to  cu- 
culate  tables  of  lo^ithms,  he  having 
l)een  one  of  the  first  m  Germany  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  Importance  of  the  facilities 
they  afford  to  the  numerical  cakuiator. 
In  1618  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Schick- 
hard :  "  There  is  a  Scottish  Baron  (whose 
name  has  escaped  my  memory),  who  has 
made  a  fiunous  contrivance,  by  whk^ 
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aD  nted  of  midtiplieitioii  and  ditision  is 
supplied  by  mere  addition  and  subtree- 
tkn ;  and  he  does  it  without  sines.  But 
eren  he  wants  a  table  of  tangents  *,  and 
the  Yariety,  frequency,  and  difficulty  of 
the  additions  aiKl  subtractions,  in  some 
oafies,  is  greater  than  the  labour  of  mul- 
tiplying and  diyiding/* 

Kemer  dedicated  his  "Ephemeris**  for 
1620  to  the  author  of  this  celebrated  in- 
vention. Baron  Napier,  of  Merohistoun ; 
and  in  1624,  published  what  he  called 
"Chilias  Logarithmorum,**  containing 
^  Napierian  logarithms  of  the  quotients 
of  1 00,000  divided  by  the  first  ten  num- 
bers, then  proceeding  by  the  quotients  of 
every  ten  to  100,  and  by  hundreds  to 
1 00,000.  In  the  supplement  published  the 
following  year,  is  a  curious  notice  of  the 
manner  m  which  this  subtle  contrivance 
was  at  first  received :  **  in  the  year  1621* 
when  I  had  gone  into  Upper  Austria,  and 
had  conferml  everywhere  with  those 
skilled  in  mathematics,  on  the  sutgeet  of 
Napier's  logarithms,  I  found  that  those 
whose  prmence  had  increased,  and 
whose  readiness  had  diminished,  tlurough 
age,  were  hesitating  whether  to  adopt 
this  new  sort  of  numbers,  instead  of 
a  table  of  sines;  because  they  said 
it  was  disgraceful  to  a  professor  of 
mathematics  to  exult  like  a  child  at 
spme  compendious  method  of  working, 
and  meanwhile  to  admit  a  form  of  cal- 
culation, resting  on  no  legitimate  proof, 
and  which  at  some  time  might  entangle 
us  in  error,  when  we  least  feared  it 
They  complained  that  Napier^s  demon- 
stration rested  on  a  fiction  of  geometri- 
cal motion,  too  loose  and  slippery  for  a 
sound  method  of  reasonable  demonstra- 
tion to  be  founded  on  itf.      *'This  led 

*  Th«  raeanlog  of  this  paMue  is  not  rty  dear : 
Kepler  ertdeiitiy  bad  seen  igid  used  logarithms  at 
tbe  time  of  writlDf  thAs  letter  i  yet  there  Is  nothiog 
in  the  method  to  Justify  this  expression,— *<  ^# 
tmmen  opu$  ett  ip^i  TangenUMM  canone,** 

t  This  was  the  oUection  orifinailj  made  to 
Neirtoo's  '*  Flu3doiis,*^aiuiin  Ihct,  Napier's  idea  of 
logarithms  is  Identical  with  that  method  of  con- 
celTiog  quantities.  This  may  be  seen  at  once  from 
a  feir  of  his  definiUons, 

1  Pef*  A  line  Is  said  to  increase  uniformly,  when 

the  point  by  which  It  Is  described  passes 
throogfa  equal  intenrals,  in  equal  times. 

2  IHf.  A  line  Is  said  to  diminish  to  a  shorter  one 

Rroportionally,  when  the  point  passing  along 
t  cuts  off  in  equal  times  segments  propor- 
llenal  to  the  remainder. 
6  Def.  The  logarithm  of  any  sine  Is  the  number 
meet  nearly  denoting  the  line,  which  has 
Increased  uniformly,  whilst  the  radios  has 
diminished  to  that  sine  proportieaaUT,  the 
Initial  Telocity  being  the  same  in  both  mo- 
tions.     (MiriAd   logarithmoram   canonis 
de8crlfiio,Sdlnbiirgl  if  14.) 
This  last  deSnltlon  contains  what  we  shonld  now 
aa  tbe  differential  equation  between  A  Dumber 
«athft  maittlus  aflti  ftdpweaU. 


me  forttiwifh  to  conceive  the  germ  of  a 
legitimate  demonstration,  which  durinr 
that  same  winter  I  attempted,  without 
reference  to  lines  or  motion,  or  flow,  or 
any  other  which  I  may  csll  sensible 
qualihr." 

'*  Now  to  answer  the  question ;  what  is 
the  use  of  logarithms  ?  Exactly  what  ten 
years  ago  was  announced  by  their  author, 
Napier,  and  which  may  be  told  in  these 
woras. — Wheresoever  m  common  arith- 
metic and  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  come  two 
numbers  to  l)e  multiplied  together,  there 
the  sum  of  the  loganthms  is  to  be  taken ; 
where  one  numlMr  is  to  be  divided  by 
another,  the  difference  ^  and  the  num- 
ber corresponding  to  this  sum  or  differ- 
ence, as  tne  case  may  be,  will  be  the 
required  product  or  quotient.  This, 
1  say,  is  the  use  of  logarithms.  But 
in  the  same  work  in  which  I  gave 
the  demonstration  of  the  principles,  I 
coukl  not  satisfy  the  unfledged  arith- 
metical chickens,  greedy  of  facilities* 
and  gaping  with  their  beaks  wide 
open,  at  th«  mention  of  this  use,  as 
if  to  l)olt  down  every  particular  golibet, 
till  they  are  crammed  with  my  precepti- 
des." 

The  year  1182  was  marked  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  a  singular  adventure  which 
befell  Kepler*s  mother,  Catharine,  then 
nearly  seventy^years  old,  and  by  which 
he  had  been  greatiy  harassed  and  an- 
noyed during  several  years.  From  her 
youth  she  had  been  noted  for  a  rude  and 
passionate  temper,  which  on  the  present 
occasion  involved  her  in  serious  diffi- 
culties. One  of  her  female  acquaint- 
ance, whose  manner  of  life  had  been  by 
no  means  unblemished,  was  attacked 
after  a  miscarriage  by  violent  head- 
aches, and  Cathuine,  who  had  often 
taken  occasion  to  si^eer  at  her  noto-"" 
nous  reputation,  was  accused  with  hav- 
ing produced  these  consequences,  by 
the  administration  of  poisonous  potions. 
She  repelled  the  charge  with  violence, 
and  instituted  an  action  of  scandal  against 
this  person,  but  was  unlucky  (according 
to  Kepler's  statement)  in  the  choice  of  a 
young  doctor,  whom  she  employed  as 
her  sdvocate.  Considering  the  suit  to  be 
very  instructive,  he  delayed  its  termina- 
tion during  five  years,  until  the  judge 
l>ef(H«  whom  it  was  tried  was  disfriaoed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  another,  already  in- 
disposed against  Catharine  Kepler,  who 
on  some  occasion  had  taunted  him  with 
his  sudden  aooession  to  wealth  finom  a 
very  inferior  situation.  Her  opponent^ 
awasaof  this  advaiitafst,  tamed  the  ta- 
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bles  on  her,  and  in  her  hum  became  the 
accuser.    The  end  of  the  matter  was, 
that  in  July,  1620,  Catharine  was  im- 
prisoned, and  condemned  to  the  torture. 
Kepler  was  then  at  Lins,  but  as  soon 
as  he  learned  his  mother's  danger,  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  trial.    He  found  the 
charges  against  her  supported  only  by  ^ 
evidence  which  never  could  have  been 
listened  to,  if  her  own  intemperate  con- . 
duct  had  not  given  advantage  to  her 
adversaries.    He  arrived  in  time  to  save 
her  from  the  question,  but  she  was  not 
finally  acquitted  and  released  from  pri- 
son till  November  in  the  following  year, 
Kepler  then  returned  ,to  Linz,  leaving 
belund  him  his   mother,  whose  spirit 
seemed  in  no  degree  broken  by  the  un- 
expected turn  in  the  course  of  her  Uti- 
gation.    She  immediately  commenced 
a  new  action  for  costs  and  damages 
agiunst  the  same  antagonist,  but  this 
was  stopped  by  her  death,  in  April  1622, 
in  her.seventy-fifth  year. 
>   In  1620  Kepler  was  visited  by  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Venice,  who  finding  him,  as  indeed 
he  might  have  been  foimd  at  every  period 
of  his  life,  oppressed  by  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties,  urged  nim  to  go  over  to  England, 
where  he  assured  him  of  a  welcome 
and  honourable  reception;  but  Kepler 
could  not  resolve  upon   the   proposed 
journey,  although  in  his  letters  he  often 
returned  to  the  consideration  of  it.    In 
one  of  them,  dated  a  year  later,  he  says, 
"The  fires  of  civil  war  are  raging  in 
Germany — they  who  are  opposed  to  the 
honour  of  the  empire  are  getting  the 
upper  hand — everything  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood seems  abandoned  to  flame  and 
destruction.    Shall  I  then  cross  the  sea, 
whither  Wotton  invites  me?    I,  a  Ger- 
man ?  a  lover  of  firm  land  ?  who  dread 
the  confinement  of  an  island  ?  who  pre- 
sage its  dangers,  and  must  drag  along 
with  me  my  little  wife  and  flock  of  chil- 
dren?     Besides  my  son    Louis,  now 
thirteen  years  old,  I  have  a  marriage- 
able daughter,  a  two-year  old  son  by  my 
second  marriage,  an  infant  daughter,  and 
its   mother  but  just    recovering  from 
her  c<Mifinement'*    Six  years  later,  he 
says  win. — **As  soon  as  the  Rudol- 
pbine Tables  are  published,  my  desire  will 
De  to  find  a  place  where  I  can  lecture 
on  them  to  a  considerable  assembly  ;  if 
possible,  in  Germany ;  if  not,  why  then 
m  Italy,  France,   the  Netherlands,  or 
England,  provided  the  salary  is  ade- 
quate for  a  traveller.^  I 
In  the  same  year  in  which  he  received 


this  invitation  an  afflftrnt  was  put  upon 
Kepler  by  his  early  patrons,  the  States 
of  Styria,  who  ordered  all  the  copies  of 
his  '•  Calendar,"  for  1624,  to  be  publicly 
burnt.  Kepler  declares  that  the  reason 
of  this  was,  that  he  had  given  prece- 
dence in  the  title-page  to  the  States  of 
Upper  Ens,  in  whose  service  he  then 
was,  above  Styria.  As  this  happened 
during  his  absence  in  Wirtemberg,  it  was 
immediately  coupled  by  rumour  with 
his  hasty  departure  from  Linz :  it  was 
said  that  he  had  incurred  the  Emperor*s 
displeasure,  and  that  a  large  sum  was 
set  upon  his  head.  At  this  period  Mat- 
thias had  been  succeeded  l)y  Ferdi- 
nand III.,  who  still  continued  to  Kepler 
his  barren  title  of  imperial  mathema- 
tician. 

In  1624  Kepler  went  to  Vienna,  in 
the  hopes  of  getting  money  to  complete 
the  RudolphineTables,but  was  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  sum  of  6000  florins 
and  vrith  recommendatory  letters  to  the 
States  of  Suabia,  from  whom  he  also 
collected  some  mopey  due  to  the  em- 
peror. On  his  return  he  revisited  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  found 
his  old  preceptor,  Mastlin,  still  alive, 
but  almost  worn  out  with  old  age. 
Mastlin  had  well  deserved  the  regard 
Kepler  always  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained for  him ;  he  had  treated  him  with 
great  liberality  whilst  at  the  University, 
where  he  refused  to  receive  any  remune- 
ration for  his  instruction.  Kepler  took 
every  opportunity  of  shewing  his  grati- 
tude ;  even  whilst  he  vras  struggling  with 
poverty  he  contrived  to  send  his  old 
master  a  handsome  silver  cup,  in  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  which  Mast- 
lin says, — '*  Your  mother  had  taken  it 
into  her  head  that  you  owed  me  two 
hundred  florins,  and  had  brought  fifteen 
florins  and  a  chandelier  towards  reducing 
the  debt,  which  1  advised  her  to  send  to 
you.  I  asked  her  to  stay  to  dinner,  which 
she  refused  :  however,  we  handselled 
your  cup,  as  you  know  she  is  of  a  thirsty 
temperament 

The  publication  of  the  Rudolphine 
Tables,  which  Kepler  always  had  so 
much  at  heart,  was  again  delayed,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  granC  by  the 
disturbances  arising  out  of  the  two  par- 
ties into  which  the  Reformation  had 
divided  the  whole  of  Germany.  Kepler*s 
librwy  was  sealed  up  by  desire  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  nothing  but  his  connexion 
with  the  Imperial  Court  secured  to  him 
his  own  personal  indemnity.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  popular  insurrection,  and  the 
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^petraittiy  blockaded  Lmz,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  1627  that  these  celebrated  tables 
finally  made  their  appearance,  the  ear- 
liest calculated  on  the  supposition  that 
the  planets  move  in  elhptic  orbits. 
Ptolemy's  taUea  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  '•  Alphonsine,"  so  called  from  Al- 
phonso.  King  of  Castile,  who,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  an  enlightened 
patron  of  astronomy.  After  the  disco- 
Teries  of  Copernicus,  these  again  made 
way  for  the  Prussian,  or  Prutenic  tables, 
calculated  by  his  pupils  Reinhold  and 
Rheticus.  These  remained  in  use  till 
the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe  showed 
their  insufficiency,  and  Kepler's  new 
theories  enabled  him  to  improve  upon 
them.  The  necessary  types  for  these 
tables  were  cast  at  Kepler's  own  expense. 
They  are  divided  into  four  parts,  the 
first  and  third  containing  a  variety  of 
logarithmic  and  other  tables,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  astronomical  cal- 
culations. In  the  second  are  tables  of 
the  elements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets.  The  fourth  gives  the  places  of 
1000  stars  as  determined  by  Tycho,  and 
also  at  the  end  his  table  of  refractions, 
which  appears  to  have  been  different  for 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Tycho  Brah$ 
assumed  the  horizontal  refraction  of  the 
sun  to  be  7'  30",  of  the  moon  8',  and  of 
the  other  stars  3'.  He  considered  all 
refraction  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  in- 
sensible al)ove  45^  of  altitude,  and 
even  at  half  that  altitude  in  the  case  of 
the  fixed  stars.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  tables  is  here  obviously 
unsuitable;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
merely,  that  if  Kepler  had  done  nothing 
in  the  course  of  his  whole  life  but  con- 
struct these,  he  would  have  well  earned 
the  title  of  a  most  useful  and  indefati- 
gable calculator. 

Some  copies  of  these  tables  have  pre- 
fixed to  them  a  very  remarkable  map, 
divided  bv  hour  hues,  the  object  of 
which  is  thus  explained : — 

*'  The  use  of  this  nautical  map  is,  that 
if  at  a  given  hoiur  the  place  of  the  moon 
is  known  by  its  edge  being  observed  to 
touch  any  known  star,  or  the  edges  of 
the  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  the  earth ; 
and  if  that  place  shall  (if  necessary)  be 
reduced  from  apparent  to  real  by  clear- 
ing it  of  parallax ;  and  if  the  hour  at 
Uraniburz  be  computed  by  the  Rudol- 
phine  tables,  when  the  moon  occupied 
that  true  place,  the  difference  will  show 
the  observer's  ^'meridian,  whether  the 
picture  of  the  shores  be  accurate  oriiot» 


for  by  this  'means  it  may^come'to  be   , 
corrected." 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
announcements  of  the  method  of  deter- 
mining longitudes  by  occultations ;  the. 
imperfect  theory  of  the  moon  long  re- 
mained a  principal  obstacle  to  its  intro- 
duction in  practice.  Another  interesting 
passage  connected  with  the  same  object 
may  he  introduced  here.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Cruger,  dated  in  1616,  Kep- 
ler says:  "You  propose  a  method  of 
observing  the  distances  of  places  by  sun- 
dials and  automata.  It  is  good,  but  needs 
a  very  accurate  practice,  and  confidence 
in  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  clocks. 
Let  there  be  only  one  clock,  and  let  it 
be  transported ;  and  in  both  places  let 
meridian  lines  be  drawn  with  which  the 
clock  may  be  compared  when  brought 
The  only  doubt  remaining  is,  whether  a 
greater  error  is  likely  from  the  unequal 
tension  in  the  automaton,  and  from  its 
motion,  which  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  air,  or  from  actually  measuring  the 
distances.  For  if  we  trust  the  latter, 
we  can  easily  determine  the  longitudes  by 
observing  the  differences  of  the  height 
of  the  pole." 

In  an  Appendix  to  the  Rudolphine 
Tables,  or,  as  Kepler  calls  it,  -an 
alms  doled  out  to  the  nativity  casters," 
he  has  shown  how  they  may  use  his 
tables  for  their  astrological  predictions* 
Everything  in  his  hands  became  an 
allegory ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  says, 
— "Astronomy  is  the  daughter  of  As- 
trology, and  this  modem  Astrology, 
again,  is  the  daughter  of  Astronomy, 
bearing  something  of  the  lineaments  of 
her  grandmother;  and,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  this  foolish  daughter.  Astro- 
logy, supports  her  wise  but  needy  mother. 
Astronomy,  from  the  profits  of  a  profes- 
sion not  generally  considered  credit- 
able." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  these 
tables,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  sent 
him  a  golden  chain;  and  if  we  remem- 
ber the  high  credit  in  which  Galileo 
stood  at  tms  time  in  Florence,  it  does 
not  seem  too  much  to  attribute  this 
honourable  mark  of  approbation  to  his 
representation  of  the  value  of  Kepler's 
services  to  astronomy.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  a  new  ancf  final  change  in  his 
fortunes.  He  received  permission  from 
the  emperor  to  attach  himself  to  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Friedland,  Albert 
Wallenstein,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  in  the  history  of  that  time. 
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WaOeiisteiii  wm  a  fimi  b^evor  in  tt* 
trology,  and  the  reception  Kepler  ea> 
perienced  by  him  was  probably  doe,  in 
great  measure,  to  his  reputation  in  that 
art  However  that  may  be,  Kepler 
found  in  him  a  more  munificent  pa* 
tron  than  any  one  of  his  three  em- 
perors ;  but  hie  was  not  destined  long  to 
enjoy  the  appearance  of  better  fortune. 
Almost  the  last  work  which  he  published 
was  a  commentary  on  the  letter  address* 
ed,  by  the  missionary  Terrentio,  from 
China,  to  the  Jesuits  at  Ingolstadt.  The 
object  of  thi»  communication  was  to  ob- 
tain from  Europe  means  for  carrying 
into  effect  a  projected  schelne  for  im- 
provinfT  the  Cninese  calendar.  In  this 
essay  Kepler  maintains  the  opinion, 
which  has  been  discussed  with  so  much 
warmth  in  more  modem  times,  that  the 
pretended  ancient  obsenrations  of  the 
Chinese  were  obtained  by  computing 
them  backwards  from  a  much  more  re- 
cent date.  Wallenstein  furnished  him 
with  an  assistant  for  his  calculations,  and 
with  a  printing  press ;  and  through  his 
influence  nominated  him  to  the  profes- 
sorship in  the  University  of  Rostoch,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  His 
claims  on  the  imperial  treasury,  which 
amounted  at  this  time  to  8000  crowns^ 
and  which  Ferdinand  would  ^adly  have 
transferred  to  the  charge  of  Wallenstein, 
still  remained  unsatisfied.  Kepler  made 
a  last  attempt  to  obtain  them  at  Ratis- 
bon,  where  the  imperial  meeting  was 
held,  but  without  success.  The  fktisue 
and  vexation  occasioned  by  his  fruitless 
journey  brought  on  a  fever,  which  utt- 
expectedly  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  1630,  in  his 
fifly-nmth  year.  His  old  master,  Mast- 
lin,  survived  him  for  about  a  year,  dy- 
ine  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Kepler  left  behind  hhn  two  children 
by  his  first  wife,  Susanna  and  Louis ;  and 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  Sebald, 
Cordelia,  Friedman,  Hiklebert,  and  Anna 
Maria,  by  his  widow.  Susanna  mar- 
ried, a  few  months  before  her  father's 
death,  a  physician  ntfmed  Jacob  Bartsdi, 
the  same  who  latteriy  assisted  Kepler 
in  preparing  his  *'  Epbemeris.'*  He  died 
vej^  shortly  after  Kqpler  himself.  Louis 
studied  medicine,  and  died  in  1663, 
whilst  practising  as  a  physician  at 
Konigsberg.  The  other  cniklren  died 
young. 

Upon  Kepler's  death  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  caused  an  inventory  to  be  taken  of 
bis  effects,  when  it  appeared  that  near 


04,000  florins  wMdneto  him,  nWaijr 
on  acooont  of  his  salary  firom  the  coh 
peror.  His  daughter  Susanna,  Bartseh*f 
widow,  managed  to  obtain  a  part  of  these 
arrears  by  reusing  to  give  up  Tycho 
Brahe's  observations  till  Eer  claims  were 
satisfied.  The  widow  and  ]^ounger  chil* 
dren  were  left  in  very  straightened  cir- 
cumstances, which  ixiduced  Louis,  Kep- 
ler's eldest  son,  to -print,  for  their  relief, 
one  of  his  father*s  works,  whkh  had 
been  left  by  him  unpublished.  It  was 
not  without  much  reluctance,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  superstitious  feeling  which 
he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  or  deny. 
Kepler  himself,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Bartsch,  had  been  employed  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  publication  at  the  time  (tf 
their  respective  deaths ;  and  Louis  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  approach  the  task 
without  apprehension  that  he  was  in- 
curring some  risk  of  a  similar  fste. 
This  little  rhapsody  is  entitled  a  *'  Dream 
on  Lunar  Astronomy;**  and  was  in* 
intended  to  illustrate  the  appearances 
which  would  present  thems^ves  to  an 
astronomer  livm^  upon  the  moon. 

The  narrative  m  the  dream  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  personage,  named  Du» 
racoto,  the  son  of  an  Icelandic  enchan<* 
tress,  of  the  name  of  Fiolxhildis.  Kep- 
ler tells  us  that  he  chose  the  last  name 
horn  an  old  map  of  Europe  in  his  house, 
in  which  Iceland  was  called  Fiolx :  Du« 
racoto  seemed  to  him  analogous  to  the 
names  he  found  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, the  neighbouring  country.  Fiolx* 
hildis  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  winds 
to  mariners,  and  used  to  collect  herbi 
to  use  in  her  incantations  on  the  sides 
of  Mount  Hecla,  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
John.  Duracoto  cut  open  one  of  his 
mother's  ba^,  in  punishment  of  which 
she  sold  him  to  some  traders,  who 
brought  him  to  Denmark,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Tvcho  Brahe* 
On  his  return  to  IcelancI,  Fiolxhildis 
received  him  kindly,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  progress  he  had  made  in  astro- 
nomy. She  then  informed  him  of  tha 
existence  of  certain  spirits,  or  demons, 
from  whom,  although  no  traveller  her- 
self, she  acquired  a  knowledge  of  other 
countries,  and  especially  of  a  very  re- 
markable country,  called  Liyania.  Dn- 
racoto  requesting  further  information, 
the  necessary  ceremonies  were  performed 
for  invoking  the  demon ;  Duracoto  and 
his  mother  enveloped  their  heads  in  tbsiir 
clothing,  and  present^  **  the  screaking  of 
a  harsh  dissonant  voice  began  to  Mguk 
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io'thft  leeludic  tongve.**  Tbaiiteadof 
livaiua  ig  situated  in  the  depths  ai 
ether,  at  the  distance  of  about  250000 
miles;  the  road  thence  or  thither  is  very 
seldom  open,  and  even  when  it  is 
passable,  mankind  find  the  journey  a 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  one.  The 
demon  describes  the  method  employed 
by  his  fellow  spirits  to  eonvey  such 
travellers  as  are  thought  fit  for  the 
undertaking:  "  We  bring  no  sedentary 
people  into  our  company,  no  corpulent 
or  delicate  persons;  but  we  pick  out 
those  who  waste  their  life  in  the  con- 
tinual use  of  post-horses,  or  who  sail 
irequentlv  to  the  Indies ;  who  are  ac- 
customed to  live  upon  biscuit,  garlic, 
dried  fish,  and  such  abominable  f^imj:. 
Those  withered  old  hags  are  exactly  nt 
for  us,  of  whom  the  story  is  fanuliar 
that  they  travel  immense  distanoes  by 
night  on  goats,  and  forks,  and  okl  petti- 
coats. The  Germans  do  not  suit  us 
at  all;  but  we  do  not  reject  the  dry 
Spaniards.'*  This  extract  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  style  of  the 
work.  The  inhabitants  of  Livania  are 
represented  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Privolvans  and  Subvolvans, 
by  whom  are  meant  those  supposed  to 
live  in  the  hemisphere  facing  tne  earth, 
which  is  called  the  Volva,  and  those  on 
the  opposite  half  of  the  moon:  but 
there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena as  respects  these  two  classes.  In 
some  notes  which  were  added  some  time 
after  the  book  was  first  written,  are 
some  odd  insights  into  Kepler's  method 
of  composing.  Fiolxhildis  had  been  made 
to  invoke  tne  dsemon  with  twenty-one 
characters;  Kepler  declares,  in  a  note, 
that  he  cannot  remember  why  he  fixed 
on  this  number,  "except  because  that  is 
the  number  of  letters  in  Astronomia 
Copemicana,  or  because  there  are 
twenty-one  combinaticms  of  the  planets, 
two  together,  or  because  there-  are 
twenty-one  different  throws  upon  two 
dice.*'  The  dream  is  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  a  storm,  in  which,  says  Kep- 
ler, "  I  suddenly  waked ;  the  Demon, 
Duracoto,  and  Fiolxhildis  were  gone, 
and  instead  of  their  covered  heads,  I 
found  myself  rolled  up  among  the 
blankets." 

Besides  this  trifle,  Kepler  left  behind 
him  a  vast  mass  of  unpublished  writings, 
which  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  his 
biographer,  Hantsch.  In  1714,  Hantsch 
issued  a  prospectus  for  publishing  them 
by  subsenptton,  in  twei^-two  falio 


Tolnmef.  The'plaii  met  too  eoeomge* 
ment,  and  nothing  was  pubUshed  but  a 
tingle  folio  volume  of  letters  to  and  from 
Kepler,  which  seem  to  have  furnished 
the  principal  materials  for  the  memoor 
premced  to  them.  After  various  un- 
availing attempts  to  interest  difi^Brent 
learned  bodies  in  their  appearance,  the 
manuscripts  were  purenased  for  the 
library  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  Euler, 
Lexell,  and  Kraft,  undertook  to  examine 
them,  and  select  the  most  interesting; 
parts  for  publication.  The  result  of  this 
examination  does  not  appear. 

Kepler's  body  was  buried  in  St  Pe- 
ter's churchyard  at  Ratisbon,  and  a 
simple  inscription  was  placed  on  hit 
tombstcme.  This  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed  not  ton^  after,  in  the 
course  of  the  wan  which  still  deto- 
laied  the  country.  In  1786,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  erect  a  marble  monument 
to  his  meqaory,  but  nothing  was  doncu 
KiUtner,  on  whose  authority  it  is  men- 
tioned, says  upon  this,  rather  bitterly, 
that  it  matters  little  whether  or  not  Ger- 
many, having  almost  refused  him  bread 
during  his  life,  should,  a  century  and  a 
half  after  his  death,  offer  him  a  stone. 

Delambre  mentions,  in  his  History  of 
Astronomy,  that  this  design  was  resumed 
in  1803  by  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, and  that  a  monument  has  been 
erected  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Ra- 
tisbon, near  the  place  of  his  interment. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  sur- 
mounted by  a  sphere;  in  the  centre  is 
placed  a  bust  of  Kepler,  in  Carrara 
marble.  Delambre  does  not  mention  the 
original  of  the  bust ;  but  says  it  is  not 
unhke  the  figure  engraved  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  Rudolphine  Tables.  That 
frontispiece  cpnsists  of  a  portico  of  ten 
pillars,  supporting  a  cupola  covered  with 
astronomical  emblems.  Copernicus, 
Tycho  Brahe,  Ptolemy,  Hipparchus,  and 
ot  her  astronomers,  are  seen  among  them. 
In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  com- 
mon pedestal  is  a  plan  of  the  observatory 
at  Uraniburg;  m  another,  a  printing 
press;  in  a  third  is  the  figure  of  a  man, 
meant  for  Kepler,  seated  at  a  table.  He 
is  identified  by  the  titles  of  his  works, 
which  are  round  him ;  but  the  whole  is 
so  small  as  to*  convey  very  little  idea  of 
his  fif^re  or  countenance.  The  only 
portrait  known  of  Kepler  was  given  by 
him  to  his  assistant  Gringallet,  who  pre- 
sented it  4o  Bernegger ;  and  it  was  placed 
by  the  latter  in  theUbraryat  Strasbui^g. 
Hantsch  had  a  copy  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving  it,  but  died  before  .it  was 
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eompletecL  A  portnit  of  K'eplir  is  en- 
graved m  the  serenthpart  of  Bois8ard*s 
Bibliotheca  Chaleo^raphica.  It  is  not 
known  whence  this  was  taken,  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  copy  of  that  which 
was  engraved  by  desire  of  Bemegger  in 
1620.  The  likeness  is  said  not  to  have 
been  well  preserved.  "  His  heart  and 
genius,"  says  Kastner,  *'  are  fadthfullj 
depicted  in  his  writings;  and  that  may 
console  us,  if  we  cannot  entirely  trust 
his  portrait**  In  the  preceding  pages,  it 
has  been  endeavoured  to  select  such 
passages  from  his  writing^  as  might 
throw  the  greatest  light  on  ms  character, 
with  a  subordinate  reference  only  to  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  treated.  In 
conclusion,  it  maybe  well  to  support  the 
opinion  which  has  been  ventured  on  the 
real  nature  of  his  triumphs,  and  on  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  follow  his  me- 
thod in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  by  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  Delambre,  as  well 
on  his  failures  as  on  his  success.  **  Con- 


sidering these  matters  in  anotherpoint  of 
view,  it  is  not  impossible  to  convince 
ourselves  that  Kepler  may  have  been 
always  the  same.  Ardent,  restless, 
burning  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
discoveries,  he  attempted  everything; 
and  having  once  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
one,  no  labour  was  too  hard  for  him  in 
following  or  verifying  it  All  his  at- 
tempts had  not  the  same  success,  and, 
in  fEU!t  that  was  hnpossible.  Hiose 
which  have  failed  seem  to  us  only 
fanciful;  those  which  have  been  more 
fortunate  appear  sublime.  When  in 
search  of  that  which  really  existed,  he 
has  sometimes  found  it ;  when  he  devoted 
hipiself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera,  he 
could  not  but  fail ;  but  even  there  he 
unfolded  the  same  qualities,  and  that  ob- 
stinate perseverance  that  must  triumph 
over  all  difficulties  but  those  which  are 
insurmountable*.*' 

*  Histoirfl  darAstronomie  Modcrne,  Paris,  1831. 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


The  following  life  if  substantially  a  translation  from  that  in  the  "  Biographic  Universelle/'  by 
M. Biot,  the  ver}'  learned  French  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher;  and  to  the 
kindness  of  this  distinguished  individual  we  feel  deeply  indebted,  for  allowing  us  to  pre. 
sent  this  number  to  our  readers.  Those  alterations  only  have  been  made,  which  we  con- 
sidered might  render  the  treatise  more  adapted  for  the  objects  which  the  Society 
has  in  Tiew. 


Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Wools- 
thorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  25th 
December,  1642  (O.  S.)  the  year  in 
which  Galileo  died.  At  his  birth  he  was 
so  small  and  weak  that  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  took  place  while  he  was  yet  an 
infant,  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  of 
which  his  family  had  been  in  posses- 
sion several  years,  became  his  herita|;e. 
In  a  short  time  his  mother  mamed 
again;  but  this  new  alliance  did  not 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  her 
duties  towards  her  son.  She  sent  him, 
at  an  early  age,  to  the  school  of  his  native 
village,  and  afterwards,  on  attaining  his 
twemh  year,  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Grantham,  that  he  might  be  instructed 
in  the  classics.  Her  intention,  however, 
was  not  to  make  her  son  a  mere  scholar, 
but  to  ^ve  him  those  first  principles  of 
education  which  were  considered  neces- 
saiy  for  every  gentleman,  and  to  render 
him  able  to  manage  his  own  estate. 
After  a  short  period,  therefore,  she  re- 
called him  to  Woolsthorpe,  and  began 
to  employ  him  in  domestic  occupations. 
For  tnese  he  soon  showed  nimself 
neither  fitted  nor  inclined.  Already, 
during  his  residence  at  Grantham,  New- 
ton, uiough  still  a  child,  had  made  him- 
self remarkable  by  a  decided  taste  for 
various  philosophical  and  mechanical  in- 
ventions. He  was  boarded  in  the  house 
of  an  apothecary,  named  Clarke,  where, 
caring  but  little  for  the  society  of  other 
children,  he  provided  himself  with  a  col- 
lection of  saws,  hammers,  and  other  in- 
struments, adapted  to  his  size ;  these  he 
employed  with  such  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, that  he  was  able  to  construct 
models  of  manv  kinds  of  machinery; 
he  also  made  nour-glasses,  acting  by 
th0  descent  of  water,  which  marked  the 


time  with  Extraordinary  accuracy.  A 
new  windmill,  of  peculiar  construction* 
having  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grantham,  Newton  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  discover  the  secret  of  its  me- 
chanism ;  and  he  accordingly  went  so 
often  to  watch  the  workmen  employed  in 
erecting  it,  that  he  was  at  lengtli  able  to 
construct  a  model,  which  a&o  turned 
with  the  wind,  and  worked  as  well  as 
the  mill  itself ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  he  had  added  a  mouse  in  the  inte- 
nor,  which  he  called  the  miller,  because 
it  dbrected  the  mill,  and  ate  up  the  flour, 
as  a  real  miller  might  do.  A  certain 
acquaintance  with  drawing  was  neces- 
sary in  these  operations;  to  this  art, 
though  without  a  master,  he  success- 
fully applied  himself.  The  walls  of  his 
closet  were  soon  covered  with  designs 
of  all  sorts,  either  copied  from  others,  or 
taken  from  nature.  These  mechanical 
pursuits,  which  already  implied  consider- 
able powers  of  invention  and  observa- 
tion, occupied  his  attention  to  such  a 
degree,  that  for  them  he  neglected  his 
studies  in  language ;  and,  unless  excited 
by  particular  circumstances,  he  ordina- 
rily allowed  himself  to  be  surpassed  by 
children  of  very  inferior  mental  capa- 
city. Having  however,  on  some  occa- 
sion, been  surpassed  by  one  of  his  class 
fellows,  he  determined  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  mortification,  and 
very  shortly  succeeded  in  placing  him- 
self at  the  nead  of  them  all. 

It  was  after  Newton  had  fbr  several 
years  cherished  and,  in  part,  unfolded 
so  marked  a  disposition  of  mind,  that 
his  mother,  havmg  taken  him  home, 
wished  to  employ  him  in  the  affairs  of 
her  form  and  household.  The  reader 
may  easily  judge  that  he  had  little  incli- 
nation for  such  pursuits.  More  than  ODoe 
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he  was  sent  by  his  motiier  on  market-da^s 
to  Granthav,  to  sell  corn  and  other  arti- 
cles of  fanning  produce,  and  desired  to 
purchase  the  provisions  required  for  the 
family ;  but  as  he  was  still  very  young, 
a  confidential  servant  was  sent  with  him 
to  teach  him  how  to  market.  On  these 
occasions,  however,  Newton,  imme- 
diately after  riding  into  the  town,  allow- 
ed his  attendant  to  perform  the  business 
for  which  he  was  sent,  while  he  himself 
retired  to  tiie  house  of  the  apothecaty 
where  he  had  fbrmerly  lodged,  and  em- 
ployed his  time  in  reading  some  old 
book,  till  the  hour  of  return  arrived. 
At  other  times  he  did  not  even  proceed 
80  far  as  the  town,  but  stopping  on  the 
road,  occupied  himself  in  study,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  till  the  servant 
came  back.  With  such  ardent  desire 
for  mental  improvement,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  his  repugnance  to  rural 
occupations  must  have  been  extreme ; 
as  soon  as  he  could  escape  from  them, 
his  happiness  consisted  in  sitting  under 
someh-ee,  either  reading,  or  modelling  in 
wood,  with  his  knife,  various  machmes 
that  he  had  seen.  To  this  day  is  shewn, 
at  Woolsthorpe,  a  sun-dial,  constructed 
by  him  on  the  wall  of  the  house  in 
which  he  lived.  It  fronts  the  garden, 
and  is  at  the  height  to  which  a  child  can 
reach.  This  irresistible  passion,  which 
UTf^ed  young  Newton  to  the  study  of 
science,  at  fist  overcame  the  obstacles 
which  the  habits  or  the  orudence  of  his 
mother  had  thrown  in  nis  way.  One 
of  his  uncles  having  one  day  fbund 
him  under  a  hedee,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  entirely  absorbed  in  meditation, 
took  it  from  him,  and  discovered  that 
he  was  working  a .  mathematical  pro- 
blem. Struck  with  finding  so  senous 
and  decided  a  disposition  in  so  young  a 
person,  he  urged  Newton's  mother  no 
longer  to  thwart  him,  but  to  send  him 
onoe  more  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Grantham.* 

There  he  remained  till  he  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  entered  at  Trinity- 
College,  in  1660.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  taste  for 
the  cultivation  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge had  shown  itself  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  University.  The  elements 
of    algebra   and   geometry    generally 

*  These  details  of  tlie  infuicjr  of  Newton  are 
telwa  chiefly  from  **  ColUetion*  for  the  Historn  of 
tflo  Tbw»  and  Soht  of  Orantham^  oontiiUning  a«M«»> 
tie  Mgmoin  of  Hir  Itaae  Newton^  ^c.  br  Edmund 
Vtrnor,  (Lenaim,  1806.)*'  And  fiom  th«  Jf^V  •• 
JtfMvtoii,  written  by  FoateMUe. 


fomed  a  part  of  the  system  of  educil^ 
tion,  and  Newton  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  Dr.  Barrow,  professor ;  ft  man 
Who,  in  addition  to  the  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  join^  that  of  being  the  kindest 
instructor  as  well  as  the  most  zealous 
protector  of  the  young  genius  growing 
up  under  his  care. 

Newton,  in  order  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  public  lessons,  privately  read  the 
text  books  in  advance,  the  better  to  fol- 
low the  commentaries  of  the  lecturer. 
These  books  were,  Bishop  Sanderson's 
Logic,*  and  Kepler*s  Treatise  on  Optics, 
from  which  it  is  evident  the  young 
learner  must  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  elements  of  geometry 
when  studying  at  Grantham.  After 
Newton  went  to  Cambridge,  the  process 
of  the  unfolding  of  his  intellect,  a  sub- 
ject so  interesung  in  the  study  of  the 
human  mind,  fortunately  remains  to  us 
either  described  by  himself  or  establish- 
ed in  hterary  monuments,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  accurately  to  trace  its  pro- 
gress. 

At  this  epoch,  Descartes  bore  sway 
both  in  speculative  and  in  natural  phi- 
losophy. The  authori^  of  the  metaphy- 
sical svstems  of  his  daring  and  fertile 
mind  naving  succeeded  to  the  empire 
which  those  of  Aristotle  had  previously 
exercised,  caused  his  method  and  his 
works  to  be  adopted  idso  in  mathematics. 
Hence  the  geometry  of  Descartes  was 
one  of  the  fi^t  books  that  Newton  read 
at  Cambridge. 

After  Newton's  persevering  efforts, 
when  reading  alone,  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  elements  of  this  science,  ex- 
plained so  unconnectedly  and  imperfectly 
by  other  authors,  he  must  have  felt  a  hvely 
pleasure  on  entering  on  the  wide  career 
that  the  French  andyst  was  the  first  to 
open,  and  in  which,  having  shown  the 
connexion  between  algebraical  equations 
and  geometry,  he  discovers  to  us  tlie 
use  of  that  relation  in  solving,  almost 
at  sight,  problems  which,  up  to  that 
time,  nad  foiled  the  efforts  of  all  the  an- 
cient and  modem  mathematicians.  It 
is  sin^ar,  however,  that  Newton,  in 
his  writings,  has  never  mentioned  Des- 
cartes favourably ;  and,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  has  treated  him  with  in- 
justice.!     He  next  proceeded,  when 

*  The  title  It  Logicee  etrtis  Compendium^  ametoro 
Rohort  Samdorson.  Oxon.  8«o. 

t  Particularly  in  his  Optics,  where  he  attributes  the 
disoovenr  of  iho  true  theory  of  the  rainbow  to  Anto- 
ttitts  de  Domiais,  Archbishop  of  Spalutro,  learinf  to 
Pctoartca  oalj  the  merit  of  hayisg  **  vtmded  the  ex* 
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about  twenly-otte'yeaM  old,  to  read  the 
works  of  "Wallis,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  peculiar  delight  in  studying  the  re- 
markanle  treatise  of  this  analyst,  entitled 
Arithmetica  inflnitorum.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom, when  reading,  to  note  down  what 
appeared  to  him  capable  of  being  im- 
proved ;  and,  by  following  up  the  idea? 
of  Wallis,  he  was  led  to  man£important 
discoveries:  for  instance,  WalUs  had 
given  the  quadrature  of  curves,  whose 
ordinates  are  expressed  by  any  integral 
and  positive  poweJ-  of  (l-a^);  and 
had  observed,  that  if,  between  the  areas 
so  calculated,  we  could  interpolate  the 
areas  of  other  curves,  the  ordinates  of 
which  constituted,  with  the  former  oijdi- 
nates,  a  geometrical  progression,  the 
area  of  the  curve,  whose  ordinate  was 
a  mean  proportional  between  I  and 
'{I'ix^  would  express  a  circular  sur- 
face, in  terms  of  the  square  of  its 
ttidius.  In  order  to  effect  this  interpola- 
tion, Newton  began  to  seek,  empirically, 
the  arithmetical  law  of  the  co-efficients 
of  the  series  already  obtained.*  Having 
found  it,  he  rendered  it  more  general, 
by  expressing  it  algebraically.  He  then 
perceived  that  this  interpolation  gave 
nim  the  expression  in  series  of  radical 
quantifies,  composed  of  severtd  terms ; 
but,  not  blindly  trusting  to  the  induction 
that  had  concfucted  him  to  this  impor- 
tant result,  he  directly  verified  it  by 
multiplying  each  series  by  itself  the 
number  of.  times  required  by  the  index 
of  the  root,  and  he  found,  in  fact,  that 
this  multiplication  re-produced  exactly 
the  quantity  from  which  it  had  been 
deduced.  When  he  had  thus  ascertained 
that  this  form  of  series  really  gave  the 
development  of  radical  quantities,  he 
was  obviously  led  to  consider  that  they 
might  be  obtained  still  more  directly,  by 
applying  to  the  proposed  quantities  the 
process  used  in  arithmetic  for  extracting 

plication  of  the  exterior  bow ;  '*  and  jet  every  im- 
partial reader,  who  refeni  to  the  onginiU  worka, 
will  see  that  the  theorr  of  Descartes  is  exact  and 
eomplete,  either  as  to  the  cause  of  ^  froto,  its  forma- 
tion, or  its  sise,  and  that  be  waa  only  unacquainted 
with  the  cause  of  the  diffisrent  colourt;  and  even, 
notwithstanding:  his  ignorance  relative  to  this  part 
of  the  phenomenon,  Descartes,  with  great  sagacity, 
refers  it  to  another  experimental  fact,  by  assimilating 
il  to  the  colours  formed  by  prisms.  It  is  this 
formation  of  coloors  that  Newton  has  so  completely 
•xplained  by  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  raya 
of  light ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  explanation  is  due 
to  Descartes.  The  book  of  Dominis  contains  abso- 
lately  nothing  hot  explications  entirely  rague,  with- 
out any  calculation  or  real  result. 

*  These  details  are  mentioned  br  Newton  himself, 
m  a  letter  sent  through  01denbui]g  to  Leibnitx, 
flated  October  94, 1676.  It  is  No.  LVT  in  the  Com- 
merthim  BpiitoUam,  pnblis&ed  by  oidtr  of  tkt 
Royal  Society  of  London. 
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iroots.  This  attempt  perfefefly  succeeded 
and  again  ^ve  tne  same  series,  which 
he  had  previously  discovered  by  indirect 
means ;  but  it  made  them  depend  on  a 
much  more  general  method,  since    it 
permitted  him  to  express,  analytically, 
any  powers  whatever  of  polynomials, 
their  quotients,  and   their    roots;   by 
operatmg  upon  and  considering  these 
quantities     as   the     developments    of 
|>owers  corresponding  to  integral,  negar 
five,  or  fractional  exponents.    It  is,  in 
fkct,  in  the  generality  and  in  the  uni- 
formity given  to  these  developments  in 
which  the  discovery  of  Newton  really 
consists :  for  Wallis  had  remarked  before 
him,  with  regard  to  monomial  quanti- 
ties, the  analogy  of  quotients  and  roots, 
with  integral  powers,  expressed  accord- 
ing to  the  notation  of  Descartes ;  nay, 
more,  Pascal  had  given  a  rule  for  form- 
ing, directly,  any  term  of  an  expanded 
power  of  a  binomial,  the  exponent  being 
an  integer.    But  whatever  might  be  the 
merit  of  these  observations,  they  were  in- 
complete, and  wanted  geneTality,from  not 
being  expressed  ih  an  algebraical  form. 
In  fact,  this  step  made  by  Newton  was 
indispensable  for  discovering  the  deve- 
lopment of  functions  into  infinite  series. 
Thus  was  found  out  the  celebrated  for- 
mula of  such  constant  use  in  modem 
analysis,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bino- 
mial Theorem  ofrfetcton;  and  not  only 
did  he  discover  it,  but  he  further  perceived 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  analytical  re- 
search in  which  the  use  of  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  possible.    He  imme- 
diately made  a  great  number  of  the  most 
important  of  these  applications,  solving, 
in  this  way,  by  series,  vrith  unexampled 
facility  and  exactness,  questions  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  not  even  been 
attempted,  or  of  which  solutions  had 
l)een  obtained  only  when  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  the  case  were  removed  by 
E articular  limitations.    It  was  thus  that 
e  obtained  the  quadrature  of  the  hy- 
perbola and  of  many  other  curves,  the 
numerical  valuer  of  which  he  amused 
himself  in  computing  to  as  many  deci- 
mal places  nearly  as  had  previously  been 
employed  in  the  case  of  tne  circle  alone : 
such  pleasure  did  he  take  in  observing 
the  singular  effect  of  these  new  analytic 
cal  expressions,  which,  when  capable  of 
being  determined  exactly,  stopped  after 
a  certain  number  of  terms ;  and,  in  the 
opposite  case,  extended  themselves  in- 
definitely, while  approximating  niiore  and 
more  to  the  truth.     Nor  did  he  confine 
his  application  of  these  formulas  to  the 
B  2 
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areas  cf  cniifes  and  their  rectification, 
but  extended  it  to  the  surfaces  of 
solids,  to  the  determination  of  their  con- 
tents, and  the  situation  of  their  centres 
of  gravity.  To  understand  how  this 
method  of  reducing  into  series  could 
conduct  him  to  such  results,  we  must 
recollect  that,  in  1665,  Wallis,  in  his 
ArithmeHca  inftnitorum,  had  shown  that 
the  area  of  all  curves  may  be  found 
whose  ordinate  is  expressed  by  any  in- 
tegral power  of  the  abscissa;  and  he 
hiul  given  the  expression  for  this  area  in 
terms  of  the  ordmate.  Now,  by  reduc- 
ing into  series  the  more  complicated 
functions  of  the  abscissa  which  repre- 
sent the  ordinates,  Newton  changed 
them  into  a  series  of  monomial  terms, 
to  ettch  of  which  he  was  able  to  apply 
the  rule  of  Wallis.  He  thus  obtamed 
as  many  portions  of  the  whole  area  as 
there  were  terms,  and  by  their  addition 
obtained  the  totaJ.  But  the  far  more 
extensive,  and,  in  some  respects,  un- 
limited applications  that  Newton  made 
of  this  rule,  depended  on  a  general 
principle  which  he  had  made  out,  and 
which  consisted  in  the  determining, 
from  the  manner  in  which  quantities 
gradually  increase,  what  are  the  values 
to  which  they  ultims^tely  arrive.  To  effect 
this,  Newton  regards  them  not  as  the 
aggregates  of  small  homo^neous  parts, 
but  as  the  results  of  continued  motion ; 
BO  that,  according  to  this  mode  of  con- 
ception, lines  are  described  by  the  move- 
ment of  points,  surfaces  by  that  of 
lines,  sohds  by  that  of  surfieu^,  and 
angles  by  the  rotation  of  their  sides. 
Agdn— Ksonsidering  that  the  quantities 
so  formed  are  greater  or  smaller  in 
equal  times,  according  as  the  velocity 
with  which  they  are  developed  is  more 
or  less  rapid,  he  endeavours  to  deter- 
mine their  ultimate  values  from  the  ex- 
pression for  these  velocities,  which  he 
calls  Fluxions^  naming  the  quantities 
themselves  Fluents,  In  fact,  when  any 
given  curve,  surface,  or  solid  is  gene- 
rated in  this  manner,  the  different  ele« 
ments  which  either  compose  or  belong 
to  it,  such  as  the  ordinates,  the  abscissae, 
the  lengths  of  the  arcs,  the  solid  con- 
tents, the  inclinations  of  the  tangent 
8 lanes,  and  of  the  tangents,  all  vary 
ifferently  and  unequally,  but  neverthe- 
less according  to  a  regular  law  depend- 
ing on  the  equation  of  the  curve,  sur- 
face, or  solid  \mder  consideration. 

Hence  Newton  was  able  to  deduce 
from  this  equation  the  fluxions  of  all 
these  e&ements,  in  temu  of  any  one  of 


the  variables^  and  of  the  fluxion  of  this 
variable,  considered  as  indeterminate; 
then,  by  expanding  into  series,  he  trans- 
formed the  expression,  so  obtained,  into 
finite,  or  infinite  series  of  monomial 
terms,  to  which  Wallis's  rule  became 
applicable :  thus,  by  applying  it  succes- 
sively to  each,  and  taking  the  sum  of 
the  results,  he  obtained  the  ultimate 
value,  i.  e.  the  AuerU  of  the  element  he 
had  been  considering.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  method  of  fluxions  consists,  of  which 
Newton  from  that  time  laid  the  founda- 
tion; and  which,  eleven  years  later, 
Leibnitz  again  discovered,  and  present- 
ed to  the  world  in  a  different  form,  that, 
namely,  of  the  modem  Differential  cal^ 
cuius.  It  were  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  various  discoveries  in  mathematical 
analysis,  and  in  natural  philosophy,  that 
this  calculus  has  given  rise  to;  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  question  of  the  least  difficulty  in 
pure  or  mixed  mathematics  that  does 
not  depend  on  it,  or  which  could  be 
solved  vnthout  its  aid.  Newton  made 
all  these  analytical  discoveries  before 
the  year  1665,  that  is,  before  completing 
his  twenty-third  year.  He  collected  and 
arranged  them  in  a  manuscript,  entitled 
"  Anmysii  per  tequationes  numero  ter- 
minorum  infinitas:*  He  did  not,  how- 
ever,  publish,  or  even  communicate  it 
to  any  one,  partly,  perhaps,  from  a 
backwardness  to  attain  sudden  noto- 
riety, though  more  probably  from  his 
having  already  conceived  the  idea  of 
applying  this  calcidus  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  laws  of  natural  phenomena, 
anticipating  that  the  analytical  methods 
which  he  had  discovered  would  be  to 
him  instruments  for  working  out  the 
most  important  results.  It  is  at  least 
certain,  that,  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  this  treasure,  he  kept  it 
in  reserve,  and  turned  his  attention 
more  closely  towards  objects  of  natural 
philosophy.  At  this  time  (1665),  he 
quitted  Cambridge  to  avoid  the  plague, 
and  retired  to  Woolsthorpe.  In  this 
retreat  he  was  able  to  abandon  himself, 
without  interruption,  to  that  philosophi- 
cal meditation  which  appears  to  have 
been  essential  to  his  hiq)pmess. 

The  loUowing  anecdote  is  related  by 
Pemberton,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Newton. — ^Voltaire,  in  his  *  Elements 
of  Philosophy,*  says  that  Mrs.  Conduit, 
Newton's  niece,  attested  the  fact. 

One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  under  an 
apple-tree,  (which  is  still  snown)  an 
a{^le  fell  before  him;  and  this  incident 
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awakening,  perhaps,  in  his  mind,  the 
ideas  of  uniform  and  accelerated  mo- 
tion, which  he  had  been  employing  in 
his  method  of  fluxions,  induced  him  to 
reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  remarkable 
power  which  urges  all  bodies  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth ;  which  precipitates 
them  towards  it  with  a  continually  ac- 
celerated velocity ;  and  which  conbnues 
to  act  without  any  sensible  diminution 
at  the  tops  of  the  highest  towers,  and 
on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains. A  new  idea  darted  across  his 
mind.  "Why,"  he  asked  himself,  "may 
not  this  power  extend  to  the  moon,  and 
then  what  more  would  be  necessary  to 
retain  her  in  her  orbit  about  the  earth  ?" 
This  was  but  a  conjecture ;  and  yet  what 
boldness  of  thought  did  it  not  reauire  to 
form  and  deduce  it  from  so  trifling  an 
accident !  Newton,  we  may  well  imagine, 
applied  himself  with  all  his  energy  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis. 
He  considered,  that  if  the  moon  were 
really  retained  about  the  earth  by  ter- 
restrial gravity,  the  planets,  which  move 
round  the  sun,  ought  similarly  to  be  re- 
tained in  their  orbits  by  their  gravity 
towards  that  body.*  Now,  if  such  a 
force  exists,  its  constancy  or  variability, 
as  well  as  its  enei^  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  centre,  ought  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  different  velocity  of 
the  motion  in  the  orbit;  and  conse- 
quently, its  law  ought  to  be  deducible 
from  a  comparison  of  these  motions. 
Now,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  relation  does 
exist  between  them,  which  Kepler  had 
previously  found  out  by  observation, 
namely,  that  the  squares  of  the  times 
of  revolution  of  the  different  planets 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  theh* 
distances  from  the  sun.  Setting  out 
with  this  law,  Newton  found,  by  calcu- 
lation, that  the  force  of  solar  gravity 
decreases  proportionally  to  the  square 
of  the  distance ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  could  not  have  arrived  at  this 
result  without  having  discovered  the 
means  of  determining  from  the  velocity 
of  a  body  in  its  orbit,  and  the  radius  of 
the  orbit  supposed  to  be  circular,  the 
effort  with  which  it  tends  to  recede  from 


*  Newtoo  afterwards  shewed  tht  truth  of  this  re* 
tolt,  hj  deduring  it  from  a  law  obserred  by  Kepler, 
in  the  morement  of  all  the  plaaets,  which  consisa  ia 
the  description  of  areas  proportional  to  the  times,  bj 
the  radios  vector  drawn  irom  each  i^anetto  the 
son  :  bat  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  nse  of  this 
law  till  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  ealeolatinr 
the  motion  in  aa  eUiptie  orbit ;  that  b,  abont  the  end 
of  the  year  1679. 


the  centre ;  because  it  is  this  effort  that 
determines  the  intensity  of  the  gravity, 
(to  which,  in  fact,  the  effort  is  equal.)  It 
is  precisely  on  this  reasoning,  that  the 
beautiful  theorems  on  centrifugal  force, 
published  six  years  afterwards  by  Huy- 
gens,  are  founded ;  whence  it  is  plam 
that  Newton  himself  must  necessarily 
have  been  acquainted  with  these  very 
theorems.  Having  thus  determined  the 
law  of  the  gravity  of  the  planets  to- 
wards the  sun,  he  forthwith  endeavoured 
to  apply  it  to  the  moon ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  determine  the  velocity  of  her  move- 
ment round  the  earth,  by  means  of  her 
distance  as  determined  by  astronomers, 
and  the  intensity  of  gravity  as  shown 
by  the  fall  of  bodies  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face. To  make  this  calculation,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  exactly  the  distance 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  expressed  in  parts  of  the  same 
measure  that  is  used  in  marking  the 
spaces  described,  in  a  given  time,  by 
falling  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface  ;  for 
their  velocity  is  the  first  term  of  com- 
parison that  determines  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  this  distance  from  the  centre, 
which  we  apply  afterwards  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  by  diminishing  it  pro- 
portionally to  the  square  of  her  distance. 
It  then  only  remains  to  be  seen,  if  gravity, 
when  thus  diminished,  has  precisely  the 
degree  of  energy  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  centrifugal  force  of  the  moon, 
caused  by  the  observed  motion  in  her 
orbit.  Unhappily,  at  this  time,  there 
existed  no  correct  measure  of  the  earth's 
dimensions.  Such  as  were  to  be  met 
with,  had  been  made  only  for  nautical 
purposes,  and  were  extremely  imperfect 
Newton,  having  no  other  resource  but 
to  employ  them,  found  that  they  gave 
for  the  force  that  retains  the  moon  in 
her  orbit,  a  value  greater  by  i  than  that 
which  results  from  her  observed  circu- 
lar velocity.  This  difference,  which 
would,  doubtless,  to  any  other  person, 
have  appeared  very  small,  seemcKl,  to 
his  cautious  mind,  a  proof  sufficiently 
decisive  against  the  bold  conjecture 
which  he  had  formed.  He  imagined 
that  some  unknown  cause,  analogous, 
perhaps,  to  the  vortices  of  Descartes,* 
modified,  in  the  case  of  the  moon, 
the  general  law  of  gravity  indicated  by 
the  movement  of  the  planets.  He  did 
not,  however,  on  this  account,  wholly 


Arc, 


*  Vide  Whiston's  Mmoirt  of  UiMUetf,  pagt  0* 
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abandon  his  leadinfi^  notion,  but,  in  con- 
formity with  the  character  of  his  con- 
templative mind,  he  resolved  not  yet  to 
diviuge  it,  but  to  wait  until  study  and 
reflection  should  reveal  to  him  the  un- 
known cause  which  modified  a  law  indi- 
cated by  such  strong  analogies.  This 
took  place  in  1665-6.  During  the  latter 
year,  the  danger  of  the  plague  having 
ceased,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  but 
he  did  not  disclose  his  secret  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  his  instructor,  Dr.  Barrow. 
It  was  not  till  two  years  afterwards, 
1668,  that  Newton  communicated  to  the 
latter,  who  was  then  engaged  in  publish- 
ing his  lectvires  on  Optics,  certain 
theorems  relating  to  the  optical  proper- 
ties of  curved  surfaces,  of  which  Barrow 
makes  verv  honourable  mention  in  his 
preface.  Newton  had  now  become  a 
coDeague  of  his  former  tutor,,  having 
been  admitted  master  of  arts  the  pre- 
cedins;  year.  At  length  in  the  same 
year  (1608)  an  occurrence  in  the  scien- 
tific world  compelled  him  to  declare 
himsel£  Mercator*  printed  and  pub- 
lished, towards  the  end  of  this  year,  a 
book  called  Logarithmotechnia,  in  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  area 
of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its  asymp- 
totes, by  expanding  its  ordinate  into  an 
infinite  series ;  this  he  did  by  means  of 
common  division^  as  Wallis  had  done  in 

the  case  of  fractions  of  the  form ; : 

1— a? 

then,  considering  each  term  of  this  series 
separately,  as  representins:  a  particular 
ordinate,he  appbed  to  it  Wallis*s  method 
lor  curves,  whose  ordinates  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  term,  and  the  sum 
of  the  partial  areas  so  obtained*  gave 
him  the  value  of  the  whole  area.  This 
was  \he  first  example  ^'v^n  to  the  world 
of  obtaining  the  quadrature  of  a  curve 
by  expanding  its  ordinate  into  an  infinite 
series.  Andit  was  also  the  main  secret 
in  the  general  method  which  Newton 
had  invented  for  all  problems  of  this 
nature.  Tlie  novelty  of  the  invention 
caused  it  to  be  received  with  general  ap- 
plause. Collins,  a  gentleman  well  known 
to  science  and  philosophy  at  that  time, 
hastened  to  send  Mercator*s  l>ook  to  his 
friend  Barrow,  who  communicated  it  to 
Newton.  The  latter  had  no  sooner 
glanced  over  it,  than  recogni2ing  his  own 
fundamental  idea,  he  immediately  went 
home,  to  find  the  manuscript ;  in  which 
he  had  explained  his  own  method,  and 
■  - 

*  Bora  in  UoUteis :  h»  pMMi  Um  greater  put  of 
bit  life  ia  Eqglaad, 


presented  it  to  Barrow;  this  was  ttie 
treatise  Analysis  per  cequationes  numero 
ierminorum  infinitas.  Barrow  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  seeing  so 
rich  a  collection  of  analytical  discoveries 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  par- 
ticular one  which  then  excited  such 
general  admiration.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
must  have  been  still  more  surprised  at 
their  young  author  having  l)een  able  to 
keep  them  so  profoundly  secret.  He 
immediately  wrote  about  them  to  Col- 
lins,  who,  in  return,  entreated  Barrow  to 
procure  for  him  the  sight  of  so  precious 
a  manuscript  CoUins  obtained  his  re- 
quest, and  happily,  before  returning  the 
work,  took  a  copy  of  it,  which  being 
found  after  his  death,  among  his  papers, 
and  published  in  1711,  has  determined 
beyond  dispute,  by  the  date  which  it  bore, 
at  what  period  Newton  made  the  memo- 
rable discovery  of  expansion  by  series, 
and  of  the  method  of  fluxions.  It  would 
have  been  natural  to  suppose  that  an 
interference  with  his  own  discoveries 
would  at  last  have  induced  Newton  to 
publish  his  methods ;  but  he  preferred 
still  to  keep  them  secret.  "  I  suspected," 
says  he,  "that  Mercator  must  have 
known  the  extraction  of  roots,  as  well 
as  the  reduction  of  fractions  into  series 
by  division,  or  at  least,  that  others,  hav- 
ing learnt  to  employ  division  for  this 
furpose,  would  discover  the  rest  before 
myself  should  be  old  enough  to  ap- 
Eear  before  the  public,  and,  therefore,  I 
egan  henceforward  to  look  upon  such 
researches  with  less  interest."* 

It  were  difficult  to  explain  this  reserve 
and  indifference  by  the  feelings  of  ex- 
treme modesty  alone;  but  we  may 
come  near  the  truth  by  considering 
what  were  the  habits  of  Newton,  and  by 
figuring  to  ourselves  the  new  and  extra- 
ordinary allurements  of  another  dis- 
covery which  he  had  just  made,  and 
which  he  already  enjoyed  in  secret ;  for 
in  general,  the  effort  of  thinking  was 
with  him  so  strong,  that  it  entirely  ab- 
stracted his  attention  from  other  mat- 
ters, and  confined  him  exclusively  to  one 
object.  Thus  we  know  that  he  never 
was  occupied  at  the  same  time  with  two 
different  scientific  investigations.  And 
we  find,t  even  in  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  works,  the  simple,  );et  expressive 
avowal  'of  the  disgust  with  which  his 
most  curious  researches  had  always 
finally  inspired  him,  from  his  ideas  being 

•  Com.  Kinut.  LVI. 
{-  At  tbe  end  of  the  Optkti 
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oontiniiiJly,  and  for  a  long  time,  direct- 
ed to  the  same  object.  This  might,  per- 
haps, also  have  in  part  been  caused  by 
a  discouraging  conviction,  that  he 
would  seldom  De  understood  and  fol- 
lowed  in  the  chain  uf  his  reasoning; 
since  others,  in  order  to  do  so,  must  be  as 
deeply  immersed  in  the  subject  and  as 
abstracted  from  other  matters  as  himsel£ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  when  Mercator*s  work 
appeared,  a  new  series  of  discoveries  of 
a  totally  diiferent  nature  had  taken  hold 
of  Newton's  thoughts. 

In  the  course  of  1666,  he  had  acci- 
dentally been  led  to  make  some  obser- 
vations on  the  refraction  of  hght  through 
misms.  These  experhnents,  which  ho 
had  at  first  tried  merely  from  amuse- 
ment, or  curiosity,  soon  offered  to  him 
most  important  results.  They  led  him 
to  conclude  that  light,  as  it  emanates 
from  radiating  bodies,  such  as  the  sun. 
for  instance,  is  not  a  simple  and  homo- 
geneous substance,  but  that  it  is  com* 
posed  of  a  number  of  rays  endowed 
with  unetjual  refrangibility,  and  pos- 
sessing different  coloiiring  poperties^ 
The  inequality  of  the  refraction  under- 
gone by  these  rays  in  the  samebody, 
when  tney  enter  at  the  same  angle  of 
incidence^  enabled  him  to  separate  them : 
and  thus,  having  them  unmixed  and 

Sure,  he  was  able  to  study  their  indivi- 
ual  properties.  But  the  breaking  out 
of  the  plague,  which  in  this  year  com- 
pelled nim  to  take  refujge  in  the  coun- 
uy,  having  separated  hmi  from  his  in- 
struments, and  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  making  experiments,  turned 
)m  attention  to  other  objects.  More 
than  two  years  elapsed  before  he  re- 
turned to  these  researches,  on  finding 
himself  about  to  be  appointed  lecturer 
on  optics  in  room  of  Dr.  Barrow,  who 
in  1669  generously  retired  in  order  to 
make  way  for  him.  He  then  endea- 
voured to  mature  his  first  results,  and 
was  led  to  a  multitude  of  observations 
no  less  admirable  from  their  novelty 
and  importance,  than  for  the  sagacity, 
address,  and  method,  with  which  he 
perfected  and  connected  them.  He 
composed  a  complete  treatise,  in  which 
the  fundamental  properties  of  light  were 
unfolded,  established,  and  arranged,  by 
means  of  experiment  alone,  without  any 
cdmixiwre  of  Jtypothem,  a  novelty  at 
that  time  almost  as  surprising  as  these 
properties  themselves.  This  formed 
the  text  of  the  lectures  he  began  in 
Cambridge  1669,  when  scarcely  twenty- 
seven  years   pld«  and  tbus  we  see, 


from  what  we  have  related  concerning 
the  succession  of  his  ideas,  that  the 
method  of  Fluxions,  i^e  theory  of  uni- 
versal ffrovitation,  and  the  decomposi" 
Hon  of  light,  1.  e.  the  three  grand  dis- 
coveries which  form  the  glory  of  his 
life,  were  conceived  in  his  mind  before 
the  completion  of  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
Although  the  lectures  of  Newton  on 
optics  must  inevitably  in  the  end  have 
fi^iven  publicity  to  his  labours  on  Ught, 
he  still  refrained  from  publishing,  wish- 
ing probably  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
opportunity  of  adding  a  complete  ana- 
lysis of  certam  curious  properties,  of 
which,  as  yet,  he  had  had  but  a  slight 
glimpse.  We  refer  to  the  intermittences 
of  reflection  and  refraction  which  take 
place  in  thin  plates,  and  perhaps  in  the 
ultimate  particles  of  all  bodies.  It  was 
not  tiU  two  years  later,  that  he  made 
known  some  of  his  researches,  and  sooq 
afterwards  he  was  induced  to  give  them 
full  publicity.  In  1671  he  had  been 
proposed  as  a  Fellow  of  the  R^al  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  was  elected  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1672.  In  order  that 
he  might  be  qualified  to  receive  thift 
distinction,  the  rules  of  the  society  re- 

auired  that  he  should  declare  himsdf 
esirous  of  becoming  a  Fellow,  and  ha 
could  not  do  so  in  a  more  honourable 
manner  than  by  offering  some  scientific 
communication.  He  forwarded  to  them 
a  description  of  a  new  arrangement  for 
reflecting  telescopes,  which  rendered 
them  more  commodious  in  use  by  dimi- 
nishing their  length  without  weakening 
then:  magnifying  powers.  With  regard 
to  this  invention,  m  which  Nevrton  had 
been  preceded,  probably  without  know- 
ing it,  by  Gregory  the  Scotch  mathema- 
tician, and  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Cassegrain,  it  is  merely  necessary  ta 
observe  that  the  construction  offers  in 
practice  some  inconveniences,  which 
cause  it  to  be  little  used.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  presented  a  model  of  it,*  of  hia 
own  construction,  it  made  a  great  im- 
pre'ssion  in  his  favour  among  me  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  to  whom  probably 
the  construction  of  Gregory^s  telescope 
was  not  yet  well  known.  The  letter 
which  Newton  wrote  to  the  society  on 
this  occasion,  ends  with  the  following 
characteristic  expression : — "  I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  nonour  done  me  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  in  proposing  me 
Candidate,  and  which  I  hope  will  be 

*  Tliis  model,  made  by  Newton  liimaelf,  is  tUSL 
prettrred  in.tbe  iibrtgr  «f  ^  Ao7«l  Society, 
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fbrther  conferred  iroon  me  by  my 
election  into  the  society,  and  if  so,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  testify  my  gratitude 
by  communicating  what  my  poor  and 
SOLITARY  endeavours  can  efrect  towards 
the  promoting:  philosophical  design."* 
The  favourable  reception  which  this 
proposal  met  with,  induced  Newton  two 
months  afterwaixis  to  make  to  the 
Royal  Society  another  much  more  im- 
portant communication,  viz.  the  first 
part  of  hb  labours  on  the  analysis  of 
fight.  We  can  easiljr  imagine  the  sen- 
sation which  so  ereat  and  unexpected 
a  discovery  must  have  produced.  The 
society  requested  of  him,  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  permission  to  insert 
this  beautiful  Treatise  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.f  Newton  ac- 
cepted this  speedy  and  honourable  me- 
thod of  publication ;  and  in  addressing 
his  thanks  to  Oldenburg,  their  secre- 
tary, he  says :— "  It  was  an  esteem  of 
the  Royal  Society,  for  most  candid  and 
able  judges  in  philosophical  matters,  en- 
couraged me  to  present  them  with  that 
discourse  of  light  and  colours,  which 
since  they  have  so  favourably  accepted 
of,  I  do  earnestly  desire  you  to  return 
them  my  cordial  thtrnks.  I  before 
thought  it  a  great  favour  to  be  made  a 
member  of  that  honourable  body,  but  I 
am  now  more  sensible  of  the  advantage : 
for  believe  me.  Sir,  I  do  not  only  esteem 
it  a  duty  to  concur  with  them  in  the 
promotion  of  real  knowleds^e,  but  a 
great  privilege  that,  instead  of  exposing 
^courses  to  a  prejudiced  and  censorious 
multitude,  (by  which  means  many  truths 
have  been  baffled  and  lost,)  I  may  with 
freedom  apply  myself  to  so  judicious 
and  impartial  an  assembly."^  It  is 
but  fair  to  say,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Royal  Society,  that  it  has  always  shown 
itself,  more  than  any  other,  worthy  of 
this  noble  testimony  which  the  most 
illustrious  of  its  members  has  rendered 
to  its  justice.  But  though  the  suffra^ 
and  esteem  of  such  a  society  may  make 
amends  for,  yet  they  cannot  prevent  in- 
dividual attacks.  Newton  himself  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  common 
destiny,  which  ordains  that  merit,  and 
more  particularly  success,  shall  give 
nse  to  envy.  By  unveiling  himself,  he 
obtained  gloiy,  out  at  the  price  of  his 
repose.  At  tnis  period,  Rooert  Hooke 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 

*  Bireh,  rol.  iii.  p.  8. 

i  At  that  time  pobliahed  in  Bontlily  nuaben,  br 
tlw  Ro]ral  Socirty.^ 
t  Dated  Trinitj  CoUeft,  T^lmarjr  lOtb,  ICTL 


man  of  extentive  acquirements,  and  of 
an  original  turn  of  thought,  with  great 
activity  of  mind  and  an  excessive  desire 
of  renown.  There  were  few  departments 
of  human  knowledge  to  which  he  had 
not  paid  more  or  less  attention:  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  find  any  subject  of  research 
upon  which  he  did  not  profess  to  have 
original  views ;  or  to  propose  any  new 
invention  of  which  he  did  not  claim  the 
prior  discovery.  There  was  then  the 
more  opportunity  of  setting  in  action 
and  of  gratifying  his  jealous  spirit,  as 
all  the  physical  and  natural  sciences 
were,  at  that  time,  mixed  up  with  theo- 
retical opinions;  and  there  were  few 
men  then  to  be  met  with  who  could  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  a  vague 
perception  and  a  precise  idea — ^between 
a  physical  hypothesis  and  a  law  of 
nature  rigorously  demonstrated.  Hooke 
himself  was  no  exception  to  this  remark ; 
and  unfortunately  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  pure  mathematics 
to  make  use  of  them  as  a  means  of  cal- 
culation, either  in  proving  or  perfecting 
a  theory.  A  thorough  acquaintance 
with  this  instrument  was  the  great  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  Newton,  and 
which  assured  to  his  researches  a  pre- 
cision and  a  certainfy  hitherto  unknown 
in  science.  The  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  light  presented  by  him  to 
the  Royal  Society,  eminently  possessed 
this  rigorous  character.  It  consisted  in 
showing  experimentally  a  certain  num- 
ber of  physical  propolies,  which  were 
thus  established  as  matters  of  fact  with- 
out any  admixture  of  hypothesis,  and 
without  reouiring  any  previous  know- 
ledge in  what  the  nature  of  light  con- 
sisted. When  the  first  fee]in£;8  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration  excitel  by  this 
noble  work  had  subsided,  the  Royal 
Society  appointed  three  members,  to 
study  the  treatise  fully,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  it  Hooke,  bemg  one  of  the 
number,  undertook  to  draw  up  the  re- 
port. Already  on  the  occasion  of 
Newton  presenting  his  telescope,  Hooke 
had  announced  that  he  possessed  an 
in&llible  method  of  improving  all  sorts 
of  optical  instruments,  so  that*  "  what- 
ever almost  hath  been  in  notion  and 
imagination,  or  desired  in  optics,  may 
be  performed  with  great  facility  and 
trutn."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  ex- 
plain this  method,  but  confined  himself, 
m  accordance  with  the  conceits  of  his 

*  Bireb,  toL  tii.  p.  4. 
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day,  to  masking  it  under  the  form  of  an 
anagram ;  of  which,  however,  he  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  able  to  produce 
the  explanation,  since  neither  he  nor 
any  other  person  has  ever  realised  these 
wonderful  promises.  His  report  on 
Newton's  work  was,  if  not  of  the  same 
kind,  yet  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 
of  personality :  for,  instead  of  discussinjj: 
the  new  facts,  singly,  and  as  compared 
with  the  origmal  experiments,  he  exa- 
mined them  only  in  relation  to  an  hypo- 
thesis which  he  had  formerly  imagined, 
and  which  consists  in  regarding  light 
not  as  an  emanation  of  very  small  par- 
ticles, but  as  the  simple  effect  of  vibra- 
tions excited  and  propagated  in  a  very 
elastic  medium.  This  conception  of  the 
nature  of  light  may  be  in  itself  as  true 
as  any  other,  since  that  nature  is  still 
entirely  unknown  to  us ;  but,  in  order 
to  place  such  an  hjrpothesis  on  an  equal 
footing  with  another  hypothesis,  shown 
by  csdculation  to  be  consistent  with 
expenment  and  observation,  it  ought  to 
be  detailed  with  exactness,  and  to  be 
rigorously  accordant  with  mathematical 
calculation.  The  first  of  these  condi- 
tions was  far  from  being  fulfilled  by 
Hooke,  who  substituted  mils  stead  a 
sketch  exceedingly  vaj^ie,  and  mate- 
rially contrary  to  expenment.  He  sup- 
posed, for  instance,  that  there  are  only 
two  colours  essentially  distinct,  namely, 
the  violet  and  the  red,  of  which  all  the 
others  are  but  mixtures. 

With  regard  to  the  second  condition, 
viz.,  an  accordance  with  calculation,  it 
was  then  far  from  possible  to  submit  the 
system  of  undulations  to  rigorous  ma- 
thematical investigation ;  since  that  is 
more  than  even,  at  the  present  time, 
those  mathematicians  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  who  have  been  most  occu- 

Sied  with  the  subject  To  so  vague  a 
leory  did  Hooke  refer,  as  a  standard, 
the  physical  truths  which  Newton  had 
discovered.  He  concluded  by  dictate - 
rially  allowing  all  that  appeared  to  him 
to  be  reconcileable  with  his  own  hypo- 
thesis, and  by  advising  him  not  to  seek 
any  other  explanation  of  the  facts.* 
Newton  replied  to  this  attack  in  a  severe 
and  decisive  tone.f  After  refuting  an 
error  that  Hooke  had  committed,  in 
supposing  the  spherical  al)erration  in 
rdectors  greater  than  that  in  refracting 
lenses,  he  shows  that  Hooke  had 
judged  of  the  facts  he  had  announced, 

•  Birch,  Hi»t.  R.S.  rol.  iii.  p.  10. 

f  Philofioph.  Transact,  vol.  vii.  No.  88. 


not  by  means  of  tiie  obsenrations  that 
supporte'd  them,  but  by  their  accordance 
or  discordance  with  a  previously  con- 
ceived h)^thesis ;  that  this  hypothesis 
was  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  had  not  wished  to 
support  any  hypothesis  whatever,  as  in 
fact  he  had  no  need  of  one,  but  that  he 
had  only  aimed  at  establishing  the  real 
properties  of  light  upon  actual  observa- 
tioa  Rnallv,  ne  adduced  new  experi- 
ments, confirming  the  results  which  he 
had  ah^ady  obtained,  and  refuted  the 
inaccurate  assertions  of  Hooke  with  re- 
spect to  the  possibility  of  reducing  a31 
colours  to  two  simple  ones ;  as  well  as 
his  objections  to  the  production  of 
whiteness  by  the  mixture  of  all  the  rays. 
This  paper,  which  nearly  completed 
Newton's  investigation  into  the  proper- 
ties of  light,  was  published  by  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  Philosophical  TVansactiona 
of  Nov.  1672.  Hooke  did  not  reply  to 
this,  but  presuming,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, after  Newton's  first  treatise,  that 
such  an  experimentalist  would  soon  be 
on  the  track  of  all  that  remained  to  be 
discovered  concerning  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  light,  he  hastened  to  present  to 
the  Royal  Sociehr  several  important  ob 
servations  on  optics.  Among  them,  we 
may  remark  a  very  precise  and  faithful 
account  of  the  changeable  colours  that 
appear  in  the  form  of  rings  on  soap  bub- 
bles, and  in  the  thin  plates  of  air  in- 
cluded between  pieces  of  glass  pressed 
together ;  but  without  any  ^termination 
of  the  physical  law  or  measure  even  of 
the  breadth  and  intervals  of  the  rings. 
Two  years  afterwards  (18th  of  March, 
1674),  he  read  another  memoir,  in  which 
he  detailed  the  fundamental  phenomena 
of  diffraction,  which  had  been  already 
discovered  and  described  by  Grimaldi  ;♦ 
but,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  he 
then  announced  another  principle,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  principle  of 
interferences,  has  since  beJjome  one  of 
such  frequent  and  advantageous  appli- 
cation. 

This  principle  is,  that  colours  are  pro- 
duced when  two  rays  of  white  light  ar-  ' 
rive  simultaneously  at  the  eye,  having 
directions  so  little  different  that  this 
organ  takes  them  to  be  one  ray.  We 
shall  afterwards  see  that  (as  Hooke  had 

•  Theae  dUoorerie*  were  girwi  to  the  world  in 
Grimaldi's  pwthuraoua  work,  Phifnco-mathent  <U 
Inmine.tfc.  (Bononi».  1665,  '»» <««.)-»  book  alw 
contatniDg  th«  unduUiorv  bypptheaiji  afterward.  r». 
produced  by  Hooke..  Vide  M<mU»cl»»  Hiatoiredef 
MaibematiqoM,  toUU. 
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anticipated)  Newton  was  induced  s\]|b^ 
sequent ly  to  occupy  himself  with  these 
new  phenomena ;  hut,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  was  exposed  to  several  absurd  at- 
tacks upon  his  experimental  analysis  of 
light.  Such,  for  instance,  was  that  of  a 
Jesuit  named  Pardies,  who  pretended 
that  the  elongation  of  the  refracted 
image,  whence  Newton  infer^  the  un- 
equal refrangibiUty  of  the  rays,  was  pro- 
duced entirely  by  a  difference  in  tneir 
original  incidences  on  the  first  face  of 
the  prism :  a  supposition,  the  inaccuracy 
of  which  the  most  simple  calculation 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  show ; 
and  which  Newtou  had  previously  re- 
futed in  his  own  Memoir.  But  stiU 
more  fpolish  was  the  assertion  of  one 
Linus,  a  physician  of  Liege,  who  pre- 
tended never  to  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce by  refraction  through  a  prism  an 
elongaied  image,  but  only  a  round  and 
colourless  one ;  whence  he  concluded 
that  Newton  had  been  led  into  error  by 
the  accidental  passage  of  some  bright 
cloud,  which  nad  dongated  and  co- 
loured the  image ;  adding  also  that  he 
himself  should  not  have  been  astonished 
had  the  image  been  elongated  in  the 
longitudinal  mrection  of  the  prism ;  but 
that,  without  violating  the  rules  of 
optics,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  its 
elongation  in  the  transverse  du*ection. 
This  was  accompanied  by  several  au- 
thoritative remarks  on  the  improbabihty 
of  what  he  called  the  new  hypothesis, 
which  Newton  had  imagined  simply 
to  be  a  statement  of  fkcts.  These  ab- 
surdities, as  soon  as  presented,  were 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions; and  Newton  was  obliged  to 
take  the  trouble  to  answer  them  me- 
thodically, to  prevent  their  being  accre- 
dited by  that  envy  which  showed  itself 
so  eager  to  receive  them.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  reply  toHuygens,  who,  though 
really  a  man  of  talent,  made  objections 
as  unphUosophical  nearly  as  the  others, 
since  he  compared  the  properties  dis- 
covered experimentally  by  Newton  with 
an  hypothesis  of  his  own  on  the  nature 
of  light,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hooke 
had  compared  them  with  his  hypothesis, 
and  Pardies  and  Linus  with  the^ancient 
ones.  In  vain  did  Newton  reply  that 
he  neither  advanced  nor  admitted  any 
hypothesis  whatever,  but  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  establish  and  connect 
facts  by  means  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
This  severe  and  abstract  method  of  rea- 
soning was  then  too  little  understood. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  into  what  de- 


tails he  was  obliged  to  enter  in  the  dis- 
cussion :  and  such  was  the  disgust  with 
which  this  inspired  him,  that  he  gave 
up  his  previous  intention  of  printing  his 
lectures  on  Optics  with  his  treatise  on 
Series,  and  determined  to  commit  him- 
self no  more  with  the  public*  "I 
was,**  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Leibnitz, 
**  so  persecuted  with  discussions  arising 
from  the  publication  of  my  theory  ^ 
light,  that  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence 
for  parting  with  so  substantial  a  bless- 
ing as  my  quiet,  to  run  after  a  shadow.** 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  remembrance  of 
these  inconsiderate  objections  ofHuy- 
gens,  that  afterwards  inclined  Newton 
to  regard  less  favourably  than  he  ought 
to  have  done,  the  law  of  double  refrac- 
tion in  Iceland  spar,  discovered  by  this 
eminent  mathematician,  probably  by 
experiment  after  Newtop's  own  manner, 
though  he  presented  it  as  a  deduction 
from  nis  own  favourite  system,  and  as  a 
confirmation  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  much  Newton  must  have 
been  grieved  by  the  opposition  of  so 
illustrious  an  adversary  as  Huygens, 
since  he  might  at  least  have  hoped  to 
have  been  understood  and  appreciated 
by  minds  accustomed  to  the  severity  of 
mathematical  investigations.  Neverthe- 
less, beiore  quitting  the  lists,  Newton 
wished  finally  to  complete  the  account 
of  the  results  which  he  had  obtained, 
and  of  the  views  which  he  had  formed 
on  the  nature  of  light  This  was  the 
object  of  a  later  paper  addressed  to  the 
Royal  Society.f 

We  there  find  an  experimental  ana- 
lysis of  the  colours  observed  in  thin 
plates — phenomena,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  had  been  previously  pointed  out 
and  described  by  Hooke,  but  without 
his  having  either  measured  the  spaces 
occupied  by  the  colours,  or  determined 
the  law  which  they  followed.  Newtor^ 
first  measured  the  spaces  with  admi- 
rable precision  and  nicety,  and  thence 
derived  the  physical  laws  by  which  all 
these  results  are  connected  with,  and 
may  be  deduced  from  each  other. 

This  treatise,  united  with  his  first  paper 
on  the  analysis  of  Light,  afterwards 
served  as  a  base  for  me  grand  work 

Published  in  1704,  under  the  name  of 
Jewton's  Treatise  on  Optics;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  in  the  latter 
work  the  experimental  investigation  of 
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the  phenomena  is  more  extensive  and 
more  strictly  separated  from  all  hypo- 
thesis. The  *new  experiments  with 
which  Newton  enriched  it,  relate  prin- 
cipally to  the  colours  observed  in  the 
thick  plates  of  aH  bodies,  when  they  are 
presented  in  a  proper  manner  to  the  inr 
cident  ray.  Newton  reduces  them  to  the 
same  laws  as  those  of  the  phenomena 
&i  tMn  plates;  and  then  considering 
these  laws  as  established  facts  equally 
certain  with  the  particular  experiments 
from  which  they  are  deduced,  yet  far 
more  univerkil,  he  unites  them  all  in  one 
general  property  of  ligKt,  each  peculi- 
arity of  which  is  characfenzed  witn  such 
exactness,  as  to  make  the  general  pro- 
perty a  pure  expression  for  all  the  ob- 
served laws.  The  essence  of  this  pro- 
perty is,  that  each  particle  of  light,  from 
the  mstant  when  it  quits  the  radiating 
bod;^  whence  it  emanates,  is  subject  pe- 
riodically and  at  equidistant  intervals, 
to  a  continual  alternation  of  disposi,- 
tions  to  be  reflected  from  or  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  surfaces  of  the  diar 
phanous  homes  it  meets  with;. so  that, 
for  instance,  if  such  a  surface  presents 
itself  to  the  luminous  particle  during 
one  of  the  alternations  when  the  ten- 
dency to  reflection  is  in  force,  whict 
Newton  has  appropriately  termed  the 
Jit  of  easy  reflec^on^  this  tendency 
makes  it  yield  more  ea»ilf/  to  the  re- 
flecting power  of  the  surface ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  yields  with  more  diffl' 
cully  when  it  is  in  the  contrary  phaie, 
which  Newton  has  termed  the  Jit  of  easy 
transmission.  We  have  here  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  scientific  definitions  when 
framed  in  strict  accordance  with  expe- 
riment For,  though  the  term  fits,m' 
asmuch  as  it  seems  to  impljr  a  physical 
property,  is  applicable  in  its  first  in- 
tention to  material  particles  only,  and 
thus  involves  the  assumption  of  the 
materiality  of  light,  (a  fact  of  whidi  w.e 
may  reasonably  doubt,  though  Newton 
has  never  treated  it  as  doubtml,)  yet  the 
characteristics  of  these  fits  are  described 
in  such  exact  coiiformi^  m\h  experi- 
ment, that  they  would  exist  wimout 
any  change,  even  were  it  discovered 
that  light  is  constitute  in  any  other 
manner — ^that  it  consists,  for  instance, 
in  the  propagation  of  undulations :  such 
is  the  point  of  view  in  which  Newton 
regards  these  fits  in  his  Optics,  1704, 
limiting  himself  to  deduce  from  them 
his  profound  inductions,  on  the  inti- 
mate constitution  of  bodies,  and  on  the 
cause  which  renders  thexA  apt  to  reflect 


or  transmit  a  particular  colour.  But  in 
his  paper  of  1675,  he  connected  these 
properties  with  a  very  l>old  physical  hy- 
pothesis, so  general,  that,  from  it,  he 
deduced  the  nature  of  light  and  of  heat, 
and  the  explanation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  combination  or  motion  which 
appear  to  result  from  certain  intangible 
and  imponderable  principles.  As  this 
hypothesis  (mentioned  only  in  the  His- 
to^  of  the  Royal  Society)  is  little 
known,  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  connected  with  Newton's 
thoughts  en  the  constitution  of  the 
universe,  we  may  here  give  a  summary 
of  it.  We  do  this  without  the  intention 
either  of  defending  or  combating  it,  but 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  pre- 
cisely in  what  the  general  views  of  New- 
ton from  this  time  forward  consisted, 
and  how,  while  they  continued  un- 
changed by  lapse  of  time,  he  made  a 
more  or  less  explicit  declaration  of  them 
according  to  circumstances.  Newton, 
in  the  first  place,  excuses  himself  for 
proposing  a  conjecture  as  to  the  nature 
of  light,  declanng  that  he  does  not  need 
one,  and  that  the  properties  which  he 
has  discovered  bemg  physical  facts, 
their  bein^  explicable  or  not  by  this  or 
that  hypomesis,  could  not  in  any  degree 
add  to  or  take  away  from  Uieir  cer- 
tainty ;*  "  but,"  says  he,  "  because  I 
have  observed  the  heads  of  some  great 
virtuosos  to  run  much  upon  hypotheses, 
I  will  give  one  which  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  consider  as  the  most  probable, 
if  I  were  obliged  to  adopt  one."  He 
then  admits,  nearly  as  Descartes  had 
previously  done,  the  existence  of  a  fluid 
imperceptible  to  our  senses^  which  ex- 
tends everywhere  in  space,  and  pene- 
trates all  bodies,  with  different  de^ees 
of  density.  He  supposes  this  fluid  to 
be  more  dense  in  bodies  which  contain 
in  the  same  volume  a  less  number  of 
constituent  matenal  particles ;  he  sup. 
pose^  also  that  the  density  of  this  fluid 
varies  around  each  different  body,  and 
even  around  each  constituent  particle, 
increasing  rapidly  near  their  surface, 
and  afterwarcjis  more  slowly,  though  by 
insensible  degrees,  as  the  distance  from 
the  surfece  becomes  greater.  This  fluid 
(which  Newton  calls  eetherial  medium 
or  ecther,  in  order  to  characterize  by 
this  denomination  its  extreme  tenuity) 
he  also  considered  as  highly  elastic; 
and  consequently  by  the  effort  which  it 
makes  to  spread,  that  it  presses  against 
itself,  and  against  the  material  parts  of 
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other  bodies,  with  an  energy  more  or 
less  powerful  according  to  its  actual 
density,  and  thus  that  all  these  bodies 
continually  tend  towards  one  another ; 
the  inequality  of  the  pressure  urging 
them  always  to  pass  from  the  denser 
into  the  rarer  parts  of  the  aether.  Con- 
formably^ to  his  opinion  respecting  the 
disposition  of  the  aether  around  each 
body,  and  around  each  of  its  material 
constituent  particles,  he  considered  that 
the  variations  of  its  density  between  a 
body  and  a  vacuum,  or  between  one 
body  and  another  neighbouring  body, 
were  not  sudden  and  discontinuous,  but 
gradual  and  progressive ;  and  from  being 
very  rapid  near  the  surfaces,  where  the 
nature  or  density  of  the  matter  instan- 
taneously changes,  they  a  little  farther 
become  so  slow  as  soon  to  cease  to  be 
perceptible  beyond  certain  limits  of 
thickness  inappreciable  to  our  senses. 
If,  then,  this  aether  be  disturbed  or  agi- 
tated, in  any  one  point,  by  any  cause 
'  whatever,  producing  a  vibratory  move- 
ment, this  motion  must  transmit  itself 
by  undulations  through  aU  the  rest  of 
the  medium,  in  the  same  way  that 
sound  is  transmitted  through  air,  but 
much  more  rapidly,  by  reason  of  the 
aether's  greater  elasticity ;  and,  if  those 
undulations,  successively  reiterated,  hap- 
pen to  encounter  in  their  passage  the 
material  particles  forming  the  sub- 
stance of  any  body,  they  will  agitate 
them  with  considerable  force,  by  the 
quick  and  periodical  repetition  of  their 
successive  impressions,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  we  see  solid  bodies,  and 
sometimes  even  the  whole  mass  of  a 
large  building,  tremble  under  reiterated 
impulses  of  the  weak  undulations  in  the 
air,  excited  by  the  sounds  of  an  organ, 
or  by  the  rolling  of  a  drum. 

Now  Newton  does  not  suppose  that 
light  immediately  results  from  the  im- 
pression produced  by  these  undulations 
on  the  nervous  membrane  of  the  retina, 
as  Descartes  and  Hooke  had  previously 
done,  and  as,  in  general,  has  been  done 
by  all  those  who  have  followed  the  same 
system.  The  principal  reason  which 
Newton  gives  for  rejecting  this  suppo- 
sition is,  that  a  motion  excited  in,  and 
transmitted  through,  an  elastic  fluid 
which  reposes  on  another  fluid  of  a 
different  density,  does  not  seem  capable 
of  being  reflected  in  the  first  fluid  at 
their  surface  of  common  separation, 
without  being  in  part  transmitted  into 
the  second;  whereas,  in  many  cases, 
light,  propagaJted  into  the  interior  of 
bodies,  it  totally  reflected  at  their  second 


surface,  and  again^'retums  into  their 
interior  without  the  smallest  part  of  it 
going  out.  Newton,  therefore,  admits 
mat  light  consists  of  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance different  from  the  aether,  but 
composed  of  heterogeneous  particles, 
which,  springing  in  5l  directions  from 
shining  bodies,  with  an  excessive 
though  measurable  velocity,  agitate  the 
aether  in  their  passage,  and  excite  in  it 
undulations ;  by  the  .meeting  of  which, 
they  become  hable  to  be  in  their  turn 
accelerated  or  retarded.  ..Newton  does 
not  attempt  to  characterize  the  essence 
of  these  particles,  but  merely  the  faculty 
that  he  attributes  to  them  of  agitating 
the  aether,  and  of  being  agitated  by  it ; 
and  finally  he  adds,*  "  those  that  will, 
may  suppose  it,  multitudes  of  unimagi- 
nable small  and  swift  corpuscules  of 
various  sizes  springing  from  shining 
bodies  at  great  distances  one  after 
another ;  but  yet  without  any  sensible 
ihterval  of  time ;  and  continually  urged 
forward  by  a  principle  of  motion, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  accelerates 
them  till  the  resistance  of  the  aetherial 
medium  equal  the  force  of  that  prin- 
ciple, much  after  the  manner  that 
bodies  let  fall  in  water  are  accelerated, 
till  the  resistance  of  the  water  equals 
the  force  of  gravity."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  independence  of  the  particles  of 
light  and  of  aether  being  admitted,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  reaction,  Newton 
takes  the  case  of  a  ray  of  light  moving 
through  a  space  in  which  the  aetheriid 
medium  is  composed  of  strata  of  un- 
equal density ;  and  applying  to  the  par- 
ticles of  this  ray  the  general  principle 
established  above,  he  concludes  that 
they  ought  to  be  pressed,  urged,  or 
generally  acted  upon,  so  as  to  go  from 
tne  denser  to  the  rarer  strata  of  aether ; 
whence  they  must  receive  an  accele- 
rated velocity,  if  this  tendency  conspire 
with  the  proper  motion  of  the  ray ;  and 
a  retarded  velocity,  if  it  be  contrary  to 
it ;  and  generally  a  curvilinear  deviation 
when  the  proper  motion  of  the  ray  and 
the  impression  produced  by  the  elastic 
medium  are  oblique  to  one  another. 

This  is  precisely  what  must  happen 
when  rays  of  light  pass  from  one  trans- 
parent homogeneous  body  into  another, 
since  the  aether  is  there  supposed  to  be 
of  different  densities  ;  and  the  deviation 
of  the  rays  takes  place  only  near  the 
common  surface  of  the  two  bodies, 
where  the  sensible  variation  of  density 
begins,  whence  results  the  phenomenon 
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of  lefraetion.*  •*  Now,**  says  Newton, 
*'  if  the  motion  of  the  ray  be  supposed 
in  this  passa^  to  be  increased  or  di- 
minished in  a  certain  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  densities 
of  the  aetherial  mediums,  and  the  addi- 
tion or  detraction  of  the  motion  be 
reckoned  in  the  perpendicular  from  the 
refracting  superncies,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction  will 
be  proportional,  according  to  what  Des- 
cartes nas  demonstrated/*  This  expla- 
nation of  refraction  is  exactly  the  same 
as  Newton  afterwards  reproduced  in 
the  Principia,  though  without  there  pro- 
nouncing any  opimon  on  tlie  nature  of 
the  disturbing  force.  It  is,  however, 
probable,  that  in  his  Memoir  he  deduced 
it  by  simple  induction,  rather  than  by  a 
mathematical  investigation ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that,  at  this  epoch,  he  was 
accjuainted  vnth  the  calculation  of  cur- 
vilmear  motions.    It  is,  however,  im- 

Eortant  to  remark,  that  from  this  time 
e  had  formed  a  conception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  gravitation;  for  he 
takes  care  to  point  out  that  the  unequal 
density  of  the  ather,  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  surface  of  bodies,  suf- 
fices to  determine  their  mutual  tendency 
towards  one  another;  a  consideration 
which  he  again  brought  forward  in  the 
Queries  annexed  to  his  Optics  (in  1704), 
after  he  had  discovered  the  laws  of 
the  system  of  the  world.  Never- 
theless we  may  infer,  that  in  1675,  he 
hud  not  yet  formed  the  idea  of  attrac- 
tions at  small  distances,  smce,  in  his 
Kaper  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society, 
e  imagines  that  the  ascent  of  liquids  m 
capillary  tubes  is  caused  by  the  air 
being  more  rare  in  confined  than  in  open 
spaces,  and  the  more  rare  in  proportion 
as  the  spaces  are  more  confined.  While 
in  the  Queries  he  attributes  these  phe- 
nomena to  their  true  cause,  viz.  to  the 
reciprocal  attractions  of  the  tubes  and 
of  the  fluid ;  though,  even  at  this  later 
period,  he  did  not  know  how  to  calculate 
their  effect.  It  was  reserved  for  La- 
PLACB  to  complete  this  investigation. 

After  having  thus  considered  the  sim- 
ple transmission  of  rays  in  aetherial 
atrata  of  unequal  densities,  Newton 
examines  the  modifications  produced 
during  this  transmission,  by  their  meet- 
ing with  undulations  originally  excited 
in  the  sether  itself,  according  as  such 
undulations  may  favour  or  oppose  the 
actual  motion  of  the  luminous  particles ; 
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and  by  this  re- action  he  is  enabled  to 
explain  the  intermittances  in  reflection 
and  refraction,  which  take  place  in  thin 
plates.  We  may  observe  in  his  Optics, 
that  he  has  never  abandoned  this  idea ; 
for  though  in  that  work  he  has  maintained 
the  most  complete  reserve  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  light,  yet,  after  charac- 
terizing the  fits  as  a  purely  abstract 
physical  property,  he  gives  as  a  method 
of  rendering  it  sensible,  the  same  manner 
of  conceiving  it  that  he  had  given  in  his 
Memoir  of  1675  ;  the  same  idea  is  re- 
produced in  several  of  the  Queries^ 
particularly  in  the  17th,  and  those  fol- 
lowmg  to  the  24th,  where  Newton  asks, 
as  in  the  paper  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  if  this  same  aether  be  not  also 
sufficient  to  produce  universal  gravita- 
tion, and  even  all  the  phenomena  of 
animal  motion  ?  Finally,  in  his  paper, 
he  endeavours  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  inflections,  undergone  by 
rays  of  light  on  passing  near  the  extre- 
mities of  bodies ;  which  he,  in  like 
manner,  explains  by  variations  in  the 
density  of  the  aether.  It  is  always 
thus  that  he  has  represented  these  in- 
flections, both  in  the  Principia,  printed 
in  1687,  and  in  the  Queries. 

From  these  examples,  taken  together, 
we  may  see  that  Newton  did  not  "  seve- 
ral times  change  his  ideas  on  light,**  as 
has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  but 
that,  always  preserving  the  same  opinion, 
he  has  explained  it  more  or  less  fully,  as 
different  occasions  demanded. 

The  phenomena  of  diffraction,  how 
ever,  were  still  too  imperfectly  known, 
and  observed  with  too  Uttle  detail  for 
enabling  Newton  to  see  precisely  whe- 
ther they  agreed  or  not  with  his  hypo- 
thesis. We  have  reason  to  l)elieve  that, 
in  order  to  study  these  properties,  he 
then  made  a  number  of  experiments,  to 
be  afterwards  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
Optics;  for  he  there  introduces  them 
as  part  of  an  investigation  which  he  had 
formerly  undertaken,  but  from  which 
his  thoughts  wese  now  so  far  estranged, 
that  he  Had  lost  the  taste  for  resuming 
it.  These  observations,  like  all  his 
others,  are  presented  m  matters  of  fact, 
without  relation  to  any  system.  When 
the  hypothesis  of  Newton  on  the  nature 
of  light  was  presented,  in  1675,  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Hooke,  as  usual,  put  in 
his  claims  to  it.  Newton,  however,  did 
not  again  waste  his  time  and  repose  ia, 
a  controversy  on  the  subject,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  wrihng  to  Olden 
biug  (91st  December),  in  (wder  to  make 
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him  see  the  injustice  of  that  jealous  in- 
dividual. He  first  clearly  shows  that 
his  fundamental  idea  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  of  Hooke,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  supposes  light  to  consist 
in  the  undulations  themselves  of  the 
flether,  transmitted  to  the  organ  of 
vision ;  while  the  light  of  Newton  is  a 
substance  entirely  distinct,  which,  thrown 
into  the  aether,  impresses  upon,  or  re- 
ceives from  it,  peculiar  motions,  by 
means  of  which  it  acts  upon  us.  "  As 
to  the  observations  of  Hooke  on  the 
dolours  in  thin  plates,  I  avow,"  says 
Newton,  "  that  1  have  made  use  of 
them,  and  thank  him  for  the  same ;  but 
he  left  me  io  find  out  and  make  such 
experiments  about  it,  as  might  inform 
me  of  the  manner  of  the  production  of 
those  colours,  to  ground  an  hypothesis 
on^  he  having  given  no  further  insight 
to  it  than  this,  that  the  colour  depended 
on  some  certW  thickness  of  the  plate ; 
though  what  that  thickness  was  at  every 
colour,  he  confesses,  in  his  Microgra- 
phy, he  had  attempted  in  Vain  to  learn ; 
and,  therefore,  seeing  I  was  left  to  mea- 
sure it  myself,  I  suppose  he  will  allow 
me  to  make  use  of  what  I  took  the 
pains  to  find  out ;  and  this  I  hope  may 
vindicate  me  from  what  Mr.  Hooke  has 
been  pleased  to  chai^ge  me  with."* 
Happily  this  time  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeded no  further ;  and  Oldenburg  had 
sufficient  influence,  as  well  as  sufficient 
sense,  to  prevent  its  obtaining  notoriety. 
From  this  time  till  the  year  1679^  four 
years  afterwards,  Newton  conmiunicated 
nothing  to  the  Royal  Society.  Olden- 
burg, whose  kindness  had  ever  en- 
couraged him,  unfortunately  died  in 
this  interval,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
secretaryship  by  Hooke,  an  appointment 
little  likely  to  remove  an  apprehension 
of  new  disputes.  We  may  imagine, 
however,  that  Newton  did  not  remain 
idle;  and,  in  fact,  in  this  interval,  it 
appears,  he  was  principally  occupied 
witn  astronomical  observations.  At  last, 
28th  November,  1679,  t  he  had  occasion 

So  write  to  Hooke  about  a  System  of 
!*hysical  Astronomy,  on  which  the  Royal 
Society  had  asked  his  opinion.  In  his 
letter  he  proposed,  as  a  matter  deserv- 
ing attention,  to  verify  the  motion  of  the 
earth  by  dh*ect  experiment,  viz.  by  letting 
bodies  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
and  then  observing  if  they  follow  exactly 
i  vertical  direction;   for  if  the  earth 
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turns,  since  the  rotatory  velocity  at  the 
point  of  departure  must  be  greater  than 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  vertical,  they  will 
be  found  to  deviate  from  this  hne  towards 
the  east,  instead  of  following  it  exactly 
as  they  would  do  it  the  earth  did  not  re- 
volve. This  ingenious  idea  being  very 
favourably  received,  Hooke  was  charged 
to  put  it  into  effect.  On  reflection, 
Hooke  immediately  added  the  remark, 
that  wherever  the  direction  of  gravity  is 
oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  earth's  ro- 
tation, i.  e,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  ex- 
cept at  the  equator,  bodies,  in  falling, 
change  parallels,  and  approach  the 
equator :  so  that  in  Europe,  for  in- 
stance, the  deviation  does  not  take 
place,  rigorously  speaking,  to  the  east, 
but  to  the  south-east  of  the  point  of 
departure.  Hooke  communicated  thi^ 
femark  to  Newton,  who  immediately 
recognized  its  correctness  in  theory  j 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  Hooke  assured 
the  Royal  Society  that,  on  repeating  the 
experiment  several  times,  he  had  actu- 
ally found  that  the  deviation  took  place 
constantly  towards  the  south-east ;  an 
ax:cordance  which  would  appear  very 
simple,  if  Hookers  remarks  were  merely 
theoretical ;  but  which  must  appear 
very  extraordinary  if  he  intended  to 
speak  of  an  actual  observed  devia- 
tion reckoned  firom  the  foot  of  the 
vertical;  for  in  this  case,  accorduig 
to  the  formulae  of  Laplace,  the  ten- 
dency to  the  south  is  of  the  se- 
cond order,  relative  to  the  absolute  de- 
viation; and  in  Hooke's  observations 
this  very  slight  deviation  must  have 
been  excessively  difficult  to  ascertain, 
since  his  experiments  were  made  in  the 
open  8ur.  It  was  this,  however,  which 
led  Newton  to  consider  whether  the  el- 
liptical motion  of  the  planets  could  re- 
sult from  a  force  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  and  if  so, 
under  what  circumstances  such  a  result 
would  ensue.  In  fact,  in  proposing  to 
the  Royal  Society  his  curious  experi- 
ment, he  had  considered  the  motion  of 
the  heavy  body  as  determined  by  a  force 
of  constant  intensity,  and  had  concluded 
the  trajectory  to  t>e  a  spiral,*  doubtless, 
because  he  imagined  the  body  to  fall  in 
a  resisting  m^um,  such  as  the  air. 
Hooke,  who  for  a  long  time  had  adopt- 
ed the  hypothesis  of  a  force  decreasing 
as  the  squares  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre,  replied  that  the  trajectory  ought 


*  Vide  NewtZNi*'  origuul  LeCtera  it  Ae  BiogrtpUa 
JBriUumica,  wrtiole  Hooke,  p.  96NL 
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tkot  to  be  a  spiral,  bnt  that  in  a  Tacuum 
it  would  be  an  ercentric  eUtpfe^VfUxch 
would  change  into  an  ovoidal  curve 
likewise  excentric,  if  the  medium  were 
a  resisting  one.  It  is  impossible  exactlj 
to  ascertain  how  Hooke  arrived  at  these 
l^ults,  for  neither  then,  nor  on  any 
subsequent  occasion,  did  he  give  a  de- 
monstration of  them;  though  Halley 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  both  eagerly 
pressed  him  to  do  so.  We  might  ima- 
gine, not  without  some  pobabuity,  that 
the  elliptic  movement  of  projectiles  was, 
in  his  mind,  a  consecjuenee  of  the  hy- 
pothetical, though  just,  ideas  he  hiUl 
formed  on  the  physical  cause  of  the 
planetary  motions ;  for  he  attributed 
them  to  the  existence  of  a  gravitating 
force,  proper  to  each  celestial  body,  and 
acting  round  its  centre,  with  an  energy 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  •  so  that,  in  this  system, 
the  motion  of  projectiles  round  the  cen- 
tre of  the  eartn  ought  to  be  elliptical, 
because,  according  to  observation,  the 
motion  of  the  planets  was  elliptical 
i"ound  the  son.  Hooke  had,  for  some 
time,  turned  his  thoughts  to  this  kind 
of  speculation ;  but  not  being  a  suffi- 
ciently profound  mathematician,  rigo- 
rously to  deduce  the  nature  of  the  force 
frorti  the  form  of  the  orbits,  or  to  show 
how  this  form  resulted  from  the  sup- 
posed law  of  attraction,  he  tried  to  de- 
termine its  character  by  direct  physical 
experiments,  and  actually  to  produce 
the  motions  which  resulted  firom  the 
law,  by  means  of  mechanical  contri- 
vances. On  the  21st  March,  1666,  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  cer- 
tain experiments,  which  he  had  attempt- 
ed, in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
weight  of  a  body  undergoes  any  varia- 
tion at  different  distances  from  the 
earth*  s  centre,  at  the  greatest  altitudes 
or  depths  which  can  be  attained.  These 
experiments  were  made  with  too  little 
precision  to  give  results  on  which  any 
reliance  could  be  placed.  Hooke  him- 
self perceived  this,  and  proposed  to  em- 
ploy the  more  delicate  process  of  using 
a  pendulum  clock,  and  successively  ob- 
serving its  rate  at  different  heights. 
This  first  attempt,  though  imperfect, 
shows  the  object  he  had  in  view,  which 
perhaps  is  more  clearly  seen  in  his  own 
words.  •*  Gravity,  though  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  most  universal,  active 
principles  in  the  world,  and  consequently 
ought  to  be  the  most  considerable,  yet 
has  it  had  the  in  fate  to  have  been  al- 
ways^ till  of  late»  esteemed  otherwise, 


even  to  slightmg  and  neglect.  But  the 
inquisitiveness  of  this  latter  age  hath 
begun  to  find  sufficient  arguments  to 
entertain  other  thoughts  of  it.  Gilbert 
began  to  imagine  it  a  magnetical  attrac- 
tive power,  inherent  in  the  parts  of  the 
terrestrial  globe.  The  noble  Verulam 
also,  in  part,  embraced  this  opinion ; 
and  Kepler  (not  without  good  reason) 
makes  it  a  property  inherent  in  all  ce- 
lestial bodies, — sun,  stars,  planets.  This 
supposition  we  may  afterwards  more 
particularly  examine ;  but  first  it  will 
be  requisite  to  consider,  whether  this 
gravitating  or  attracting  power  be  in- 
herent in  the  parts  of  the  earth ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  it  be  magnetical,  electrical, 
or  of  some  other  nature  distant  from 
either.  If  it  be  magnetical,  any  body 
attracted  by  it  ought  to  gravitate  more, 
when  nearer  to  its  surface,  than  when 
further  off.*'* 

Two  months  afterwards,  Hooke  made 
before  the  Royal  Society  another  ex- 
periment, which,  as  he  himself  ob- 
served, without  being  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  planetary  orbits,  af- 
forded an  example,  at  that  time  new 
and  rema^able,  of  a  curvilinear  motion 
produced  by  the  combination  of  a  pri- 
mitive impulse  with  an  attracting  power 
emanating  from  a  centre.  He  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling  of  a  room  a  long 
wire,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached 
a  ball  of  wood,  to  represent  a  planetary 
body.  On  removing  tnis  pendulum  from 
the  vertical,  and  giving  it  a  lateral  im- 
pulse perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
deviation,  it  is  acted  on  by  two  forces, 
of  which  one  is  the  impulse  itself,  and 
the  other  terrestrial  gravity,  of  which 
the  effort,  when  decomposed  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  wire,  tends  always  to  bring 
the  body  back  to  the  vertical.  Now 
when  the  lateral  impulse  was  nothing, 
the  ball  clearly  described  a  plane  orbit, 
viz.  that  of  its  free  oscillation;  if  the 
impulse,  without  being  nothing,  were 
still  very  weak,  the  trajectory  became  a 
very  much  elongated  eflipse,  having  its 
major  axis  in  the  plane  of  oscillation ; 
with  a  stronger  impulse,  a  more  open 
ellipse  was  obtained,  which,  at  a  parti- 
cular point,  became  an  exact  circle ;  and 
lastly,  still  stronger  impulses  produced 
ellipses,  whose  major  axes  were  no  lohger 
parallel  with,  but  were  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  free  oscillation.  Thus  these 
different  curves  were  seen  to  be  pro- 
duced and  to  be  transformed  into  each 
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other,  by  merely  changing  the  relative 
energies  of  the  two  forces  (the  one  im- 
pulsive, and  the  other  central)  which 
acted  on  the  pendulum.  These  ellipses, 
however,  differed  from  the  planetary 
ellipses,  inasmuch  as  the  central  force 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  gra- 
vity is  constantly  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  ellipse,  and  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  dis^nce  of  the  body 
fi-om  that  centre ;  whereas,  in  the  pla- 
netary orbits,  the  central  force  is  con- 
stantly directed  towards  one  of  the  foci 
of  the  ellipse,  and  is  rectprocally  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  body  from  that  point  Notwith- 
standing this  fundamental  distinction, 
the  experiment  of  Hooke  was  important 
and  u^ful,  as  it  gave  a  perceptiblie  ex- 
ample of  the  composition  of  forces. 
Eignt  years  later,  in  1674,  Hooke  pre- 
sented the  whole  of  his  ideas  in  a  much 
more  explicit  and  complete  manner,  at 
the  end  of  a  dissertation,  entitled,  "  An 
Attempt  to  move  the  Motion  of  the 
Earth  from  Observations:^  *  "  I  shall," 
says  he,  **  hereafter  explain  a  system  of 
the  world,  differing  in  many  particulars 
from  any  yet  known,  answering  m  all 
tilings  to  the  common  rules  of  mecha- 
nical motions.  This  depends  upon  three 
suppositions: — ^first,  that  all  celestial 
bodies  whatsoever  have  an  attraction  or 
gravitating  power  towards  their  own 
centres,  whereby  they  attract  not  only 
their  own  parts  and  keep  them  from  fly- 
ing from  them,  as  we  may  observe  the 
eailh  to  do,  but  that  they  do  also  attract 
all  the  other  celestial  bodies  that  are 
within  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  and 
consequently,  that  not  only  the  sun  and 
moon  have  an  influence  upon  the  body 
and  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
upon  them,  but  that  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  also,  bv  their 
attractive  powers,  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  its  motion,  as  in  tlie 
same  manner  the  corresponding  attrac- 
tive power  of  the  earth  hath  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  every  one  of  their 
motions  also.  The  second  supposition 
is  this,  that  all  bodies  whatsoever,  that 
are  put  into  a  direct  and  simple  motion, 
will  so  continue  to  move  forward  in  a 
straight  line,  till  they  are,  by  some  other 
effectual  powers,  deflected  and  bent 
into  a  motion  describing  a  circle,  ellipsis, 
or  some  other  more  compound  curve 
line.  The  third  supposition  is,  that  those 
attractive  powers  are  so  much  the  more 
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powerful  in  operating,   by  how  muoh 
the  nearer  the  body  wrought  upon  is  to 
their  own  centres.  Now  what  these  seve- 
ral defiprees  are  I  have  not  yet  expert* 
mentally  verified;  but  it  is  a    notion 
which,  if  fully  prosecuted,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  will  mightily  assist  the  astronomers 
to  reduce  dl  the  celestial  motions  to  a 
certain  rule,  which  I  doubt  will  never  be 
done  true  without  it.    He  that  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  circular  pendu- 
lum   and  circular  motion   will    easily 
understand  the  whole  ground  of  this    j 
principle,  and  will  know  where  to  ^d    / 
directions  in  nature  for  the  true  statmg   U 
thereof.    This  I  only  hint  at  present  to     | 
such  as  have  ability  and  opportunity  of    ' 
prosecuting  this  inquiry,  and  are  not    t 
wanting  of  industry  for  observing   and 
calculating,  wishing  heartily  such  may 
be  found,  having  myself  many  other 
things  in   hand,  which  I  would  first 
complete,  and  therefore  cannot  so  well 
attend  it.    But  this  I  durst  promise  the 
undertaker,  that  he  will  nnd  all  the 
great  motions  of  the  world  to  l)e  in- 
fluenced by  this  principle,  and  that  the 
true  understanding  thereof  will  be  the 
true  perfection  of  astronomy.'* 

Without  lessening  the  credit  due  to 
the  distinct  expression  of  such  remark- 
able ideas,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
we  find  in  Hooke's  work  no  measured 
result.  We  do  not  allude  only  to  the  law 
of  force,  which  is  here  entirely  omitted : 
we  have  said  that  Hooke  supposed  it  to 
be  reciprocal  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  others  l)efore  him,  and  among 
tliem  Bouillaud,*  had  established  the 
same  supposition,  on  simple  metaphysi- 
cal considerations.  Halley  again  did  the 
same,  after  Hooke  and  BouiUaud.  We 
have  a  cpnvincing  proof  that  Hooke 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  in  no  other 
way,  from  his  saying  that  he  had  not  yeC 
experimentally  verified  the  law  of  de- 
crease in  the  attracting  force;  for  he 
would  not  have  thus  expressed  himself 
if  he  had  discovered  this  law  directly,  by 
applying  the  theorems  of  Huygens  on 
centrifugal  forces  to  the  observed  orbits 
of  the  planets ;  for  in  this  case  the  ex- 
periment would  have  been  ah^ady  made, 
and  the  law  of  the  squares,  thus  obtain- 
ed, would  have  needed  no  other  verifica- 
tion. The  generalization  of  the  idea  of 
gravity,  and  its  extension  to  all  celes- 
tial bodies,  decreasing  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  the  distance,  was  formally 
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ciprBued  byBoralU^  in  1666»  in  his 
work  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter;  and 
not  only  did  he  announce  it  as  a  general 

Cciple,  but  he  explained  veiy  clearly 
'  tne  planets  may  be  retained  and 
suspended  in  empty  space  round  the 
sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  satel- 
lites round  their  planets,  by  the  action 
of  a  power  continually  and  exactly  ba- 
lanced by  the  centrifugal  force  caused 
by  their  rotation,  without  baring  re- 
course either  to  the  solid  heavens  of 
Aristotle,  or  to  the  vortices  of  Descartes, 
doreUi  even  endeavoured  to  deduce  from 
this  combination  of  forces  the  elliptical 
motions  of  the  satellites,  and  the  in- 
equalities in  their  motions,  which  he 
considered  as  beinjg  partly  produced  by 
the  secondary  action  of  the  sun ;  and 
though,  from  his  being  unacquainted 
both  with  the  law  of  this  force  at  diffe- 
rent distances,  and  with  the  Theorems  on 
Central  Forces,  published  by  Huygens 
six  years  afterwards,  he  was,  of  course, 
unable  rigorously  to  establish  these  de- 
ductions ;  yet  there  was  much  merit  in 
being  the  mrst  to  ^ess  and  perhaps  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  doing  so, 
Newton  also,  we  shall  presently  see,  at- 
tributes to  Borelli  the  honour  of  having 
first  formed  the  idea  of  extending  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  and  of  applying 
it  to  the  planetaxy  motions  ;  and  Huy- 
^ns  renders  him  the  same  justice  in  his 
KosmotheoroSff  where  he  mentions  these 
happ)r  perceptions,  immediately  l)efore 
speaking  of  the  demonstrations  of  New* 
ton.  It  is  not  then  by  any  means  im- 
possible that  Hooke  might  have  been 
conducted  to  the  same  thoughts  by  simi- 
lar, that  is  by  purely  physical  considera- 
tions ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  reasons 
that  render  this  conjecture  extremely 
probable.  However,  in  whatever  man- 
ner he  formed  these  opinions,  it  is  clear 
that  in  1679  he  considered  them  as  un- 
doubtedly correct;  for,  in  writing  to 
Newton  on  the  motion  of  projectiles,  he 
represents  the  eccentric  ellipse  as  the 
consequence  of  a  force  reciprocal  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  This  remarkable  rtflation 
oouki  not  fail  of  striking  a  mind  which 
had  so  long  and  so  constantly  studied 
the  motions  of  the  heavens.    Newton, 


•  Thmtriea  m§^9Mrwm  flMttanm  es  eamiit  pky. 
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as  we  have  already  said,  hastened  to 
examine  this  result,  by  means  of  mathe- 
iflatical  calculations,  and  discovered 
its  truth;  that  is  to  say,  he  found 
that  an  attractive  force,  emanating:  from 
a  centre,  and  acting  reciprocally  to 
the  squares  of  the  distances,  necessarily 
compels  the  body  on  which  it  acts,  to 
descril)e  an  ellipse,  or  in  general  a  conic 
section,  in  one  of  whose  foci  the  centre 
of  force  resides.  The  motions  produced 
by  such  force  exactly  resemble  the 
planetary  motions,  both  in  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  orbit  and  the  velocity  of  the 
body  at  each  point.  This  was  evidently 
the  secret  of  the  system  of  the  world ; 
but  it  still  remained  to  account  for  the 
singular  discordance  which  the  moon's 
motion  had  offered  to  Newton,  when,  in 
1665,  he  had  wished  to  extend  to  her 
the  earth's  gravity  diminished  according 
to  this  law.  Hence  it  was  that,  not- 
withstanding his  inference  was  confirm- 
ed by  other  inductions,  he  abstained  from 
publishing  any  thing  upon  the  subject. 
Three  years  afterwards,  however,  (in 
June,  1682,)  Newton  being  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  London^ 
the  conversation  turned  on  a  new  mea- 
surement of  a  terrestrial  degree,  recently 
executed  in  France,  by  Picard,  and 
much  credit  was  given  to  the  care  taken 
in  rendering  it  exact  Newton,  having 
noted  down  the  length  of  the  degree  ob- 
tained by  Picard,'  returned  home  imme- 
diately, and  taking  up  his  former  calcu- 
lation of  1665,  began  to  recompute  it 
firom  the  new  data.  Finding,  as  he 
advanced,  the  manifest  tendency  of 
these  numbers  to  produce  the  long 
wished  for  results,  he  suffered  so  much 
nervous  excitement,  that  becoming  at 
length  unable  to  go  on  with  the  calcula- 
tion, he  entreated  one  of  his  fnends  to 
complete  it  for  him.  This  time  the 
agreement  of  the  computed  with  the 
observed  result  was  no  longer  doubtfiiL 
The  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth  s  sur- 
face, as  determined  by  experiments  on 
falling  bodies,  when  applied  to  the  moon, 
after  being  diminished  proportionally  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  from 'the 
centre  of  the  earth,  was  found  to  be  very 
neariy  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force  in 
the  moon,  as  concluded  from  its  dis- 
tance and  angular  velocity  obtained  by 
observation.  The  small  difference  which 
still  existed  between  the  two  results, 
was  in  itself  a  new  proof  of  exactness ; 
for  if  we  suppose  an  attractive  power 
to  emanate  from  all  the  celestial  bodies 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
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fiieif  distances  ftott  the  bodies  whk^ 
ftiey  attract,  the  motion  of  the  mo«n 
ought  not  only  to  depend  upon  its 
^vity  towards  the  earth,  but  also  to  be 
influenced  l^  the  action  of  the  sun; 
for  this  e^t,  though  exceedingly 
weakened  by  the  distance,  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  imperceptible  in  the  result. 

Thus  Newton  ceased  to  doubt ;  and 
after  having  been,  during  so  many  vearst 
kept  in  suspense  about  this  eminently  im- 
portant  law,  he  had  no  sooner  recognized 
its  truth,  than  he  penetrated  instantly  to 
its  most  remote  consequences,  pursued 
them  all  with  a  -viffour,  a  perseverance, 
and  a  boldness  of  thought,  which,  till 
that  time,  had  never  be^  displayed  in 
science.  Indeed  it  seems  hardly  pro« 
bable  that  it  will,  at  any  future  tune,  be 
the  destiny  of  another  human  being  to 
demonstrate  such  wonderful  truths  as 
these;  that  all  the  parts  of  matter 
sravitate  towards  one  another,  with  a 
force  directly  proportional  to  their 
masses,  and  reciprociQly  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  their  mutual  distances  z 
that  this  force  retains  the  planets  and 
the  comets  round  the  sun,  and  each 
system  of  satellites  around  their  pri- 
mary planets ;  and  that,  by  the  univer- 
sally communicated  influence  which  it 
establishes  between  the  material  par- 
ticles of  all  these  bodies,  it  determines 
the  nature  of  their  orbits,  the  forms  of 
their  masses,  the  oscillations  in  the  fluids 
which  cover  them,  and,  in  fine,  their 
smallest  movements,  either  in  space  or 
m  rotation  upon  their  owe  axes,  and  all 
conformably  to  the  actually  obser/ed 
laws.  The  finding  of  the  relative 
masses  of  the  different  planets,  the  de- 
termmation  of  the  ratio  of  the  axes  of 
the  earth,  the  pointmg  out  the  cause  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
the  discoveiy  of  the  force  exercised  by 
the  sun  and  the  moon  in  causing  the 
tides,  were  the  sublime  ol^ects  which 
unfolded  themselves  to  the  meditation^ 
of  Newton,  after  he  had  discovered 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  system  of 
the  universe.  Can  we  wonder  at  his 
having  been  so  much  excited  as  not  to 
have  been  able  to  complete  the  calcu- 
lation which  was  leading  him  to  a  con- 
▼iction  that  the  discovery  was  achieved? 

It  was  now  that  he  must  have  ex- 
perienced intense  satisfaction  at  having 
so  profoundly  studied  the  manner  in 
which  physical  forces  act,  and  at  having 
aouffht  by  so  many  experiments  to  eom- 
jpmend,  and  exactly  to  measure  their 
^^      '    effects.    ^  More  particularly 


must  he  have  been  delighted  at  h^^int 
created  that  new  calculus,  by  mehns  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  develope  the 
most  comphcated  phenomena,  to  bring 
to  light  the  simple  elements  of  motion, 
and  thus  to  obtain  the  forces  them- 
selves fix)m  which  the  phenomena  re- 
sult; and  finally,  to  re-descend  from 
these  forces  to  the  detail  of  all  their 
effects :  for,  with  equal  talent,  had  he 
not  possessed  this  instrument  of  in vesti- 

fation,  the  complete  unfolding  of  his 
iscovery  would  have  been  impossible. 
But,  possessing  the  means,  he  had  only 
to  apply  them ;  and  thus  he  saw  the 
constant  object  of  his  hope  attained. 
Henceforwaid,  he  devoted  nimself  en- 
tirely to  the  enjoyment  of  these  delight- 
ful  contemplations ;  and  during  the  two 
years  that  he  spent  in  preparing  and 
developing  his  immortal  work,  Phiio- 
^hice  ncUuralis  Principia  McUhe^ 
tnaticot  he  lived  only  to  calculate  and 
to  think.  Oftentimes  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  these  grand  objects,  he 
actcKl  unconsciously:  nis  thoughts  ap- 
pearing to  preserve  no  connexion  with 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  It  is  said, 
that,  freauently  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
he  would  sit  down  on  his  bedside, 
arrested  by  some  new  conception,  and 
would  remain  for  hours  together,  en- 
gaged in  tracing  it  out,  without  dress* 
ing  himself.  He  would  even  have  neg^ 
lected  to  take  sufficient  nourishment^ 
had  he  not  been  reminded  by  others  of  • 
the  time  of  his  meals.* 

It  was  only  by  the  unintenmpted  ef- 
forts of  solitary  and  profouna  medi- 
tation, that  even  Newton  was  able  to 
unfold  all  the  truths  he  had  conceived, 
and  which  were  but  so  many  deductions 
from  his  great  discovery.  We  may  leam 
from  his  example,  on  what  severe  con- 
ditions even  the  most  perfect  intellect  is 
able  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  to  enlai^  the  bounds  of 
human  attainments,  ror  himself,  he 
well  knew,  and  willingly  confessed,  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  perseverance  and 


*  Tlie  followinf  anecdote  it  ixAA  on  tbis  ttibjeet. 
Dr.  Stnkflf ,  rb  btlnate  friend  of  Newtoa,  emlled 
«pon  him  one  day  when  his  dinner  waa  alreadf 
Mrved  up,  bnt  before  he  bad  appeared  in  the  dining^ 
p)m.  l)r,  Stakely  harinf  waited  lome  time,  and 
Decoming  impatirar,  at  leofth  removed  the  corer 
from  a  chicken,  which  he  preaenthr  ate,  pnttinf  the 
bonet  back  into  the  dish  and  replacing  the  cover. 
After  a  short  interval,  Newton  came  into  the  room, 
and  after  the  osaal  compliments,  sat  down  to  dinner, 
hot  on  Ukiaf  «p  the  eoTer,  and  leeinf  only  the 
bones  of  the  mrd  left,  he  observed  with  some  littk 
Korprise,  «* I  thoocht  X  kftd  BotdiMd,  tat  I  MW 
findttatltara^** 
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eiwistaney  h.  Ae  exercise  of  h«  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  develope  the  power  of 
thousfht.  To  one  who  had  asked  him 
on  some  occasion,  by  what  means  he  had 
arrived  at  his  discoveries,  he  replied, 
•*  By  always  thinkins:  unto  them  ;*'  and 
at  another  time  he  thus  expressed  his 
method  .of  proceeding.  ••  I  keep  the 
subject  constantly  before  me,  and  wait 
till  the  first  dawnines  open  slowly  by 
little  and  little  intd  a  mil  and  dear  light.** 
Again,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,  he 
says,  •*  If  I  have  done  the  public  any 
service  this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothingbut 
industry  and  patient  thought."  With 
such  tastes  'and  habits,  the  complete 
command  of  his  own  time,  and  of  his 
own  ideas,  was  his  highest  enjoyment. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  importance 
of  the  results  he  had  obtained,  Newton 
was  not  eager  to  establish  a  title  to  them 
by  publication,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  even  longer  delayed  giving  them 
to  the  world  hail  an  accidental  cu^um- 
stance  not  induced  him  to  do  so.  About 
the  beginning  of  1684,  Halley,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  English  astrono- 
mers, and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  active  minds  that 
have  ever  cultivated  science,  formed  the 
idea  of  employing  the  Theorems  of 
Huygens  on  centrcuforces,  to  determine 
the  tendency  in  the  different  planets  to 
recede  from  the  sun,  by  virtue  of  their 
revolutions  about  that  body,  their  orbits 
l)eing  considered  as  circular.  From  the 
ratios  discovered  by  Kepler  between  the 
times  of  these  revolutions,  and  the 
major  axes  of  the  orbits,  he  recognized 
these  tendencies  to  be  reciprocally  as  the 
square  of  the  distances  of  each  planet 
firom  *he  sun,  so  that  the  atti^ction 
which  this  luminary  exerts  to  keep  them 
in  their  places,  must  also  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law.  This  was  precisely 
the  idea  that  Newton  had  conceived  in 
1666,  and  from  which  he  had  drawn 
the  same  consequence.  But  there  was 
yet  a  long  wav  from  this,  to  the  rigorous 
calculation  oi  curvilinear  motions  when 
the  law  of  the  force  is  mven.  Halley 
perceived  the  difficulty  of  thb  step,  and 
after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re- 
move it,  1^  consulted  Hooke,  at  Sir 
Christopher  Wren\i  house,  without^ 
however,  receiving  any  light  on  the 
subject,  although  Hooke  had  boasted 
betore  them  bom  that  he  had  completely 
resolved  this  grand  question.  At  last, 
impatient  to  see  an  idea  unfolded,  which 
Appeared  to  him  so  iSertile  in  conse- 
quencesy  Halley  went  to  .Cambridge  in 


lesfCpnrposely  td  eotift*  wfth  Newton 
on  the  subject  It  was  then  that  New* 
ton  showed  to  him  a  Treatise  on  Motion^ 
in  which  Halley  found  the  desired  so** 
lution.  This  treatise,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, afterwards  formed  the  two  first 
books  of  the  Prineipia.  It  wouM  ap- 
peiar  that,  at  this  time,  Newton  had  fO^ 
ready  introduced,  and  explained  some 
parts  of  it,  in  his  lectures  at  Cambridge. 
Halley,  delighted  at  seeing  his  hopes 
realized,  requested  Newton  to  eonnde 
to  him  a  eomr  for  insertion  hi  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Roval  Society,  in  order  to 
secure  to  him  the  honour  Of  so  import" 
ant  a  discovery.  Althoiigh  Newton  had 
an  extreme  repugnance  lo  expose  hinH 
self  in  the  arena  of  fiterary  intriguei 
where  he  had,  on  a  former  oecasioi^ 
wasted  his  time,  and  sacrificed  his  tran- 
quillity, Halley,  by  repeated  ehtreatie»» 
at  length  succeeded  in  his  object.  On  re^ 
turning  to  London,  Halley  anhotlrieed 
his  success  to  the  Royal  Society,  who 
repeated  the  request  bjr  means  of  Aston, 
at  that  time  their  secrelarv.  But, 
though  Newton  kept  his  Word  to  Hal- 
ley, personally,  by  sending  him  a  copt 
of  his  treatise,  he  did  not  then  wish  ft 
to  be  communicated,  having  stiH  many 
things  to  complete.*  It  was  not  till  the 
following  year,  that  Dr.  Vincent  pre- 
sented, m  Newton*s  name,  this  work» 
which  was  destined  to  make  so  great 
a  revolution  in  science.  Newton  dedi-» 
cated  it  to  the  ttoyal  Society,  who 
showed  itself  able  to  appreciate  such 
an  honour.  It  decided  that  the  work 
should  be  printed  immediately  at  its! 
own  expense,  and  addressed  to  the  au- 
thor, l^  Halley,  a  letter  of  thanks 
expressed  in  the  most  honourable 
terms. 

Hooke,  who  probably  had  fbl-  some 
time  past  conceived  m  ms  mind  similar 
ideas,  without  having  been  able  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  had  no  sooner  un- 
derstood tne  object  of  Newton's  treatise, 
and  heard  of  the  admiration  with  which 
it  was  received,  than  he  claimed  for 
lumself  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of 
the  law  of  attraction  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance.  His  re- 
clamation was  so  violent,  that  Hallgr 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  it  in  his 
official  letter  to  Newton,  and  to  say  that 
Hooke  expected  Newton  to  mention  in 
his  preface,  that  the  priority  was  due  to 
him.  We  will  here  quote  the  answer  of 

•  BIreh,  Hist.  R,  S.  td.  !v.  p.  STQf 
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Newt0n^'(dAt«d  Cambridse,  26th  June# 
1686,)  especially  as  it  will  enable  us  to 
trace  more  clearly  the  progress  and  de- 
velopement  of  his  ideas  throughout  this 
important  research. 

'*"  In  order  to  let  you  know  the  case 
between  Mr.  Hooke  and  me,  I  give  you 
an  account  of  what  passed  between  us 
in  our  letters,  so  far  as  I  could  remem- 
ber ;  fpr  'tis  long  since  they  were  writ, 
and  I  do  not  Imow  that  I  have  seen 
them  since.  I  am  almost  confident  by 
circumstances,  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  knew  the  duplicate  proportion 
when  I  gave  him  a  visit ;  and  then  Mr. 
Hooke,  by  his  book  Cometa,  written 
afterwards  (1678),  will  prove  the  last  of 
us  three  that  knew  it.  I  intended  in 
this  letter  to  let  you  understand  the 
case  fully,  but  it  l)eing  a  frivolous  busi- 
ness, I  shall  content  myself  to  give  you 
the  heads  of  it  in  short,  viz.  that  I  never 
extended  the  duplicate  proportion  lower 
than  to  the  superficies  of  tne  earth,  and 
before  a  certain  demonstration  I  found 
the  last  year,  have  suspected  it  not  to 
reach  accurately  enough  down  so  low ; 
and  therefore  m  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
jectiles never  used  it,  nor  considered  the 
motion  of  the  heavens,  and  conseauently 
Mr.  Hooke  could  not,  from  my  letters, 
which  were  about  projectiles,  and  the 
regions  descending  hence  to  the  centre, 
conclude  me  ignorant  of  Ihe  theory  of 
the  heavens.  That  what  he  told  me  of 
the  duplicate  proportion  was  erroneous, 
namely,  that  it  reaches  down  firom  hence 
to  tne  centre  of  the  earth— that  it  is  not 
candid  to  require  me  now  to  confess 
myself  in  print  then  ignorant  of  the  du- 
plicate proportion  in  the  heavens,  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  he  had  told 
it  me  in  the  case  of  projectiles,  and  so 
upon  mistaken  grounds  accused  me  of 
that  ignorance;— that,  in  my  answer  to 
his  first  letter,  I  refused  his  correspond- 
ence ;  tokl  him  I  had  laid  philosophy 
aside,  sent  him  only  the  experiment  of 
projectiles  (rather  shortly  hinted,  than 
carefully  described)  in  compliment,  to 
sweeten  my  answer,  expected  to  hear  no 
further  fit)m  him,  could  scarce  persuade 
myself  to  answer  his  second  letter,  did 
not  answer  his  third,  was  upon  other 
things,  thought  no  further  of  philoso- 
phical matters  than  his  letters  put  me 
upon  it,  and  therefore  may  he  allowed 
not  to  have  had  my  thougnts  about  me 
so  well  at  mat  time.   Thaet,  by  the  same 

*  This  latt«r  St  printed  in  the  Biorraphia  Brit- 
tanniou-Art.  Hooke. 


reason,  he  oonohided  me  ignorant  of  the 
rest  of  that  theory  I  had  read  before  in 
his  books.  That,  in  one  of  my  papers, 
writ  (I  cannot  say  what  year,  but  f  am 
sure  some  time  tiefore  I  had  any  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Oldenburg,  and 
that*s  above  fifteen  years  affo)  the  pro- 
portion of  the  forces  of  the  planets  to 
the  Sim  reciprocally  duplicate  to  their 
distances  firom  him,  and  the  proportion 
of  our  ^vity  to  the  moon's  conatus  re* 
oedendt  a  centra  terra  is  calculated, 
though  not  accurately  enou^ — ^Ihat, 
when  Huy^enius  put  out  his  treatise 
de  Horologio  OsciHatorio,  a  copy  be^ng 
presented  to  me,  in  my  letter  of  thanks 
to  him  I  gave  those  rules  in  the  end 
thereof  a  particular  commendation  for 
their  usefulness  in  computing  the  forces 
of  the  moon  from  the  ema,  and  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  in  determining  a 
problem  about  the  moon*s  phase,  and 
putting  a  limit  to  the  parallax,  which 
shews  that  I  had  then  my  eye  upon  the 
forces  of  the  planets  arising  from  their 
circular  motion,  and  understood  it ;  so 
that  a  while  after,  when  Mr.  Hooke  pro- 
pounded the  problem  solemnly  inihe  end 
of  his  Attempt  toprovethemotianofthe 
earthy  if  I  had  not  known  the  dupTk^e 
proportion  before,  I  could  not  Init  have 
found  it  now.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
years  a^,  there  is  an  hypothesis  of 
mine  registered  in  your  books,  wherein 
I  hinted  a  cause  of  gravity  towards  the 
earth,  sun,  and  planets,  vrith  the  de- 
pendence of  the  celestial  motions 
thereon ;  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
decrease  of  gravity  from  the  superficies 
of  the  planet  (though  for  brevity  sake 
not  there  expressed)  can  be  no  other 
than  reciprooedly  du^^cate  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre ;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  urged  to  declare  in  print 
that  I  understood  not  the  obvious  ma- 
thematical conditions  of  my  own  hypo- 
thesis; but  grant  I  received  it  after- 
wards fiY)m  Mr.  Hooke,  yet  have  I  as 
great  a  right  to  it  as  to  the  ellipsis. 
For  as  Kepler  knew  the  orb  to  be  not 
circular  but  oval,  I  guessed  it  to  be 
elliptical ;  so  Mr.  Hooke,  without  know- 
ing what  I  have  found  out  since  his 
letters  to  me,  can  know  no  more  but 
that  the  proportion  was  duplicate  qtcam 
proxime  at  great  distances  from  the 
centre,  and  only  guessed  it  to  l>e  so  ac- 
curately, and  guessed  amiss  in  extending 
that  proportion  down  to  the  very  centre ; 
whereas  Kepler  guessed  right  at  the 
ellipsis,  and  so  Hooke  found  less  of  the 
proportion    than    Kepler   did    of  the 
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eDijMe,  there  is  io'strong  an  objection 
against  the  accnratenets  of  this  propor- 
tion, that  "without  my  demonstrations, 
to  which  Hooke  is  yet  a  stranger,  it 
cannot  be  believed  by  a  judicious  philo- 
sopher to  be  «nvwhere  accurate.  And 
so,  in  stating  this  business,  I  do  pre- 
tend to  have  done  for  the  proportion  as 
for  the  ellipse,  and  to  have  as  much 
right  to  the  one  from  Hooke  and  all 
men,  as  to  the  other  from  Kepler,  and, 
therefore,  on  this  account  also,  he  must, 
at  least,  moderate  his  pretences.  The 
proof  you  sent  me  I  like  very  well :  I  de- 
signed the  whole  to  consist  of  three 
boK}ks;  the  second  was  finished  last 
summer,  being  short,  and  only  wants 
transcribing,  and  drawing  the  cuts 
fairly.  Some  new  proportions  I  have 
since  thought  of,  which  I  can  as  well  let 
alone.  The  third  wants  the  theory  of 
comets.  In  autumn  last,  I  spent  two 
months  in  calculations  to  no  purpose, 
for  want  of  a  good  method,  which  made 
me  afterwards  return  to  the  first  book, 
and  enlarge  it  with  divers  nropositions, 
some  relating  to  comets,  others  to  other 
things  found  out  last  winter.  The  third 
I  now  design  to  suppress.  Philosophy  is 
such  an  impertinently  litigious  lady,  that 
a  man  had  as  good  be  engaged  m  law- 
suits, as  have  to  do  with  her.  I  found 
it  so  formerly,  and  now  I  am  no  sooner 
come  near  her  again,  but  she  gives  me 
warning.  The  two  first  l>ooks,  without 
the  third,  will  not  bear  so  well  the  title 
of  Philosnphico  Naturalis  Principia 
Maihemaitca ;  and,  therefore,  I  had 
altered  it  to  this,  De  MotH  corporum 
libri  duo ;  but,  upon  second  thoughts, 
I  retain  the  former  title,  *twill  help 
the  sale  of  the  book,  which  I  ought  not 
to  diminish  now  'tis  yours." 

Newton  then  adds,  in  a  postscript, 
**  Since  my  writing  this  letter,  I  am  told 
by  one  who  had  it  from  another  lately 
present  at  one  of  your  meetings,  how 
that  Mr.  Hooke  should  make  a  great 
sth*,  pretending  I  had  all  from  him,  and 
desinng  they  would  see  that  he  had 
justice,  done  him.  This  carriage  to- 
wards me  is  very  strange  and  unde- 
served; so  that  I  cannot  forbear  in 
stating  the  point  of  justice,  to  tell  you 
further  that  he  has  published  6oreili*s 
hypothesis  in  his  own  name;  and  the 
asserting  of  this  to  himself,  and  com- 
pleting It  as  his  own,  seems  to  me  the 
ground  of  all  the  stir  he  makes.  Bo- 
relli  did  something  and  wrote  modestly. 
He  has  done  nothing,  and  yet  written  m 
such  a  way,  as  if  he  knew,  and  had  suf- 


ficiently hinted  all  but  v^hat  remained 
to  be  determined  by  the  drudgery  of 
calculations  and  observations,  excusing 
himself  from  that  labour,  by  reason  of 
his  other  business ;  whereas  he  should 
rather  have  excused  himself  by  reason 
of  his  inability — ^for  it  is  very  plain,  by 
his  words,  he  knew  not  how  to  go  about 
it.  Now  is  not  this  very  fine  ?  Mathe- 
maticians that  find  out,  settle,  and  do 
all  the  business,  must  content  them- 
selves with  being  nothing  but  dry  calcu- 
lators and  drudges;  and  another  that 
does  nothing  but  pretend  and  grasp  at 
all  things,  must  carry  away  aU  the  in- 
vention, as  well  of  those  that  were  to 
follow  him,  as  those  that  went  before. 
Much  after  the  same  manner  were  hb 
letters  writ  to  me,  telling  me  that  gra- 
vity in  descent  from  hence  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth  was  reciprocally  in  a  du- 
plicate ratio  of  the  altitude — ^that  the 
figure  described  by  projectiles  in  that 
region  would  l)e  an  ellipsis,  and  that 
all  the  motions  of  the  heavens  were  thus 
to  be  accounted  for ;  and  this  he  did  in 
such  a  way,  as  if  he  had  found  out  all, 
and  knew  it  most  certainly.  And  upon 
this  information,  I  must  now  acknow- 
ledge, in  print,  I  had  all  from  him,  and 
so  did  nothing  myself  but  drudge  in  cal- 
culating, demonstrating,  and  writing 
upon  the  inventions  of  this  great  man ; 
and  yet,  after  all,  the  first  of  these  three 
things  he  told  me  is  false,  and  very 
unphilosophical ;  the  second  is  as  false ; 
and  the  third  was  more  than  he  knew, 
or  could  affirm  me  ignorant  of,  by  any- 
thing that  passed  between  us  m  our 
letters.  Nor  do  I  understand  by  what 
right  he  claims  it  as  his  own ;  for  as 
BoreUi  wrote  long  before  him,  that,  by 
a  tendency  of  the  planets  towards  tfaie 
sun,  like  that  of  gravity  or  magnetism, 
the  planets  would  move  in  ellipses :  so 
BuUialdus  wrote,  that  all  force  respect- 
ing the  sun  as  its  centre,  and  depending 
upon  matter,  must  be  in  a  reciprocally 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  nrom  thie 
centre,  and  used  that  very  amiment  for 
it,  by  which  you.  Sir,  in  the  last  Trans- 
actions, have  proved  this  ratio  in  gra- 
vity.'* 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  ofiiering 
no  other  historical  details,  w«  vriU  not 
continue  the  quotation;  but  tlie  ex- 
tremely curious  reply  of  Halley  to 
Newton  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It 
is  dated  29th  June,  1686.  Halley  begins 
by  encouraging  Newton  not  to  heed  the 
effects  of  Hooke*s  expostulations  with 
the  Royal  Society,  and  then  continues. 
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**  According  to  fovar  desire,  I  w^it^d 
upon  Sir  C.  Wren,  to  inquire  of  him,  if 
he  had  the  first  notion  of  the  reciprocal 
duplicate  proportion  from  Mr.  Hooke  ? 
his  answer  was,  that  he  hipiself,  veiy 
many  years  since,  had  had  his  thou^hU 
upon  making  out  the  olanet^s  motiqns 
hy  a  composition  of  a  oescent  towards 
the  sun  and  an  impressed  motion ;  hut 
that  at  length  he  gave  over,  not  finding 
the  means  of  doing  it.  Smce  which  time 
Mr.  Hooke  had  fluently  told  him  that 
he  had  done  it,  and  attempted  to  make 
it  out  to  him,  but  that  he  never  was 
satisfied  that  his  demonstrations  were 
cogent  And  this  I  know  to  be  true, 
that  in  January,  1 68  j,  I  having,  from  the 
sesauialterate  proportion  of  Slepler,  con- 
cluded that  tiie  centripetal  lorce  de- 
cre^ed  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares 
of  the  distance  reciprocally,  came  on 
Wednesday  to  town,  from  Islin^on, 
where  I  met  with  Sir  C.Wren  and  Mr. 
Hooke,  and  falling  in  discourse  about  it, 
Mr.  Hooke  afi&rmed,  that  upon  that 
principle  all  the  laws  of  the  celestial 
motions  were  to  be  demonstrated,  and 
that  he  himself  had  done  it.  I  declared 
the  ill  success  of  my  attempts ;  and  Sir 
Christopher,  to  encourage  the  inquiry, 
said,  that  he  would  give  Mr.  Hooke,  or 
me,  two  months  time  to  bring  him  a 
convincing  demonstration  thereof;  and 
besides  the  honour,  he  of  us  that  did 
it  should  have  from  him  a  present 
of  a  book  of  forty  shillings.  Mr. 
Hooke  then  said  he  had  it,  but  that 
be  would  conceal  it  for  some  time,  that 
others,  trying  and  failing,  might  know 
how  to  value  it,  when  he  should  make 
it  public.  However,  I  remember  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  little  satisfied 
that  he  could  do  it ;  and  though  Mr. 
Hooke  then  promised  to  show  itlo  him, 
I  do  not  find  Uiat,  in  that  particular,  he 
has  been  so  ^ood  as  his  word.  The 
Auffust  following,  when  I  did  myself 
the  nonoiur  to  visit  you,  I  then  learned 
the  good  news,  that  you  had  brougM 
this  demonstration  to   perfection,  and 

Sou  were  pleased  to  promise  me  a  copy 
lereof,  which  I  received  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  thereupon  took  another 
journey  to  Cambridge,  on  purpose  to 
confer  with  you  about  it,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  entered  upon  the  regis- 
ter-books of  the  society.  Mr.  Hooke, 
according  to  the  philosophically  ambi- 
tious temper  he  is  of,  would,  had  he  been 
master  of  a  like  demonstration,  no  longer 
have  concealed  it,  the  reason  he  told 
Sir  Christopher  and  me  now  ceasing. 


But  now  h$  says  thgt  it  'Is  but  ope 
small  part  of  an  excellent  system  of 
nature,  which  he  has  conceived  but  has 
not  yet  oon^pletely  made  out;  so  that 
bethinks  not  fit  tq  publish  one  part 
without  the  other.  But  I  have  plainly 
told  him,  unless  he  produce  another 
differing  demonstration,  and  let  the 
world  judffe  of  it^  neither  I  nor  any  one 
else  can  believe  it .  After  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society,  at  which  your 
book  was  presented,  being  adjourned  to 
the  Coffee-house,  Mr.  Hooke  did  there 
endeavour  to  gain  belief,  that  he  had 
some  such  things  by  him,  and  that  he 

§ave  you  the  first  hint  of  this  invention ; 
ut  I  found  they  were  all  of  opinion  that 
nothinff  thereof  appearing  in  print,  nor 
pn  the  books  of  the  Society,  you  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  inventor.  And 
if  in  truth  he  knew  it  before  you,  he 
ought  not  to  blame  any  one  but  himself, 
for  having  taken  no  more  care  to  secure 
^  discovery  which  he  puts  so  much 
value  on.*'  Halley  concludes,  by  con- 
juring Newton,  in  the  name  of  science, 
not  to  suppress  the  third  volume  thrpugh 
disgust  at  the  conduct  of  an  envious 
rival.  Happily  he  succeeded,  and  New- 
ton has,  in  a  scholium,*  generously  men- 
tioned Wren,  Hooke,  and  Halley,  a3 
having  all  three  recognized  in  the  celes- 
tial motions  the  existence  of  an  attrao- 
tion  reciprocally  proportional  to  th^ 
square  of  the  distance. 

Newton's  Principia  appeared  com- 
plete  in  1687.  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  novelty  and  pronmdity  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  it  contained,  on  learning 
that,  when  it  was  first  published,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  among  Newton's 
contemporaries  were  capable  of  under- 
standing it;  that  Huygens  himself,  a 
man  whose  mind  was  particularly  suited 
to  appreciate  its  merit,  only  in  part 
adopted  the  idea  of  gravitation,  and  that 
merely  as  regarded  uie  heavenly  bodies, 
while  ne  rejected  its  influence  between 
the  separate  particles  of  matter—being 
preoccupied  by  the  hypothetical  ideas 
he  had  formed  respecting  the  cause  of 
gravity ;  that  Leibnitz,  perhaps  through 
rivalry,  or  perhaps  by  a  prepossession 
in  favour  of  his  own  metaphysical  sys- 
tem, completely  mistook  the  beauty  and 
the  certainty  of  the  method  employed 
by  Newton  in  this  work,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  dissertation,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
the  same  truths  on  different  principles ; 
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ftat  cnfoi  amy  mn  after  tbe  pubUcn-* 
tion  of  the  Principia,  several  most  pro- 
found mathematicians  (John  Bernoulli, 
for  instance)  opposed  it,  and  that  Fon- 
ienelle,  though  in  advance  of  his  age  on 
most  subjects  of  philosophy,  expressed 
somewhat  more  than  doubts  conoemins; 
the  law  of  attraction,  and  persisted, 
during  his  whole  life,  in  upholding  the 
vortices  of  Descartes;  and  in  fine,  that 
more  than  ^y  years  elapsed  l)efore  the 
great  physical  truth  contained  and  de- 
monstrated in  the  Principia  was,  we  do 
not  say  followed  up  and  developed,  but 
even  understood  by  the  generality  of 
learned  men.  Whatever  difficulty,  how- 
ever,  the  just  appreciation  of  such  a 
work  may  present,  we  can  here  eive  a 
brief  account  of  it  with  entire  confiaence, 
h}[  translating  the  words  of  that  illus- 
trious man,' whose  genius  has  so  much 
contributed  to  Newton*s  glory,  in  having 
by  his  own  discoveries  subjected  all  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  bodies  to  the 
law  of  universal  gravitation.  After 
having  exhibited  Mm  as  setting  out  from 
the  laws  of  Kepler,  in  order  to  discover 
the  nature  and  the  law  of  the  force 
that  governs  the  motions  of  the  planets 
and  the  satellites  in  their  orbits,  and 
afterwards  generalizing  this  idea  accord- 
ing to  the  phenomena  that  presented 
themselves  until  he  had  ascended  to  the 
certain  and  mathematical  knowledge  of 
universal  gravitation,  "  Newton,'*  says 
Laplace,*  "having  arrived  at  tms 
point,  saw  all  the  great  phenomena  of 
the  umverse  flow  fi^m  the  principle  he 
nad  discovered.  By  considering  gravity 
at  the  surface  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
the  result  of  the  attractions  of  all  their 
particles,  he  discovered  this  remarkable 
fmd  characteristical  property  of  a  law  of 
attraction  reciprocal  to  the  square  of 
the  distance,  namely,  that  two  spheres 
fDrmed  of  concentric  lexers,  and  with 
densities  varying  acconung  to  any  law 
whatever,  attract  each  other  mutually, 
as  if  their  masses  were  united  at  their 
centres.  Thus  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system  act  upon  each  other,  and  upon 
the  bodies  placed  at  their  surfaces,  very 
Dearly  as  ii  they  were  so  many  centres 
of  attraction — a  result  which  contri- 
butes to  the  regularity  of  their  move- 
pnents,  and  ^hich  made  this  illustrious 
mathematician  recognize  the  gravity  of 
the  earth  in  the  force  that  retains  the 
moon  in  her  orbit    He  proved  that  the 
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earth's  moTenent  in  rotation  must  havt 
flattened  it  at  the  poles ;  and  he  deter- 
pained  the  laws  of  gravitation  in  the 
degrees  of  the  meridian,  and  in  the  force 
of  gravity  at  th^  earth's  surface.  Ha 
saw  that  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  excite  and  mtpntain  in  the  ocean 
those  oscillations  which  are  there  ob- 
served under  the  name  of  tides.  He 
recognized  several  inequalities  in  the 
moon's  motion  and  the  retrograde  mo« 
tion  of  her  nodes  to  be  owing  to  the  ac« 
tion  of  the  sun.  Afterwards,  consider- 
ing the  excess  of  matter  in  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  at  the  equator,  as  a  system  of 
satellites  adhering  to  its  surface,  ha 
found  that  the  combined  actions  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  moon  tend  to  cause  a 
retrogradation,  in  the  nodes  of  the  circles 
they  describe  round  the  axis  of  the  earth ; 
and  that  the  sum  of  these  tendencies 
being  communicated  to  the  whple  mass 
of  the  [flanet,  ought  to  produce  in  the 
intersection  of  its  equator  with  the  eclip 
tic  that  slow  retrogradation  known  by  the 
name  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  true  cause  of  this  great  phenomenon 
could  not  have  even  been  suspected 
before  the  time  of  Newton,  since  he  was 
the  first  who  made  known  the  two  lead- 
ing facts  on  which  it  depends.  Kepler 
himself,  urged  by  an  active  imagination 
to  explain  every  thing  by  hypothesis^ 
was  constrained  to  avow  in  this  instance 
the  failure  of  his  efforts.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  theory  Of  the  elliptical 
motions  of  the  planets  and  comets,  th^ 
attraction  of  spheres,  the  ratio  of  the 
masses  of  the  planets  accompanied  1^ 
satellites  to  that  of  the  sun,  all  the  other 
discoveries  respecting  the  motions  and 
figures  of  the  heavemy  bodies  were  left 
by  him  in  an  incomplete  state.  His 
theory  of  the  figures  of  the  planets  is 
limited,  by  supposing  them  to  oe  homo- 
geneous. His  solution  of  the  prol)lem 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
though  very  ingenious,  and  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  agreement  of  its 
result  with  observations,  is  defective  in 
many  particulars.  Among  the  numerous 
oerturbations  in  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  he  has  only  considered 
those  of  the  moon,  the  greatest  of  which, 
vi?.  evection,  has  wholly  escaped  his 
researches.  Newton  has  well  established 
the  existence  of  the  principle  he  had  the 
merit  of  discovering ;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  its  consequences  and  advantages 
has  been  the  work  of  the  successors  of 
thb  great  mathematician.  The  imper- 
feeti^  of  fee  infinitesimal  cateuins  whea 
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fint  discovered,  did  not  allow  him  com- 
pletely to  resolve  the  difficult  problems 
which  the  theory  of  the  universe  offers ; 
and  he  wa»  oftentimes  forced  to  ^ve 
mere  hints,  which  were  always  uncer- 
tain till  confirmed  by  rigorous  analysis. 
Notwithstanding  these  unavoidable  de- 
fects, the  importance  and  the  generality 
of  his  discoveries  respecting  the  system 
of  the  universe,  and  the  most  inte- 
resting points  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
great  number  of  profound  and  ons^nal 
views  which  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
most  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  mathe- 
maticians of  the  last  century,  which  were 
all  presented  with  much  elegance,  will 
insure  to  the  Principia  a  lasting  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  productions  of 
the  human  mind/* 

The  great  results  that  Newton  has 
amassed  in  the  Principia  are  almost  all 
presented  in  a  synthetical  form,  Jike  that 
used  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
Nevertheless  we  may  assert,  that  he  did 
not  discover  them  by  means  of  synthe- 
sis, which  is  neither  sufficiently  easy  of 
application,  nor  sufficiently  fertile  in  re- 
sults to  be  employed  in  discovering  such 
complicated  truths,  or  for  foreseeing 
consequences  so  remote  from  their  first 
principle.  It  is  hence  evident,  from  this 
very  impossibility,  that  Newton  attained 
these  great  results  by  the  help  of  analy- 
tical methods,  of  which  he  had  himself 
so  much  increased  the  power ;  and  this 
conclusion  acquires  certainty  from  the 
correspondence  between  Newton  and 
Cotes,  relating  to  the  second  edition*  of 
the  Principia,  for  in  it  we  find  Cotes, 
the  pupil  of  Newton,  emplojring  the 
analytical  form  either  in  submitting  to 
Newton  the  difficulties  he  met  with,  or 
m  solving  them  himself.  It  remains  to 
be  explained  why  Newton  preferred  set- 
ting forth  his  discoveries  by  a  different 
method,  thus  depriving  himself  of  the 
increase  of  glory  he  would  infallibly 
have  obtained,  biy  giving  to  the  world 
the  several  analytical  inventions  with 
which  he  must  have  been  acquainted  in 
solving  the  questions  he  has  treated. 
Among  these  we' may  mention  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  calciUtts  o/variationSf  which 
must  have  t)een  necessarv  to  him  in  de- 
termining the  solid  of  the  least  resist* 
once.  It  were  difficult  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  decided  him  to  make  such  a 
sacrmce,  but  if  we  may  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, it  may  not  be  impossible  that. 


firom  the  excessive  apprehension  Inrhich 
he  laboured  under  of  having  his  results 
attacked,  he  preferred  the  synthetical 
form,  as  being  a  severer  method  of  de* 
monstration,  and  as  being  likely  to  inspire 
more  confidence  in  those  who  shoukl 
read  his  work  at  a  time  when  the  me« 
thods  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis  were 
still  but  little  known ;  and  when,  from 
their  novelty,  they  might  appear  less 
convincinir  to  many  of  his  readers. 
Whilst  the  Principia  were  peparin^  for 
the  press,  chance  produced  an  incident 
that  drew  Newton  from  his  stXidious  re« 
treat,  and  brought  him  on  the  theatre 
of  public  affairs.  King  James  II.  de- 
siring to  re-establish  Catholicism  in 
England,  and  thinking  fit  to  attack  the 
usages  and  rights  of  the  Protestants, 
had,  amom;  other  measures,  command- 
ed* the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
confer  the  degree  of  M.  A.  on  Francis, 
a  Benedictine  Monk,  without  requiring 
of  him  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  sta- 
tutes against  the  catholic  religion.  The 
University  a.sserted  its  privileges  ;  and 
Newton  (who  had  shown  hunself  on6 
of  the  most  ardent  in  encouraging  re- 
sistance) was  one  of  the  delegates  sent 
to  maintain  their  rights  before  the  High 
Commission  Court.  These  de]es:ate8 
made  so  firm  and  unexpected  a  defence, 
that  the  king  thought  proper  io  drop 
the  affair.  It  was  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  the  nersonal  merit 
of  Newton,  that  induced  the  University 
to  elect  him,  the  following  year,  as  their 
representative  to  serve  in  the  Convention 
Parliament,  which  declared  the  throne 
vacant,  and  called  William  to  the  crown. 
He  sat  in  this  parliament  until  its  dis* 
solution,  but  without  acting  a  remark- 
able part.  C.  Montague,  afterwards 
Eari  of  Halifax,  was  a  member  at  the 
same  time,  and  having  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
merit  of  the  genius  who  formed  the 
gloiy  of  the  University.  Hence,  when 
Halifax,  having  become  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  1696,  conceived  the 
design  of  a  general  recoinage,  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  for  Newton  the 
honourable  and  lucrative  employment  of 
Warden  of  thfe  Mint,  which  was  at  once 
an  act  of  kindness,  and  a  4;hoice  in- 
fluenced by  discernment  In  fact,  New- 
ton rendered  very  signal  service  in 
executing  the  important  measure  whidi 
the  statesman  had  detennined  on ;  being 
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peeoMaxty  fitted  fbr  the  bosinesfl  by  his 
singular  mathematical  and  chemical 
knowledsre.  It  apppars  that  he  had  al- 
ways taken  great  interest  in  chemistry  ; 
for,  from  the  tune  when,  aa  a  child,  he 
had  lived  with  the  apothecary  at  Gran* 
ftiam,  till  he  resided  at  Camlaridge,  he 
had  continued  to  occupy  himself  occa- 
sionally with  that  science.  Of  this  we 
have  a  proof  in  his  philosophical  works, 
which  are  filled  with  profound  chemical 
observations.  In  traciniE^  the  order  of 
these  labours,  we  find  him,  in  his  first 
researches  about  telescopes,  in  1672, 
making  a  number  of  experiments  on 
the  alloys  of  metals,  in  order  to  discover 
the  combinations  most  advantageous 
fbr  optical  purposes,  and  amassing  in* 
these  essays  a  numl>er  of  remarluible 
peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of 
l>odies.  Three  years  afterwards,  the 
pM>er  on  the  colours  in  thin  plates 
affords  us  still  more  varied  experiments 
on  the  combinations  of  different  bodies, 
solid  or  liquid,  with  each  other,  and  on 
the  tendency  or  the  repugnancy  they 
have  to  unite  ;  still  later,  the  same  sub- 
jects are  treated  with  greater  boldness 
and  comprehensiveness  in  the  Treatise 
on  Optics,  and  particularly  in  the 
queries  placed  at  the  end  of  that  ad- 
mirable work  ;  for  what,  at  thai  time, 
could  be  bolder,  than  to  assert  that 
water  must  contain  an  inflammable 
principle,  and  that  a  similar  one  exists 
m  the  diamond  ? 

Besides  the  natural  charm  a  mind 
like  Newton's  must  have  felt,  in  the 
various    astonishing    and    mysterious 

Shenomena  of  chemistry,  what  ad- 
itional  interest  must  they  have  excited 
in  Wm,  when,  having  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  molecular  attraction,  and  the 
effects  of  actions  exerted  at  small  dis- 
tances in  the  motion  of  light,  he  was 
led  to  see  that  similar  forces,  differing 
only  in  their  law  of  decrease,  or  inten- 
sity, would  be  sufficient  to  produce  in 
the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  all  those 
phenomena  of  union  and  disunion,  that 
constitute  the  science  of  chemistry  I 
With  these  new  and  important  pheno- 
mena, he  occupied  himself  constantly 
at  Cambridge  ;  and,  alon^  with  the 
study  of  chronology  and  history,  they 
were  the  only  relaxation  he  allowed 
himself  when  fatigued  with  his  mathe- 
matical meditations.  He  had  construct- 
ed a  small  laboratory  for  prosecuting 
such  pursuits ;  and  it  would  seem  tha^ 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
publication  of  the  Principia,  he  devoted 


almost  his  whole  time  f  o  them.  But  a 
disastrous  accident  deprived  him,  in  sn 
instant,  of  the  truits  of  so  much  labour, 
and  lost  them  to  science  for  ever. 

Newton  had  a  favourite  little  dog 
called  ••Diamond."  One  winter's  morn- 
ing, while  attending  early  service,  he 
inadvertently  left  this  dog  shut  up  in  his 
room ;  on  returning  mm  chapel,  he 
found  that  the  animal,  by  upsetting  a 
taper  on  his  desk,  had  set  fire  to  the 
papers  on  which  he  had  written  down  his 
experiments ;  and  thus  he  saw  before 
him  the  labours  of  so  many  years  re- 
duced to  ashes.  It  is  said,  that  on  first 
perceiving  this  great  loss,  he  contented 
himself  by  exclaiming,  •*  Oh,  Diamond ! 
Diamond!  thou  kttle  knowest  the 
mischief  thou  hast  done.**  But  the 
grief  caused  by  this  circumstance,  grief 
which  reflection  must  have  aujpnented, 
instead  of  allemting,  injured  his  health, 
and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  for 
some  time  impaired  his  understanding. 
This  incident  in  Newton's  life,  whicn 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  many  col- 
lateral chrcumstances,  is  mentioned  in  a 
manuscript  note  of  Huygens,  which  was 
communicated  to  M.  Biot,  of  the  French 
Institute,  by  Mr.  Vanswinden,  in  the 
following  letter  :— 

••  There  is  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  celebrated  Huygens,  a  small  journal 
in  folio,  in  which  he  used  to  note  down 
different  occurrences ;  it  is  sidCxZ.,  No. 
8,  page  112,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  at  Leyden :  the  following  extract 
is  written  by  Huygens  himself,  with 
whose  hand-writinglam  well  acquainted, 
having  had  occasion  to  peruSe  several  of 
his  manuscripts  and  autograph  letters.* 
On  the  29/A  May,  1 694,  a  Scotchman  qf 
the  name  of  Colin,  informed  me,  that 
Isaac  Newton,  the  celebrated  mathema* 
iician,  eighteen  months  previously,  had 
become  deranged  in  his  mind,  either  from 
too  great  application  to  his  sitidies,  or 
from  excessive  grief  at  having  lost,  by 
fire,  his  chemiad  laboratory  and  some 
papers.  Having  made  observations 
before  the  Chancellor   of  Cambridge, 


*  The  Latin  words  usedlyjr  Hajgens  are  as  fol- 
lows :  **  1694,  die  89  Mali,  narravit  miht  D.  Colin, 
Scotus,  celfb«rriinam  ac  rarum  georoetramt  Ism. 
Mewtoniun,  incidinse  in  phrenitin  abbinc  anno  no  sex 
mensibas.  An  ex  nimii  studit  assiduitate,  an  dolorv 
infortonii,  qood  in  incendio  laboratorium  ehemicnm 
et  scripts  (lassdamamiserat.  Cnm  ad  archiepiscopom 
Cant,  renisset,  ea  locatom  on*  alienatioaem  mentw 
indicarent ;  deindd  ab  amicis  cnra  ^is  .8W»1?ta, 
domoqns  elausa,  remedia  Tolenti  nolenti  adaibita» 
qnibns  jam  sanitatem  roeuperarit,  nt  jam  ano 
Ubram  aaom  Fiineii^oniffl  iataUigwe  uisirUt.** 
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Ufhich  indictUml  iJU  o/imo^mhi  o^  Am 
is^teilect,  he  uxu  takm  care  qf  (y  kk 
frieruU,  and  being  confined  to  Me  home, 
remedies  were  applied,  by  meaneof 
which  he  has  lately  so  far  recovered  hts 
health  as  to  befiu  to  again  uinderstand 
hie  ovm  Prinapia,  Hujrgens  mentioned 
this  circumstance  to  Leibnits,  in  a  let- 
ter, dated  the  8th  of  the  following 
June,  to  which  the  latter  replied  on  the 
twenty-third.  '  I  am  very  happy  that  I 
received  information  of  the  cure  of  Mr. 
Newton,  at  the  same  time  that  I  first 
heard  of  his  illness,  which,  without 
doubt,  must  have  been  moat  alarming. 
It  is  to  men  like  Newton  and  yoursJ^ 
Sir,  that  I  desire  healtli  and  a  long  life.*'* 
This  account  by  Huygens  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  following  extract  from  a 
MS.  at  Cambridge,  written  by  Mr. 
Abraham  de  la  IVyne,  d^ted  Feb.  3, 
1692.  in  which,  after  mentioning  the 
circumstance  of  the  papers  being  set 
fire  to,  he  says,  **  But  when  Mr.  New- 
ton came  from  chapel,  and  had  seen 
what  was  done,  every  one  thought  he 
would  have  run  mad,  he  was  so  tvoubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a 
month  after.**  From  these  details,  it 
would  appear  that  the  mind  of  this 
great  man  was  affected,  either  by  excess 
of  exertion,  or  through  grief  at  seeing  the 
result  of  its  efforts  destroyed  In  truth, 
there  is  nothing  extraormnaty  in  either 
of  these  suppositions ;  nor  ought  we  to 
be  astonished  that  the  first^entiments 
arising  from  the  great  affliction  which 
befell  Newton  were  expressed  without 
violence,  for  his  mind  was,  as  it  were, 
prostrated  under  their  weight.  But  the 
fact  of  a  derangement  in  his  intellect, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
will  explain  how,  after  the  publication 
of  the  Principia,  in  1687,  Newton, 
though  only  forty-five  years  old,  never 
more  gave  to  the  world  a  netv  work  in 
any  branch  of  science ;  and  why  he 
contented  himself  with  merely  nublish- 
ing  those  that  he  had  composed  long  be- 
fore this  epoch,  confining  nimself  to  the 
completion  of  those  parU  that  required 
development  We  may  also  remark, 
that  even  these  explanations  appear  in 
every  case  to  be  taken  from  experiments 
or  observations  previously  made;  as 
fi)r  instance,  the  additions  to  the  second 
•dition  of  the  Principia  in  1713,  the  ex- 
periments on  thick  plates,  on  diffraction, 
i^nd  the  chemical  (queries  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  Optics,  m  1704 ;  for  Newton 
distinctly  announces  them  to  be  taken 
vom  m^usor^to  whi<ih  ha  had  fonxMr* 


If  writtw )  (UMl  Adds,  tbat  thou^  ha  ftlt 

the  necessity  of  extending,  or  of  render- 
ing them  more  perfect,  yet  henceforth 
ii^  subjects  were  no  longer  in  his 
wny.*  Thus  it  appears,  that  though  he 
had  recovered  his  health  sufficienUy  to 
understi^  all  his  researches,  and  even, 
in  some  cases,  to  make  additions  or  use- 
ful alterations  (as  is  shown  by  the  second 
edition  of  the  Principia.  for  which  he 
kept  up  a  veiy  active  mathematical  oor- 
respondenoe  with  Cotes),  yet  he  did  not 
wish  to  undertake  new  labours  in  the 
department  of  science  where  he  had 
done  so  much,  and  where  he  was  so 
well  able  to  conceive  what  remained  to 
do.  But  whether  this  determination 
were  imposed  on  him  by  necessity,  or 
merdy  caused  by  a  sort  of  moral  weari- 
ness, the  result  of  so  long  and  severe 
an  exercise  of  thought,  what  Newton 
had  already  done  is  sufficient  to  plaoe 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  discoverers  in 
every  branch  of  pure  and  apphed 
mathematics.  After  having  admired 
him  as  almost  the  creator  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  one  of  the  chief  promo- 
ters of  mathematical  analysis,  we  must 
acknowledge,  also,  that  to  him  we  owe 
the  first  idea  of  mechanical  chemistry ; 
since  he  regarded  its  combinations  as 
the  result  of  molecular  action,  and  by 
the  boldest  and  most  felicitous  induc- 
tions raised  himself  to  a  conoeption  of 
the  composition  and  variation  in  the 
state  of  bodies,  such  as  before  his  time 
was  unknown  and  unthought  oi  Unit- 
ing so  much  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental knowledge,  Newton  must  hav^ 
been  of  the  greatest  service  in  superin- 
tending ^e  melting  down  of  the  old 
coinage,  which,  from  its  worn  and  de- 
preciated state,  it  was  necessary  to  call 
in ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  in 
three  years  time  (1699)  he  was  recom- 
pensed for  his  services  by  the  lucrative 
appointment  of  Master  of  the  Mint. 
Hitherio,  his  means  had  been  smallf  for 
his  domestic  wants.  This  new  accession 
of  fortune,  however,  did  not  render  him 
unworthy  of  it ;  havin£[  gained  it  by 
merit,  he  maintained  his  title  to  it  bv 
the  use  he  made  of  it  At  this  time,  all 
the  clouds  had  disappeared  with  which 
the  spirit  of  jealousy  had  endeavoured 
to  obscure  his  glory.  He  had  raised 
himself  too  high  to  have  a  rival  remain- 


•  Vide  OpttM,  tad  of  neoBd  book. 

t  Tb«  MUtM  of  Woolstborpe  and  Sostora  w«rt 
Ttlued,  at  that  period,  at  about  801.  per  annum.  Re 
derived,  aleo,  eoae  revenoe  from  tbe  uhrenitj  and 
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^,  and  due  homafi^  wu  paid  from  all 
guarters  to  his  transcendent  talents. 

In  1 690,  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  at 
Paris  being  empowered  by  a  new  Royal 
Charter  to  admit  a  very  small  number 
of  foreign  associates,  hastened  to  make 
this  distinction  jet  more  honourable 
oy  enrolling  on  its  lists  the  name  of 
Newton.  In  4701,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  again  elected  him  to  serve 
in  Parliament 

In  1703,  he  was  chosen  President  at 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a  title 
which  renders  the  person  on  whom  it  i& 
conferred,  as  it  were,  the  public  repre- 
sentative of  philosophy  and  science,  and 
ffives  to  him  an  influence  the  more  use- 
ful, because  it  proceeds  from  voluntary 
i^nfidence.  Newton  was  annually  re- 
elected  to  this  honourable  office,  and 
continued  to  fill  it  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  (a  period  of  twenty-five  vears) ; 
and  finally,  m  1705,  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  ^ne.  He  now  determined  to 
pubhsh  himself,  or  to  allow  others  to 
publish,  his  different  works.  He  first 
gave  to  the  world  his  Optics,  a  treatise 
which  comprises  all  his  researches  on 
}i^ht.  It  would  appear  that,  fatigued 
with  the  petty  attacks  that  his  ideas  on 
these  subjects  had  drawn  upon  him  (in 
1672-5),  Newton  had  resolved  not  to 
publish  this  work  during  the  life  of 
Hooke;  the  latter,  however,  died  in 
1702,  and  the  jealous  influence  iie  had 
been  able  to  exercise  had  previously  ex- 
pired. Newton,  bavins  no  longer  any 
rear  of  controversy,  did  not  delay  pub- 
lishing these  discoveries,  which,  though 
of  a  different  description,'  and  of  a  less 
general  application  than  .those  which  the 
world  haci  admired  in  the  Principia, 
are  not  inferior  to  them  in  the  ongi- 
lialitv  of  their  conception. 

When  the  Optics  appeared,  in  1 704,  it 
was  written  m  English.  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  afterwards  so  celebrated  for  his 
aontroversies  with  Leibnitz,  published  a 
tatin  version  in  1706,  with  which  New- 
ton was  so  satisfied,  that  he  presented 
the  translator  with  500/.  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  aclmowled^ent ;  many 
ffditions  of  the  work  itself,  and  of 
the  translation,  rapidlv  succeeded  each 
other,  both  in  Englana  and  on  the  con 
tinent  Although  the  number  of  edi- 
tions 9hows  how  much  this  treatise  has 
from  that  time  l>een  admured,  yet  its 
whole  merit  has  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated till  within  these  few  years,  ¥men 
new  discoveries,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  polariiation  of  light*  have  rendered 


pereeptible  all  the  tmportanoe  of  e^tam 

very  delicate  phenomena,  whose  general 
existence  Newton  had  pointed  out  in  the 
propagation  of  light,  and  which,  under 
the  names  of  '*  fits  of  easy  transmission 
and  reflection,*'  he  considered  as  essen- 
tiiU  attributes  of  that  principle.  These 
properties  being  so  subtile,  that  they 
escape  all  observations  which  are  not 
extremely  exact,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  so  singular  that,  in  order  to  admit 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  fullest 
conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  the  expe- 
riments which  establish  them,  they 
were,  for  a  long  period,  regarded  merely 
as  ingenious  hypotheses ;  and  it  has  even 
been  thought  in  some  degree  necessary 
to  apologize  for  Newton's  having  men- 
tioned them.  But,  in  the  present  day, 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  these 
prop^es,  with  the  laws  assigned  to 
then^  by  Newton,  are  modifications 
really  and  incontestably  inherent  in  light; 
though  their  existence  must  be  dine* 
rently  conceived  and  q)phed,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  w^  adopt  as  to  tha 
nature  of  the  luminous  principle. 

To  the  first  edition  of  the  Opiictf 
Newton  added  two  analytical  treatises, 
the  one  entitled  '^Enumsratio  linearum 
tertii  ordinu,'"  and  the  other,  •*  Trac^ 
tatits  de  qtmdratura  curvarumJ**  The 
latter  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
method  of  fluxions,  and  its  application 
to  the  quadrature  of  curves,  by  means 
of  expansion  into  infinite  series ;  and 
the  first  a  very  elegant  classification  of 
curves  of  the  third  order,  with  a  clear 
and  rapid  enumeration  of  their  pro- 
perties, which  Newton  probably  had 
discovered  by  the  method  of  expansion, 
enunciated  in  the  former  treatise  j 
though  he  merely  indicates  the  results, 
without  mentioning  the  process  which 
he  had  employed  in  investigating  them. 
These  two  treatises  were  withdrawn 
^m  the  following  editions  of  the  Optics^ 
with  the  subject  of  which  they  were  not 
sufficiently  connected ;  but  we  may  pre- 
sume that  Newton's  object  in  inserting 
them  in  the  edition  of  1704  was  to  in- 
sure his  right  to  the  discovery  and  ap- 
plication of  those  new  analytical  me- 
thods, which,  after  having  been  so  long 
in  his  secret,  and  as  he  supposed,  sole 
possession.  Had  now  for  several  years 
been  making  their  way  with  much 
success  on  the  continent,  and  were  theiri 
producing  new  and  imports  t  results 
in  the  liands  of  foreign  analysts,  par- 
ticularly of  Leibnitz,  i^id  the  Ber- 
iiDullis« 
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The  great  renown  which  Newton  had 
acquired,  caused  all  his  productions  to 
be  received  with  avidity.  Hence  it  was 
tiiat  Whiston  published  in  1707,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  New- 
ton, the  •*  Arithmetica  universalis,** 
which  appears  to  have  been  merely  the 
text  of  the  lectures  on  Algebra,  that  he 
delivered  at  Cambridge,  written  rapidly 
for  his  own  use,  and  not  intended  for 
publication.  Science,  however,  must 
congratulate  itself  on  the  transgression 
of  confidence  that  has  fortunately  made 
this  work  known  ;  for  it  were  impossi- 
sible  to  see  a  more  perfect  model  of  the 
art  by  which  geometrical  or  numerical 
questions  may  be  submitted  to  algebra- 
ical calculation ;  whether  we  regard  the 
happy  choice  of  the  unknown  quantities, 
or  the  ingenious  combination  of  analy- 
tical formulae,  employed  in  finding  the 
simplest  method  of  solution.  A  second 
and  more  complete  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1712,  according  to 
Gravesande,  with  the  participation  of 
Newton  himself— a  proof  that  this  pro- 
duction of  his  youth  appeared  to  him 
neither  unworthy  of  his  name  nor  of  his 
attention. 

It  was  also,  by  the  care  of  some  other 
editor^  but  with  his  consent,  that  in 
1711  a  small  treatise,  entitled  **M€thO' 
dus  differentialis"  was  puWished,  in 
which  he  shows  how  to  draw  s^ parabolic 
curve  through  any  given  number  of 
points — a  determination  which,  when 
reduced  into  formulae,  is  very  useful  in 
the  interpolation  of  series,  and  ia  ap- 
proximating to  the  quadratures  of 
curves. ' 

In  the  same  year,  by  other  hands, 
was  published  the  long-suppressed 
treatise.  '*  Analysis  per  equationes  nu- 
mero  terminorum  iri/initas,"*  which  he 
had  composed  in  1665,  and  in  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  he  had  explained 
his  first  discoveries  in  fluxions,  and  in 
expansions,  by  means  of  infinite  series. 
A  copy  of  this  dissertation  had  formerly 
been  taken  by  Collins,  fi-om  the  ori- 
ginal sent  to  him  by  Barrow ;  and  hav- 
ing been  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  death,  leave  was  obtained  from 
Newton  to  publish  it — a  permission 
which  he  probably  ^ave  the  more  wil- 
lingly, as  the  work  bems^  of  old  date,  in- 
contestably  established  his  claims  to  the 
invention  of  the  new  method. 

Newton  formerly  had  prepared,  on  the 
same  subject,  a  more  extensive  treatise, 
entitled  •*  A  method  ofFluxionsr  which 
"e  proposed  to  join  as  an  introduction 


to  a  treatise  on  algebra,  byKinekhuvseo^ 
of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  publish 
an  edition  in  1672 :  this,  without  doubt, 
would  have  been  more  valuable  than 
the  book  itself,  but  his  fear  of  scientific 
quarrels  induced  him  then  td  keep  his 
manuscript  secret.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  again  thought  of  publish- 
ing it,  but  it  was  not  printed  till  after 
his  death.  The  same  apprehension  had, 
as  we  have  already  said,  prevented  him 
fi^m  publishing  his  **  Optical  Lectures'* 
delivered  at  Cambridge.  Happily,  how- 
ever, he  had  entrusted  copies  to  many 
penfons,  and  among  others,  to  Gregory, 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  one 
of  which  being  printed  three  years  after 
his  death,  has  preserved  to  us  this  work. 
It  presents  a  very  detailed  experimental 
exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  com- 
position and  decomposition  of  light,  with 
their  most  usual  applications :  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  Optics  without  the  most  diffi- 
cult part,  viz.  the  theory  of  colours  pro- 
duced by  thin  plates ;  but,  in  the  other 
parts,  fully  developed  both  by  calcula- 
tions and  by  numerous  experiments.  In 
this  form,  it  was  extremely  proper  for 
the  use  to  which  Newton  intended  it, 
and  at  this  day  it  offers  a  most  valuable 
model  for  an  elementary  exposition  of 
phenomena  by  experiment. 

Here  would  terminate  our  account  of 
the  works  on  which  the  fame  of  Newton 
reposes,  had  not  a  new  literary  dispute 
(about  1712),  which,  in  fact,  he  did  not 
provoke,  and  the  existence  of  which, 
perhaps,  he  more  than  once  re^tted, 
completely  revealed  all  the  fertility  of 
his  wondmul  genius,  and  assembled  a 
multitude  of  analytical  discoveries, 
which  we  find  in  the  correspondence 
that  ensued.  We  have  seen  that  New- 
ton, for  a  long  time,  obstinately  guarded 
the  secret  of  his  discoveries,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  method  of  fluxions, 
of  which  he  justly  foresaw  the  future 
utility  in  calculating  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Hqwever,  in  1676,  Leibnitz 
having  heard  of  the  new  results  that 
Newton  was  said  to  have  obtained  by 
means  of  infinite  series,  testified  to  Ol- 
denburg the  desire  he  felt  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  The  latter  induced 
Newton  not  to  refiise  a  connnunication 
which  couJd  not  but  be  honourable  to 
him.  In  consequence  (23rd  of  June» 
1676),  Newton  sent  to  Oldenburg  a 
letter  to  be  transmitted  to  Leibnitz,  in 
^rhich  he  gave  expressions  for  the  ex- 
pansion in  series  of  binomial  powers,  of 
the  sine  in  terms  of  the  arc,  of  the  ara 
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m  terms  of  its  sine,  and  of  elliptical, 
circular,  and  hyperl)olic  functions,  with- 
out, however,  any  demonstration  or  in- 
dication of  the  means  he  had  used  for 
obtaining  these  results ;  merely  stating 
that  he  possessed  a  method  by  which, 
when  these  series  were  given,  he  could 
obtain  the  quadratures  of  the  curves 
from  which  they  were  derived,  as  well 
as  the  surfaces  and  centres  of  ^vity  of 
the  solids  formed  by  their  rotation.  This 
may  in  fact  be  done  by  considering  each 
term  of  these  series  as  the  ordinate  of  a 
particular  curve,  and  by  then  applying 
the  method  previously  given  by  Merca- 
tor,  for  squaring  curves,  of  which  the  or- 
dinates  are  expressed  rationally  in  terms 
of  the  abscissa.  This  is  precisely  what 
Leibnitz  remarked  in  his  answer  to 
Newton  on  the  27th  of  the  following 
August,  adding  that  he  should  be  dad 
to  Imow  the  demonstration  of  the  theo- 
rems on  which  Newton  founded  his 
method  of  reducing  into  series ;  but  that, 
for  himself,  though  he  recognized  the 
utility  of  Uiis  method,  he  employed 
another,  which  consisted  in  decomposing 
the  given  curve  into  its  superficial  ele- 
ments, and  in  transforming  these  infi- 
nitely small  elements  into  others,  equi- 
valent  to  them,  but  belonging  to  a 
curve  whose  ordinate  was  expressed 
rationally  in  terms  of  the  abscissa,  so 
that  the  method  of  Mercator  might  be 
applied  in  squaring  it  After  giving 
different  explanations  of  this  method,  he 
declares  in  express  terms  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  *•  all  problems,  except 
those  of  Diophantes,  can  be  resolved  by 
it  alone,  or  oy  series,**  as  Newton  had 
affirmed  in  his  letter;  and  among  the 

Eroblems  whidi  elude  these  processes, 
e  mentions  the  case  of  finding  curves 
from  their  tangents;  adding  that  he 
had  already  treated  many  questions  of 
this  sort  by  means  of  a  direct  analysis, 
and  that  the  most  difficult  had  been 
thus  solved.  This  was  more  than 
enough  to  show  Newton  that  Leibnitz 
was  at  least  upon  the  track  of  the  infi- 
nitesimal calculus,  if  he  did  not  possess 
it  already;  and,  therefore,  in  his  an- 
swer (dated  Oct  24lh,  though  appa- 
rently delivered  to  Leibnitz  much  later), 
filter  ^ving  the  explanations  requested 
l^  Leibnitz  on  the  formation  of  binomial 
series,  and  after  stating  to  him  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas,  by  means  of  which  he 
had  discovered  them,  Newton  hastens 
to  declare  that  he  possesses  for  drawing 
tangents  to  curves  a  method  equally 
•{^lioable  to  equations,  whether  disen* 


gaged  or  not  of  radical  quantities ; 
"  but,"  he  adds,  "  as  I  cannot  push 
further  the  explication  of  this  method,  I 
have  concealed  the  principle  in  this 
ana^am/** 

He  announced  that  he  had  estab- 
lished on  this  foundation  many  theorems 
for  simplifying  the  quadrature  of  curves, 
and  gave  expressions  for  the  areas  in 
terms  of  the  ordinates  in  several 
simple  cases;  but  he  enveloped  both 
the  method  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  rested  in  another  anagram^ 
more  complicated  than  the  first. 

The  evident  object  of  Newton,  in 
this  letter,  was  to  place  his  claims  to . 
priori^  of  invention  in  the  hands  of 
Leibnitz  himself.  The  noble  frankness 
of  Leibnitz  appears  on  this  occasion  to 
the  greatest  advantage :  for  in  his  an- 
swer to  Newton  (21st  of  June,  1677) 
he  employs  neither  anagram  nor  eva- 
sion, but  details  simply  and  openly  the 
method  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus, 
with  the  differential  notation,  the  rules 
of  differentiation,  the  formation  of  diffe- 
rential equations,  and  the  applications 
of  these  processes  to  various  questions 
in  analysis  and  ^ometry;  and,  what 
mathematicians  will  consider  as  far  from 
being  unimpNortant,  the  figures  employed 
in  the  exposition  of  these  methods  offer 
precisely  i^  same  letters,  and  the  same 
method  oWnotation,  that  Leibnitz  had 
used  in  his  first  letter  of  the  14th  of 
April  the  preceding  year.  Newton 
made  no  reply  to  this  memorable  letter* 
either  because  he  no  longer  felt  the 
wisHf  or  because,  from  Oldenburg's 
death,  (which  happened  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,)  tie  had  no  longer  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Leibnitz  published  his  differential 
method  in  the  Leipzig  Acts  for  1684,  in 
a  form  exactly  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  sent  to  Newton.  No  claim  was  set 
up  at  that  time  to  contest  his  right  of 
discovery,  and  Newton  himself,  three 
vears  aftenoarde,  eternalized  that  right 
by  recognizing  it  in  the  Principia,  in  the 
following  terms.!  "  In  a  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  about  ten  years 
ago,  between  that  very  celebrated  mar 
thematician  G.  Leibnitz  and  myself,  I 
mennoned  to  him  that  I  possessed  a 
method  (which  I  concealed  in  an  ana- 
gram)   for   determining   maxima  and 

•  The  letters  composing  the  uafram  fonned  th« 
following  wentew' data  e^uatioMe  qtwtcnmaiu 
Jlutntes  qminHtatei  involveiUt,  JluMonu  tatMirt 
et  vice  versA.  .,     ,  .^  « 
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isinima,  ibr  drawing  tatigentit  and  for 
similar  operations,  which  was  equally 
applicable  both,  to  rational  and  irra- 
tional quantities:  that  illustrious  man 
replied  that  he  also  had  fallen  on  a  me- 
^od  of  the  same  kind  {se  qveque  in 
^ftumodimethodum  inddisse),  and  com* 
munieated  to  me  his  method,  which 
scarcely  differed  from  mine,  except  in 
the  notation  and  the  idea  of  the  g&ae* 
ration  of  quantities/* 

There  is  a  curious  ambiguity  in  the 
words,  **he  replied  that  he  had  fallen 
on  a  method  of  the  same  kind,""  which, 
to  those  who  had  ^t  seen  the  letters 
that  were  interchan^,  might  convey 
the  idea,  that  Leibnitz  had  discovered 
the  key  to  Newton*s  anagram ;  but  this 
meaning  is  not  to  be  found  in  Leibnitz*8 
letter;  he  only  announces  a  supposi- 
tion, honourable  to  his  character,  viz. 
that  the  concealed  method  of  Newton  has, 
perhaps,  some  connexion  with  that  which 
ne  communicates  to  him.  With  this 
explanation,  the  above  passage  in  the 
Prmcipia  is  in  truth  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  Leibnitz's  claims.  It  was  so 
considered  by  every  one  when  it  ap- 
peared, and  during  twenty  years  Leib- 
nitz was  allowed,  without  any  dispute, 
to  develope  all  the  parts  of  tlie  differen- 
tial calculus,  and  to  deduce  from  it  an 
immense  number  of  brilli^  applica- 
tions, which  seemed  to  extena  the  power 
of  mathematical  analysis  far  beyond  any 
preconceived  limits.  In  this  interval, 
Wallis,  by  publishing  the  above-men- 
tioned letters  between  Leibnit^and 
Newton,  only  rendered,  if  possibl*  the 
claims  of  the  former  more  complete  and 
more  incontestable  in  the  eyes  of  every 
impartial  person.  Itv^ras  not  till  1699 
that  Nicholas  Fatio  de  Duillier,*  in  a 
Memoir,  in  which  he  employed  the  in- 
finitesimal calculus,  claimed,  in  favour 
or  Newton,  the  first  invention  of  it ; 
«•  and,"  added  he,  "  with  regard  to 
what  .Mr.  Leibnitz,  the  second  inventor 
of  this  calculus  may  have  borrowed  from 
Newton,  I  refer  to  the  judgment  of  those 
persons  who  have  seen  the  letters  and 
manuscripts  relating  to  this  business.** 
Did  Fatio  really  believe  what  he  was 
Writing,  or  did  he  wish  to  flattgr  the 
national  pride  of  the  country  in  which 
he  lived  ?  or  was  he  not  in  some  manner 
irritated  at  Leibnitz  having  rendered  so 
little  justice  to  the  Principia,  and  at  his 
appearing  to  arrogate  to  himsdf  a  sort 
of  empire  over  all  discoveries  made  by 

*  A  OtnereM  Mfltedki  E&glMkd. 


tiieaid  of  the  new'cwlmiktt  ?  Thtieituei- 
tions  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  bttt 
the  two  latter  suppositions  are  the  most 
probable.  Leibnitz  replied,  by  stating 
the  facts,  and  quotitu;  his  letters,  ani 
the  testimony  renderedto  him  by  NewtoA 
himself.  Y^Xvd  was  silent;  and  thtrt 
the  matter  stood  till  1704,  when  N«wton 
published  the  Optbs.  In  giving  an  ao* 
eount  of  the  treaHee  on  the  quadraiur 
9f  curves,  which  was  joined  to  thii 
Work,  the  editor  of  the  I.eipzig  Acts  na* 
ttirally  mentioned  the  evident  'analogy 
that  existed  between  Newton^s  method 
of  fluxions  and  the  differential  caleuluri 
which  had  been  published  twenty  yeam 
previously  by  Leibnitz,  in  the  sam« 
Ads,  and  which  had  since  beeome  the 
means  of  making  an  infinity  of  analytic 
cal  discoveries.  In  comparing  the  two 
methods,  the  editor  (whom  Newton 
supposes  to  have  been  Leibnitz  himself) 
did  not  precisely  say,  that  the  method 
of  fluxions  was  a  mere  transformation 
of  the  differential  calculus  ;  but  he  used 
terms  which  might  bear  such  an  inter- 
pretation. This  was  the  signal  for  attack, 
on  the  part  of  the  £nglish  writers :  one  of 
the  most  violent  of  them,  Keil,  professot 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  said,  in  a  paper 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, not  only  that  Newton  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  but 
also  that  Leibnitz  had  stolen  it  from 
him,  by  merely  changing  the  name  and 
the  notation  used  by  Newton.  This 
produced  an  indignant  reply  from  Leib^ 
nitz,  who  had  the  imprudence  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Royal  Society,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  tri- 
bunal which  was  presided  over  by  his 
rival.  The  society,  with  scrupulous  fide- 
lity, collected  all  the  original  letters  that 
could  be  found  bearing  on  the  matter 
in  question,  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
the  facts,  its  conduct  was  unimpeach- 
able ;  but  the  most  important  and  deli* 
cate  part  of  the  business,  viz.  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  papers,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  be  deduced  by  them,  it 
referred  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  itself, 
who  were  not  known,  and  about  whose 
appointment  Leibnitz  was  not  consulted. 
Tnese  arbitrators  decided  that  Newton 
had  indubitably  been  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  method  of  fluxions,  a  truth  which 
is  certainly  incontestable  in  the  sense 
that  discovery  and  invention  are  syno- 
nimous  terms ;  but  they  also  added  two 
assertions,  which  can  only  be  consklered 
as  the  expression  of  their  personal  opi- 
nion^first^  that  the  d^eremud  and 
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Jf^xtotud  mefhodil  are  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  and,  secondly,  that  Leibnitz  mtist 
have  seen  a  letter  of  Newton'sr  (dated 
10th  December,  1672,)  in  which  the 
method  of  fluxions  is  described  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  clear  for  anv  intelli* 
getit  person  to  understand.  Now  of 
fiiese  two  assertions,  the  second  is  not 
proved  in  any  one  of  its  parts,  and  the 
letter  of  Newton  alluded  to,  appears, 
Iwjcording  to  his  custom,  to  have  been 
more  intended  for  establishing  his  right, 
than  proper  for  indicating  the  manner 
of  attaining  his  method.  With  regard 
to  the  first  assertion,  that  the  methods 
are  absolutely  identical,  it  may  easily  be 
refuted  by  the  simple  consideration,  that 
if  the  method  of  fluxions  alone  existed 
at  the  present  moment,  the  invention  of 
^he  differential  calculus  with  its  nota- 
tion, and  its  principle  of  decomposition 
into  infinitely  small  elements,  would  still 
be  an  admirable  discovery,  and  one 
which  would  immediately  bring  to  light 
a  number  of  applications,  which  we  now 
possess,  but  which  probably  would  not 
nave  been  obtdnable  without  its  assist- 
ance. Admitting  then,  as  certain,  the 
priority  of  Newton's  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  think  that  the  reserve  he  main- 
tained re^rarding  it  left  the  field  open  to 
all  other  mventors ;  and  that  from  the 
general  tendency  of  the  mathematical 
researches  of  that  period,  both  Leibniti 
and  Newton  might  have  separately  ar- 
rived by  diflfierent  means  at  the  know- 
ledge of  a  method,  the  want  of  which 
was  then  so  sensibly  felt  in  all  analvtical 
researches.  The  quarrel  between  New- 
ton and  Leibnitz  has  not  been  without 
advantage  to  mathematical  science; 
since  it  produced  the  precious  collection 
of  letters  on  infinitesimal  analysis,  col- 
lected by  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  1712,  under  the  name  of  the 
Commercium  Bpistolicum.  But  as  re- 
|rards  these  two  great  men  themselves, 
me  bitterness  with  which  it  inspired  the 
one  against  the  other,  became  the  tor- 
ment and  the  misfortune  of  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives.  Newton  went  so  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  Leibnitz  had  deprived 
him  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  then 
that  this  calculus  was  identical  with 
Barrow's  method  of  tangents :  an  asser- 
tion of  which  he  could  not  but  have 
perceived  the  injustice,  since,  if  he  pre- 
tended, on  the  one  hand,  that  the  difi'e- 
rential  calculus  and  the  method  efflux- 
ions were  the  same,  he  must  have  also 
admitted  the  method  of  fluxions  to  be 
identical  with  Barrow*8  method  of  taa«* 


gents,  an  assertion  which  he  was  flir 
from  adntittinff.  Newton  suffered  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  so  fkr  as  to  pre- 
tend that  the  paragraph  inserted  in  the 
Principia,  by  whicn  he  had  so  openly 
acknowledged  the  independent  rights  of 
Leibnitz,  was  by  no  means  intended  to 
render  him  that  testimony,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  establish  the  priori^  of  the 
method  of  fluxions  over  that  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  Newton's  animosity 
was  not  even  calmed  by  the  death  of 
Leibnitz,  in  1716 :  for  ne  immediately 
afterwards  printed  two  manuscript  letters 
of  Leibnitz,  written  in  the  preceding 
year,  accompanied  with  a  bitter  retuta- 
tion.  Six  years  later,  (in  1722)  he 
caused  a  new  edition  of  the  Commer- 
cium Epistolicum  to  be  printed,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  placed  a  very  partial 
extract  from  this  Collection.  This 
was  apparently  made  by  himself,  and 
had  already  appeared  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Leibnitz,  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1715.  Rnally, 
Newton  had  the  weakness  to  leave  out, 
or  allow  to  be  left  out,  in  the  thhxl  edi- 
tion of  the  Principia,  published  under 
his  own  inspection,  1725,  the  famous 
Scholium,  in  which  he  had  admitted  the 
rights  of  Ws  rival  To  render  such  con- 
duct, not  to  say  excusable,  but  even 
compreheivible,  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  must  so  well  have  Known  that  the 
only  tribunal  that  can  decide  on  such 
causes  is  impartial  posterity,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Leibnitz,  on  his  side, 
had  lather  been  less  passionate  nor  less 
unjusT.  Hurt  by  the  unexpected  publi- 
cation of  the  Commercium  Epistolicum,  ' 
and  irritated  by  a  decision,  given  with- 
out his  knowledge,  by  judges  whom  he 
had  not  appointed,  and  who  had  not 
waited  for  his  defence,  he  summoned 
contrary  testimonies  in  his  support. 
Leibnitz  had  the  misfortune  to  produce 

E roofs  equally  exaggerated  with  those 
rought  forward  by  Newton.  He  print- 
ed, and  spread  throughout  Europe,  an 
anonymous  letter  (since  discovered  to 
have  b)een  written  by  J.  Bernoulli),  ex- 
tremely iiyurious  to  Newton,  whom  it 
represented  as  having  fabricated  his  me- 
thod ^fluxions  from  the  differential  cal- 
culus. Leibnitz  commit  ted  a  still  greater 
fault.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  daughter- 
in  law  to  George  the  Ilrst  This  princess, 
endowed  with  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
had  received  Newton  with  extreme  kind- 
ness, and  was  fond  of  conversing  with 
him.    She  declared  that  she  esteemed 
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liersdf  happx  in  liTiqg  at  a  time  thai 
enabled  her  to  become  acquainted  with 
so  ^eat  a  genius.  Leibnitz  made  use 
of  his  correspondence  with  the  princess, 
to  lower  Newton  in  her  eyes,  and  to 
represent  his  philosophy  to  her  not  only 
as  physically  false, but  also  as  dangerous 
in  a  religious  point  of  view ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  inconceivable,  he  founded 
these  accusations  on  passages  in  the 
Principia,  and  in  the  Optics,  which 
Newton  had  evidently  composed  and 
inserted  with  intentions  sincerely  re- 
li^ous,  and  as  genuine  professions  of 
his  firm  belief  in  a  divme  Providence. 
For  instancy,  in  explaining  the  true  me- 
thod to  be  pursued  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, Newton  says,  in  his  Twenty-eighth 
Query,  **  the  main  business  of  this  science 
is  to  ai^e  from  phenomena,  without 
feigning  hypotheses,  and  to  deduce 
causes  from  effects,  till  we  come  to  the 
very  First  Cause ;  which  certainty  is  not 
mechanical :  and  not  only  to  unfold  the 
mechanism  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  to 
resolve  these  and  such  like  questions. 
What  is  there  in  places  almost  empty 
of  matter,  and  whence  is  it,  that  the 
sun  and  planets  nuvitate  towards  one 
another,  without  dense  matter  between 
them  ?  Whence  is  it  that  nature  doth 
nothing  in  vain,  and  whence  arises  all 
that  onler  and  beauty,  which  we  see  in 
the  world  ?  To  what  end  are  comets, 
and  whence  is  it  that  planets  move  all 
one  and  the  same  way,  in  orbs  concen- 
tric, while  comets  move  all  manner  of 
ways  in  orbs  very  eccentric ;  and  what 
hinders  the  fixed  stars  from  fallinfupon 
one  another  ?  How  came  the  bodies  of 
animals  to  be  contrived  with  so  much 
art  ?  and  for  what  ends  were  their  seve- 
ral parts  ?  was  the  eye  contrived  without 
skill  in  optics,  and  the  ear  without  know- 
ledge of  sounds  ?  How  do  the  motions  of 
the  body  follow  from  the  will,  and 
whence  is  the  instinct  in  animals  ?  Is  not 
the  sensoryof  animals  that  place  to  which 
the  sensitive  substance  is  present ;  and 
into  which  the  sensible  species  of  things 
are  carried  through  the  nerves  and  brain, 
that  there  they  may  be  perceived,  by 
theur  immediate  presence  to  that  sub- 
stance ?  And  ^ese  things beingrightly 
dispatched,  does  it  not  appear  frflbi  phe- 
nomena, that  there  is  a  Being  incorpo- 
real, living,  intelligent,  omnipresent, 
who  in  infinite  space,  as  it  were,  in  his 
sensory,  sees  the  things  themselves  inti- 
mately, and  thoroughly  perceives  them, 
and  comprehends  them  wholly  by  their 
immolate  presence  to   himself;  and 


which  things,  the  imtfltt  onty,  carrMd 

through  the  organs  of  sense  into  our 
little  sensoriums,  are  there  seen  and  be- 
held, by  that  which  in  us  perceives  and 
thinks;  and  though  every  true  step 
made  in  this  philosophy  bring  us  not 
immediately  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
First  Cause,  yet  it  brings  us  nearer  to  it» 
and  on  that  account  is  to  be  highly 
valued  P-* 

It  is  thus  that  Newton  speaks  of  a 
Supreme  Being;  and  even  those  who 
might  diroute  the  arguments  which 
he  gives  for  such  an  existence,  must 
still  recognize,  in  this  passa^,  the 
sentiments  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued 
with  religious  feelings,  and  convinced 
of  their  true  foundation.  It  was 
upon  this  ground,  however,  that  Leib- 
mtz  attacked  him  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  princess :  "it  appears," 
says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  that  na* 
tural  religion  is  diminishing  extremely 
in  England ; "  and  he  cites  as  a  proof  the 
works  of  Locke,  and  the  above  passage 
from  Newton ;  elsewhere  he  says,  '*  that 
these  principles  are  precisely  those  of 
the  materiahsts/*  When  we  see  a  mind 
of  the  order  of  that  of  Leibnitz  ex- 
pressing itself  with  such  blind  contempt 
for  the  grand  and  .incontrovertible  dis- 
covery of  universal  gravitation,  and 
employing  such  arguments  in  objecting 
to  it,  we  are  disposed  to  compassionate 
the  occasional  weakness  of  the  finest  in- 
tellects'»  and  to  deplore  the  petty  passions 
which  tarnish  the  splendour  of  genius* 
The  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  this 
accusation  was  addressed  increased  its 
importance  in  those  days.  The  king  was 
informed  of  the  matter,  and  expressed 
his  expectation  that  Newton  would  reply. 
It  would  appear  that  it  was  this  autho- 
rity that  determined  Newton  personally 
to  enter  the  lists  ;  but  he  only  undertook 
the  defence  of  the  mathematical  part  of 
the  question;  the  philosophical  ^eirt  he 
left  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  though  inferior 
as  a  matliematician,  was  a  letter  meta- 
physician than  himself.  From  this  re- 
sulted a  great  number  of  letters,  written 
by  Clarke  and  Leibnitz  to  each  other, 
which  were  all  inspected  by  the  princess. 
In  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  as 
often  happens,  the  original  question  was 
lost  amidst  collateral  disquisitions.*  On 
reading  these  letters,  it  must  excite  sur- 
prise that  a  woman  of  rank  could  amuse 
herself  with  discussions  of  this  sort. 


*  These  letters  were  published  ia  Frsaee  bj  Dey 
ButiyeAOX. 
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tnixed  tip  as  tbef  were  with  the  coarse 
and  erudite  lests  made  use  of  by  Leib- 
nitz. To  this  taste,  however,  of  the 
princess  for  serious  matters  we  owe 
our  acquaintance  with  a  work  of  New- 
ton, very  different  from  those  that 
we  have  hitherto  mentioned.  Con- 
versinsf  on^  day  on  some  historical  sub- 
ject, Newton  explained  to  her  a  system 
of  chronolo^,  which  he  had  formerly 
composed,  simply  for  amusement  The 
princess  was  so  much  pleased  with  it, 
that  she  requested  a  copy,  for  her  oum 
use,  on' which  latter  condition  Newton 
complied  with  her  request :  he,  however, 
gave  also  a  copy  to  the  Abb6  Conti, 
who  had  made  himself  remarkable  by 
interfering  in  the  disputes  between  Leib- 
nitz and  Newton.  No  sooner  was  the 
Abb^  in  Paris,  than  he  communicated 
this  manuscript  to  the  world.  It  was 
immediately  translated  and  printed,  not 
only  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  Newton,  but  even  accompanied  with 
a  refutation  by  Freret  Newton  had 
thus  the  mortification  to  hear  at  the 
same  time  of  the  publication  and  reply, 
without  having  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
transaction;  and  was  hence  obliged, 
though  contrary  to  his  original  inten- 
tion, at  least  to  give  a  more  correct  edi- 
tion ;  but  he  was  only  able  to  prepare 
one :  it  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death 
in  1728. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another  work 
of  Newton,  which,  though  appeanng 
to  differ  much  in  its  title  nrom  the  one 
we  have  just  mentioned,  is,  like  it,  an 
historical  memoir;  the  title  is,  **Ob$er' 
voHons  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Holy 
Writ,  pciiicularly  the  Prophecies  of 
Danietand  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John:* 
Notwithstanding  the  singularity  such  a 
subject  appears  to  oflEer,  when  treated  of 
by  a  mind  like  that  of  Newton,  we  Ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  more  persons  have 
spoken  of  this  dissertation  than  have 
given  themselves  the  trouble  to  read  it ; 
it  therefore  becomes  our  duty  here  to 
point  out  more  particularly  the  object 
which  Newton  had  m  view,  and  his 
manner  of  proceeding.  The  ^und- 
work  of  his  reasoning  is  concisely  ex- 
pressed by  the  followmg  words  in  the 
work  itseft :  * — 

"  The  folly  of  interpreters  hath  been  to 
foretell  times  and  things  by  this  pro- 
phe<nr>  as  if  God  desiffned  to  make  them 
prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not 
only  exposed  themselves,  but  brought 

*  Aft  of  ApOWljpM, 


the  prophecy  also  into  contempt  The 
(lesign  of  God  was  much  otherwise. 
He  gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  not  to  ratify  men's 
curiosities,  by  enabling  them  to  fore- 
know things ;  but  that  after  they  were 
fulfilled,  they  might  be  interpreted  by 
the  event ;  and  his  own  Providence,  not 
the  inteiT)reters',  be  then  manifested 
thereby  to  the  world.  Now,"  says  New- 
ton, **  for  understanding  the  prophecies,, 
we  are  in  the  first  place  to  acquaint  our- 
selves  with  the  fi^rative  language  of 
the  prophets;  this  language  is  taken 
from  the  analogy  between  the  world  na- 
tural and  an  empire  or  kingdom  con- 
sidered as  a  world  politic"*  He  then 
successively  enters  into  all  the  details  of 
this  connexion ;  first  of  all  considering 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  represent- 
ing thrones  and  people ;  then  taxing  the 
asb-onomical  phenomena,  the  rain,  the 
hail,  the  meteors,  the  animals,  the  vege- 
tables, their  different  parts,  their  diffe- 
rent actions,  and  those  of  man  himself ; 
and  finally,  every  thing  in  the  material 
world,  as  having  a  peculiar  mystic  sig- 
nification which  he  fixes  and  defines : 
"  for  instance,*'  says  he,  **  when  a  beast 
or  man  is  put  for  a  kingdom,  his  parts 
and  qualities  are  put  for  the  analogous 
parts  and  qualities  of  the  kingdom :  as 
the  head  of  a  beast  for  the  great  men 
who  precede  and  govern ;  the  tail  for 
the  inferior  people  who  follow  and  are 
governed  ;  tne  heads,  if  more  than  one, 
for  the  number  of  capital  parts,  or  dy- 
nasties or  dominions  in  the  kingdom, 
whether  collateral  or  successive,  with 
respect  to  the  civil  government;  the 
horns  on  any  head  for  the  number  of 
kingdoms  in  that  head,  with  respect  to 
mihtaryj>ower;  seeinjg  for  understand- 
ing and  policy ;  and  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion for  iriTXMrf/,  bishops ;  speaking  for 
making  laws;  the  mouth  for  a  lawgiver, 
&c.  &c."  t  Down  to  this  point  we  find, 
in  fact,  nothing  new,  except  the  precise 
and,  in  some  degree,  systematic  expla- 
nation of  the  method  of  interpretation : 
for  at  bottom  this  method  is  that  which 
has  been  employed  by  all  commentators ; 
and  it  is  really  impossible  to  employ 
any  other,  in  applying  a  propheor  wnicn 
is  not  explicit  m  its  terms.  The  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  Newton's  work 
is,  that  havinjB^  thus  made  his  glossary 
beforehand,  it  often  suffices  him  for 
explaining  a  prophecy,  to  place  the  figu^ 

*  Propbeciet,  part  L  ehaiK  i. 
t  rTqpkteiM,i«rt  1.  ckap.  S.  &  8. 
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rahve  terms  word  for  word  opposite 
to  the  explanations :  by  these  means  he 
makes  a  ouicker  and  more  extended 
progress.  We  will  not  follow  him  in  the 
vast  career  he  proposed  to  go  orer. 
Furnished  with  what  he  considered  a  key 
to  prophetical  language,  he  successively 

Suestions  Daniel  and  St  John,  and  en- 
eavours  to  produce,  from  their  prophe- 
cies, the  historical  events  that  have 
taken  place  since  their  time.  His  work 
is  immense ;  it  embraces  not  only  the 
principal  epochs,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant events,  in  the  ancient  and  in  a  part 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  also  a  itiultitude 
of  particular  facts,  of  chronological  ob- 
servations, and  of  researches  on  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  showing  deep 
and  extensive  knowledge,  taken  from 
the  most  authentic  sources.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  detailed  applications  by 
which  Newton  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  away  in  this  singular  compo- 
sition, and  at  the  same  time  not  to  leave 
uhnoticed  the  spirit  of  prejudice  of 
which  unhappily  it  bears  the  stamp,  we 
will  extract  a  passage  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  chapters  of  the  first  part.  New- 
ton has  explained  the  ten  horns  of  the 
fourth  beast  of  Daniel  by  the  ten  king- 
doms which  the  barbarians  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
west,  and  has  rapidly  traced  the  history 
of  each  of  these  kingdoms,  in  order  to 
show  how  it  agrees  with  the  prophecies. 
It  remains  to  explain  the  eleventn  horn 
of  the  same  beast :  the  words  of  scrip- 
ture are :  "  Now  Daniel  considered  tne 
horns,  and  behold  there  came  up  among 
them  another  horn,  before  whom  there 
were  three  of  the  &rst  horns  plucked  up 
by  t)ie  roots ;  and  behold  in  this  horn 
were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things,  and  his 
look  was  more  stout  than  his  fellows, 
and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the 
saints,  and  prevailed  against  them :  and 
one  who  stood  by,  and  made  Daniel 
know  the  interpretation  of  these  things, 
told  him,  that  the  ten  horns  were  ten 
kings  that  should  arise,  and  another 
should  arise  after  them  and  be  diverse 
from  the  first,  and  he  should  subdue 
three  kings,  and  speak  great  words 
against  the  Most  High,  and  wear  out  the 
saints,  and  think  to  change  times  and 
laws :  and  that  they  should  be  §[iven 
into  his  hands  until  a  time  and  times 
and  half  a  time.**  **  Now,'*  says  New- 
ton, "kings  are  put  for  kingdoms  as 
above ;  and  therefore  the  little  horn  is  a 
little  kingdom.    It  was  a  horn  of  the 


fourth  beast,  and  rooted  up  three  of 
his  first  horns;  and  therefore  we 
are  to  look  for  it  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Latin  empire,  after  the 
lise  of  the  ten  horns.  But  it  was  a 
kingdom  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
other  ten  kingdoms,  having  a  life  or 
soul  peculiar  to  itself,  with  eyes  and  a 
mouni.  By  its  eyes  it  was  a  seer ;  and 
by  its  mouth  speaking  great  things,  and 
changing  times  and  laws,  it  was  a  pro- 
phet as  well  as  a  king.  Aiid  such  a  seer, 
a  prophet,  and  a  king,  is  the  church  of 
Rome."  Newton  tifien  supports  this 
analogy  by  an  historical  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  papal  power, 
the  details  of  which  he,  in  succession, 
compares  with  the  prophecy.  Newton 
carries  this  investigation  no  further  ihim 
the  last  half  of  the  ei^th  century,  be- 
cause,** says  he,  "  the  Pope,  by  acquir- 
ing temporal  power,  is  clearly  desig- 
nated by  the  prophet :  '*  but  carried  be- 
yond the  limits  previously  assigned  by 
himself  to  interpreters,  he  goes  on  to 
predict  the  epoch  of  the  fall,  or  at  least 
decline  of  this  temporal  power,  for 
translating  the  expression  of  Daniel, 
"  a  time  and  times  and  half  a  tame,*'  by 
1260  solar  years,  and  indicating  the  year 
800  as  about  the  point  to  count  from, 
he  fixes  the  fatal  term  to  be  about  the 
year  2060.  We  must  remark,  that  this 
conclusion  is  not,  in  his  work,  as  in 
those  of  some  other  protestant  writers, 
dictated  by  any  septarian  or  party  feel- 
ing ;  he  states  it  with  all  the  calm  of 
entire  conviction,  and  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  evident  demonstration.  It 
appears  to  be  not  Newton,  but  St  John 
and  Daniel,  who  attack  the  power  of 
modem  Rome,  who  characterize  it  by 
injurious  terms,  and  finally  predict  its 
ruin* 

It  win,  doubtless,  be  asked,  how  a 
mmd  of  the  character  and  force  of  New- 
ton's, so  habituated  to  the  severity  of 
mathematical  considerations,  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  observation  of  real  pheno- 
mena so  methodical,  and  so  cautious, 
even  at  his  boldest  moments  in  physical 
speculation,  and  conseauently  so  well 
aware  of  the  conditions  oy  which  alone 
truth  is  to  be  discovered,  could  put 
together  such  a  number  of  conjectures, 
without  noticing  the  extreme  improba- 
bility that  is  involved  ih  all  of  them, 
from  the  infinite  number  of  arbitrary 
postulates  on  which  he  endeavours  to 
establish  his  system.  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  taken  entirely 
from  the  ideas  and  the  habits  of  the  b^ 
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in  which  Newton  Ihred.  Not  only  was 
Newton  profoundly  religious,  but  his 
whole  life  was  spent,  and  all  his  affec- 
tions were  concentrated  in  a  circle  of  men, 
who,  holding  the  same  doctrines,  consi- 
sidered  themselves  bound  by  their  station 
or  profession  to  defend  and  propagate 
them.  The  English  philosophers  of  that 
period  took  pleasure  in  combining  the 
researches  of  science  with  theological 
discussion ;  to  which  they  were  the  more 
inclined,  because  the  cause  of  pro- 
testantism had  identified  itself  with 
Eolitical  liberty;  and  men  studied  the 
ible  to  find  weapons  against  despotism. 
The  choice  of  Newton  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gates sent  to  King  James,  shows  clearly 
mat  he  shared  in  such  sentiments ;  nor 
is  it  a  more  surprising  fact,  that  Newton 
wrote  upon  the  Apocalypse,  than  that  H. 
Boyle,  one  of  the  greatest  natural  philo- 
sophers of  the  same  period,  pubUsned  a 
treatise,  entitled  "The  Christian  Vir- 
tuoso," of  which  the  object  is  to  show 
that  experimental  philosophy  conduces 
to  a  man  being  a  good  Christian, — 
than  that  Wallis,  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, composed  a  number  of  tracts 
on  religious  subjects, — than  that  Barrow 
who  reckoned  Newton  himself  among 
his  pupils,  and  who  resigned  in  his  fa- 
vour the  mathematical  chair,  conse- 
crated his  latter  years  to  theology,  in 
order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
that  faculty — that  Hooke,  whom  we 
have  so  often  mentioned,  composed  a 
work  on  the  Tower  of  Babel— that 
Whiston,  Newton's  pupil  and  successor 
at  Cambridge,  also  composed  an  essay 
**  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,'*  and 
other  treatises  on  pure  theology — that 
Clarke,  another  still  more  illustrious 
pupil  of  Newton,  the  faithful  translator 
of  his  Optics,  the  zealous  promoter  and 
ingenious  defender  of  his  philosophy, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  most  profound 
theologian  and  sublime  preacher  in 
England ;  and  finally,  that  Leibnitz 
himself,  to  take  no  other  example,  m 
the  course  of  his  literary  life,  voluntarily 
made  numerous  excursions  into  the 
provinces  of  natural  theology,  revela- 
tion, and  biblical  criticism ;  that  he  com- 
mented on  the  story  of  Balaam,  treated 
in  various  ways  the  question  of  grace, 
and  with  the  laudable  intention  of  uni- 
ting Protestants  and  Catholics,  discussed 
with  Bossuet  the  principal  doctrinal 
points  which  separate  the  two  churches. 
This  alliance  of  the  exact  sciences  with 
religious  controversy,  at  that  time  so 


general,  is  the  natural  mode  of  ao* 
counting  for  the  theological  researches 
of  Newton,  however  singular  th^  might 
appear  at  the  present  day.  lliere  is 
another  tract  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  writings,  which  we  must  also 
mention,  not  only  from  the  importance 
of  the  subject  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  but  also  because  it  affords  us  a 
new  opportunity  of  seeing  the  extensive 
knowledge  which  Newton  possessed  in 
these  matters.  The  title  is  *'  An  kUUh- 
rical  account  of  two  notable  corruption$ 
of  the  Scriptures,"*  in  fifty  ptges  4to.;  k 
contains  a  critical  discussion  of  two  pas- 
sages in  the  Epistles  of  St  John  and 
St  Paul,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  Newton  supposes  to  have 
been  altered  by  the  copyists.  From  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  from  certain 
indications  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pamphlet,  it  probably  was  composed 
when  the  works  of  Whiston  and  of  Clarke 
on  the  same  subject  drew  upon  them  the 
attacks  of  all  the  English  theologians, 
that  is,  about  1712-13.  It  is  certainly 
very  remarkable  that  a  man  of  the  age  of 
seventy-two  or  seventy-five  should  be 
able  to  compose  rapidly,  as  he  himself 
insinuates,  so  extensive  a  piece  of 
sacred  criticism,  and  of  literary  history, 
in  which  the  logically  connected  argu- 
ments are  always  supported  by  the 
most  varied  erudition.  At  this  period 
of  Newton's  life,  the  reading  of  rehgious 
works  had  become  one  of  his  n^ost  ha- 
bitual occupations;  and  after  he  had 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  they 
formed,  along  with  the  conversation  of 
his  friends,  his  only  amusement  He  had 
now  almost  ceased  to  think  of  science, 
and  as  we  have  already  remarked,  since 
the  fatal  aberration  of  his  intellect  in 
1693,  he  gave  to  the  world  only  three 
really  new  scientific  productions.  One  of 
these  had  probably  been  prepared  some 
time  previously,  and  the  other  must 
have  occupied  but  little  time :  the  first, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, consists  of  only  five,  though  very 
important,  pages.  It  contains  a  compa- 
rative scaJe  of  temperatures,  from  the 
point  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  the  igni- 
tion of  charcosa ;  the  lower  degrees  are 
observed  by  means  of  a  thermometer  of 
linseed  oil,  the  scale  of  which  is  divided 
into  equal  parts ;  the  zero  corresponds 
to  the  melting  point  of  ice,  and  the 
81st  degree  to  the  melting  point  of  tia 
The  higher  degrees  are  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  cooling  in  a  me- 
tallic mass,  by  supposing  the  instan- 
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taneous  decrease  in  temperature  to  be 
proportional  to  the  temperature  itself, 
and  by  ol>serving  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  fluid  at  each  degree  of  tempera- 
ture intended  to  be  marked.  These  two 
methods  of  observation  are  connected 
by  applying  them  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture— ^for  instance,  to  the  fusion  of  tin, 
which  is  the  highest  in  the  one  series, 
and  the  lowest  in  the  other. 

We  have  thus  in  this  paper  three  im- 
portant discoveries — ^first,  a  method  of 
comparing  thermometers,  by  deter- 
mining the  extreme  terms  of  their  scale 
from  phenomena  taking  place  at  con- 
stant temperatures — secondly,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  laws  of  cooling  in  solid 
bodies  at  slightly  elevated  temperatures ; 
and  thirdly,  the  observation  of  the  con- 
stancy of  temperature  in  the  phenomena 
of  mehing  and  boiling — a  constancy 
which  has  since  become  one  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  modem  theory  of  heat : 
this  important  fact  is  established  in 
Newton's  treatise,  by  numerous  and  va- 
rious experiments,  made  not  only  on 
compound  bodies,  and  the  simple  me- 
tals, but  on  various  metallic  alloys, 
which  shows  us  that  Newton  clearly  per- 
ceived their  importance.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  paper  was  one  of 
those  composed  before  the  fire  in  his 
laboratory. 

The  second  paper  we  must  mention, 
also  dated  1700,  was  communicated 
by  Newton  to  Halley,  and  was  a 
plan  for  an  instrument  of  reflection 
to  observe  with  at  sea,  without  the  ob- 
server being  disturbed  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship.  It  has  been  pretended  that  this 
idea,  since  so  generally  and  so  usefully 
employed  by  navigators,  had  been  in- 
vented a  long  time  previously  by  Hooke. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1666,  there  is  mentioned 
an  instrument  proposed  by  Hooke, 
to  measure  angles  by  means  of  the  re- 
flection of  lignt;  this  announcement, 
however,  is  unaccompanied  by  any  de- 
scription to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  the  instrument ;  and  if  we 
endeavour  to  supply  this  defect  by  con- 
sulting the  works  of  Hooke,  written  after 
this  period,  we  shall  And,  that  though 
he  often  makes  use  of  reflection,  it  is 
always  when  applied  to  large  fixed 
instruments;  an  idea  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  that  of  employing  reflection  in 
moveable  instruments,  in  order  to  render 
the  angular  distance  of  remote  objects 
under  observation  independent  of  small 
^umges  of  place  in  the  centre  of  obser- 


vation from  which  they  are  viewed* 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one 
formed  this  happy  and  important  idea  be- 
fore Newton,  though  the  inexplicable 
silence  of  Halley,  with  regard  to  N  ew- 
ton's  letter  to  him,  left  to  another  man, 
^a£^^,the  honour  of  again  conceiving 
it  (in  1731 ),  and  of  so  happily  executing 
it,  that  mariners  have  given  the  name 
of  Hadley's  Quadrant  to  this  ingenious 
and  usefid  invention. 

The  last  laboui  of  Newton  that  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned,  was  of  another 
sort,  and  composed  on  a  totally  different 
occasion.  In  1696,  J.  Bernoulli  proposed 
to  the  mathematicians  of  Europe,  to  dis- 
cover a  curve,  down  which  a  heavy  body 
should  descend  in  the  quickest  time  pos- 
sible, between  two  given  points  at  une- 
aual  heights.  Newton  having  received 
this  problem,  presented  on  the  next  day 
a  solution  of  it,  but  without  any  demon- 
stration, merely  saying  that  tlie  required 
curve  must  be  a  cycloid,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  which  he  gave  a  method. 
This  solution  appeared  anonymously  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  but  J. 
Bernoulli  immediately  guessed  the 
author ;  **  tanquam,*"  says  he,  "  ex 
ungue  Leonem:*  This  method  of  defi- 
ance, then  in  vogue,  was  again  presented 
some  years  later  to  Newton,  but  by  a 
more  formidable  adversary,  and  in  a 
case  where  victory  was  of  still  more  im- 
portance. In  1716,  when  the  dispute 
about  the  invention  of  the  infinitesimal 
analysis  was  at  his  height,  Leibnitz 
wishing  to  show  the  superiority  of  his 
cakiulus  over  Newton's  method  of  flux- 
ions, sent,  in  a  letter  to  the  Abb6  Conti, 
the  enunciation  of  a  certain  problem,  in 
which  it  was  required  to  discover  a 
curve  such  as  should  cut  at  right  angles 
an  infinity  of  curves  of  a  given  nature, 
but  all  expressible  by  the  same  equa- 
tion ;  "  he  wished,"  he  said,  "  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  English  analysts."  Of 
course  the  question  was  a  very  difficult 
one.  It  is  said  that  Newton  received 
the  problem  at  four  in  the  afternoon  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  Mint,  and, 
that  though  extremely  fatigued  with 
business,  yet  he  finished  the  solution 
before  retiring  to  rest.  It  has  been,  how- 
ever, justly  remarked,  that  Newton  only 
gave  the  differential  equation  for  the 
problem,  and  not  its  integral,  in  which 
the  real  difficulty  consists.  This  was  his 
last  effort  of  the  kind ;  and  he  soon  en- 
tirely ceased  to  occupy  himself  with 
mathematics:  so  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  when  consulted 
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iboat  anf  passage  in  his  works,  his  re- 

e^  was,  "  Address  yourself  to  Mr.  De 
oivre,  he  knows  that  better  than  I  do." 
And  then,  when  his  surrounding  friends 
testified  to  him  the  just  admiration  his 
discoveries  had  universally  excited,  he 
said,  *•  I  know  not  what  the  world  will 
think  of  my  labours,  but,  to  myself,  it 
seems  that  I  have  been  but  as  a  child 
playing  on  the  sea- shore ;  now  finding 
some  pebble  rather  more  polished,  and 
now  some  shell  rather  more  agreeably 
variegated  than  another,  while  the  im- 
mense ocean  of  truth  extended  itself 
unexplored  before  me."* 

This  profound  conviction  of  the  nu- 
merous discoveries  that  still  remained  to 
be  made,  did  not,  however,  bring  him 
again  on  that  sea  where  he  had  advanced 
so  much  farther  than  any  other  man. 
His  mind,  fatigued  b^  long  and  pain- 
ful efforts,  had  need  of  complete  and  en- 
tire repose.  At  least  we  know,  that 
thenceforward  he  only  occupied  his 
leisure  with  religious  studies,  or  sought 
relief  in  literature  or  in  business. 
Newton,  the  greatest  of  mankind  in 
science,  was,  if  we  may  dare  to  say  so, 
but  an  ordinary  man  in  other  pursuits ; 
he  never  distinguished  himself  m  parlia- 
ment, to  which  he  was  twice  summoned ; 
and  in  one  instance  he  appears  to  have 
acted  with  inexplicable  timidity.f  In 
1 713,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  encourag- 
ing the  discoveiv  of  a  method  for  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea.  Whiston,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  and  who  himself  tried 
to  gain  the  reward  proposed  in  it,  obtain- 
ed the  appointment  of  a  committee  for 
discussing  the  measure ;  and  four 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  were  in- 
vited to  attend — Newton,  Halley,  Cotes, 
and  Dr.  Clarke :  the  three  latter  gave 
their  opinions  verbally,  but  Newton  read 
his  from  a  paper  he  had  brought  with 
him,  without  being  understood  by  any 
one ;  he  then  sat  down  and  obstinately 
kept  silence,  though  mucti  pressed  to 
explain  himself  more  distinctly.  At 
last  Whiston,  seeing  the  bill  was  going 
to  fail,  took  on  himself  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Newton  did  not  wish  to  explain  more 
through  fear  of  compromising  himself, 
but  that  he  really  approved  of  the  mea- 
sure. Newton  then  repeated  word  for 
word  what  Whiston  had  said,  and  the 
report  was  brought  up.    This  almost 


*  This  anecdote  is  mentioned  m  ft  manuscript  of 
Condait.  Vid.  Turner. 

t  This  anecdote  is  mentioned  br  Whiston  in  his 
work,  ••  iMifttods  DiieoTerMl,*-8T0b  London,  1738. 


puenle  conduct,  on  snch  an  occasion, 
tends  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  aber- 
ration of  Newton's  intellect  in  1695, 
though  it  might  have  been  merely  the 
effect  of  excessive  shyness,  produced  by 
the  retired  and  meditative  habits  of  his 
life.  For,  to  judge  from  a  letter  of 
Newton,*  written  some  time«before  the 
disastrous  epoch,  in  which  he  points  out 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  a  young 
traveller,  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
very  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  society. 

From  the  manner  in  which  his  life 
was  spent,  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  he  was  never  married,  and  (as 
Fontenelle  says)  that  he  never  had  lei- 
sure to  think  about  it ;  that  bein^  im- 
mersed in  profound  and  continual 
studies  during  the  prime  of  his  life, 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  an  employ- 
ment of  great  impcnrtance,  and  ever 
quite  taken  up  with  the  company  which 
his  merit  drew  to  him,  he  was  not  sen- 
sible of  any  vacancy  in  life,  nor  of  the 
want  of  domestic  society.  His  niece, 
who  with  her  husband  lived  in  his  house, 
supplied  the  place  of  children,  and  at- 
tended to  him  with  filial  care.  From 
the  emoluments  of  his  office — from  a 
wise  mana^ment  of  his  patrimony — 
and  from  his  simple  manner  of  living, 
Newton  became  very  rich,  and  em- 
ployed his  wealth  in  aoing  much  good. 
He  thought,  says  Fontenelle,  that  a  le- 
gacy is  no  gift,  and  therefore  left  no 
will — it  was  always  out  of  his  present 
fortune  that  he  proved  his  generosity  to 
his  relations,  or  to  the  friends  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  want  His  physiognomy 
might  be  called  calm  rather  than  ex- 
pressive, and  his  manner  languid  rather 
than  animated  :  his  health  remained 
good  and  uniform  till  his  eightieth  year ; 
he  never  used  spectacles.  About  that 
age  he  began  to  suffer  from  an  inconti- 
nence of  urine ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  infirmity, -he  still  had,  during  his 
five  remaining  years,  long  intervals  of 
health,  or  at  least  of  freedom  firom  pain, 
obtained  by  a  strict  regimen  and  other 
precautions,  which  till  then  he  had  never 
had  occasion  for.  He  was  now  obliged 
to  rely  upon  Mr.  Conduit,  who  had 
married  ms  niece,  for  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  at  the  Mint.  Newton 
was  useful  to  Conduit,  even  after  death : 
for  the  honourable  coniidence  that 
existed  between  them  gave  him  a  sort 
of  claim  to  the  office,  which  the  king 
eagerly  confirmed 

*  Biofraphia  Britaanica,  p.  dMSL 
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"Newton,*^ says  Fontendle,  "did  not 
suffer  much,  except  in  the  last  twenty 
days  of  his  life :  it  was  truly  judged  from 
the  symptoms,  that  he  was  afflicted  with 
the  stone,  and  that  he  could  not  recover. 
In  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  he  uttered  not 
a  moan,  nor  gave  any  sign  of  impa- 
tience ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  mo- 
ment of  relief,  he  smiled  and  spoke  with 
his  usual  gaiety.  Hitherto  he  had  al- 
ways employed  some  hours  every  day 
in  either  reading  or  writing.  On  Satur- 
day the  18th  of  March,  he  read  the 
papers  in  the  morning,  and  conversed  for 
some  time  with  Dr.  Mead,  the  physician 
who  attended  him,  having  then  the  per- 
fect use  of  all  his  senses  and  his  undeiv 
standing;  but  in  the  evening,  he  en- 
tirely lost  them  without  again  recover- 
ing, as  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were 
not  destined  to  linger  by  degrees,  but  at 
once  to  vanish.  He  died  the  Monday 
following  (March  20th,  1727,)  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  His  corpse  lay  in 
state  in  me  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 
was  thence  conveyed  to  Westminster 
Abbey;  the  funeral  ceremony  was  nu- 
merously attended ;  the  pall  was  sup- 
ported by  six  peers ;  and  every  honour 
was  paid  to  his  remains.** 

The  family  of  Newton,  justly  sensible 
of  the  distinction  derived  from  their 
connexion  with  so  great  a  genius, 
erected  at  a  considerable  expense  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory,  on  which  is^  in- 
scribed an  epits^h,  enaing  as  follows": — 
"**  Sibi  grctuleniur  mor tales  tale  tan' 
tumaue  exstitmehttmani  veneris  decue.** 
— "  Let  mortals  congratulate  themselves 
that  so  great  an  ornament  of  the  human 
race  has  existed" — an  eulogy  which, 
though  true  in  speaking  of  Newton,  can 
be  applied  to  no  one  else.  *     . 

Besides  the  works  we  have  already 
mentioned,  Newton  published  an  edition 
of  the  **  Geographia  Generalis"  of  Vare- 
nius,  8 vo,  1672,  reprinted  in  1 68 1 .  There 
is  no  reidly  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Newton,  though  Bishop  Horsley  pub- 
lished one  in  five  volumes,  4to,  to  which 
he  has  given  this  title;    but  he  has 


emitted  a  mimber  of  papers  ooUeeted 
by  Castillon  (4  vols.  4to,  Lausanne, 
1 744).  By  joining  to  these  two  books 
Newton's  scientific  letters  inserted  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  we  may  make 
a  tolerably  complete  collection  of  his 
works.  Among  the  numerous  trans- 
lations that  have  appeared  of  the  prin-> 
cipal  ones,  we  must  not  omit  that  of  the 
Principia  in  French  by  Madame  Duchfi- 
telet,  since  it  contains  excellent  notes 
supposed  to  be  by  Clairault.  There 
are  also  two  books  in  English,  viz.  H. 
Pemberton's  "  View  of  Sir  I.  Newton's 
Philosophy;'  (Lgndon,  1728,  4to),  and 
C.  Maclaurins  "  Account  of  Sir  L  . 
Newton's  Philosophical  Discoveries,"' 
both  of  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble 
of  perusing  them.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  writings  of  the  modem  continental 
mathematicians,  that  we  find  the  more 
complete  developement  of  tho^e  brilliant 
discoveries  which  have  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  the  name  of  Newton.  It  is 
with  the  works  of  Laplace,  Lagrange, 
Bi6t,  Lacroix,  Monge,  Gamier,  Poisson, 
Dblahbrb,  Boucharlat,  Camot,  BailTy, 
Bemouilli,  Euler,  Bossut,  Montucla, 
De  Zach,  Lalande,  Francoeur,  Legendre, 
Poisson,  Gauss,  Hauy,  &c.  &c.,  that 
the  student  must  become  acquainted, 
before  he  can  hope  to  attain  to  a  tho- 
rough knoWled^  of  the  system  of  the 
universe.  In  science,  it  is  perhaps  more 
necessary  than  in  any  other  species  of 
knowledge  intimately  to  understand 
what  has  been  done  by  oiur  predeces- 
sors ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  our  duty 
to  express  our  eamest  hope,  that  our 
readers  will  not  merely  content  them- 
selves with  studying  the  works  of  that 
great  man  whose  discoveries  we  have 
m  this  treatise  recorded,  but  that,  en- 
deavouring themselves  to  enter  on  the 
same  illustrious  career,  they  will  dili- 
gently peruse  the  writings  of  the  distin- 
guished individuals  whose  names  we 
have  just  mentioned.  A  list  is  given 
in  Huttoh's  Mathematical  Dictionary  of 
the  principal  MSS.  now  in  existence, 
that  were  written  by  Newton, 
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1779-85     \Vork<  bv  Tp.  Iforslov.  S  vols.  4to.     London. 

1744    Opuscula  Mathematicx,  Philosophic*  et  Philologica  cur*  Castlllionel,  3  vols.  4to.    Lau- 
sanne et  Geneva. 


Various  pieces  are  lo  he  found  in  : 

Conimercium  Epistuiicum  Collins. 
Gregory's  Catoptrics. 
fiircb*s  General  Dictionary. 
Philosophical  Transactions. 
Greave's  Works. 


all  enumerated  at  length  in  Watt's  Biblio 
theca  Britannic*. 


AnalysiMper  Quantitatum  Series,  Fluxiones,  et  Differentias  cum 
Enumeraiione  Linearum  Tertii  OrcUriu. 

(printed  originally  with  the  Optics.) 

1711  Analysis,  etc.     London.    {Cura  Jone$.) 

1736  Analysis.     Method  of  Fluctions  and  Intinite  Series,  translated  by  Coison.  4ti>.  London. 

1737  Analysis.  Method  of  Fluxions  and  Infinite  Series.  8vo.  London. 
1776  Analysis.  Method  of  Fluctions  and  Infinite  Scries,  by  CoUon.  4to. 
1740  Analysis^    Mdthode  des  Fluxions,  etc.  par  Bufibn.    4to.     Paris. 

Newiom  Arithmetica  Unwersalts,  sive  de  Compositione  et 
Resolutione  AritAmetica. 

1707  Arithmetica  Universalis.    8vo.    Londini.     (^Cttra  ffhuiom.) 

1722  Arithmetica  Universalis.    8vo.     London. 

1732  Arithmetica  Universalis.    4to.     Lugd.  Bat.  1 732.     (Cura  Gravesande,) 

1761  Arithmetica  Universalis  cum  Comment.     Castillionei,  2v.  4to.     AmsteU 

1728  Universal  Arithmetick,  by  Ralphson  and  Cann.     8vo.     London. 

1769  Universal  Arithmetick,  by  Ralphson,  with  notes  by  Wilder.     2  vols.  Svo.    London. 

1802  Arithmelique  Universelle,  par  N.  Beaudeux,  *Yec  des  Notes.    2  vols.  4to.     P*ris. 


Chronology, 

1726  Abreg6  de  Chronologic.     &«  W*lt'»  BibL  Brit  k^  ^j~(^ 

1728  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms  *mended.     4lo.     London.  ~^ 

1728  Chronologie,  par  rAbb6  Granet.     4to.     London. 

1745  Chronologie  d«r  JEUeren  Kdnigreiche.    Svo.     Hildburghausen. 

1672     Varenii  Geograpbia.    12mo.  Cantabr.  1 

1681     Varenii  Geographia.    12mo.  CanUbr.  >  edited  by  Sir  L  Newton. 

1712  Varenii  Geographia.    Svo.  Cantabr.     J 

1687  Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica.    4to.  Londini. 

1713  PhilosophiiB  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica.  4 to.  Cantabr.     (Cotmii-) 
1726  Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica.    4to.  Londini.    (Pemberton.) 
1730  Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica.  2  vols.  Svo.  Londini.    (Donick.) 
1723  Philosophic  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica.  4to.  Amstelodamt.     (Cotisii.) 

1765     Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica — Excerpta,  cum  Noti«.    4to.  Cantabrigl«. 

1714  PhilosophiiB  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica.    4to.  Amstelod.    (Cotesii  ) 

1739^2     Philosophis    Naturalis   Principia  Mathematica,   perpetuis  Comntentariis  Illustrata, 
Coromuni  Studio.  Th.  Le  Seur  et  Fr.Jacquier.    4  vols.  4to.  Genev©,  1739,  40,  42. 
1760     Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,  perpetuis  Commentariis  Illustrata  Coin- 
muni  Studio.    Tb.  Le  Seur  et  Fr.  Jacquier^  3  vols,  in  4.    4to.  Colon.  Allobrog, 
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40  Lid  of  the  Editumt  of  Neu>U>rii  Worh.  SfC. 

1822    PhilosophiaB  NaturalU  Principia  Mtthematica,  perpetuis  Commentariis  lUuslratt,  Com* 
muni  Studio.    Th.  U  Seur  et  Fr.  Jacquier,  Editio  Stereotypa.    4  vols.  roy.  8?o. 

1729  MathemalTcal  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  translated  into  English  by  Motte.  with 

the  Uws  of  the  Moon's  Motion,  according  to  Gravity,  by  J.  Macbin.    ^  voU.  bfo. 

London. 

1819    The  same.    3  vols.  8 vo.  London. 

1777    Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Thorpe.    4to.  London. 

1802    Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  PhUosophy,  translated  and  illustrated  with  a  Com* 

mentary,  by  Dr.  Thorpe.    4to.  London. 
1738    E16mens  de  la  Philosophic,  par  Voltaire.    8vo.  Amsterdam.  ^.  ^,  ,^     «     , 

1759    Principes  Maih^matiques  de  la  PhUosophic  NatureUe  par  Mad.  du  ChfttelcL    Z  vols. 

4to.  Paris.  «       -^      ■• 

1752    El^mens  de  la  Philosophic,  par  Voltaire.    8 vo.  Dresden. 
1781     Philosophiaj  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica.    4to.  Dessoviae.    (TESSANKca). 

1699    Barrow's  Optical  Lectures,  edited  by  Sir  I.  Newton.    4to.    Londini. 
1704     Optics  ;   or  a  Treatise  of  the  Reaections,  Refractions,  Inflections  and  Colours  of  Light. 
Also  two  Treatises  of  the  Species  and  Magnitude  of  Curvilinear  Figures.  4to.  London. 

1730  Treatise  of  Optics.  8vo.  London. 
1721  Treatise  of  Optics.  8vo.  London. 
1714    Treatise  of  Optics.    8vo.    London. 

1745  TwoTreatues  of  the  Quadrature  of  Curves,  by  Stewart.    4to.    (oirf.  Watla.) 

1706    Optica,  Latind  reddita  a  Sam,  Claik,  nccnon  ejusdem  Tractatui  duo  de  Speciebut^  etc. 
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IfUroduetion. 
Sect.  I. — ^In  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era  a  revolution  took  place  in 
the  rdiffion  of  the  Arabian  peoj^e,  which 
not  only  changed  the  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Arabians  themselves, 
but  materially  influenced  the  destinies 
of  the  largest  portion  of  the  civihsed 
globe.  ThewaiKlering  and  insignificant 
tribes  of  Arabia  were  by  this  religion 
united  into  a  powerful  nation,  filled  with 
a  spirit  of  desperate  enthusiasm,  and 
sent  forth  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia,  of  ail  the  civilised 
people  of  Africa,  and  some  of  the  most 
powerful  kingdoms  in  Europe.  In  a 
few  years  these  enthusiastic  warriors 
spread  their  new  faith  from  the  Granges 
to  the  Danube. 

Mahomet*  was  the  author  of  these 
mighty  changes.  Arising  amidst  a  rude 
and  ignorant  people,  he  assumed  the 
attributes  of  the  Messei^jer  of  God ;  he 
declared  himself  to  be  divinely  inspired ; 
to  be  expressly  sent  among  mankmd  to 
overturn  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his 
oountiymen,  and  to  establish  in  its  place 
a  new  and  more  pure  religion,  dictated 
by  the  Almighty  himself,  and  destined 
eventually  to  be  the  faith  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  His  countrymen  be- 
lieved in  these  magnificent  pretensions ; 
elected  him  to  be  uieir  ruler,  and  quietly 
submitted  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the 
absolute  despotism  which  he  instituted. 
The  history  of  this  extraordinary  man 
with  an  account  of  the  institutions  which 
he  framed,  we  are  about  to  lay  before 
our  readers. 

Previous,  however,  to  any  history  of 
the  Arabian  prophet,  a  short  description 
must  be  given  of  the  Arabian  people  at 
the  time  of  his  appearance.  To  Know 
precisely  what  alterations  he  effected, 
and  the  good  or  evil  of  those  alterations, 
we  shoukl  learn  the  state  of  civilisation, 
the  religion,  government,  and  manners, 
which  he  attempted  to  improve. 

*  Mohammed  is  the  correct  orthographj:  we  have, 
Bererthelets.  for  obrioos  rentons,  retaioed  ibe  more 
^puUrfonn, 


Before  we  can  decide  whether  the 
changes  he  introduced  were  changes  for 
the  better,  we  miist  erect  some  certain 
standard  of  excellence  with  which  we 
may  compare  both  the  institutions  which 
he  originated,  and  those  which  he  found 
already  established.  Upon  the  results 
of  thb  comparison  alone,  can  we  esti- 
mate the  chflo^cter  of  the  Arabian  legis- 
lator. Our  limits,  indeed,  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  perform  this  comparison  as 
minutely  as  we  could  wish:  we  must 
indicate  rather  than  describe  the  stan- 
dard to  which  we  refer ;  must  present 
merely  a  sketch  of  the  important  parti- 
culars of  his  institutions,  and  upon  this 
imperfect  evidence  pronounce  tbe  most 
impartial  judgment  we  are  able« 

DBSCRIPTION  OF  ARABIA. 

Arabia,  the  country  of  Mahomet,  has 
at  all  thnes  been  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  the  intelligent  observer,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiarities  of  its  soil  and 
climate,  and  the  remarkable  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  Arabia  Proper  is 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Red  Sea  extends 
along  the  whole  of  its  south-western 
coast ;  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
that  of  the  Red  Sea,  completes  the  limits 
of  the  peninsula.  Ilie  country  contained 
within  these  limits  exceeds  above  four 
times  the  magnitude  of  Germany  or 
France  *.  More  extended  limits,  how- 
ever, are  often  assigned  to  the  country 
designated  by  the  term  Arabia.  Bej^ond 
the  imaginary  line  running  from  .^ilah, 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  S^  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  territoiy  of 
Arabia  is  sometimes  made  to  extend  on 
the  west  to  Palestine,  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  and  Syria;  on  the  east  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  on  the  north  to  Syria, 
Deyar  Beer,  Irak,  and  Kuhestant.    ^y 

•  OibboD*!  Decline  and  Fall.  c.  60,  p.  7*.        ^ 

t  AncUniv.  Hist,  b.  4,  c.  SI.  p.  336.    To  those 

desirous  of  a  particular  description  of  the  geographv 

of  Arabia  we  cannot  do  bettor  than  recomrnrml  M. 

irAnrUU^sMap;  and  thechapU>r  of  the  Universal 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans  Arabia  w^i 
usually  divided,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  soil,  into  the  Sandy,  the 
Stony,  and  the  Hiwpy.  By  the  Arabians 
themselves  this  divuion  nas  not  been 
adopted.  The  territory  of  Arabia  Proper, 
bounded  as  we  have  described,  was  sepa- 
rated by  them  into  five  distinct  nrovinces, 
viz.  Hejaz,  Yaman,  Tehama,  N^a,  and 
Yamina.  In  the  Happy  Arabia,  which 
ocdupied  the  greater  part  of  the  coast 
running  alonff  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the 
province  of  H^m,  are  situated  the  two 
nunous  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
The  former  was  the  birthplace  of  Ma^ 
hornet ;  the  latter,  when  he  fled  from 
Mecca,  was  the  city  of  his  reftige,  the 
ieene  of  his  ^rst  viotories^-the  first 
country  over  which  he  ruled  widi  the 
authority  of  a  kiiuc,  and  his  last  resting- 
pkoe  on  earth.  He  died  and  was  buried 
at  Medma. 

Arabia  is  situated  under  the  burning 
iun  ef  the  tropics,  and  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  arid  sands,  and  barren* 
naked  mountains;  One  part  is  somewhat 
exempt  from  this  sort  of  soil.  The  hills 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  are  less  barren,  less  scorched 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
springs  of  water  are  there  more,  nume- 
rous ;  the  water  less  disgusting,  the 
air  more  temperate:  when  compared 
with  the  parched  and  sandy  deserts  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  it  may  appear 
an  earthly  paradise.  This  Hiwpy  Ara- 
bia, however,  has  no  navigable  rivers, 
few  springs  the  waters  of  which  are 
drinkable,  and  no  productions  save  coffee 
and  frankincense  to  exchange  for  the 
commodities  of  other  ccuntries.  Having 
moreover  few  manufectures,  it  is  poor 
both  in  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of 
life*. 

XimABlTANTS. 

Tht  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  usually 
dbrided  into  two  dasses^vix.  the  Arabs 
of  the  deserts,  or  dwelkrs  in  tents»  and 
the  Arabs  of  the  cities. 

DXSXRT  TRIBli. 

The  Arabs  of  the  deserts  are  roving 
bands  that  wander  with  their  herds  over 
tbie  immense  sandy  regions  of  which 

Rictory  here  quoted.  Neither  oar  limiti  nor  our  d^ 
tigD  permit  m  to  be  more  miante. 

t  Salens  Pre.  Dite.,  p.  3.  Gibbon's  Decline  aad 
ran,  c.  60.  Niebnhr,  e.  SS.  p.  86  Pinkerlnn*s  Col- 
lection. The  limiu  of  the  Happy  Arabia  are  variooeljr 
Meigned;  the  diStorence  is  a  matter  of  little  cona^ 


their  country  is  composed :  living  patti^ 
by  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  camels, 
partly  by  the  plunder  of  the  caravans 
which  traverse  their  desolate  plains. 
One  illustration  amongst  a  thousand 
that  might  be  offered,  is  sufficient  to 
mark  their  savage  condition,  and  wild, 
predatory  manners.  As  a  mortification 
by  which  they  hope  to  please  the  Di- 
vmity,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
religious  truces  were  observed.  They 
thus,  by  way  of  penance,  otdiged  them* 
selves  to  observe  the  regulations  of  oivb> 
lised  society.  "  It  was  a  custom  amoni; 
the  ancient  Arabs  to  observe  four  month* 
in  the  year  as  sacred,  during  which  thnr 
held  it  unlawful  to  wage  war,  and  tooK 
off  the  heads  of  their  spears ;  ceasing 
from  incursions  and  other  hostilities^ 
During  these  months,  whoever  was  in 
fear  of  his  enemy  Jived  in  fiill  security ; 
so  that,  if  a  man  met  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  or  his  brother^  he  durst  not  offer 
him  any  violence.  .  •  •  •  Some  ef 
them,  weary  of  sittmg  quiet  for  three 
months  together,  and  eager  to  make  their 
accustom^  incursions  for  plunder,  used 
by  way  of  expedient  whenever  it  suited 
their  inclinations  or  convenience,  to  put 
off  the  observance  of  Al  Moharram  to 
the  fdlowing  month  S<tfar*r 

Among  a  people  thus  unsettled,  aU 
government  was,  as  might  have  bmu 
expected,  exceedingly  fluctuating  and 
uncalain.  They  were  not  reclaimed 
from  that  barbarous  state,  in  which  the 
strong  plimder  the  weak  with  impunity^ 
Bvery  man  pursued  his  enemy,  without 
recurring  for  assistance  to  the  magii'* 
trate;  and  inflicted  that  punishment 
which  his  power  and  ven^eanoe  com«> 
bined  enabled  and  incited  hun  to  inflict 
The  authority  of  the  magistrate  was  a 
shadow:  the  chief  of  a  tribe  might 
indeed  sometimes  obtain  considerable 
personal  influence ;  it  was  the  man, 
however,  not  the  office  of  magistrate, 
tiiat  was  respected^  Like  all  rude  peo« 
pie,  the  Araos  were  divided  into  several 
petty  tribes,  which  were  in  feet  so  many 
separate  nations;  and  the  only  speciea 
of  government  acknowledged  by  those 
inhabiting  the  deserts,  was  a  nominal 
obedience  paid  by  the  members  of  the 
tribe  to  theur  elected  diie£  As  among 
other  nations  in  the  same  state  of  civil- 
isation, their  leaders  governed  rather  by 

•  Sale's  Pn.  Die.  op.  196«  198.  Prideaux,  Via 
de  Mithomet,  p.  96.  Mohariwn  that  which  is  sa- 
cred and  forbtdden  br  the  law.  The  ftrnt  month  of 
the  rear  was  called  Moharram,  becanse  wsr  was/of^ 
bidden  daring  iu  oontinaanoe.  l/UttMot,  Bi^ 
OricpU  SalwwuibettoaiidmoBtik 
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iSiMBplethAndoiiHlifl&dt*.  The  chiefs 
were  •Xyrays  the  companions  and  giiides 
of  their  tribes  in  arms ;  and  sometimes 
the  impires  of  private  disputes.  The 
much  vaunted  independence  of  the  Arab 
people,  howerer,  when  cloeeW  investi- 
gated, appears  litfle  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. Jt  consisted  in  the  mdependence 
of  the  heads  of  fiEunilies.  The  head  of  a 
funily  was  subjected,  or  rather  yielded 
obedience,  to  no  one.  But  he  exercised  the 
Biost  despotic  sway  over  his  own  family. 
Wives,  children,  slaves  were  all  com- 
]^etdv  under  his  uncontrolled  dominion ; 
and  this  patriarchal  government  as  it  is 
called,  while  receiving  praises  as  a  sys- 
tem of  nearly  pei^fect  freedom,  held  nine- 
tenths  of  the  peqple  in  the  most  atject 
slavery  t. 

Law,  in  such  drcumstanoes,  could 
not  be  said  to  exist:  written  or  unwritten, 
it  was  unknown  to  these  wandering 
Aaitions  ;  unless  we  term  law  that  sort 
of  wavermg  opinion  concerning  honour 
in  engagements,  whidi  necessity  creates 
in  eveiy  society  however  barbarous.  This 
rude  (Mxie  of  honoxn*,  as  in  aU  savage 
tribes,  was  handed  down  from  generation 
to  s;eneration  in  a  species  of  uncouth 
poeny,  winch,  whfle  it  assisted  the  me- 
moiy,  delighted  also  the  imagination  of 
ftese  barbarians.  "Ctod,"  said  they, 
**ha8  bestowed  four  peculiar  thines  on 
ttie  Arabs ;  that  their  turbans  should  be 
to  them  instead  of  diadems ;  their  tents 
instead  of  walls  and  houses ;  their  swords 
instead  of  intrenchments  ;  and  their 
poems  instead  of  written  laws  J.**  They 
could  hardly  have  said  any  thing  more 
descriptive  of  an  uncivilised  people. 

ARABS  07  THB  C1TIS8. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  were  a 
Still  more  remarkable  race,  for  although 
^ey  had  abandoned  the  wandering  life 
of  their  brethren,  and  taken  up  their 
abodes  in  cities,  they  were  yet  often 
induced  to  leave  their  homes,  and  in- 
dulge in  the  more  active  and  uncontrolled 
Kfe  of  the  desert  Though  living  for  the 
most  part  by  merchandise  and  manu- 
factures, they  also  participated  in  the 
business  of  robbery  m  the  desert    The 


*  Taeitu,  Germ. «.  7. 

t  Ni«bahr*s  Trarels,  c.  €8,  p.  84,  Pinkertoa^ 
CoUecthm. 

t  S*le*s  Pre^  Difc,  Me.  1,  p.  SB.  Gonet,  Ori- 
fine  des  Xots,  1  Epo.  p.  SB.  MilPs  Britisli  India,  b.  8, 
«.  9,  p.  86S,  qurto  ed.  For  a  description  of  the  imm- 
4ering  Arabs,  eee  Niebnbr's  Trareie,  e.  9B,  Pink. 
€ol]eetion,  p.  181.  There  is  ererj  reaeoa  to  snppoee 
l^ct  Ibeir  mannen  havp  remained  na^iaifedfroii  ^ 
tint  of  Mahomet  to  the  present  daj. 


life  of  the  merchant 'was  not  found  m- 
compatible  with  that  of  the  soldier,  or 
rather  robber;  and  he  who  to-day  was 
in  his  counting-house,  or  work-shop, 
might,  to-morrow,  be  at  the  head  of  his 
country's  troops,  or  serving  in  the  ranks 
as  a  soklier*.  The  chOdren  of  thC/ 
eities  were  often  confided  to  the  tribes  of 
the  desert ;  and  thus  became  earty 
inured  to  the  toilsome  and  dangeroui 
life  of  the  wandering  Arab  t. 

The  mhabitants  of  Mecca,  Medina^ 
and  the  other  cities  thinly  scattered 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  etea,  i^pear 
to  have  been  chi^y  employed  as  wan- 
dering merchants.  The  tribes  of  the 
deserts  brought  whatever  productiont 
their  counfry  afforded,  for  the  most  pait 
ostrich  feathers,  coffee,  and  frankincense, 
to  the  cities  on  the  coast  ^  and  received 
in  exchange  the  commodities  which  the 
city  merchants  had  obtained  at  the  fairs 
of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  The 
traffic  with  these  countries  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  caravans  of  camels ;  the 
merchants,  like  the  travelling  merchants 
or  pedlars  of  the  present  day,  accom- 
panying then:  goods,  and  superintenfUng 
the  sale  and  purchase  $.  By  them  was 
carried  on  the  cluef  part  of  the  trade  ex- 
isting between  the  Roman  provinces, 
$nd  uie  countries  of  the  east ;  and  the 
port  of  Jidda  on  the  Red  Sea  was  long; 
celebrated  as  the  emporium  of  Indian 
commerce  §.  This  constant  communi- 
cation with  more  polished  nations  must, 
in  some  measure,  have  improved  this 
portion  of  the  Arabian  people.  They 
were,  nevertheless,  little  better  than 
barbarians.   Neither  on  account  of  their 

*  "  Miram  dieta,  ex  innemeris  popolis  pars  aqi4 
IB  oomnurciis  a«t  in  latroeiniis  iegiU'*  vas  the  e«» 
pression  of  FUny.  .  (Hist.  Nat.  ri.  82.)  This  divi* 
sion.of  their  time  between  robbery  and  eommeree  wae 
the  same  in  the  dars  of  Mahomet  Qibbea's  Dee* 
and  Fall,  e.  60.    Mod.  Unir.  Hist.,  toL  U  b.  1,  cl, 

f  Mod.  Unir.  Hist,  k  1.  e.  1,  p.  S3.  Oaf^iMV 
Viede  Mah.,  p  66w    *'This  vas  the  seaaoa  of  th« 

fear  in  whieh  the  nnrses  of  a  coontry  called  Badta*, 
;hati8tf>ayf  (^umpitret  came  in  great  nmnbers  te 
Mecca  ior  the  purpose  df  obtaining  children  to  nnrse. 

Helima  took  him  (Mahomet)  into  her 

own  country,  in  which  the  air  was  temperate,  as  well 
on  aeconnt  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  the  sweetness, 
of  its  waters.*'  The  pays  champitrt  of  Oarnier  ai>- 
pears  to  mean  the  wild  coontry  inhabits  by  thf 
desert  tribes. 

t  These  cararans,  lihe  those  of  present  tiswi,  were 
assemblages  of  merchants,  who  travelled  in  laixe 
anmbers,  to  protect  themselves  against  the^attocka 
of  the  predatory  desert  tribes.  Hostile  tnbes  con- 
stantly endearonred  to  capture  the  caravans  of  their 
enemies,  maeh  after  the  manner  of  European  nanont, 
plundering  &e  vessels  of  industrious  indivxdo^  a 
Siehqpes  of  weakening  the  hostile  nalip|f.  SeeSale^ 
Pre.  fSo..  sj^TpTaS.    Pndeaiix.VU  de  Miho. 

I  fedeanx,  Vie  deMahomet,  p.  11. 
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gorernment,  their  kws»  their  religion, 
their  literature,  nor  their  manners,  did 
th^  deserve  any  other  title*. 

Like  the  Anibs  of  the  deserts,  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  cities  were  divided  into 
a^arate  tribes ;  and  not  only  were  the 
different  cities  unconnected  \iy  the  bond 
of  a  general  govemment,  but  the  citizens 
of  one  town  ware  divided  into  tribes ; 
each  one  acknowledging  a  separate  chie^ 
and  regarding  every  other  tribe  with 
bitter  and  interminable  hatred.  The 
chiefs  derived  their  power  as  well  from 
their  birth  as  their  personal  worth,  the 
people  electing  them  out  of  certain  fa- 
mihes,  yet  having  perfect  liberty  to 
choose  that  member  of  the  family  who 
was  most  agreeable  to  them  f.  *'  The 
Bedouins,  or  pastoral  Arabs,  who  live 
intents,  have  many  schiechs  (i.  e.  chiefs), 
each  of  whom  governs  his  family  wi^ 
power  almost  absolute.  All  the  schiecha 
who  belong  to  the  same  tribe  acknowledge 
a  common  chief,  who  is  called  Schiedi 
es  Schuech,  Schiech  of  Schiechs,  or 
Schtech  el  Kbir,  and  whose  authority  is 
lunited  by  custom.  The  grand  schiech 
is  hereditary  in  a  certain  family ;  but 
the  inferior  schiechs  upon  the  de^  of  a 
grand  schiech  choose  the  successor  out 
of  his  fanuly,  without  regard  to  age  or 
lineal  succession,  or  any  other  consi« 
deration,  except  superiority  of  abilities}.** 
The  chiefs  of  tne  cities  were  elected  much 
after  the  same  manner. 

OOTERNICBNT. 

The  various  provinces  were  split  into 
small,  independent  states,  possessing 
governments  apparently  different,  though 
essentially  the  same  6.  In  some  a  single 
IHince,  in  others,  the  heads  of  trif:^, 
who  were  really  a  band  of  princes,  ruled 
like  the  rajahs  of  Indostan,  or  the  sa- 
tn4>s  of  Persia,  with  despotic  sway  ov^ 
the  people  within  their  dominion.  To 
this  dominion  there  was  no  check  but 
the  dread  of  insurrection :  there  were 
no  established /oHTitf  in  the  govemment, 

*  See,  for  »  minote  deacriptioa  of  the  laws  and 
eiutoms  of  the  Arabs,  Anc.  Umr.  Hist.,  toI.  xviii., 
"b.  4,  fu  Si.  This  description  is  hj  Sale. 

t  A  carious  plan  was  adopted  in  some  places. 
"*  The  order  of  succession  in  these  cities  was  not  he- 
teditarjr,  bat  the  first  child  bom  in  anjr  of  the  noble 
families,  after  the  king's  accession,  was  deemed  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  any  prince  ascended  the  throne,  a  list  was  takes 
of  all  the  prcfnant  ladies  of  quality,  who  were  guarded 
in  aproner  manner  till  one  of  them  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  who  alwajrs  received  an  education  suitable  to 
kis  birth."  (Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  vol.  xviii.,  b.  4,c.  21, 
p.  377.) 

t  Niebohi's  Travels,  c.  69,  p.  84. 

I  Mod.  Univ.  Hist  b.  1,  e.  1,  p.  41.  Sa1e*s  Pre. 
<>if^  a.  1,  pp.  08—1$.  G»gnier,  Vie  de  Mah.  vol.  i. 
p.ltk 


no  certain  and  specified  lawt,  by  wfaiab 
it  could  be  controlled ;  neither  did  the 
numnen  of  the  people  serve  to  diminish 
its  mischievousness.  Insurrection  was. 
the  only  existing  dieck:  and  did  nO' 
doubt  in  part  keep  down  the  atrocities  of 
these  rulers ;  butbe  it  remembered  that 
in  every  stage  of  society  misery  to  a 
lamentable  extent  mav  be  produeed  be- 
fore the  people  can  determine  to  brave 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  insur- 
rection. Still  more  completely  to  ensure 
the  subjection  of  the  people,  these  rulers 
seized  upon  the  functions  and  powers  of 
religion.  The  ruhng  men  were  invari- 
ably the  pnests  of  the  people,  the  pro- 
pounders  of  oracles,  and  tne  guardians 
of  the  temples  and  viola  *•  The  myste- 
rious terrors  of  religion  were  thus  added 
to  the  real  dangers  attendant  on  an  op- 
position to  the  will  of  the  governors. 
That  will  consequently  was  almost  des- 

5 otic.  "  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
orhamites,  the  govemment  of  Hejax 
seems  not  to  have  continued  for  many 
centuries  in  Che  hands  of  one  prince,  but 
to  have  been  divided  among  the  heada 
of  tribes;  almost  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  Arabs  of  the  deserts  are  governed  at 
this  day.  At  Mecca  an  aristocracy  pre- 
vailed, where  the  chief  management  of 
affairs  till  the  time  of  Mahommed  was 
in  the  tribe  of  Koreish ;  especially  after, 
they  had  gotten  the  custody  of  the  Caaba 
from  the  tribe  of  Kozrah  fr  But  if  the 
government  were  not  better  than  that  of 
Uie  desert  tribes,  miserable  indeed  must 
have  been  the  situation  of  the  people^ 
When  men  are  congregated  into  cities, 
if  every  one  be  allow^  to  gratify  his 
revenue,  and  punish  his  enemy,  without 
recurring  to  the  arbitration  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  state  must  necessarilv  be^ 
come  one  continued  scene  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.  No  security  for  person 
or  property  existing,  there  could  be  no 
accumulation,  so  that  the  horrors  of  po- 
verty must  necessarily  have  •been  added 
to  the  other  evUs  arisms  from  imceasing 
terror  and  alarm.  Such  was  in  reality 
the  situation  of  the  Arabian  cities ;  every 
man  sought  to  redress  by  his  own  power 
the  injury  he  fancied  he  had  received ; 
and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  com- 

*  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  b.  1,  o.  1,  p.  ?•  Gagnier, 
Intr.  Vie  de  Mah.  pp.il-&3. 

t  Caaba  was  a  temple  at  Mecca,  held  in  extraoiw 
dinar  V  veneration  by  the  people  of  Arabia  universalljr, 
(Sale's  Pre.  Disc,  see  p.  16,)  and  to  which  pili^m- 
ages  were  made.  Mahomet  coutinued  the  practice. 
(Oafnier,  Intro.  Viede  Mah.  pp.  56,670  Thus,  like 
many  other  propagators  of  religion,  moulding  the 
forms  of  the  religion  which  he  attacked,  to  suit  that 
which  he  preached. 
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mtmify  were  destroyed.  The  head»  of 
tribes,  moreorer,  Waged  eontinual  war 
with  each  other.  In  the  desert  they 
were  sufficiently  willing  to  (take  offence 
at  each  other's  conduct:  opportunities 
of  offence,  however,  on  account  of  the 
iminense  extent  of  these  desert  rej^ons, 
were  fEur  less  frequent  than  witMn  the 
naiTOw  bounds  of  a  city.  Contact  created 
rivahy — rivalry  in  power,  in  display,  in 
enjoyment:  rivalry  begat  hatred;  and 
babed  bloodriied.  To  grati^r  the  mor- 
bid vanity  of  a  cMef,  tiie  whole  tribe  was 
in  lurms.  "  This  multipHcity  of  petty 
sovereigns  occasions  several  inconve- 
niences to  the  people  in  general.  Wars 
cannot  but  be  frequent  among  states 
whose  teiritoiies  are  so  intermingled  to- 
gether, and  whose  sovereigns  have  such 
a  variety  of  jarring  interests  to  manage. 

No  doubt  such  a 

multitude  of  nobles  and  pett^  princes, 
whose  numbers  are  continually  increased 
by  pdygamy ,  must  have  an  unfavourable 
influence  upon  the  general  happiness  of 
tiie  people.  It  strikes  one  with  surprise 
to  see  the  Arabs,  in  a  countiy  so  rich 
and  fertile,  uncomfortably  lodged,  indif- 
foently  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  destitute  of 
ahnost  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  But 
tbs  causes  fully  account  for  the  efPeots. 

•    • Those  living  in  cities, 

or  employed  iu  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
are  kq>t  in  poverty  by  the  exorbitancy 
of  the  taxes  exacted  from  them.  Th^ 
whole  substance  of  the  people  is  con- 
sumed in  the  support  of  their  numerous 
princes  and  priests  *.'* 

LAW. 

Added  to  this  rude  government  was 
an  equally  imperfect  ^010.  The  law,  in 
fact,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  rudest 
possible  state;  there  being  neither  a 
written  code,  nor  any  collection  of  judi- 
cial decisions  which  successive  judges 
were  enjoined  to  fbUow.  Judicial  deci- 
sions were  consequently  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  of  the  rich.  In 
a.  country  where  there  is  an  estaUished 
«ode  to  which  every  judge  must  adhere, 
justice  for  the  most  part  is  impartially 
administered.  Some  plausible  reason 
must  be  assigned  for  eveiy  deviation; 
the  approval  of  the  government,  the 
3nen  of  the  law»  and  even  of  the  people, 
must,  in  some  measure,  be  obtained; 
and  by  this  means  a  check  is  created, 
sufficient,  in  general,  to  protect  the  com- 

•NMb«hr,e.03,p.86. 


mnnHy  from  the  gr^ossest  excess  of  in- 
justice. Under  a  despotic  government, 
mdeed,  the  law  is  oUised  to  yidd  to  the 
will  of  the  prince.  When  he  wishes  op- 
pression, oppression  is  exercised.  These 
cases  must  of  necessity  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  number  which  come 
before  thejudge  for  decision;  and  when 
the  will  of  the  prince  is  not  opposed  to 
justice,  ^e  ju^  finds  himsefr  obliged 
to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  £at 
bdng,  in  fact,  the  will  of  the  prince. 
Imperial  Rome,  FVance,  and  Gennany, 
in  which  justice  has  been  administered 
under  a  despotic  monarch,  according  to 
a  written  code,  are  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  these  observations.  Where  law  had 
not  been  digested  into  a  code,  but  is 
composed  of  recorded  deci^ons,  the 
consequence  is  nearly  the  same.  "  When 
on  any  particular  p<ntion  of  Hie  field  of 
law,**  says  the  philosophic  historian  oi 
British  India,  *<  a  number  of  judges 
have  all,  with  public  approbfttion,  de- 
cided in  one  way,  and  men  those  deci« 
^ions  are  recorded  and  made  known,  the 
jud^  who  comes  after  them  has  strong 
motives  of  fear  and  hope,  not  to  depart 
from  their  example  V*  But  of  law, 
either  of  one  kmd  or  the  other,  the  Ara- 
bians were  utterty  destitute.  The  judge, 
that  is  the  head  of  the  tribe,  decided  ac- 
coring  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  justice ; 
and  his  unrecorded  decision  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  that  of  his  successor.  Un- 
certainty to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
was  the  necessary  consequence.  Those 
who  sought  a  decision  at  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  found  him  unchecked  by  any 
existing  law,  and  ready  to  listen  with 
complacency  to  the  8Ufl^;estions  of  inte- 
rest. He,  therefore,  who  was  the  most 
powerful,  or  the  most  wealthy,  had  a 
oertamty  of  success.  Any  change  from 
such  a  state  must  have  been  a  change 
for  the  better. 

RSUQION. 

Although  the  Romans  macte  no  ex- 
tensive or  permanent  conquests  in  Ara^ 
bia,  the  e^cts  of  their  near  neighbour- 
hood were  visible  among  the  Arabian 
population.  The  constant  disputes  be- 
tween the  Christian  sects  of  Syria,  and 
the  depressed  situation  of  the  Jewish 
people  among  the  Christians,  induced 
many  of  both  persuasions  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  who  knew 
not,  or  knowing,  regarded  not,  the  dif- 
™       III      ■       ■  ji''^» 

•  >UU'«KwUofBrit.lBduhb.9.o.i,p.l7(k  . 
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fsrences  in  their  creeds.  Enjoying  petoe 
and  security,  these  difBerin^  sects  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  numb^,  in  wealth, 
and  in  power;  and  before  the  appearance 
of  Mahomet  spread  their  reb^non  oyer 
the  greatest  put  of  Arabia.  The  tole- 
rant spirit  of  the  Arabian  religion  al- 
lowed them  unmolested  to  erect  places 
of  worlihip,  and  to  educate  their  children 
each  according  to  his  faith.  This  per- 
fect fi'eedom  multiplied  the  Christian 
sects,  and  Arabia  was  long  famous  as 
being  the  prolific  mother  of  heresies  *. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  population* 
however,  still  adhered  to  their  own  na- 
tional worship;  which  partook  larselj 
of  Uie  rude  cnaracter  that  marked  tneir 
other  institutions.  The  conception  which 
an  ignorant  and  trembling  savage  forms 
of  we  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  endeavours  to  secure 
his  favour,  are  in  every  age  andcountiy 
the  same.  He  conceives  the  Ckxlhead 
as  irritable  and  revengeful;  endowed 
with  the  moral  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
but  possessed  of  irresistible  power. 
Heaven,  in  the  imagination  of  the  bar- 
barian, is  a  picture  of  the  earth,  with 
this  addition,  that  eveiy  circumstance  is 
ma^fied.  In  heaven  there  are  more 
delightful  gardens,  more  delicious  and 
balmy  airs,  more  brilliant  skies,  than  on 
earth.  The  beings  who  inhabit  the 
heavens  are  more  powerful,  more  wise, 
or  rather,  more  capable  of  obtaining  the 
objects  atifsj  desire,  than  men ;  they  are 
endowed  with  everlastix^  life,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  diseases  that  fSflict  humanity. 
To  please  these  divine  beings,  the  trem- 
bling votary  pursues  the  means  that 
are  found  efficacious  with  earthly  po- 
tentates. He  prostrates  himself  l}eR>re 
them  in  adoratipn ;  he  exaggerates  their 
perfections,  and  soothes  them  with  con- 
tinued adulation.  To  prove  himself 
sincere,  he  subjects  himsdf  to  useless 
privations ;  performs  frequent,  painful, 
miiUess,  and  expensive  ceremonies.  He 
sul]jects  himseu  to  fasts ;  he  multiplies 
tiie  ol>servances  of  religion,  and  throws 
away  his  substance  in  manifestation  of 
their  honour.  Solicitude  in  the  regula- 
tion Of  his  conduct,  as  it  re^;ards  his 
own  happiness,  or  that  of  his  fellows, 
being  intimately  connected  with  his  own 

•  Aao.  UaiY.  Hist.  b.  4,  «.  81,  pp.  378-^ 
KorsD,  Sak**  traas.,  c.  63.  Sale's  Fn.  Diw.,  a.  8. 
pp.  45>  46.  Gibbon*!  Dec.  and  Fall,  c  50,  p.  90. 
Fbeoel^s  aotea  to  his  traaslattoB  of  Abulphara^va, 
p.  186.  Niebttbr  atatet  that  io  bis  time  the  Jews 
were  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  independent  i 
Ufi  vuctdinfl/BiiAflnms,  (c  69, pp.  98, 9a) 


interests*  is  otmsiderad  no  proof  of  flit 
sincerity  of  his  professions  towards  the 
Divinity.  The  laws  of  morals,  there* 
fore,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  reli* 
nous  code  of  any  barbarous  nation* 
The  reli^pon  of  the  barbarous  Arabian 
differed  in  no  one  particular  from  the 
forcing  description. 

The  ancient  Arabs  are  supposed  to 
have  been  what  are  termed  pure  theists : 
that  is,  they  are  supposed  to  have  be« 
lieved  in,  and  worshipped,  one,  sole» 
omnipotent,  and  eveiiastmg  GKxl.  His« 
torians,  however,  have  seldom  correctly 
appreciated  the  meaning  of  these  nuv- 
nificent  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  a 
savage.  In  his  mind  such  language  » 
connected  with  ideas  and  fe^ings  fur 
other  than  those  which  a  civilised  man 
would  express  by  it.  These  splendid 
epithets  are  the  mere  expressions  of 
flattery  and  fear.  The  deity,  now  ad- 
dressed, and  whose  fEivour  is  the  object 
of  present  desire,  is  for  the  time  the 
sole  object  of  adoration.  The  yery 
same  savage,  who  l)elieves  in  a  host 
of  gods,  wiU  address  each  of  them  by 
the  term  of  THE  ONE.  If  among 
many  deities  one  is  thought  more  pow- 
erful than  the  rest,  he  will  be  the  oftenest 
addressed,  the  oftenest  soothed  by  flat- 
tery. No  epithet  is  so  flattering  as  that 
which  asserts  his  single  existence.  It 
exalts  him  above  all  l)eing8,  and  leaves 
him  without  a  rival.  No  epithet,  there^ 
fore,  will  be  so  frequently  en^loyed. 
Bemg  the  most  constantly  adon^,  this 
more  powerful  (tivini^  will  have  this 
epithet  expressive  of  his  sole  existence 
so  f^uentiy  connected  with  his  name, 
that  it  will  at  length  be  regulariy  at« 
tached  to,  and  form  part  of,  that  name.' 
lliis  was  precisely  the  case  witii  the 
Arabian  objects  of  worship.  It  is 
strange  that  when  complete  evidence  of 
this  fact  exists,  really  inteUieent  and 
circumspect  historians  should  nave  be* 
lieved  in  the  pure  theism  of  the  Ara- 
bians. Sale,  like  many  others,  was 
deceived  by  pompous  expressions:— 
'*  That  they  aclaiowledge  one  supreme 
God,  appears  (to  omit  other  proof)  from 
their  usual  form  of  addressing  them- 
selves to  him,  which  was  this :  '  I  dedi- 
cate myself  to  thy  service,  O  God ! — I 
dedicate  myself  to  thy  service,  O  God  I 
Thou  hast  no  companion,  except  thy 
companion  of  whom  Thou  art  absolu^ 
master,  and  of  whatever  is  his.***  La 
the  very  next  passage,  however.  Sale 
adds,  **  they  orared  saorifioss  and  other 
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eSmagi  to  loeu*  m  wdl  m  t»  QM^ 

who  was  fJsa  often  put  off  with  the 
least  portion,  as  Mahomet  upbraids 
jthomV'  Their  scheme  of  divine  go- 
vanunent  was  simple,  and  like  most 
jO^rs  formed  in  the  same  state  of 
idvihsation.  One  god  was  supposed  to 
be  the  supreme  rul^;  and  subject  to 
bis  Nwajr  was  a  vast  multitude  of  infe- 
rior deitiest*  '*  The  Arabs  acknow- 
ledged one  supreme  Gk>d,  the  creator 
and  lord  of  the  universe,  whom  they 
cviUed  Allah  Taaht,  the  most  high  god ; 
and  their  other  deities,  who  were  subor- 
dinate to  him,  they  called  simply  Al 
Jlahat,  I.  e.  goddesses}.**  Idols  were  set 
up,  and  worshipped  j  every  field,  every 
nvulet,  bad  its  divmities.  The  fixed 
stars  and  planets  were  also  exalted  into 

Sds,  and  as  such  received  adoration. 
eaven,  moreover,  was  peopled  with 
angels,  who,  with  the  wooden  stone,  and  • 
day  idols  on  earth,  were  regularly  wor- 
shipped. How  the  Arabians  can  be 
supposed  believers  in  a  single  god- 
head, under  such  droumstanoes,  appears 
•xtraerdinary$. 

\  The  manner  in  which  these  various 
divinities  were  rendered  propitious,  at 
once  marks  that  no  very  exalted  concep- 
tion of  a  divinity  existed  in  the  minds  of 
these  barbarians.  Fasts,  pilgrimages, 
sacrifices,  long  and  unmeamngprayers, 
were  the  means  employed  to  obtain  the 
divine  favour, 

*^  They  are  obliged  to  pray  three  times 
a  day  (some  say  seven  times  a  day :)  the 
tot,  ludf  an  hour  or  less  before  sunrise, 
mtlering  it  so,  that  they  may,  just  as  the 
sun  rises,  finish  eight  adorations,  each 
containing  tlnnee  prostrations :  the  second 
mayer  th^  end  at  noon,  when  the  sua 
leg^s  to  decline,  in  saying  which  they 
>■—  ■■'■■■«       '■ '  ■  ■  ■■  1 1  ■  I  i  —  ■  ■  I »    III   ' 

•  8ida.PTcDwc.p.ai.. 
f  **  Dirftm  pater  atqae  bomuom  nx,** 

0  pater,  0  bominnm  DlTtimque  »t«nia  potettas," 
art  cxpresiU»»  conyeying  aa  eauust  ooneeptton  of  «• 
Antbian  theo^ocr. 

±  Sale,  Pre.  Disc.,  p.  80. 

f  **  The  Sabiaat  of  Monnt  Lebanon  seem  to  pay  « 
mater  r^^ard  to  Setb  than' the  Supreme  Beiav ;  for 
Key  alway  V  keep  their  oaih  when  thty  swear  by  the 
former,  but  frenoentlv  break  it  when  they  ewear  by 

the  latter."— <-^<^  ^^^'  ^>^* ^* ^i ^' ^^*  P*  ^^-J 
**. A  meicliaat  of  Meooa  made  aa  obserration  npoa 
thoee  stunts,  which  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  a 
Mahometan.  The  Tulgar,  saia  he,  must  always  have 
a  visiUfrflbjeet  to  foaraad  honour.  Thus,  at  Meooa, 
oaths,  instead  of  being  addressed  to  God,  are  pro* 
Bounced  in  the  name  of  Mahomet.  At  Mokha,  I 
wovAA  not  trust  a  man  who  riionld  take  Ood  to  wit^ 
ness  the  trnth  of  any  thing  he  happened  to  assert ; 
l^t  I  mueh  more  safely  depend  upon  him  who  should 
•wear  by  SeMech  Ichadeh,  whose  mosque  and  tomb 
4v«  before  his  eyes."— (Niebuhr,  p.  76.)  Poeock, 
in  his  notes  to  his  translation  of  **  Abulpharagins*' 
fp.  186.)  stateo  the  worship  of  aarels  and  demons  tq 
have  been  oommon  among  the  Arabe. 


perform  five  su^  adevalioni  as  the  for- 
mer ;  and  the  same  they  do  the  third 
time,  ending  just  as  the  sun  sets.  They 
fut  three  tunes  a  year :  the  first  thirty 
days,  the  next  nine  days,  and  the  last 
seven.  Theyofiier  many  sacrifices,  but 
eat  no  part  thereof,  but  bum  them  all. 
They  abstain  fi*om  beans,  garlic,  and 
some  other  pulse  and  vegetables^." 

**  The  same  rites  whidi  are  now  ac* 
eomplished  bv  the  faithful  Mussulman, 
were  inventedf  and  practised  by  the  sur 
perstition  of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful 
distance  they  cast  away  their  garments ; 
seven  times,  with  hasty  steps,  thev  en* 
circled  the  Caaba,  and  kissed  the  black 
stone  ;  seven  times  they  visited  and 
adored  the  adjacent  mountains;  seven 
times  they  threw  stones  into  the  valley 
of  Mina,  and  the  pilgrimage  was  achieved 
as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of 
sheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial  of  their 
hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground 

Fron^  Japan  to  Peru  we  use 

of  sacrifice  has  umversally  prevailed ; 
and  the  votarv  has  expressed  his  grati* 
tude  or  fear,  by  destroying  or  consum 
ing,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  tiie  dearest 
and  most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The 
life  of  a  man  is  the  most  precious  obla*  - 
tion  to  deprecate  public  calamity ;  the 
altars  of  PnoBnioia  and  Egypt,  of  Home 
ana  Csrthage,  have  been  pioUuted  with 
human  gore ;  the  cruel  practice  was  long 
preserv^  among  the  Arabs.  In  the 
third  century  a  boy  was  annually  sacri- 
ficed by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatrians  | 
and  a  royal  caj^tive  was  piously  slaugh- 
tered by  the  prmce  of  the  Saracens,  the 
ally  and  solctier  of  the  emperbr  JustiniaQ. 
A  parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the  altar 
exhibits  the  most  sublime  and  painful 
effort  of  fanaticism :  the  deed  or  the 
intention  was  sanctified  by  the  example 
of  saints  and  heroes ;  and  the  father  of 
Mahomet»himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash 
vow,  and  hardly  ransomed  by  the  equi- 
valent of  an  hundred  camels."  t  Such 
was  the  religion  that  Mahomet  endea^ 
voured  to  improve. 

SCISNCV  AMD  LITBRATURB. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  a  peo? 
pie,  possessed  of  a  government,  law^ 
and  rclifion,  such  as  we  have  described, 
were  litfle  advanced  in  science  or  litera- 
tiure.  The  only  science  to  which  the 
ancient  Arabs  made  the  slightest  pre- 
tension, was  that  of  astronomy;  and 

•  Sale,  Pre.  Disc.  p.  1».       .^        ^  ^ 

t  Gibbon,  Dool.  and  Fall,  c  50,  ppw  96, 80.      < 
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«veiliii  astronomy  thiey  had  discovered 
little  beyond  the  ordinary  knowledge  of 
an  ignorant  savage.  Through  the 
trackless  deserts  of  Arabia  it  was  im- 
possible to  travel  without  the  aid  of 
some,  sign  in  the  heavens  as  a  guide. 
The  need  of  such  a  guide  led  them  to 
vratch  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  and  the  clear  and  unclouded 
skies  of  the  country  offered  few  obstacles 
to  their  search.  They  could  not  in  time 
fail  to  observe  some  of  the  more  obvious 
phenomena,  and  to  be  able  in  a  long 
course  of  years  to  predict  the  recurrence 
of  those  phenomena.  Some  few  ex« 
traordinary  persons  seem  to  have  been 
capable  of  calculating  eclipses  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  'This  knowledge, 
however,  was  exceedingly  rare,  and  be- 
yond it  they  never  advanced.  Any 
thing  like  a  theoiy,  or.  general  expres- 
sion of  the  stflitea  order  in  which  the 
celestial  phenomena  occurred,  never  en- 
tered into  their  imaginations.  That 
certain  changes  happened,  they  knew ; 
but  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe, 
or  of  anv  system  whatever,  they  were 
profoundly  ignorant*.  Astrolog^y,  in- 
deed, they  studied  with  some  assiduity, 
and  implicit  confidence ;  but  the  most 
important  of  their  sciences,  that  to  which 
they  paid  the  greatest  attention,  was  the 
interpretation  of  dreamsf.  The  follow* 
ing  is  a  specimen  of  their  state  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition ;  "  When  any  of 
them  set  out  upon  a  journey,  he  ob- 
served the  first  bird  he  met  with,  and  if 
it  fiew  to  the  right,  he  pursued  his  jour- 
ney; but  if  to  the  left,  he  returned 
home When  a  person,  dis- 
trusting the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  went  a 
journey,  he  tied  toe^ther  some  of  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  culed  al  raiaim ;  and 
if,  on  his  return,  he  found  them  in  the 
same  position,  he  judged  she  had  been 
faithful  to  him ;  if  otherwise,  not  J." 

Their  eloquence  and  their  poebrv  have 
been  considered  evidence  of  a  high  state 
of  civilisation.  But  the  savages  of  North 
America  have  been  long  famed  for  their 
eloquence ;  and  the  baras  of  our  barba- 
rian ancestors  prove  that  savages  have 
possessed,  and  been  delighted  with 
poetry.  The  eloquence  and  poetry  of  a 
barbarian,  bear,  however,  little  resem- 

•  Sm  Oo^vet,  Orig.  det  Lois,  1  Epa  L  8,  p,  147* 
where  the  neceitsitY,  under  wfaidi  the  Arabiao*  lar, 
of  loine  sign  to  guide  them  in  their  trsveli,  is  well 
•xpUined.  Also  Abolpharagioa,  Pocook'i  tninsla- 
tion,  p.  6.  The  Arabian  fairly  acknowledges  his 
eouBt^rmen  to  hare  been  completeljr  ignorant  of  the 
•eieace  of  a«tnmoroy. 

t  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,b.  ir.,  c  81,  p.  i06-4lS. 

nbi4.V.il8. 


blanoe  to  the  doqaMoe  and  poetry  of 
civilised  life,  being  made  up  chiefly  of 
bold  figures  and  bombast  expressions, 
without  order,  without  propnety,  and 
generally  without  meaning.  The«pMi0^ 
of  estimation,  also,  in  which  poetry  was 
held  amon^  the  Arabs,  shows  their  rude 
and  uncultivated  condition.  It  was  h^ 
in  esteem  as  a  means  (tf  preserving  Uie 
remembrance  of  past  events.  Poetry 
assists  the  memory;  and  consequently 
the  history,  laws,  and  dogmas  of  rdi^ 
gion,  are  universally  among  a  rude 
people  recorded  in  verse*.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  written  signs,  verse  may  be  of 
use  in  this  way,  but,  when  writing  is 
known,  can,  for  such  a  purpose,  be  no 
longer  serviceable.  That  the  Arabs  ge- 
nerally were  ignorant  of  writing  is  uni- 
versally asserted.  In  after  times,  the 
Arabians,  like  other  people,  emeiged 
from  this  state  of  ignorance.  The  age 
of  Arab  learning  and  Uterature,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  two  centuries  after 
the  death  of  Mahomet.  When  masters 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  becsame  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  for  a  long  period  were 
hx  superior  to  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
knowledge  and  civilisation. 

MANNERS.' 

In  spite  of  their  ignorance,  the  ArabA 
have  by  historians  been  almost  univer- 
sally deemed  a  gentle  and  polite  people  ; 
and  an  argument  has,  from  ^his  circum- 
stance, been  hastily  drawn  against  the 
utility  of  all  knowledge  and  cultivation. 
Nothing,  however,  can  well  be  more 
untrue  than  the  premises  upon  wh^ 
this  conclusion  is  founded. 

Two  circumstances  have  chiefly  been 
insisted  on,  in  favour  of  the  Arab  people : 
their  hospitality  and  their  pohteness. 
The  meaning  of  these  terms,  however, 
when  applied  to  them,  is  sometimes 
misunderstood.  The  general  conduct  of 
the  Arab  was  to  plunder  and  to  kill  every 
defenceless  traveller  whom  he  chanced 
to  meet  t.  There  were  particular  cases 
in  which  he  abstained  from  this  barba- 
rity ;  when,  instead  of  robbing,  he  as- 
sisted the  way-faring  traveller.  This 
extraordinary  abstinence  has  been  ex- 
alted into  the  virtue  ho^taUty.  Ho 
was  thus  generous  to  those  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  to  those  who  possessed  a 

*  See  Goguet,  Grig,  dee  Loif,  1  Epoe.«  t  i 
pp.  43,  44.  Henry  (in  Hist  of  Britain,  b.  1.  e.  1 
sec.  1,  p.  163,  states,)  that  the  Ancient  Bhtons  wera 
a  rery  poetical  oeople. 

f^e.  Pre.  Pis.  pp.  196-198.    Pndeaux.  Yit4» 
Mah..  p.  9fti 
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{MUMport  frwk  lu8  ddef ;  to  others,  he 
■was  a  thief  and-a  murdmr.  In  a  ci- 
YUised  country  abstinence  from  plun« 
dering  any  one,  whether  kindred  or  not, 
is  not  exalted  into  a  virtue ;  and  for  this 
simple  reason :  it  is  imposed  by  the  law 
as  an  o^^ofton  upon  everyone;  every 
infringement  of  it  is  punished;  and  so 
common  is  this  boasted  virtue,  that  the 
absence  of  it  alone  creates  our  wonder. 

The  traveller  in  the  desert,  or  in  any 
wild  country,  would  perish  if  the  few 
inhalntants  that  are  scattered  over  its 
surftu^  were  to  refuse  him  ud  and 
shelter.  But  to  save  the  life  of  a  follow 
creature,  without  risk  or  trouble  to  our- 
selves, is  surely  no  great  exercise'  of 
virtue ;  and  so  obvious  is  the  necessity 
of  such  mutual  assistance  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  that  no  people  placed  in  such 
<»rcumstances  ever  faued  to  hold  in  high 
estimation,  and  also  in  some  measure  to 
practise,  this  species  of  hospitalitv. 

When  a  countr^r  becomes  thickly  in- 
habited, the  necessity  for  hospitali^  no 
longer  exists,  it  consequently  ceases  to 
be  praised  (NT  regarded.  The  traveller  to 
whom  I  should  refuse  admittance,  can 
find  immediate  refofe  at  the  next  inn; 
and  consequently  ^nfi  not  subject  him- 
self to  the  mortification  of  a  refusal 
The  following  exceedingly  sensible  ob- 
servations cannot  but  be  acceptable  to 
the  reader :  "  I  foigot  to  speak  of  hos- 
pitality. It  is  on  account  of  this  virtue 
that  ttie  first  agea  have  usually  been 

esteemed A  common  mterest 

apparently  gave  birth  to  this  habit 
liiere  were  no  inns  in  the  distant  ages 
of  antiquity.  Hospitality  was,  there- 
fore, exercised  in  hopes  of  a  return  of 
the  like  good  office.  A  stranger  was 
received,  under  the  supposition  that  he 
might  some  day  render  the  same  service, 
should  th«re  be  a  necessity  of  travelling 
into  his  couirtiy;  for  hospitality  was 
recbrocal.  By  receiving  a  stranger  into 
his  house,  a  man  immediately  acquired 
a  right  to  be  received  into  the  stranger's ; 
and  this  right  was  by  the  ancients  re- 
l^arded  as  sacred  and  mviolable,  extend- 
ing not  only  to  those  who  contracted  it, 
but  also  to  their  children  and  descen- 
dants. Besides,  hospitality  in  those 
early  days  iwas  not  very  expensive,  as 
peome  travelled  with  £ew  attendants. 
In  short,  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
prove  that  hc^itality  is  compidiblewith 
the  ^atest  vices ;  and  that  this  species 
of  vntue  is  no  evidence  of  goodness  of 
lieart  or  rectitude  (^manners.  The  ge~ 
neral  charMter  of  ttie  Arabs  is  w^U 


known;  no  people,  however,  are  more 
hospitable*." 

The  politeness  of  an  Arab  is  also 
something  very  different  from  the  polite- 
ness of  a  civilised  man.  True  pohteness 
or  courtesy  consists  in  taking  no  offence 
where  offence  is  not  intended,  and  in  so 
managing  the  common  intercourse  of 
life,  tlmt  tne  forms  adopted  shaU  conduce 
to  the  ease  a^d  happiness  of  all  parties 
concerned.  All  formalities  that  do  not 
tend  to  this  end,  all  distinctions  tiiat  op« 
pose  it,  are  so  many  marks  of  rudeness 
and  ignorance.  How  far  the  Arabs  were 
from  this  standard,  the*  following  cif- 
cumstance  will  testify : — 

^'  The  Arabs  show  great  sensilnlitjr  to 
ev^  thing  that  can  be  construed  mto 
an  ii^ury.  If  one  man  should  happen 
to  spit  l>eside  another,  the  latter  will  not 
fail  to  avenge  himself  of  the  imaginary 
insult.  In  a  caravan  I  once  saw  an 
Arab  highly  offended  with  a  man  who, 
in  spitti^,  ac^entally  bespattered  his 
beard  with  some  small  part  of.his  spit- 
tle. It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  coukl 
be  appeased  by  him,  who,  he  imagined, 
had  offended  him,  even  though  he  num- 
bly asked  pardon,  and  kissed  his  beard 

in  token  of  submission But 

the  most  irritable  of  all  men  are  the 
noble  Bedoums,  who,  in  tiieir  martial 
spirit,  seem  to  carry  those  same  preju- 
dices even  farther  than  the  barbarous 
warriors  who  issued  from  the  north,  and 
overran  Europe.  Bedouin  honour  is 
still  more  dehcate  than  ours,  and  re- 
quires even  a  greater  number  of  victims 
to  be  sacrificed  to  it  If  one  schiech 
says  to  another,  with  a  serious  air,  thy 
bonnet  is  dirty,  or  tiie  wrong  side  A 
thy  turban  is  out,  nothing  but  blood 
can  wash  away  the  reproach ;  and  not 
merelvthe  blood  of  the  ofilender,  but. 
also  that  of  all  the  males  of  his  familyt.** 
Who,  when  cursed  with  so  punctihous 
and  bloody  minded  a  nei^bour  as  this, 
would  not  be  careful  in  ms  conversation 
and  conduct  ? 

*^  The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  re- 
fhses  even  the  head  of  the  murderer, 
substitutes  an  innocent  to  the  guilty 
person,  and  transfers  tiie  penalty  to  the 
best  and  most  considerable  of  the  race 
by  whom  they  have  been  injiu^.  If 
he  falls  by  then*  hands,  they  are  exposed 
in  their  turn  to  the  danger  of  rf  pnsals ; 
the  interest  and  the  principal  of  the 
bloody  debt  are  accumulated ;  the  indi- 
viduals of  either  ftuni^y  lead  a  life  of 

•  Oo  euef.  Origr.  de«  Loi8»  1  Kpo.,  L  6,  p.  387. . 
t  >I(rbabr,c,  ia7*p.  IM. 
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Bialioe  ta4  nttpMion»  mi  fiftv  yum 
may  sometimes  elapse  befbira  mt  ao* 
ooiint  be  finally  letUedV 

The  condition  of  the  women  may  be 
taken  as  an  accurate  criterion  of  the 
pditeness  of  a  peqple.  If  we  judge  of 
the  Arabs  by  this  test,  they  win  be  con- 
sidered barbarians.  Even  in  Uie  Koran, 
whidi  certainly  is  an  improrement  on 
the  previous  manners  of  the  Arabs,  we 
find  the  following  command  :^ 

**  But  those  wives,  whose  perverse- 
ness  ye  shall  be  apprehensive  ot  rebuke, 
and  remove  into  nparaU  apahmmtet 
^mi  ehoiUie  them^r 

'*  It  must  be  remembered,^  says  Salei 
^  that  thoojB^  by  tha  Mahommedan 
law,  a  man  la  .allowed  to  repudiate  his 
wife,  even  on  the  sliditest  disgust,  yet 
the  women  are  not  aJiowed  to  separate 
themsebrea  firam  their  husbands,  unless 
it  be  fi)r  ill  usage,  (we  have  seen  that 
beating  them  was  not  considered  ill 
uaaffe,)  want  of  proper  maintenance, 
ne^ect  of  conjugal  dmtv,  or  some  other 
cause  of  eaual  import;  bui  then  ehe 
loeet  her  aotory  (that  is,  when  ill- 
treated,  and  seekmg  redress  at  the  hands 
of  justice,  redress  ia  given,  but  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  taken  away,) 
which  she  does  not,  if  divorced  bv  the 
husband,  unless  she  has  been  ^piilty  of 
impudioity  or  notorious  disobedience},*' 
of  which  men  were  the  judges.  In 
another  passage,  he  says,  "  they  dis- 
posed of  widows  even  against  their 
<sonsent,  as  part  of  their  husbands' 
possessions}.** 

In  short,  the  women  were  absolute 
slaves;  the  mere  instruments  of  their 
husbands*  pleasure ;  confined,  neglected, 
and  despised*  Professor  Millar,  in  his 
work  on  the  •*  Origin  of  Ranks,**  has 
acutely  remarked,  that  the  custom  so 
prevalent  in  ancient  times  of  the  bride- 
groom ffiving  presents  to  the  father  of 
Sie  bride,  was,  in  reality,  nothing  less 
than  a  custom  of  ^t^tii^  the  daughter. 
That  the  Arabians  followed  this  custom, 
is   admitted  by  the  Arabian   authors 

•  Gibbon,  Daol.  ud  Fall,  c 50,  p.  89.  See^lw 
Niebabr,  e.  107,  p.  lU.  for  a  stprjofArabTenfeance 
And  brntalitj. 

t  Koran,  e.  i,  p.  lOL 

t  Prel.  Disc.,  p.  ITS.  Husbands  s«em  to  bare  ftlt 
littlfli  eompnnction  at  rnradiating  their  wives,  with 
or  without  a  pretOKt.  Hkaaaa,  the  aon  of  Mahomet, 
considered  a  good  man  by  his  coantr/owi,  *'  tbbof  h 
his  wives  were  all  of  them  remarkabljr  focd  of  him. 
was  yet  apt  rtry  frtqaentljr  to  divorce  thero,  and 
BkarxT  new  ones.  — (Oekley's  Hist  of  the  tjaracsns, 
Tol.  u.,  p.  105,  ed.  1718.)  Nothin|(  oould  mark  a 
more  complete  reekleesness  oonceroin;  the  happineii 
rfi 


*  Sale.  PinL]>i..,y.  1881 


fliemsd?fs%  All,  on.  Us  flMnii^  with 
Fatima,  the  dauf^tar  of  Mahomit,  gave 
to  him,  accorduw  to  tradition,  twelve 
ounces  of  ostrich  Katbsra,  and  a  l»reastv 
plated  That  this  was,  in  fact,  a  pur» 
chase,  is  shown  by  the  manners  of  tha 
Arabians  of  tiie  present  day,  who  prav 
serve  the  custom,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  nature  of  itf.  It  is  aUnost 
needless  to  say,  that  slavery  of  the  very 
worst  description  must  neoessariiy,  be 
the  heritage  of  the  women,  where  such 
a  custom  exists.  Taught  to  consider 
themselves  the  property  of  thmr  pur* 
chasers,  they  must,  moreover,  become 
degraded  in  their  mental  and  moral 
character ;  and  their  masters,  also,  can- 
not but  feel  the  baneful  influence  of 
this  abominable  traAc  Any  institution 
which  permits  men  to  exercise  in!espon«> 
aible  power;  which,  above  all,  makes 
the  exercise  of  it,  daily,  nay,  hourly, 
and  the  scene  of  its  employment,  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  would,  of  itself, 
be  sufficient  to  degrade  a  whole  people. 
Politeness,  or  gentleness  of  mind  or 
manners,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  are 
utteriy  inconsistent  with  such  barbarous 
treatmmit  of  the  woman.  We  may, 
therefore,  without  fliar  of  error,  conclude 
that  the  Arabs  deserve  not,  on  this  head, 
the  paise  which  has  bean  somewhat 
lavishly  bestowed  on  them. 

Having  now,  as  far  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  given  a  general  view  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Arab  people  at  the  time  of 
Mahomet's  appearance,,  we  ahallr  pro- 
xseed  to  relate  the  history  of  the  Prpphet 
himself.  With  this  view  before  us,  we 
shall  be  able  more  easily  to  understand 
the  several  circumstances  of  his  life; 
more  correctly  to  judge  of  his  atnlities 
and  his  character.  Knowing  the  people, 
among  whom  he  arose— their  st&ta  of 
civilisation,  their  manners,  and  their 
laws,  we  can,  without  much  dificulhr, 
discover  whether  he  were  superior  to 
his  age,  and  whether  he  advanced  or 
retarded  the  improvement  of  hb  coun* 
trymen. 

Sect.  II.— A  description  of  thi 
sources  from  whence  our  knowledge  oomr 
ceming  Mahomet  is  derived  is,  however, 
another  necessaiy  preliminary  to  the 
history  of  his  life  i  an  historian  can 
hardly  render  a  more  important  service 

•  Ockley's  Hist  of  Sarac,  p.  21.  He  add*,  in  n 
note,  **  It  ^eems  to  have  been  a  custom  amonf  tho 
Arabs  for  a  bridsfroom  to  make  a  present  to  the 
father  of  the  bnde.^'  Amoof  the  ancient  Geraums, 
also,  tbe  custom  was  preralent.— (Tac.  Germ,  j 

tSae"MahMnetisiikJ£KpUtBed.**  X^MuUladbf 
llorgaa,  voi.  ii..  p.  30. 
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to  his  readers  fhan  clearly  to  pomt 
out  the  evidence  upon  which  his  state* 
ments  are  founded. 

The  writers  from  whom  the  world  has 
derived  all  its  present  information  oon- 
ceming  the  life  and  institutions  of  Ma- 
homet may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  the  Arabian  writers  themselves ; 
the  contemporary  Christian  writers ;  and 
the  more  profound,  liberal,  and  en- 
lightened scholars  of  modem  days. 

1 .  Some  years  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, his  worlra,  supposed  to  be  revela- 
tions from  the  Almignty,  were  collected 
and  put  into  their  present  order  by  the 
then  reigning  Caliph.  As  the  prophet 
oould  not  write,  he  employed  scrH)es» 
who  wrote,  at  his  dictation,  those  reve- 
lations of  tiie  Divine  wiH,  at  many  dif- 
ferent and  distant  periods  of  his  life. 
The  palm-leaves,  skms,  and  boAes,  upon 
which  they  were  transcribed,  were 
thrown  without  order  into  a  trunk, 
which,  with  its  contents,  was  placed  in 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  prophet's 
numerous  wives.  Abubeker,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mahomet  as  Caliph,  is  supposed 
to  have  had  these  important  dociunents 
copied;  and  corrected  according  to  the 
recoUection  of  such  pf  the  prophet's 
followers  as  had  conunitted  to  memory 
his  revdations  at  the  different  times  at 
which  they  were  delivered.  These 
several  documents  being  then  arranged 
in  their  present  order,  me  whole  collec- 
tion was  denominated  the  Koran. 

The  discourses  or  revelations  of  the 
prophet  having  ahnost  always  been 
occasioned  by  the  necessities  of  tiie 
moment,  constant  allusions  are  made  in 
them  to  circumstances  then  occurring ; 
thgr  thus  become  historical  evidence*. 

In  addition  to  these  sacred  writings  of 
Mahomet  himself,  a  book  of  tradi- 
tions, called  the  Sonna,  was  collected, 
containing  those  actions  and  sayings  of 
the  prophet  not  recorded  in  the  Koran. 
These  traditions  were  gathered  from  his 
wives  and  companions,  and  are  by  one 
great  sect  of  the  Mussulmans,  viz.  the 
Sonnites,  believed  to  be  authentic  and  of 
authority  equal  to  the  Koran  itself  t. 

These  two  books,  in  so  far  as  tiiey 
are  narrations,  may  be  considered  the 

-    * 

*  SAla,  Pre.  Dia.  ato.  a  pp.  86, 86.  PridMnx, 
Vie  de  Mah.,  pp.  47-^1.  Hod.  Uur.  Hiet.  h.  L  «. 
S.  p.  308. 

t  Mod.  Unit.  HUt  b.  1.  e.  I.  pp.  80,  89, 87.  Bee 
Mho  Sale,  Pre.  Die.  See.  8.  pass.— ^  The  differeDt 
sects  of  tbe  Mohammedans  auj  be  diaringniahed 
into  two  aortt :  those  generally  eateemed  orthodox, 
and  thoae  whidi  are  eateemed  beretiear.  The  former, 
^a  general  MMBt,  are  ealMeoaiiitei  orTradi- 


narrations  of  peroipient  witnesses ;  <if 
persons  who  ,  saw  and  heard  the  cir- 
cumstances and  discourses  they  relate. 
And  these  are  the  only  records  tnat  pre- 
tend to  be  the  evidence  of  persons  actuallv 
witnessing  the  circumstances  narratecL 
The  worth  of  these  records  as  historical 
dociunents  is  dependent  on  the  trust- 
worthmess  of  those  who  related,  and  of 
those  who  coQected,  corrected,  and  at« 
tested  them.  If  these  narrators  and  col- 
lectors be  unworthy  of  belief^  the  Koran 
and  the  Sonna  are  nearly  worthless. 

Two  circumstanoes  powerftill]^  concur 
to   depreciate  the   trustwortmness  of 
these  persons,  viz.  their  interest  and 
tiieir  ignorance.    That  they  were  deeply 
interested  in  their  prophet's  fame  is  too 
obvious  to  be  insisted  on.    The  renown 
of  their  prophet  reflected  on  themselves ; 
as  that  was  increased  so  were  they  ex- 
ited.    On  tiie  other  hand,  to  be  the 
followers  of  a  fool  or  knave,  was  to 
prove  themselves  fools  or  knaves.    But 
ttieir  own  experience  in  the  case  of  their 
prophet  hiniself  had  tai^ht  them  that 
to  gloss  over  folly  and  knavery,  no 
method  was  so  efficacious  as  declaring 
it  to  be  sanctioned  bv  the  divinity.    The 
other  equally  powemil  cause  of  untrust- 
wortfainess  is  their  ij^orance,     Hieir 
ignorance  and  ereduh^  are  sufficiently 
manifested  by  the  stories  they  have  re- 
lated and  believed,  and  by  the  conse- 
quences they  have  derived  from  them. 
That  Mahomet  imposed  upon  many  of 
them  is  certain,  otherwise   he    could 
never  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  pretended  religion.    But  to  believe 
him  on  the  evidence  he  adduced  to  be 
the  apostle  of  Gk)d ;  to  put  faith  in  the 
absurd  stories  he  related ;  to.  acquiesce 
without  investigation  in  the  doctrines 
he  promulgated  shows  them  to  have 
been  credvQous,  ignorant,  and  careless 
concerning  the  o]^mions  they  embraced. 
In  ai^  case  this  carelessness  would 
materially  have  diminished  the  worth  of 
their  testimony,   but  utterly  destroys 
it  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a 
spreat  degree  of  firmness  was  requisite 
to  resist  the  prevailing  torrent,  as  well 
as  of  aouteness  and  ability  to  gather 
evidence  by  which  to  detect  and  expose 
the  imposture.  But  if  so  easily  deceived, 
and  so  deeply  interested,  in  what  cases 
are  they  worthy  of  belief?     In  those 
where  they  have  no  manifest  advantage 
in  lying ;  where  the  matter  to  be  judged 
was  not  above  the  comprehension  of  an 
ignorant   barbarian ;   and   where  the 
falsity  of  the  testimony,  even  of  ignorant 
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and  intcarestod  witnesses,  appears  more 
wonderful  than  the  circumstance  they 
relate* 

Whatever  the  Arabian  writers  of  after 
days  have  related,  they  have  related  on 
the  authority  of  these  traditions.  These 
later  historians  cannot  therefore  be  ad- 
duced as  additional   evidence.     They 
repeat  merely  what  they  have  heard ; 
and  having  listened  with  minds  little 
capable   of  distinguishing  truth  from 
falsehood,  they  have  given  implicit  faith 
to  every  monstrous    and   improbable 
stoiy  favourable  to  their  false  prophet 
Bred  to  be  believers  ih  his  imposture, 
they  were  unfit  for  the  task  of  examinar 
tion. 
-Y     2.   The  next  class  of  historians  are 
^  the  Christian  writers,  contlemporaries  of 
Mahomet ;  and  iim  are  even  less  trust- 
worthy than  the  Arabians  themselves. 
They   were   equally  ignorant,  equally 
bigoted,  equally    interested*  but   they 
were  not  percipient  witnesses.     This 
combination  of  circumstances  renders 
their  testimony   as   untrustworthy    as 
human  testimony  well  can  be.    Of  the 
Christians  who  were  contemporaries  of 
Mahomet,  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople 
were  alone  removed  one  degree  from 
utter  barbarism.    On  these  men,  such 
as  th^  were,  we  must  partly  depend  in 
describing  the  original  institutions  of 
the  Arabian  prophet.  What  merit  oug^ht 
to  be  ascribed  to  them  may  be  easily 
learned.    Witchcraft  they  devoutly  be- 
lieved in  ;  and  moreover  gravely  main- 
tained  the  miracles  of  Mahomet  to  have 
been  actually  performed,  but  performed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  devil. 
One  thing,  and  one  thing  alone  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  these  Greek  authorities. 
Mahomet,  during  his  life,  had  numerous 
enemies  among  his  countrymen,  who 
were  impelled  by  their  interest  and  their 
hatred  to  collect  and  spread  whatever 
reports  were  to  his  prejudice.    Many, 
doubtless,  were  inventecC  some,  proba- 
bly, were  true.    AVhatever  they  were, 
the   Greeks    seized   upon   them   with 
avidity,  and  triumphantly  recorded  the 
abonunations  of  the  impostor.    By  this 
means,  evidence  has   been   preserved 
(doubtful  evidence  indeed)  against  the 
prophet  which  the  success  of  ms  religion 
nas  in  his  own  country  completely  ob- 
literated. Moreover,  whatever  these  men 

*  Garter  acknowledges'  the  traditions  of  the 
Koraa  and  the  Sonna  to  be  for  the  moet  part 
Bomomc«»l  (Pre.  p.  38.)  See  Mod.  Univ.  Hiet. 
b.  1.  0. 1.  p.  80 ;  -\rhere  an  account  is  g'lT^n  of  tbo 
^l—miogy  of  these  traditions. 


admit  in  favour  of  Mahomet  may  be 
pretty  confidently  relied  on :  for  the  good 
they  could  decently  have  denied,  would 
never  have  been  acknowledged. 

3.  Of  the  writers  of  modem  days  the 
charactet  is  somewhat  different.     Al- 
though feeling^  of  hostility  to  our  Mo- 
hanmiedan  brethren  still  exist,  yet  the 
present  knowled£;e  of  Europe  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  same  mendacity  to 
pervade  the  writii^;s  of  modem  as  of 
ancient  historians.  We  have  now  almost 
universally  ceased  to  regard  our  own 
faith  as  at  all  concerned  in  the  estimation 
that  may  be  formed  of  the  character^ 
opinion,  conduct,  or  religion  of  Maho- 
met   As  our  interests  have  b^ome  less 
concemed,  our  judgments  have  become 
more  impartial.  We  have  learned  more- 
over that  the  employment  of  calunmy 
and  falsehood  in  support  of  any  system, 
however  admirable,  is  neither  just  nor 
pmdent.    This  knowledge  has  been  but 
lately  acquired.  Prideaux  himself,  amons 
the  most  violent  and  unfavounible  of 
Mahomet*B  modem  historians,  admits, 
'*  that  zealous  Christians  have  foolishly 
invented   fables,  for  the   purpose   of 
bringing  the  impostor  into  cuntempt*.** 
In  addition  to  these  circumstances  in 
fEivour  of  modem  writers,  is  the  high 
d^^ree  of  excellence  to  which  the  know- 
lea^  of  eastern  literature,  history,  and 
institutions  has  now  arrived.    Our  en- 
lightened travellers  have  explored  the 
vast  regions  of  Asia,  from  one  end  to 
the  other;  have  minutely  described  ^e 
customs  of  the  people,  and  collected  a 
mass  of  evidence  rei^)ecting  their  various 
institutions  fox  superior  to  that  which 
our  predecessors  possessed.    We  may 
now  speak  with  comparative  certain^ 
rc^^arding  the  religious  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  Mahomet    But  of  Maho- 
met himself,  we  must  for  ever  rest  con- 
tented with  a  broken  and  uncertain 
history.    In  spite  of  the  researches  of 
modem  indusny,  every  thing  respecting 
him  must  remam  involved  m  consider- 
able obscurity.     What  is  l)elieved,  is 
believed  on  extremely  doubtful  evidence. 
The  facts  related  of  him  assume  no  con- 
nected form,  but  evidently  appear  the 
transactions  of  many  years  distant  from 
one  another.    They  are  broken,  isolated 
iragments  of  history,  wludi  cannot  cor- 
rectly be  formed  into  a  consecutive  luir- 
rative*  The  histories  of  Mahomet  hitherto 
written  do  not  indeed  appear  thus  dis- 
jointed.  Historians  are  apt  to  confound 
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Blatters  of  inference  witU  matters  of  feet, 
what  they  relate  upon  testimony,  with 
what  tiiey  infer  as  a  consequence  from 
that  testimony;  and  where  facts  are 
wanting,  to  insert  their  own  opinions  as 
connecting  links  to  the  separate  events 
really  recorded.  It  wiU  be  our  constant 
endeavour  to  keep  them  apart ;  to  present 
to  the  reader's  mind  the  circumstances 
which  tradition  has  handed  down,  with- 
out mixing  them  up  or  confounding 
them  with  the  conclusions  which  we  and 
otiiers  have  drawn  from  those  circum- 
stances. Knowing  what  depends  upon 
evidence,  what  on  our  judgment,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  give  each  its  due 
weight  and  importance. 
.  Sect.  IIL — Mahomet  was  bom  some 
time  during  the  sixth  century,  at  the  city 
of  Mecca.  The  precise  year  of  his  birth 
is  disputed,  and  after  much  learned  dis- 
cussion the  matter  is  left  nearly  as 
doubtM  as  when  the  dispute  began* 
The  most  prolmble  opinion,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  of  Elmacin,  an  Arabian 
writer,  who,  according  to  Hottinger,  has 
placed  his  birth  a.  d.  571 ;  but,  accord- 
mg  to  Reiske,  a.  d.  572.  The  precise 
era  of  his  birth  being  an  unimportant 
circumstance,  we  shall  dismiss  it  without 
further  comment*. 

The  lineaj^e  of  the  prophet  has  also 
been  a  subject  of  funous  altercation. 
Interest  and  blind  prejudice  both  con- 
curred to  create  and  continue  the  con- 
troversy. On  the  one  hand  he  was 
de^n^ded  to  the  lowest  rank  of  society, 
while,  on  the  other,  he  was  exalted 
above  most  of  his  countrymen.  The 
contemporarvChristian  writers  hated  the 
prophet  and  wished  to  render  him  an 
object  of  contempt.  To  their  i^orant 
and  prejudiced  minds,  to  describe  him 
$ts  having  sprung  from  a  plebeian  race, 
appeared  the  most  effectual  means  of 
rendering  him  despicable.  In  the  same 
degree  that  the  Christians  believed 
themselves  interested  in  degrading  the 
Arabian  prophet,  did  the  Mahometans 
feel  themselves  called  upon   to  exalt 

*  Those  who  are  carious  in  sneh  matten*  maroon* 
gult  Bajrle,  art.  Mahomet»  note  B. ;  and  Oibbon, 
DecL  and  Fall,  e.  50,  where  the  original  anthorities 
are  mentioned.  Gibbon  thrawdljr  remarks — **  While 
we  refine  oar  chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illi- 
terate prophet  was  ignorant  of  his  own  age.**  Nie- 
bohr,  in  speaking  of  an  Arabian  wbom  he  met«  sajrs, 
**  He  told  ns  that  he  was  abore  seventy  years  of  age ; 
bat  his  acooaintanee  affirmed  that  he  was  not  nnder 
ninety.  We  had  observed  of  the  Mussnimans  in  ge- 
neral however,  that  they  seldom  knew  their  own  age 
•xactly.  They  reckon  by  the  most  remarkable  ina- 
dents  w  their  lives,  and  say,  I  was  a  child  when  suck 
an  event  happened,  or  when  sneh  a  one  was  governor 
of  a  city."  (?•  SS.)  Gagnier  says,  that  Mahomet  was 
bom  A.  P. 678.   A.y7B69.,Tol.i,p.7I.  ^ 


him;  and  tbeir  ignorance,  equal  to  that 
of  their  adversaries,  deemed  his  pedisree 
an  important  consideration.  What  their 
interest  and  vanity  counselled,  they  were 
not  scrupulous  in  pursuing.  An  alliance 
with  the  great  is  often  deemed  an  ho- 
nourable distinction.  Next  to  bcdng 
great  one's  self,  is  to  have  great  con- 
nexions. Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the 
votaries  of  Mahomet  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  enhancing  his  wortii,  it  is  not 
surprisinjB^  that  they  should  confer  upon 
him  a  line  of  ancestry  connected  with 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting  periods 
of  their  history.  Ismael  was  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  their  race, 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  regard 
him  with  reva-ence  almost  amounting  to 
devotion.  The  tribe  of  Koreish,  to 
which  Mahomet  belonged,  had  before 
the  birth  of  the  prophet  laid  claim  to 
Ismael  as  their  progenitor.  This  claim 
arising  from  the  vanity  of  the  tribe  was 
eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  his  pious  adhe- 
rents; and  what  was  before  mentioned 
and  maintained  through  a  pardonable 
ostentation,  became  a  dogma  of  reli- 
gion, and  was  defended  with  all  the  fury 
which  bigotry  engenders. 

Without  the  assistance  of  fable,  Ma- 
homet was  able  to  vindicate  to  himself 
a  high  lineage  among  his  countrymen. 
Abdallah,  tl^  father  of  Mahomet,  wag 
a  younger*  son  of  Abdol  Motalleb,  the 
son  of  Hashem.  "  Hashem,"  say  the 
authors  of  the  Modem  Universcd  His- 
ton/,  "succeeded  his  father  Abdal 
Menaf,  in  the  principality  of  the  Koreish, 
and  consequently  in  the  government  of 
Mecca,  ana  the  custody  of  the  Caabaf  .** 
So  far  the  genealogy  of  the  prophet  is 
supported  by  authentic  history— that 
he  was  descended  from  the  pnnces  of 
his  people  cannot  be  denied.  This 
descent  from  Ismael,  Gibbon,  after 
Sale,  thus  disproves :  **  Abulfeda  and 
Gagnier  descnbe  the  popular  and  apt 
proved  genealogy  of  the  prophet  At 
Mecca  I  would  not  dispute  its  authen- 
ticity ;  at  Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  ob- 
serve— 1st  That,  from  Ismael  to  Ma- 
homet, a  period  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years,  they  reckon  thirty  in- 
stead of  seventy-five  generations.  2d. 
That  the  modem  Bedoweens  are  igno- 
rant of  their  histoiy.  and  careless  of  their 


though  of  high  lineage,  was 


•  Pridwinx,  Vie  de  Mah..  p.  8,  says,  he  was  the 
eldest.    This  assertion  Sale  proves  to  be  erroneous. 
+  Vol.  i.,  p.  10,  Mod.  Univ. 
I  I>ec].  and  Fall,  e.  50. 
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MiteM«d  offKttkimlili;  and  as  lie 
dM  while  his  ton  WIS  yet  an  in£uit*,  we 
may  easiljr  suppose  that  little  to  have 
beea  dtmimshed  by  the  rapacity  of  his 
kindred.  The  tmctes  of  Mahomet  were 
numerous  and  powerftil,  and  as  in  an 
age  little  remoyed  from  barbarism  the 
rights  of  the  weak  are  seldom  respected, 
he  was  plundered  with  impunity,  **  The 
pagan  Arabs  used  to  treat  widows  and 
orphans  with  great  injusttce,  frecjuently 
denying  them  any  share  in  the  inhen- 
tanoe  of  their  fathers  or  th«r  husbands, 
on  pretence  that  the  same  ought  to  be 
distributed  among  those  only  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms ;  and  disposing  of  the 
widows,  even  against  their  eonsent,  as 
part  of  their  husbands*  possessionst.** 
A  proof  that  the  orphan  Mahomet  was 
no  better  treated  than  his  neighbours  is, 
that  he  received  out  of  his  father's  pa« 
trimony  no  more  than  five  camels,  and 
one  ^Ethiopian  slave. 

How  poor  soever  Mahomet  mayhav« 
been  in  worldly  goods,  his  birth  was 
rich  in  prodigies.  We  are  told  with 
unfeigned  belief  by  his  deluded  followers 
tiiat  at  the  moment  the  favoured  infsnt 
issued  from  his  mother's  womb,  a  flood 
of  brilliant  light  also  burst  forth,  and 
illuminated  every  part  of  Syria;  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  Sawa  disappeared  i 
an  earthquake  threw  down  fourteen 
towers  of  the  King  of  Persia's  palace ; 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  Persians  was 
extinguished,  and  all  the  evil  spurts 
which  had  formerly  inhabited  the  moon 
and  stars  were  expelled  simultaneously 
from  their  celestial  abodes.  The  child  it- 
self manifested  extraordinary  symptoms. 
He  was  no  sooner  bom,  than  he  fell  upon 
his  face  and  prayed  devoutly, — saying 
**  Gkxi  is  great :  There  is  only  one 
Ood,  and  I  am  hie  prophet:*  These 
stories,  extravagant  as  they  appear, 
irae  devoutly  believed,  even  during 
the,  life  of  the  prophet,  and  hundreds 
mieht  have  t)een  found,  who  on  their 
oaSi  would  have  attested  these  manifes- 
tations of  his  supernatural  gifts.}    Even 

*  AeoordiBg  to  loae  aothoritirs,  he  died  before  tbe 
Virth  of  his  son.  Gagnier  says  after  (Vie  de  Mah..  p. 
84.)    Abnlpharagins  Htateft,  that  the  ftuher  died  two, 

$M  mother  six,  jean  after  his  birth.  (Poooek'a 
raas.,  p.  6.) 

t  Sale,  PreL  Disc,  p.  188. 

%  Oafoier,  Vie  de  Mah.  pp.  TT'-SS.  Hiese  dif- 
ferent prodigies  are  said  to  have  been  reported  hf 
the  prophet's  mother.  Among  the  instaaces  of  cre- 
dality  or*  di^Mnesty  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  Maho* 
net's  miracles,  the  following  is  a  curious  speoimco. 
All,  saruamed  the  laon  of  Qod,  was  said  to  hare 
torn  from  its  hinges  the  jrato  of  a  fortress,  and  used 
it  for  a  bncViler.  Abo  Rafe,  the  servant  of  Maho* 
net,  is  said  to  affirm,  that  he  himself,  and  seren 
•then,  afterwards  ui»d,  withoat  fncceai,  to  Dore 


in  later  dayi,  whan  the  ptopls  muf  bt 
snpposed  more  instructeo,  it  teemed  to 
matter  little  who  worked  a  wonder,  so 
that  thore  was  a  wonder  to  be  beUered 
and  attested.  In  tiie  reign  of  Al  Mohdi, 
the  third  Calif  of  Al^as,  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the 
flight  of  Mahom^  *"  Hakem,  or  Al 
Mokanna,  made  a  great  many  prok- 
sdytes  at  Nakshat  and  Kash,  by  da^ 
himng  the  people  with  several  juf* 
giing  performances,  which  they  swu* 
K>wed  for  mirai^les ;  and  particulariy  by 
causing  the  appearance  of  a  moon  to 
rise  out  of  a  well  for  many  nighti 
together.*"  *  Unlike  the  contemporary 
Christian  writers,  who  sincere^  be^ 
lieved  many  of  th^  wonderful  circum- 
stances, and  with  knorant  simplicity 
ascr&ed  ttiem  tothe  <tevil,  the  better  in« 
struoted  observer  of  modem  days  wouki 
consider  it  more  likely  that  the  ignorant 
should  have  been  deoeired,  and  the  in* 
terested  dishonest,  than  that  nature 
riiould  have  been  turned  from  her 
course,  and  her  laws  suspended  for  the 
gratification  of  evil  demons. 

The  child  thus  magnificently  &voured 
was  nevertheless  exposed  to  the  miseries 
of  want,  and  reduced  to  receive  his  edn- 
cation  and  subsistence  firom  the  charity 
of  his  imde.  At  the  earhr  age  of  six 
years  he  lost  his  mother,  Amena ;  and 
two  years  after,  his  grandfather  Abdol 
Motalleb,  who  when  dying  earnestly 
confided  the  helpless  orphan  to  the  care 
of  Abu  Taleb,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  and 
the  successor  to  his  authority.  From 
him,  though  treated  with  kindness,  Ma<» 
hornet  received  a  scanty  education ;  but 
whether  that  education  was  equal  or 
inferior  to  that  of  his  countrymen,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover.  Tradition  states 
that  at  the  time  of  Mahomet's  first  de* 
deration  concerning  his  mission,  only 
one  man  in  Mecca  could  write.  If  so, 
it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  Mahomet, 
like  the  rest  of  his  kindred,  should  also 
be  unable  to  writet. 

tiie  same  gate  from  the  groand.  Abulfeda.  p.  SO. 
Abn  Rafe  was  aa  eye-witness,  bat  who  will  De  wit- 
ness for  Aba  Rafe  ?— Gibbon's  Dee.  and  Fall.  c.  SO. 

•  Sale's  Pre.  Disc  p.  Sil. 

t  The  story  nevertheless  seems  improbable.  It 
appears  (Mod.  Univ.  His.,  b.  1.  p-  ^)  ^^^  £ba 
Ah  Taleb,  the  son  of  Abn  Taleb,  and  the  cousin  of 
Mahomet,  was  one  of  the  prophet's  scribes.  How 
did  it  happen  that  Abu  Taleb  was  able  to  have  hii 
ton  taught,  and  not  his  nephew  ?  The  number  of  the 
prophet/s  scribes  im>vea  the  art  oi  whttag  to  have 
been  no  extraordinary  acquirement.  At  Medina  tha 
art  was  common ;  and  as  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  commnaicatioa  between  that  city  and 
Mecca,  it  appears  incredible  that  so  nsefal  a  pieoo 
of  knowledge  ahould  sot  have  been  eommuaicatad 
f  com  OM  to  (be  other.   M«ooa  besnf  alvo  a  place  of 
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Of  ttw  luAuMy,  cfaudhood)  Bnd  jroolfa 
of  Mahomet,  we  know  almost  nothmr. 
The  blank  in  his  history  has,  indeed, 
been  supplied  by  fable— fabte,  created 
by  the  pioiis  reverence  of  his  followers. 
WondenM  stories  of  his  wit,  and  of  hie 
ferour  with  the  Almighty,  are  lavishly 
recorded  by  the  Arab  historians.  Ther 
are,  moreover,  as  well  attested  as  snon 
stories  usually  are;  the  impartial  histo- 
rtan,  nevertheless,  has  but  one  course  to 
pursue,  viz.,  to  r^ect  them.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  witnesses  were  fldse 
swearers,  or  confiding  dupes,  than  that 
such  tales  shouM  be  true.  Bein^  des* 
tined  by  his  imde  to  the  profession  of 
a  merchant,  it  is  probable  mat  his  early 
life  was  passed  in  acquiring  the  know* 
ledge  then  thought  necessary  to  that 
profession.  Concerning  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  one  particle  of  evi- 
dence. At  thirteen  years  of  age,  indeed, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  a  voyage  to 
Syr^a,' in  the  caravan  of  his  unole^  and, 
"wme  years  after,  to  have  performed  the 
same  journey  in  the  capacity  of  ftictor  to 
his  mistress  Cadijah*.  On  this  simple 
circumstance  his  Mends  and  his  enemies 
have  not  failed  to  enmft  a  monstrous 
mass  of  absurdity  and  &ble.  Tradition 
States,  that  at  Damascus  be  met  with  a 
Nestorian  monk,  from  whom  he  derived 
important  information  respecting  his 
ftiture  conduct  in  propagating  his  new 
religion.  To  believe  that  a  child  of 
^lirteen,  or  a  youth  of  twenty  (for  he 
could  have  been  little  more  even  during 
his  second  voyage,)  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  new  religion,  and  formed  a 
plan  for  propagating  it,  argues  creduHty 
tliat  would  appear  utterly  impossible, 
did  we  not  know  that  no  opinion,  how* 
ever  extravagant,  is  rejected,  when  a 
suitable  motive  is  held  out  to  believe  it 
The  early  Christian  historians  of  Maho- 
met's actions  were  desirous  of  stripping 
the  impostor  of  every  particle  of  worth. 
His  religion  was  not  only  imputed  to 
him  as  the  most  heinous  of  sins,  but 
whatever  applause  might  be  his  due,  for 
ttie  composition  of  the  Koran,  was  to  be 

ItalBc,  the  merchants  most  hare  hourljr  felt  the  want 
ef  eome  mode  of  recording  their  traniactions.  We 
mpeet  that  the  desire  o<  saving  their  prophet  ftom 
the  aocnsation  of  bein|^  more  ignormnt  than  hie 
^otsntrjrmen  has  giren  nse  to  the  aboye-ststed  tra- 
dition. Mahomet,  in  the  Koran  (c.  S.  p.  69),  eom. 
maads  aU  howls  to  be  made  in  writii«;  this  eoaU 
not  hare  been  done  if  writing  had  been  an  iinwmoa 
art.  It  is  said,  however,  that  a  kinsman  of  Cadijah, 
Mahomet's  wife,  taorhc  the  prophet's  scribes  the 
Hebrew  character.    (Pooock's  aotes  ta  Abulphacft- 


glos,p.  157.) 
•  Gamier,  h.  I,  c.  1,  p.  9i 


trainferred  to  another;  and  a  ChristittB 
monk  was  thought  the  most  eligible 
person  to  receive  the  honour,  llie 
Arabians  preserved  an  absurd  traditioi], 
ooncenung  a  prophecy  by  a  monk  of 
Damascus,  relative  to  the  future  great* 
ness  and  virtue  of  tiie  prophet,  "whoi 
he  (Mahomet)  arrived  at  Bosra,  a  certain 
learned  monk,  whose  name  was  Bohira» 
came  out  of  hu  cell,  pressed  throu^  the 
middle  of  the  crowd,  and,  seizing  his 
hand,  exclaimed,  *  There  will  be  some* 
thhig  wonderfbl  in  this  boy ;  his  fame 
will  spread  through  the  East  and  West' 
for,  when  he  approached,  he  appemd 
covered  with  a  cloudV**  This  pious 
tale,  which  possibly  the  fluthful  Mus* 
Bulman  devoutly  believed,  and  related, 
for  the  honoiur  of  his  prophet,  hia 
formed  the  groundwork  for  a  storf 
equally  incredible,  invented  for  the  pui> 
pose  of  depreciating  his  merits;  this 
oeing  ^e  monk,  who  is  said  to  haye  in* 
structed  Mahomet  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  reli^n ;  to  have  laid  a 
plan,  in  concert  with  the  future  impos- 
tor, fbr  creating  a  new  religion,  wmch 
plan  was  not  to  be  canied  into  exeou* 
tion  tm  twenty  years  afterwards ;  and  to 
have  also  composed  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  Koran.  When  Mahomet 
performed  his  first  journey  to  8yria» 
with  his  uncle*s  caravan,  he  was,  ac« 
cording  to  the  l>est  authorities,  not 
above  miiteen.  His  second  was  aocom* 
I>lished  some  time  previous  to  his  mai-* 
liage  (he  married  at  five  and  twenty,) 
and,  during  this  latter  journey,  he  acted 
as  factor  for  his  mistress  Cad^ah,  oon* 
vejring  her  goods  to  the  fairs  of  Bosra 
axid  Damascus.  During  lx)th  joumies 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  8)rrian  language ; 
both  joumies  were  joumies  of  business ; 
the  time  spent  on  diem  was,  of  neces* 
sity,  exceedingly  short ;  little,  therefore, 
could  have  b^  afforcted  either  to  leam 
the  lai^age  or  converse  with  tiie  inha- 
bitants. Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in 
the  composition  of  the  Koran  (and  as- 
suredly it  is  exceedingly  small,)  it  can- 
not, on  this  evidence,  oe  transferred  to 
the  monk  Bohiraf. 

There  was  no  need,  however,  for  an 
improbable  fiction  to  account  for  the 
knowledge  which  Mahomet  possessed, 
even  supposing  that  necessity  would  not 
have  taught  him  all   that  the  Koran 

•  Abnlpharagias,  Pocock's  Trans.,  p.  9. 

t  This  monk  had  nan/  namrs.  Caab  and  Ser* 
gins  were  among:  his  other  cognomens.  See  Baxi% 
ArtMahnOoteV. 
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estaMishfid.  «<  Though  the  Jews^  says 
Sale,  "  were  an  inconsideraUe  and  de- 
spited  people  in  other  pails  of  the  worid, 
i4t  in  Arabia,  whither  many  of  them  had 
fled  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusatem, 
th^  grew  very  poworful*  several  tribes 
and  princes  embracing  their  religion ; 
which  made  Mahomet  at  first  show 
great  regard  for  them,  adopting  mai^ 
of  their  opinions,  doctrines,  and  cus- 
toms ;  thmby  to  draw  them,  if  pos- 
sible, into  his  interests.**  From  the  same 
exodlent  authority,  we  learn  the  Arab 
Christians  to  have  been  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  greatly  given  to  hereues ; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  goinj^so  fiur  as  to 
believe  **  that  the  soul  died  with  the 
body,  and  was  to  be  raised  again  with 
it,  at  the  last  dav*.*'  They  ^pear, 
moreover,  to  have  aelighted  in  disputa- 
tions, and  to  have, given  birth  to  the 
heresies  of  Ebion,  Beryllus,  the  CoUy- 
ridians,  and  the  Nazarseanst.  This  di- 
versity of  sects  is  evidence  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  "  The 
Jews  and  Christians  were  people  of  the 
book ;  the  bible  was  already  translated 
into  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  volume 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  accepted  by 
the  concord  of  these  implacable  ene- 
mies}/'  These  drcumstimces  sufficiently 
account  for  Mahomet*s  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religion. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  life 
of  Mahomet  is  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  a  soldier.  At  the  eariy  age 
of  fourteen§,  he  served  under  his  uncte, 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  his  tribe, 
the  Koreish,  in  their  wars  a^unst  the 
rival  tribes  of  Kenan  and  Hawazan. 
The  circumstance  is  worthy  of  remark. 
as  illustrative  of  an  observation  we 
made  in  a  former  section,  upon  the  per- 
fect compatibility  between  the  business 
of  a  merchant  and  that  of  a  soldier, 
amongst  the  Arabian  people,  and  upon 
the  constant  and  rapid  transition  from 
one  to  the  other. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  he  be- 
came soon  after  the  factor  of  a  rich 
trading  widow  in  his  native  city.  The 
animosity  of  his  enemies  has  degraded 
the  confidential  agent  into  a  driver  of 
camels.  It  has  been  confidently  and 
constantly  asserted,  that  he  was  a  menial 
servant  in  the  househokl  of  his  mistress, 
Cad^ah ;  while,  in  truth,  he  was  em- 

*  Sal«,  PnL  DiM.,Me.  S,  pp.  46,  46. 

t  Id«m.    Ibid. 

t  Gibbon,  Dea  and  Fall,  c.  50. 

.f  Prideaax  ■»/>  tweat/,  Qagaier  alio,  AboHMa 


ployed  to  cany  on  lifer  mercantile  friAs- 
actions  and  to  superintend  her  affkfrs* 
Two  thinffs  are  deserving  of  observation 
in  this  falsification  of  history:  the  one, 
the  inxx>f  it  affords  of  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Greek  Christians  as  his- 
torical guides ;  and  the  second,  the  no 
less  convincing  evidence  it  furnishes  of 
their  incuMcity  for  oon«otly  estimating 
the  moral  worth  of  any  human  being, 
since  the  humbleness  of  a  man*s  em- 
ployment IB  by  them  adduced  as  a  cir* 
cumstanoe  of  moral  degradatkm.  In  this 
situation  of  factor,  his  conduct  and  int^ 
grity  gained  him  the  affections  of  hia 
mistress.    Cadgah  was  not  in  the  eyes 
of  her  people  degraded  by  an  alliance 
with  the  grandson  of  their  prince ;  and 
in  her  own  estimation,  by  bestowing  her 
hand  and  fortune  upon  Mahomet,  she 
gained  a  younf,  handsome,  and  affec- 
tionate husband.    Twenty  years  of  con* 
stancy,  of  kind  and  respectful  attention, 
on  the  part  of  Mahomet,  fully  justified 
her  choice.    It  may  indeed  be  imagined, 
and  we  confess  the  supposition  bears  the 
appearance  of  some  plausibility,  that 
the  affection  of  Cadijah  was  not  unin- 
fluoiced  by  the  handsome  person  and 
insinuating  eloquence  of  her  youthful 
suitor.    And  we  cannot  refuse  our  ap-» 
plause  to  the  conduct  of  Mahomet,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  her  motives, 
never  afterwards  for^t  the  benefits  he 
had  received  from  his  benefactress,  ne* 
ver  made  her  repent  having  so  bestowed 
her  affection,  or  grieve  at  having  placed 
her  fortune  and  her  person  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal.    Cadgah,  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  was   forty.;    Mahomet, 
twenty-five  years  of  a^e*.    Till  the  age 
of  sixW-four  years,  when  she  died,  cud 
Cadgah  ei^joy  the  undivided  affection  of 
her  husband ; "  in  a  country  where  poly- 
gamy was  allowed,  the  pnde  or  tender- 
ness  of  the  venerable  matron  was  never 
insulted  by  the  society  of  a  rival.   Aiter 
her  death  he  placed  her  in  the  rank  of 
the  four  perfect  women ;  with  the  sister 
of  Moses,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  daujo^- 
ters.    '  Was  she  not  old  ?*  said  Ayesha,t 
with  the  insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty ; 
•  has  not  Grod  given  you  a  better  in  her 
place  ?* — •  No,  by  God  I '  said  Mahomet, 
with  an  effusion  of  honest  gratitude, 
'  there  never  can  be  a  better !    She  be- 
lieved in  me,  when  men  despised  me ; 

*  Prideatax  sajrt  twentj-driit,  Abnlpharmgias  tk« 
afe  mentioned  in  the  text.    Poooek't  Trans.,  p.  9. 

t  One  of  hit  wttn,  married  after  the  ileath  of 
Cadijah. 
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flhe  rdievad  Biv  wantf » when  I  wu  poor 
and  peraecuted  by  the  worid*/  ** 

Commeroe  now  oceimied  his  atten* 
tion»  and  till  the  age  of  forty  nothing 
remarkable  happened  in  the  life  of  the 
ftitnre  prophi^f.  His  marriage  with 
Cadyah  raised  him  to  an  equiuity  with 
the  first  citixens  of  Mecca,  gave  an  im- 
portance to  his  opinions^  aM,  combined 
with  the  pbwer  of  his  family,  probably 
rendered  it  inqpossible  to  punish  or  in- 
ternipt  the  first  steps  he  made  towards 
the  propagation  of  his  new  vdigien. 
When  relieved  from  the  pressures  of 
indigepoe,  his  mind  seems  amiost  imme- 
diately to  have  been  turned  towards 
rdifldous  meditation).  The  result  of  this 
meditation  was  an  opinion  exceedingly 
mifavourable  to  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  first  statemeBt  of  this  ccm- 
Tiotion  was  met  rather  by  ridicule  than 
anger,  bemg  considered  the  phantasy 
of  a  dreaminff  enthusiast,  who  was  little 
to  be  dreaded,  and  unworthy  of  opposi- 
tk>n$.  We  are  told  that  he  retired  to 
a  cave  in  Mount  Hara,  near  Mecca, 
where,  as  he  assured  his  first  proselvte, 
his  wife,  he  reguhirly  received  the  vints 
of  the  angel  Gabriel.  Retiring  to  soli- 
tude has  been  a  common  custom  with 
religious  enthusiasts.  At  a  distance  fiiom 
the  distractions  of  men,  the^  profess  to 
be  able  to  contemplate  more  intently  the 
works  of  the  Diviniiy,  and  to  dedicate 
tiiemselvea  more  completely  to  his  holy 
service.  Enthusiasts,  also,  have  often 
fimcied  themselves  favoured  by  visions ; 
to  have  had  converse  with  spiritual  be- 
ings; and  to  have  received  comfort  and 
mstruction  at  their  hands.    The  artful 

Estor,  however,  who  endeavours  to 
himself  upon  the  worid  as  one  ^ 
pious  ana  self-immolated  vk^ms, 
does  not  fail  to  imitate  their  conduct 
To  distinguish  the  madman  from  the  im- 
postor, is  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
numan  investigatkm.  Whether  Maho- 
met at  this  period  of  his  life  were  an 
hnpoator  has  often  been  discussed,  and 
tiie  questkm  usually  deckled  according 
to  the  pre-existing  leanings  of  the  dis- 
putants—they who  are  inclined  to  look 
IkvouraUy  upon  him,  deeming  him  a 

•  Qihbon.  DmI.  and  Fall«  e.  50,n.  15U 

t  Mod.  Uniy.  Hist,  b.  L,  e.  1,  p.  Si.    Otnier. 

^  0»VMT,  b.  i..  c.  «.  p.  104.  The  ttoiT  of  hi* 
liMatfng  fits  at  this  period  of  hU  life,  and  of  Sis  tnn- 
iaf  them  to  bU  pToAt  bjr  deelarior  them  tnuieee,  in 
whMh  ha  enjojed  the  eompaajr  of  the  Dirinity,  Oagw 
war  aaeertt  to  be  a  iaUe  inreated  by  the  earUCT 
CkrUtian  vriten. 

.  ♦  Mod,  UniT.  ffi«t.  b.  L.  a.  1.  p.  IS,  Md  thi  OTi- 
|iulimthoritiMthm<iaotfd. 


delodsd  eslfausiast,  while  his 
have  denounced  lidm  as  an  impostor: 
the  latter  advancing  m  favour  of  their 
ofnmon,  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the 
thing  iMf ;  as  also  his  after  conduct, 
yrhkcti  bore  evident  marks  of  bein^  dic- 
tated by  interest  and  not  by  enthusiasm. 
Had  he  commenced  an  entiiusia^  say 
they,  he  would  have  continued  one. 
Those,  however,  who  have  locked  with 
mate  favour  on  the  prophet,  allege  the 
many  otherwise  good  ana  wise  men  who 
have  fancied  themselves  divinely  inspired. 
A  heated  imagination  is  by  no  means 
uncommon ;  and  an  ignorant  man  finds 
no  readier  dupe  than  himselL  More- 
over, to  bear  up  against  the  contumely 
and  indignation  of  one*s  fellow-citizens» 
to  brave  imprisonment,  the  loss  of  for- 
tune and  life,  requires  a  determination 
that  few  things  except  an  honest  con- 
viction are  likely  to  inspire*.  Neither 
do  they  allow  that  he  wno  v?as  an  im- 
postor necessarily  commenced  one.  The 
temptation  to  [ureserve  a  power  unex- 
pecbedly  obtained  may  be  too  strong  for 
the  honesty  of  a  man,  whom  adversi^,  in 
its  most  appalling  shapes,  cannot  com- 
pel to  swerve  from  the  honest  path. 
Mahomet,  in  the  cave  of  Hara,  the  per- 
secuted preacher  of  a  despised  reli^n» 
might  have  been  a  deluded  enthuoast, 
though  on  the  throne  of  Arabia  he  waa 
a  cunning  and  consummate  politkian. 
Between  these  contending  probabilities ,  t,  T 
who  shall  determine  ? 

The  pretended  visits  of  the  angd 
Gabriel,  however,  seemed  to  have  b^ 
followed  by  no  results  worthy  of  so 
splendki  a  messenger.  The  information 
which  Mahomet  a£Brmed  that  he  de- 
rived from  his  heavenly  visitant  might, 
as  far  as  regarded  its  utility,  have  been 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  much  more  humble  personage.  On 
the  i^ght  of  the  23d  of  Ramadan^  called 
in  the  Koran  the  night  of  Al  Kadr,  or 
the  divine  decree^  the  Koran  first  de- 
scended from  the  seventh  to  the  lowest 
heaven;  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
pious  Mahomet  appeared  the  brilliant 
form  of  the  messenger  of  God,  the*  angel 
Gabriel,  who  came  to  communicate  tne 
happy  tidings.  The  hdit  issuing  from 
his  body  was  too  bii^t  for  the  mortal 
eyes  of  the  prophet ;  he  fiBdnted,  and  not 
tiU  the  angelic  visitant  had  assumed  a 
human  form  could  he  venture  to  ap- 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  laffiiring  for  an 
opiaion  is  no  proof  of  its  trmtJk ;  bat  is  merely  some 
•▼idenee  that  he  who  snflfors  h^aesUy  believea  that 
whidi  be  profesiet  to  beliere. 
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pmtek  or  look  on  him.    The  aogdthea 
cried  aloady  *'  O !  Mahombt,  thou  ajtt 

THX  AP08TLB   OF  GOD,  ▲ND   I  AM  THS 

▲If  OBL  Gabribl.'*  "  Read,"  continued 
the  angel ;  the  illiterate  prophet  declared 
that  he  was  unable  to  read.  *<  Head !" 
Gkibriel  again  exclaimed,  **  read,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  created 
all  thingf ;  who  hath  created  man  of 
€ong§aM  blood;  who  hath  taught  the 
use  of  the  pen;  who  teaohe^  man 
that  which  he  knoweth  not''  The  pro* 
{>het  read  the  joyfhl  and  mysterious 
tidings  respecting  his  ministry  on  earth, 
when  the  angel,  having  accomplished  his 
mission,  slowfy  and  majestically  ascend- 
'  ing  into  heaven,  gradually  disappeared 
from  his  wondering  gaze*.  Ims  tale 
was  by  Mahomet  related  to  his  wife, 
who  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  the 
sacred  fablet.  The  next  on  the  list  of 
true  believers  were  Zeid,  the  servant  of 
the  prophet,  and  Ali,  the  son  of  his 
nnole  Abu  Taleb.  The  impetuous  youth, 
disdaining  his  two  predecessors  in  the 
true  laith,  proudly  stykd  himself  the  first 
of  believers.  The  next  and  most  im- 
portant convert  was  Abubeker,  a  pow- 
erful citizen  of  Mecca,  by  whose  influ- 
ence a  number  of  persons  possessing 
Seat  authority  were  induced  to  profess 
e  religion  of  Islam.  Three  years  were 
spent  in  the  arduous  task  of  converting 
SIX  of  these  men.  They  were  afterwards 
his  chief  companions,  and  with  a  few 
others  were  ihe  only  proselytes  to  the  new 
religion  before  it  became  publicly  known  J. 
The  mission  of  Mahomet  had  hitherto 
been  secret,  the  time  was  now  arrived  at 
which  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  make 
it  known  $.  To  tlus  end  he  convened  a 
large  number  of  his  kindred  to  a  feast ; 
for^  of  whom  assembled  round  his 
board.  The  prophet  rose,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed his  wondering  kindred : — **  I 
know  no  man  in  the  whole  peninsula  of 
tiie  Arabs,  who  can  propose  to  his  rela* 
tions  any  thing  more  excellent,  than 
what  I  now  do  to  you.  God  Almighty 
hath  commanded  me  to  call  you  unto 
him  ;  who,  therefore,  among  you  will  he 
my  vizir*  or  assistant,  and  become  my  bro- 
ther and  vioteerent  ?**  General  astonish- 
ment kept  the  assemUy  silent;  none 
offisred  to  accept  the  proffered  office,  till 
the  impetuous  Ali  burst  forth,  and  de- 

•  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.,  b.  i.,  c.  1.  p.  44.  Qagnier, 
b.  U  c.  7.  p.  104—109.    Koran,  c.  96. 

t  Bayle,  art.  Mahomet.    Gaguier,  b.  i.,  c.  8. 

t  Sale,  Prel.  Disc,  p.  57. 

{  God  comnanded  **biin  to  arise,  and  preach,  mod 
magnify  tU  Lord,**  ikonuitC»7i.  OltguMr,  b.  i,e, 
«» W.  lU,  U9. 


dared  tiiat  he  would  be  the  hrathor  anl 
assistant  of  the  prophet    "  I,**  said  he, 
*•  O  prophet  of  God,  will  be  thy  vizir ; 
I  myself  will  beat  out  the  teeth,  puU  oOt 
the  eyes,  rip  open  the  bellies,  and  cut  off 
the  legs,  of  alt  those  who  shall  dare  fo 
oppose  thee.*'    The  prophet  caught  the 
younj^  proselyte  in  his  arms,  exclaiming; 
'*This  is  my  brother,  my  deputy,  my 
successor ;    shew  yourselves    obedient 
unto  him.**    At  which  apparently  extras 
vagant  command,  the  assembly  broke 
up  in  confusion,  testifying  theur  mirth 
and  astonishment  by  bursts  of  laughter*. 
Not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  this 
his  first  public  attempt,  Mahomet  began 
now  to  preach  openly  before  the  people* 
He  discovered  to  them  that  he  was  com^^ 
missioned  by  the  Almighty  to  be  his 
prophet  on  the  earth,  to  assert  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  Being,  to  denounce  tlw 
worship  of  images,  to  recall  the  peo]^ 
to  the.  true  and  only  religion,  to  bear  the 
tidings  of  paradise  to  the  beheving,  and 
to  threaten  the  deaf  and  unbelieving  with 
the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  Lordf. 
His  denunciations  were  efficacious ;  as 
they  were  well  fitted  for  the  imaginations 
of  an  ignorant  people.    *'  Because  he  is 
an  adversarjT  to  our  signs,  I  will  afflict 
him  with  grievous  calamities;   for  he 
hath  devised  contumelious  expressions 
to  ridicule  the  Koran — ^may  he  be  cursed* 
How  maliciously  hath  he  prepared  the 
same  I — may  he  be  cursed.    I  will  cast 
him  to  be  burned  in  helL    And  what 
shall  make  thee  understand  what  hell  is  ? 
It  leaveth  not  any  thing  unconsumed, 
neither  doth  it  suffer  any  thing  to  escape  ; 
it  scorcheth  men*s  flesh :  over  the  same 
are   nineteen   angels  ^>pointed.     We 
have  appointed   none   but   angels   to 
preside  over  hell-fire."    ...... 

•«  Verily,  we  hwe  prepared  for  the  un- 
believers chains,  and  collars,  and  burn- 
ing fire.**    "Verilv,thoee 

who  disbelieve  our  signs,  we  will  surdy 
cast  out  to  be  broil«i  in  hell-fire :  and 
when  their  skins  shall  be  well  burned^ 
we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  ex- 
change, that  they  ma^r  taste  the  i^arper 
torment  J."  These  terrible  sufferings  were 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  wicked— the  wicked 
were  those  whom  Mahomet  disliked* 
"  Those  who  dwell  in  gardens,  ue,  para- 
dise, shall  ask  one  another  questions  con« 
cemine  the  wicked,  and  shall  ask  the 
wicked  themselves,  saying,  what  hath 

•  Sale,  I'Tc.  Disc,  s.  2,  p.  87.    Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 
b.  I,  c.  1.  p.  47. 
t  Koran,  c.  7S,p.  47S,  Sal«^s  tniDs. 
t  Kora0.c.74,p.47•,«.7«,^474,•^«.4»^W•- 
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hroo^yoQintohell?  They  shall  answer, 
we  were  not  of  those  who  were  constant  in 
prayer ;  neither  did  we  feed  the  poor; 
(md  toe  waded  in  vain  dupuiea,  with 
the  fallacious  reasoners ;  and  we  denied 
the  day  of  judgment,  till  death  overtook 
us ;  and  the  intercession  of  interoeders 
shall  not  avail  them.  What  aileth  them, 
therefore,  that  they  turn  aside  from  the 
admonition  of  the  Koran  ?  *'*  To  deny 
the  efficacy  of  the  Koran ;  to  dispute 
upon  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  his 
mission,  were  naturally  in  Mahomet's 
eyes  the  most  heinous  sins.  By  his 
friendly  voice  the  people  were  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  disbelief ;  and  besought 
by  his  moving  eloquence  to  avoid  eter- 
nal damnation,  by  putting  faith  in  the 
Apostlb  of  God. 

Among  the  most  strangeof  Mahomet's 
stories  promulgated  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  was  the  tale  of  his  admission  into 
the  seven  heavens,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  angel  Grabriel ;  through  whose 
care  and  diligence  he  had  been  enabled 
in  the  course  of  one  night  to  behold  all 
the  wonders  of  the  heavenly  regions,  and 
to  converse  with  the  Almighty  himself. 
The  accoimt  which  tradition  has  handed 
downx)f  this  extravagant  fable  is  a  tissue 
of  the  most  dull  and  ridiculous  absur- 
dities ;  a  story,  in  short,  as  destitute  of 
fancy  as  of  skill.  We  may  easily  sup- 
pose that  a  man  of  a  poetic  imac^ation 
could  have  composed  a  description  of  a 
journey  through  the  boundless  and  glo- 
rious re^ons  of  heaven,  captivating  and 
mideadm^  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  by 
its  splendid  una^ery,  its  crorgeous  and 
starUinj^embellisnments.  We  may  con- 
ceive him  to  have  possessed  them  with 
vague  and  indefinite,  but  still'  with  vast 
and  wondering,  conceptions  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  celestial  kingdom;  of 
the  power  and  beauty  of  its  inhabitants ; 
of  its  own  dazzling  and  un^akable 
glories.  A  well  managed  description,  of 
such  a  character,  might  have  had  a 
powerfiil  effect  upon  a  rude  and  sensitive 
people.  But  the  description  which  tra- 
dition has  handed  down,  as  given  by 
Mahomet  of  his  celestial  joum^,  pos- 
sesses no  such  poetical  merits.  He  has 
described  eveiy  thing  upon  a  most  extra- 
vagant scale :  but  unwisely  endeavours 
to  convey  a^nite  conceptions  of  the 
marvels  he  pretended  to  have  witnessed. 
He  relates  by  rule  and  measure,  leaving 
nothing  to  the  imaginations  of  his  hearers. 
— This' was  so  long — ^that  so  broad — this 
had  so  many  eyes — this  so  many  tongues ; 


— and  while  he  thus  strives  to  swell  the 
imagination  by  mere  arithmetic,  he  ren- 
ders himself  and  his  description  ridicu* 
lous.  In  the  first  heaven  he  saw  a  cock  so 
laige  that  his.  head  reached  to  the  second 
heaven,  which  was  at  the  distance  of 
five  hundred  days'  joumev,  according  to 
the  common  rate  oi  traveUing  on  earth ; 
his  wings  were  large  in  proportidn  to 
his  hei^t,  and  were  decked  with  car* 
buncles  and  pearls;  he  crows  so  loud 
every  morning,  that  all  the  creatures  on 
earth,  except  men  and  fairies,  hear  the 
tremendous  sound.  The  second  heaven 
was  all  of  ^Id;  and  one  of  the  angels 
who  inhabited  it  was  so  large,  that  the 
distance  between  his  eyes  was  equal  to 
the  length  of  seventy  thousand  days* 
journey.  In  the  seventh  heaven  was  an 
angel  having  seventy  thousand  heads« 
in  every  head  seventy  thousand  mouths, 
in  eveiy  mouth  seventy  thousand  tong^ues, 
in  eveiy  tongue  seventy  thousand  voices, 
with  which  day  and  night  he  was  inces*' 
santly  praising  the  Lord.  Such  were 
the  puerile  conceptions  of  the  prophet  t 
Of  this  famous  journey  we  shall  give  no 
further  account ;  a  more  stupid  fable  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive;  and  which, 
were  it  not  evidence,  would  have  de- 
served no  mention  by  the  historian.  It 
satisfactorily  proves  three  things,  how- 
ever, the  poverty  of  the  prophet's  inveo* 
tion ;  the  unbounded  extent  of  his  im- 

gudence ;  and  the  extraordinary  credu- 
ty  of  his  foUowers. 

The  fable  at  first  met  with  no  favour- 
able reception ;  its  extravagance  and  its 
absurdity  were  a  little  too  glaring  to  be 
immediately,  and  without  trouble,  acqui- 
esced in.  Not  tillAbubeker  had  de- 
dared  his  complete  and  implicit  reliance 
in  the  truth  of  the  sacred  fable,  did  the 
votaries  of  the  prophet  venture  to  distrust 
their  understanding  and  put  faith  in  the 
astounding  assertions  of  the  holy  man. 
Their  faith  was  doubtless  quickenel  by  his 
furious  denunciations  of  eternal  torments 
against  all  who  dared  to  disbelieve  the 
sublime  and  miraculous  adventure :  ter- 
ror was  the  result  of  these  denunciations, 
Eroclaimed  vrith  vehemence  and  un- 
lushing  effitmtery ;  and  belief  naturally 
foUowed  in  the  train  of  terror.  And 
thus  the  extrava^^ant  lie,  which  at  first 
threatened  the  rising  religion  vrith  early 
destruction,  served,  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  to  contribute  ma- 
terially to  its  success  *. 

•  They  wbo  detire  1o  hvre  a  ftifl  dMcripdoo  of  thit 
wonderful  Ule  may  conroltGagnier,  who  it  peetiliaiif 
annate.    PridoMx,  noraortr,  does  aot  let  iltp  (he 
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The  apostle,  who  was  at  first  derided, 
came  at  length  to  be  feared.  The  people 
flocked  to  hear  his  doctrines,  and  as  they 
retired,  wondering  and  believing,  gene- 
ral consternation  reigned  among  the 
governors  of  Mecca.  Frightened  by 
his  growing  influence  they  imprudently 
endeavour^  to  arrest  the  evu,  by  pu- 
nishing the  offender.  For  some  time, 
however,  the  power  of  Abu  Taleb,  the 
prophet's  uncle,  defended  him  against 
these  hostile  attacks,  which  served,  by 
manifesting  the  alarm  and  hatred  of  the 
nobles,  to  increase  Mahomet's  fame 
and  importance.  Persecution  gave  him 
strength,  by  bringing  him  before  the 
public.  Once  known,  he  gained  sym- 
pathising listeners  among  the  benevolent, 
because  a  persecuted  man ;  and  blindly 
believing  votaries  among  the  i2:norant 
and  feariul,  because  a  bold  and  vehement 
declaimer  against  wickedness,  as  well  as 
an  eloquent  describer  of  the  horrible  tor- 
ments attached  to  unbelief.  In  the  se- 
venth jear  of  his  mission,  the  heads  of 
the  tnbe  of  Koreish  made  a  solemn 
league  with  one  another,  engaging  them- 
selves to  have  no  commerce  or  connexion 
with  the  families  of  Hashem  and  Al 
MotaUeb.  While  Abu  Taleb  lived  the 
league  was  of  no  avail ;  the  power  of 
the  unde  defended  the  nephew  against 
the  design  of  his  enemies.  At  length  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  year  Abu  Taleb 
died;  and  a  few  days  after  his  death 
Mahomet  was  left  a  widower,  by  the  de- 
cease of  Cadijah.  In  liis  sdlEliction  he 
termed  this  fatal  year  the  year  of  mourn- 
ing*. 

The  improtected  prophet  was  now 
completely  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  his 
•nemies.  His  only  safety  was  in  flight, 
and  had  not  the  city  or  Medina  been 
friendly  to  his  case,  the  religion  of  Islam 
would  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud. 
The  fame  of  Mahomet,  however,  had 
extended  far  b^ond  the  walls  of  his 
native  town.  Distance,  b]^  shrouding 
him  in  mystery,  increased  his  influence. 
While   he   was    scorned  at,— derided 

opportonitjr  of  dealing  in  the  marrelbiit,  and  of 
sousing  th«  prophet.  The  ridicvloas  ttoriet  which 
Mahometcoined  forhimMlf  hare  notbeen  considered 
sufficient.  Some  persons,  probably  the  Greek  Chris" 
tians,  fori^  a  host  of  others ;  among  which,  that  of  a 
pigeon  being  always  seated  on  the  prophet  s  khonlder, 
and  communicating  to  him  past,  present,  and  coming 
erils,  holds  a  conspicaons  station.  To  this  Pope  a^ 
^ea  ia  the  line— 

** Nay, Mahomet,  the  pigeon  at  ftine  ear.** 

DUWCIAD. 

See  Bayk,  Art.  Mahomet,  rem*  ▼. ;  asd  Pocock,  not 
la  Spec.  Arab.  p.  186. 
•  Sa)e,Pre..Dis.sec.9,p.60.    Ahulfeda,  p.  S8. 


at  Mecca,  he  was  worshl]^ped  at  Me- 
dina*. A  secret  deputation  from  the 
city  of  Medina  waitcxl  on  the  apostle, 
and  an  alliance  was  entered  into  **  dur- 
ing two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews, 
on  a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca  t.** 
Seventy-three  men,  and  two  women, 
having  professed  the  faith  of  Islam,  as 
well  as  some  yet  unbelievers,  met  the 
prophet  and  proffered  him  assistance. 
**  What  recompense,**  said  they,  *•  have 
we  to  expect  should  we  fall  in  your  de- 
fence ?*'  "  Paradise,*'  exclaimed  the 
confident  apostle.  They  promised  him 
fidelity  and  allegiance. 

Abu  SophySn  succeeded  Abu  Taleb 
in  the  government  of  Mecca.  In  him 
Mahomet  found  a  mortal  enemy  to  his 
family,  his  religion,  and  himself.  The 
idols,  against  which  Mahomet  had 
preached,  were,  by  Abu  SophySn,  de- 
voutly revered;  and  the  new  religion 
abhorred  as  an  incentive  to  the  most 
horrible  sacrilege.  No  sooner  was  he 
called  to  the  head  of  the  state  than  he  de- 
termined to  exterminate  both  the  apostle 
and  his  religion.  A  council  of  the  hos- 
tile Koreish  was  convened,  and  the  death 
of  Mahomet  decided}.  The  prophet 
declared  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  re- 
vealed to  him  the  atrocious  conspiracy. 
We  may  safely  suppose,  nevertheless, 
that  a  human  spy  revealed  the  secret. 
However  obtained,  the  information  de- 
termined Mahomet  to  seek  safety  in 
flight ;  but  so  closely  was  he  watched 
by  his  enemies,  that  he  escaped  only 
through  the  devoted  zeal  of  Ali,  who, 
vmipped  in  the  green  mantle  of  the 
apostle,  lay  down  upon  his  bed  and  de- 
ceived the  assassins,  who  besieged  the 
house  of  his  friend.  Our  applause  is 
due  to  the  intrepidibr  of  the  youthful 
zealot,  even  though  he  was  zealous  in 
favour  of  error.  He  who  is  willing  to 
ofiter  up  his  life  in  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciples ne  deems  correct,  has  made  one 
important  step  towards  being  a  perfect 
character ;  he  has  the  mil  even  if  he 
have  not  the  knowledge  to  be  virtuous. 
Maliomet,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his 
faithful  friend,  Abubeker,  escaped  to  the 
cave  of  Thor,  three  miles  from  Mecca, 
and  there  hid  himself  three  days  from 
his  pursuers.  A  cherished  tradition  of 
the  Ai^bs  states,  that  the  pursuers  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  cave, 
were  deceived  by  the  nest  of  a  pigeon 

•  Mod.  UniT.  Hist,  h.  1.  c.  1,  p.  Si. 
t  Gibbon,  Dec.  and  Fall,  c.  60.    Sale,  Pre.  Dit., 
S.9.i).63.    Abulfeda.Vit.  Moh.p.  40. 
X  D'Herbelot.  Bib.  Orien.,  p.  445. 
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BMide  at  its  entrftnce,  and  bv  a  web 
whieh  a  spider  had  fortunately  woven 
aoroM  itj  believing  these  to  be  suf-  ^ 
fident  evidence  that  no  human  being 
was  within,  they  desisted  from  all  further 
examination.  Mahomet  and  Abubeker 
left  the  cave  upon  the  departure  of  their 
enemies,  and  alter  a  toilsome  journey, 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  friendly  city  of 
Medina.  This  flicht  of  their  prophet 
has  become  the  Mussulmans'  sera,  the 
well  known  Hgdira  of  the  Moham- 
medan nations*. 

From  a  fugitive  Mahomet  became  a 
monarch ;  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at 
Medina,  than  he  foimd  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  devoted  to  his  person, 
obedient  to  his  will,  and  blind  believers 
in  his  holy  office.  The  fugitives  from 
Mecca,  and  the  auxUicaries  of  Medina, 
(the  two  parties  into  which  MsJiomet*s 
IbUowers  were  now  divided)  gathered 
round  their  chief,  and  with  friendly 
emulation  vied  with  each  other  in  obe- 
dience and  in  valour.  To  prevent  all 
jealousy  between  the  brethren,  Mahomet 
wisely  gave  each  one  a  friend  and  com- 
panion from  the  rival  band  ;  each/t^'- 
iive  had  for  his  brother  one  of  ue 
auociliariei.  Their  fraternity  was  con- 
tinued in  peace  and  in  war,  and  during 
the  life  of  the  prophet  their  union  was 
toidisturbed  by  the  voice  of  discord. 

The  first  act  of  Mahomet  after  his 
arrival  at  Medina  shows  at  least  his 
policy, perhaps  his  devotion.  Rebuilt 
a  temple  in  which  he  might  celebrate 
the  offices  of  his  religion,  and  publicly 

{)ray  and  preach  before  the  pepple.  The 
and  upon  which,  this  temple  or  mosque 
was  built  befonged  to  two  orphans ; 
and  the  enemies  of  Mahom^  have  not 
iiE^led  to  assert  that  he  despoiled  the 
he^^ess  children  of  their  property.  The 
accusation,  however,  has  been  vehe- 
m«iti]r  denied,  and  we  cannot  but,  feel 
that  m  a  stranger,  in  one  dependiuj^ 
entirely  upon  public  estimation  for  hS 
defence,  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  impolicy  to  have  committed  such  an 
act  at  such  a  time.  That  Mahomet  was 
a  deep  politician,  no  one  has  doubted ; 
that  to  have  robbed  two  orphans  of 
their  prop<n^  would  have  rendered  him 
and  his  reli^on  unpopular  is,  we  think, 
equaUy  indisputable.  How  then  can 
we  believe  him  to  have  erred  so  egre- 
giously  at  so  critical  a  moment  t  ? 

•  Hejdiim,  in  Arabic  ngai&c%  Hight.  Aoeor^nr 
to  most  aatboritiei  it  happened  16th  Jnlr,  a.  d.  SSS. 
Barle,  art  Mah.    Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  b.  1,  c.  1,  p.  98. 

•f  Sale,  Pre.  Disc.,  sec.  S,  p.  67.  Gibbon's  Dec. 
aodFaU,c60,p.  m.   Prideanx,  Viedelfah.  p.86. 


He  now,  m  Ms  own  person,  combined 
both  the  temporal  and  reli^^ous  power ; 
he  was  general  of  his  armies,  the  judge 
of  his  people,  and  the  religious  pastor 
of  his  nock  \  And  so  intense  was  the 
devotion  of  his  followers,  that  his  sinttle, 
a  hair  that  dropped  from  his  person,  the 
wata*  in  which  he  washed  himself  were 
all  carefully  collected  and  preserved  as 
partaking  of  the  apostle*s  holy  virtue. 
The  deputy  of  the  city  of  Mecca  beheld 
with  astonishment  this  blind  and  devoted 
obedience  and  veneration.  "  I  have 
seen,**  said  he  **  the  Chosroes  of  Persia, 
and  the  Ccesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did 
I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like 
Mahomet  among  his  companions.** 

While  the  rdigion  of  Islam  t  had 
more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  persecu- 
tion, the  precepts  of  Mahomet  breathed 
humility  and  benevolence.  **  Let  there 
be  no  violence  in  religion,**  was  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  prophet  in  Mecca  % ;  but 
in  Medina,  when  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  able  to  combat  with  his 
enemies,  he  assumed  a  vddely  different 
tone.  **  O  true  believers  I  take  your 
necessary  precaution  against  your  ene- 
mies $,  and  either  go  forth  to  war  in 
separate  parties,  or  go  forth  aU  together 
in  a  body.  .  .  .  Let  them,  mere- 
fore,  fi^t  for  the  religion  of  Grod,  who 
part  with  the  present  life  in  exchange 
for  that  which  is  to  come;  for  whoso- 
ever fighteth  for  the  religion  of  God, 
whether  he  be  slain  or  victorious,  we  will 
surely  give  him  great  reward.**  .  •  • 
'*  And  when  the  months  wherein  ye  are 
not  allowed  to  attack  them,  i.  e.  un- 
believers, shall  be  passed,  kill  the  idola- 
ters, wheresoever  jt  shall  find  them, 
and  take  them  pnsoners,  and  besiege 
them,  and  lay  wait  for  them  in  every  , 
convenient  plaee  g  .**  The  commands 
of  the  prophet  were  followed  to  the  let- 
ter. The  first  warlike  attempt  of  the 
believers  was,  nevertheless,  unsuccess- 

•  Koran,  e.  i,  p.  107. 

t  Islam.  The  j^per  name  of  the  **  Mohammedan 
rel^n,  whieh  signifies  the  Tesi({ning  or  devoting 
onrs  self  entirely  to  God  and  his  service."  Sale, 
Koran,  c  8,  p.  57.  See  also  Pre.  Dis.,  s.  4.  p.  9S. 
Moslem.  Mosnlman.  **Tbe  Aratio  word  isMosle- 
mAna,  in  the  singular  Moslem,  which  the  Moham- 
medaas  take  as  a  title  ^eonliar,  to  themselves.  The 
Enropeans  gmeraBx  wnte  and  pronounce  it  Mnsul' 
man.**  C^^ale,  Kor.  c.  S,  p.  li.)  Both  words  have 
the  same  meaning  as  Islam,  aad  an  derived  from  the 
same  root. 

X  Koran,  c.  9,  p.  48. 

I  This  is  explained  bjr  Sale  to  mean,  be  vigilant, 
aiM  provide  yoursdves  with  arms  and  necessanes. 
Koran,  e.  4,  p.  107 ;  aad  Sale's  note.  _ 

D  Koran,  c.  4,  pp.  108, 109,  c.  9,  p.  S38.  The  com. 
mand  to  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  is  re- 
peated in  chapters  S,  4, 8,  9,  iS,  aad  47*  Bee  also 
Sale,  Pre.  Disc.,  p.  1S8. 
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ftil.  Mahomet  having  learned  that  a 
caravan,  the  property  of  the  hostile 
Koreish,  was  on  its  way  from  Syria  to 
Mecca,  dispatched  his  uncle,  Hamza, 
with  a  party  of  thirty  horse  to  capture 
it  Hamza,  however,  discovering  the 
caravan  to  be  guarded  by  three  hundred 
men,  desisted  from  his  hostile  enterprise, 
and  returned  without  the  expected  booty. 
On  the  plain  of  Beder,  Mahomet,  at  the 
head  of  ras  troops,  effaced  the  shame  of 
this  failure.  A  rich  caravan  proceeding 
to  Mecca,  and  guarded  by  Abu  Sophyan, 
with  between  thirty  and  forty  men,  oc- 
casioned the  contest.  The  spies  of 
Mahomet  informed  him  that  this  rich 
and  apparently  easy  prey  was  within  his 
grasp.  He  advanced  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers in  pursuit  of  it ;  but  before  he 
could  overtake  the  unprotected  band, 
Abu  SophySn  had  sent  for  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Mecca.  A  troop,  consisting 
of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  among 
whom  were  the  chief  persons  of  the  city, 
instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  Maho- 
met was  posted  between  the  caravan 
and  the  coming  succour,  being  able  to 
oppose  to  this  wrmidable  force  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  thirteen  soldiers, 
mounted  for  the  most  part  on  camels; 
some  ffew  (according  to  some  authors, 
not  more  than  two)  being  mounted  on 
horses.  Undismayed  by  this  disparity 
of  force,  Mahomet  determined  to  try  the 
event  of  a  battle,  and  risk  his  fortune 
and  perhaps  his  life  upon  the  contest 
The  troops  were  persuaded  to  engage 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
for  the  present  to  abandon  the  tempting 
prize  of  Abu  SophySn's  rich  caravan. 
Mahomet  animated  them  by  his  prayers, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High  pro- 
mised them  certain  victory.  However 
assured  he  might  have  been  of  divine 
assistance,  he  was  careful  to  let  slip  no 
human  means  of  securing  success.  An 
entrenchment  was  made  to  cover  the 
flank  of  his  troop,  and  a  rivulet  flowed 
past  the  spot  he  had  chosen  for  his  en- 
campment, and  furnished  his  army  with 
a  constant  supply  of  water.  When  the 
enemy  appeared  descending  from  the 
hills,  Mahomet  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
the  attack;  but  before  the  armies 
could  engage,  three  combatants,  Ali,  Al 
Hareth,  and  Hamza,  on  the  side  of  the 
Moslems,  and  three  of  the  Koreish, 
joined  in  single  conflict  The  Moslem 
warriors  were  victorious,  and  thus  gave 
to  both  armies  a  presage  of  the  coming 

*  SnlK  note  4.  Koram  c.  3.  p.  56. 


engasrement  The  prophet^  with  Abube- 
ker,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
mounted  a  pulpit,  fervently  demanding 
of  God  the  assistance  of  Grabriel,  and 
three  thousand  angels  •  ;  but  when  hit 
army  appeared  to  waver,  he  started  from 
his  place  of  prayer,  mounted  a  horse, 
and  flinging  a  handful  of  dust  into  the 
air,  exdaiming,  *'  May  their  faces  be 
confounded,"  rushed  upon  the  enemy. 
Fanaticism  rendered  his  followers  in- 
vincible; the  numerous  forces  of  the 
Koreish  were  unable  to  break  the  ranks 
or  resist  the  furious  attacks  of  his  con- 
fiding soldiers.  They  fled,  leaving 
seventy  of  their  principal  officers  deaa 
upon  the  field,  and  seventy  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy*.  Of  the  Mos- 
lems, only  fourteen  were  slain  :  the 
names  of  the  slaughtered  warriors  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  en- 
rolled amon^  the  list  of  pious  martyrs, 
whom  the  faithful  Mussulman  is  taught 
to  worship.  The  victorious  army  stnp- 
pd  the  dead  bodies  of  their  ejiemies, 
insulted,  and  threw  th^m  into  a  welL 
A  more  convincing  proof  of  their  bar- 
barity and  ignorance  could  not  have 
been  desired.  The  child  in  his  anger 
beats  the  inanimate  object  of  his  dis- 
pleasure ;  the  savage,  equally  ignorant, 
and  unable  to  conceive  the  lifeless 
corse  wholly  destitute  of  will  and 
consciousness,  satisfies  his  ferocious 
vengeance,  and  exercises  his  brutal  in- 
genuity on  the  inanimate  trunk  of  his 
adversary.  Only  two  of  the  prisoners, 
however,  were  sacrificed  to  the  anger  of 
the  prophet.  Al  Nodar,  and  Okba,  at 
his  command,  suflisred  death  by  the 
hand  of  Ali,  the  remainder  were  after- 
wards ransomed  by  their  relations.  Part 
of  the  caravan  was  captured,  but  the 
greater  portion  arrived  safely  at  Meccaf. 
The  spoils,  however,  arising  from  the 
ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  partial 
plunder  of  the  caravan,  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum ;  the  fifth  part  taken 
for  the  prophet's  share,  being  no  less 
than  twenty  thousand  dirhems  of  silver^. 
The  Moslems  now  hoped  to  remain  at 
peace ;  and  for  some  time  their  expecta- 
tions were  fulfilled.  Tradition  says  that 


•  Mod.  Unir.  Hist.b..l,  c.  1,  p.  1081. 

+  Jb.  b.  1,  c  1,  tec.  3.  p.  110. 

}  Gibbon's  Dee.  and  Fall,  c.  50.  p.  139.  It  would 
seem  that  this  sum  was  obtained  in  a  9tibseqnent 
capture,  and  not  from  that  of  Abu  Soph  jAn's  cararan, 
the  greater  part  of  which  escaped  at  the  battle  of 
Beder.  Mod.  Uniy.  Hist.,  b.  1,  c.  I,  sec.  S.  p.  118. 
Dirhem.  "  A  dirhem  and  a-half  weighs  a  drachm  ; 
so  that  there  are  twelve  to  an  ounce,  weighing  eight 
drachms."  D'H«rfoelot,  Bib.  Oriant.  Art.  J?irA«Mi 
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•fltt  ifiitmbtt'  of  tl^  happy  tranqmllity 
wat  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Xl-Ashm,  by 
name  Oaab ;  who  being  a  poet,  deplored 
in  touchmg  verses  the  unnappy  f&te  of 
those  enemies  of  Mahomet  wno  M  at 
the  battle  of  Beder,  and  had  the  hardi- 
iiood  to  sing  his  poems  to  the  people 
within  the  walls  of  Medina.  Mahomet, 
when  informed  of  Caab*s  conduct,  ex- 
dauned,  **  Who  will  delher  me  from  the 
Jon  of  Al-Ashraf?"  A  ready  instru- 
ment was  not  wanting:  Mohanmied,  the 
son  of  Mosalama,  answered,  '*I,  O 
Apostle  of  God,  will  rid  you  of  him/* 
Caab  Was  soon  alter  murdered  by  Mo- 
hammed, while  hospitably  entertaining 
one  of  the  assassin's  followers.  War 
was  immediately  renewed  *. 

In  the  next  year,  the  third  of  the 
Hejira,  the  Koreish  assembled  .an  army 
of  thoree  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Abu  Sophyto,  and  proceeded 
to  besiege  the  prophet  in  the  city  of 
Medina.  Mahomet  determined  to  await 
the  attack  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
His  former  victory,  however,  had  too 
much  elided  his  troops  to  allow  them  to 
pursue  this  prudent  course.  They  de- 
manded of  the  prophet  to  be  led  out  to 
battle,  and  he  unwisely  yielded  to  their 
el&morous  supplication.  Impelled  also 
by  the  same  araour  that  influenced  his 
followers,  he  unwarily  promised  them 
oertain  victoiy.  The  prophetic  powers 
of  the  Apostle  of  Grod  were  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  event  Mahomet  in  every 
•ncounter  seems  to  have  manifested  in 
a  high  d^^ree  the  talents  of  a  general ; 
his  troops  were  always  arrang^  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
he  might  fairly  assert  that  he  owed  his 
success  as  much  to  his  own  intellect  as 
to  tiie  valour  of  his  soldiers.  In  the 
present  instance,  his  army,  consisting  of 
aboo^  one  thousand  men,  was  advan- 
tageously posted  on  the  decUyity  of  a 
mountain,  near  Ohad,  four  miles  from 
Medina.  Three  standards  were  confided 
each  one  to  a  sepvnXe  tribe,  while  the 
great  standard  was  carried  before  the 
prophet  himself;  and  a  chosen  band  of 
mtr  archers  were  stationed  in  the  rear 
wim  peremptory  orders  to  remain  there^ 
till  commanded  to  the  attack  by  Maho-* 
met  himself.  The  conflict  commenced 
by  the  Moslems  charging  down  the  hill, 
and  breaking  through  the  enemy's  ranks. 
Victory  or  Paradise  was  the  reward  pro- 
mised by  Mahomet  to  his  soldiers,  and 
they  strove  with  frantic  enthusiasm  to 
Ob&in  the  expected  recompense.    The 

•  Oh.  Vie  de  M^  pp.  851,8. 


line  of  the  enemy  was  qnSctiy  disordered, 
and  an  instant  and  easy  victory  seemed 
about  to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Moslon 
troops.  At  this  moment  the  archers  in 
the  rear,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  plun- 
der, deserted  their  station,  and  scattered 
themselves  over  the  field.  Khtted,  aa 
experienced  general  of  the  Koreish^ 
seized  the  favourable  opportunHy  ;  and 
furiously  charging  the  vtmy  of  Mahomet 
on  the  flank,  dispersed  their  diK>rdered 
and  unguarded  flanks,  and  turned  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  soldiers  of  Maho* 
met  began  to  dve  way  in  every  direo* 
tion ;  Khdled  csOled  aloud  that  Mahomet 
was  slain,  and  the  rout  became  generaL 
The  prophet  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
rally  his  Droken  troops :  he  fought  with 
desperate  valour ;  exposed  his  person* 
where  the  danger  appeared  greatest; 
was  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  javelin, 
had  two  of  his  teeth  beaten  out  by  a 
stone,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
would  inevitably  have  been  slain,  but 
for  the  determined  valour  of  a  few  chosen 
adherents,  who  rescued  him  from  the 
throng,  and  bore  him  away  to  a  place  of 
safety.  The  day  was  utterly  lost ;  seventy 
of  his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  his  repu- 
tation was  in  imminent  peril.  His  fol* 
lowers  murmured,  and  asserted  that  ih% 
will  of  the  Lord  had  not  been  revealed 
to  him,  since -his  confident  prediction  of 
success  had  been  followed  by  signal  de* 
feat  The  prophet  threw  the  blame  upon 
the  sins  of  his  people:  the  anger  of  the 
Lord,  he  said,  had  fallen  upon  them,  in 
conseauence  of  their  security.  The 
Lord  nad  determined  to  try  who  were 
the  true  believers,  who  the  faithless^ 
'*  Did  ye  imagine  thatye  should  enter  Pa-* 
radise,  when  as  yet  God  knew  not  those 
among  you  who  fought  strenuously  in 
his  cause ;  nor  knew  those  who  perse* 
va^  with  patience  *.**  By  these  miser- 
able shifts  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  the 
falsity  of  his  prophecy.  Abu  Sophyin, 
however,  did  not  pursue  his  success. 
Eastern  warfare  depends  upon  so  many 
chances,  that  to  account  for  this  strange 
neglect  is  impossible.  In  the  east  the 
army  that  this  week  is  victorious,  mar 
by  tne  next  be  melted  away  and  dispersed, 
'fiiey  had  not  then,  and  they  have  not 
now,  any  mode  of  regular  warfare.  No 
provision  is  made  for  a  long  and  conti- 
nued plan  of  operations.  A  distant  end^ 
to  l)e  attained  by  means  of  a  series  of 
many  intervening  actions,  is  never  con- 
ceived by  an  eastern  generaL  He  as- 
sembles  a  number  of  soldiers,  and  with 

•  Kono,  e.  3.  p.  SO. 
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histamultuaryirnijrhasteiii  to  a  general 
conflict  If  successful  enough  to  anni- 
hilate his  enemy  by  one  blow,  the  object 
of  his  enterprise  is  attained  ;  if  not,  it 
must  be  referred  to  another  and  more 
favourable  opportimity.  To  keep  his 
army  in  the  field,  to  feed,  pay,  and 
dothe  them  during  a  year's  campaign, 
seems  almost  impossible.  The  different 
armies  of  the  Arabs  were  bands  hastily 
sununoned  on  some  sudden  emergency ; 
impeUed  by  the  hope  of  plunder  they 
reiuiily  followed  to  the  fiela ;  when  de- 
feated of  their  object,  they  as  readily 


\i  the  commencement  of  the  next  year 
war  was  again  renewed,  and  Mahomet 
was  now  successful  The  mode  in 
whidi  he  freed  himself  from  one  of  his 
opponents  at  this  period,  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  Being  informed  that  So- 
phyfin  the  son  of  Kh&led  was  collecting 
men  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him, 
he  ordered  Abdo'llah  the  son  of 
Onais  sumam«i  Dhul-Malldhrat,  that 
is,  a  man  ready  to  undertake  any  things 
to  assassinate  Sophyftn.  Abdo^Uah 
obeyed  his  prophet's  commands,  and 
murdered  SophyHn  in  the  valley  of 
Orsa.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Mahomet,  who  upon  hearing;  the  suo- 
eets  of  his  enterprise,  gave  him  in  nga 
of  his  friendship  the  cane  whkh  he 
usually  carried*. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination 
to  enumerate  the  various  battles  fought 
by  Mahomet  during  the  five  succeed- 
mg  years.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
according  to  the  computation  of  some 
authors,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  ex- 
peditions were  undertaken,  in  which 
he  personally  commanded ;  and  in 
which  nine  pitched  battles  were  fought  t. 
During  the  same  period,  he  was  besieged 
in  Medina,  by  the  implacable  Koreish ; 
but,  by  hb  own  skill,  and  the  bravery 
of  his  troops,  he  repelled  all  their  attacks, 
and  eventuallv  dissolved  the  confederacy 
into  which  they  had  entered  with  the 
Dcigfabouring  tribes.  In  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Hejira,  with  fourteen  hundred 
men,  he  meditated  what  he  asserted 
to  be  a  peaceful  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
temple  of  Mecca.  Entrance  into  tbie 
city  being  reftised  by  the  people,  the 
prophet,  in  his  anger,  detenmned  to 
force  his  way.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture an  ambassador  was  diq;>atch6d  from 
Mecca  to  demand  a  peace.  The  policy 
of  Mahomet  induced  him  to  lay  aside 
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his  determmatioii  of  a^ianhing  Us  ni^ 
tive  city,  and  to  accept  the  peaceful  oSm 
of  his  countrymen.  A  truce  of  ten  yean 
was  consequently  concluded  between  the 
prophet  and  the  Koreish. 

Two  years  had  hardly  elapsed  ^when 
Mahomet  accused  the  people  of  Mecca 
of  a  breach  of  their  engagement.  When 
a  man  is  really  desirous  of  quarrelling, 
a  pretext  is  never  wanting.  He  was 
now  strong,  and  his  enemies  were  weak. 
His  superstitious  reverence  for  the  city 
of  his  nativity,  and  for  the  temple  it 
contained,  served  also  to  influence  his 
determination  for  war.  The  time  since 
the  concluding  of  the  truce  had  been 
skilfuUy  employed  in  seducing  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Koreish,  and  converting 
to  his  reli^on  the  chief  citizens  of 
Mecca.  With  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  he  marched  to  besiege  it,  and  no 
sooner  did  he  appear  before  the  wallst 
than  the  city  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Abu  Sophyan,  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Mahomet  and  his  rdigion,  presented  the 
keys  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror;  and 
yielding  to  theamiments  enforced  by  the 
scimitar  of  the  forious  Omar,  he  bowed 
down  before  the  prophet,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  the  apostle  of  God. 
Mahomet,  though  a  conqueror,  and  an 
impostor,  was  not  cruel ;  his  anger  was 
directed  rather  ag^ainst  the  gods  of  his 
country,  than  its  inhabitants.  He  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  the  idols,  but  exe- 
cuted no  m<nre  thaji  three  men  and  two 
women  bdongii^  to  the  party  of  his 
enemies.  The  diiefs  of  the  Koreish 
prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and 
earnestly  demanded  mercy  at  his  hands. 
••  What  mercy  can  you  expect  from  the 
man  whom  you  have  wronged  ?'*  ex- 
claimed Mahomet,  in  reply  to  thdr  sup- 
plication. '*  We  confide  in  the  generosity 
of  our  kinsman.**  "  You  shall  not  confide 
in  vain,'*  was  the  politic,  perhaps  gene- 
rous, reply  of  the  impostor.  **  Be  gone; 
you  are  safe :  vou  are  free."  They  were 
thenceforth  len  unmolested,  and  places 
of  honour  and  trust  wore  still  confided 
to  their  care  •. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  at 
which  the  religion  of  Mahomet  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  permanently 
settled.  The  oonouest  of  Mecca  and  of 
the  Koreish  was  tne  sijnial  for  (he  sub- 
mission of  the  rest  of  Arabia  t.  The 
events  of  the  prophet's  after  life  cease, 
therefcnre,  to  possess  an  interest  for  an 
European  reader.    They  were,  for  the 

*  Mod.  UniT.  Hitt.  b.  1,  e.  1,  p.  17L 
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iiost  part  nMMly  ext>edhiotts  nndertakai 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  petty 
tribes  who  still  resisted  hb  authority; 
and  were  all  of  them  eventually  success- 
ful. The  influence  and  religion  of  Ma- 
homet continued  ra{udly  to  extend :  his 
difficulties  were  over;  and  the  hour  of 
his  prosperity  has  nothing  to  instruct  or 
to  amuse  the  general  reader.  Between 
the  taking  of  Mecca  and  the  period  of 
his  death,  not  more  than  three  years 
dapaed.  In  that  short  period  he  had 
.  aeBtroved  the  idols  of  Arabia ;  had  ex- 
todded  his  ooncmests  to  the  borders  of 
the  Greek  and  Persian  empires ;  had 
rmdered  hb  name  formidable  to  those 
once  mighty  kingdoms  ;  had  tried  his 
arms  against  the  disciplined  troops  of 
the  former,  and  defeated  them  in  a  des- 
perate encounter  at  Muta.  His  throne 
was  now  firmly  established,  and  an  im- 
petus given  to  the  Arabian  nations,  that 
m  a  few  years  induced  them  to  invade, 
and  enabled  them  to  subdue,  a  great 
portion  of  the  globe.  India,  Persia, 
the  Gredc  empire,  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Barfoary,  and  Spain,  were 
reduced  T)y  their  victorious  arms.  And 
althou^  Mahomet  did  not  live  to  see 
such  mig^  conquests,  he  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  this  wide-spreadmg  do- 
minion, and  established  over  the  whole 
of  Arabia,  and  some  parts  of  Syria,  the 
religion  he  had  founded. 

One  year  before  the  takine  of  Mecca, 
Mahomet  had  been  poisoned  loy  a  Jewish 
female  itt  Chaibar.  From  the  effects  of 
this  poison  he  is  si^>posed  never  after- 
wards to  have  recovered.  Day  by  day 
he  visibly  dedined,  and  at  the  end  of 
fomr  years  after  that  event,  and  in  the 
sixty-tlurd  year*  of  his  age,  it  was  evident 
that  his  life  was  hastening  to  a  ck>se. 
Some  time  previous,  he  was  conscious 
of  the  approach  of  death,  and  met  it 
with  firmness  and  composure.  Till 
within  three  days  of  his  end,  he  regularly 
performed  the  service  of  his  church,  am 
preached  to  his  people.  *'<  If  there  be 
any  man,*  said  the  prophet  firom  the 

fuipit,  'whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged, 
submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of 
retaliation.  Have  I  aspersed  the  repu- 
tation of  any  Mussulman  ?  let  him  pro- 
claim my  faults  in  the  teuot  of  the  con- 
gregjation.  Has  any  one  been  despoiled 
of  Ins  goods  ?  the  little  which  I  possess 
shall  compensate  the  interest  and  i»rin- 
ti]^  of  the  debt'  '  Yes,*  replied  a 
voice  fipom  the  crowd,  *  I  am  entitled 

•  A^wlyimnwi,  P«eock'f  traM^,  p.  13. 


to  three  dramchs  of  silver.*  Mahomet 
heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  de- 
mand, and  thanked  his  crecUtor  that  he 
had  accused  him  in  this  world  rather 
than  at  the  day  of  judgment***  He 
enfranchised  his  slaves,  and  quietly 
awaited  the  approach  of  death.  The 
violence  of  his  lever,  however,  rendered 
bim  delirious,  and  during  one  ot  ha 
paroxysms  he  demanded  pen  and  ink, 
to  compose  or  dictate  a  divine  book. 
Omar,  who  was  watching  his  dying 
moments,  refused  his  request,  lest  the 
expiring  prophet  might  chctate  air^ing 
tiiat  should  supersede  the  Koran.  The 
traditions  of  his  wives  and  companions 
rdate  that  at  the  hour  of  his  death  he 
maintamed  the  same  character  he  had 
borne  throueh  life.  He  declared  that 
Gabriel  visited  him,  and  respectfully 
asked  permission  to  separate  nis  sotu 
firom  his  body.  The  prophet  granted 
his  request,  and  the  agonies  of  deatii 
came  upon  him.  The  blooming  Ayesha, 
the  best  beloved  of  his  wives,  htmg  ten- 
derly over  her  expring  husband ;  her 
knee  sustained  his  drooping  head  as 
he  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor ;  she 
watched  with  trembling  anxiety  his 
changing  countenance,  and  heard  the 
last  broken  sounds  of  his  voke.  Re- 
covering from  a  swoon,  into  which  the  ' 
a^y  of  his  pains  had  thrown  him, 
with  a  calm  and  steady  gaze,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  with  Mering 
accents  exclaimed, — *'  O !  God,  pardon 
my  sills.  Yes,  I  come  among  my  fellow 
labourers  on  high.**  He  then  sprinkled 
his  face  with  water,  and  quietly  expked. 
At  Medina,  in  the  veiy  chamber  where 
he  breathed  his  last,  the  jnety  of  Ms 
votaries  deposited  his  remains,  and 
erected  over  them  a  simple  and  im- 
adomed  monument  t.  Medina,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pnscious  relics  of  the 
prophet  has  become  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Moslem  nations,  and  holds  the 
second  place  among  the  cities  of  the 
earth.  And  the  pious  pilgrim  on  his 
way  to  Mecca  increases  tne  worth  of  his 
pilgrimage  if  he  turn  aside  to  visit  also 
the  city  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
Mahomet 

Sect.  IV. — With  the  succeeding  re- 
Yolutions  of  the  Arabian  empire  our 

•  Gibbon,  e.  60,  p.  144. 

i  Canoerning  Uie  abrard  stories  of  the  haafing 
eoflin  of  Mahomet  we  shall  sajr  nothing,  oar  space 
beifif  too  preeiovs  to  be  spent  in  s«ch  idii  discussions. 
To  those  who  are  desirons  of  information  on  this 
point, we  reeommend  the  article  Mahomet,  in  Bajrlc, 
note  DO.  Niebnhr  says,  "  the  tomb  is  of  plain  ma«on 
work,  in  the  form  of  a  chest ;  aad  this  is  all  th» 
Boument.**  TraTcls,  c.  68,  p.  tt.  Piak.CoU. 
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pvMent  porpofe  has  no  eonnezion.  Our 
task  is  nnished  at  the  death  of  Maho- 
met, and  all  t)>at  now  remains  for  us  to 
p^orm  is  to  estimate  his  character. 

Mahomet  found  his  countrymen  living 
under  certain  institutions,  loUowing  a 
eertain  code  of  morals  and  of  law,  and 
pofessing  a  certain  rude  reli^on.  These 
mstitutions,  through  his  instrumentalitjr, 
all  underwent  a  material  alteration.  Did 
he  by  this  alteration  improve  the  situa^ 
tion  of  his  countrymen  ?  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent  did  he  improve  it  ?  These 
are  the  questions  by  which  his  worth 
must  be  judged ;  and  they  can  be  fully 
and  fairly  answered,  only  wheu  we  have 
earefidly  examined  the  institutions  he 
framed  as  they  severally  regard  the  go- 
vernment, the  laws,  the  religion,  the 
morals  and  the  manners  of  his  country- 
men. By  summing  up  his  excellencies 
and  defects  in  each  and  all  of  these  de- 
partments, we  shall  alone  be  able  to 
estimate  the  fmblic  character  of  the 
man.  His  private  character  must  be 
judged  by  his  adherence  to  those  rules 
of  morality  which  his  people  adopted, 
and  which  his  own  judgment  afterwards 
approved. 

The  government  of  his  country  Ma- 
homet left  as  faulty  as  he  found  it 
Previous  to  his  mission  the  people  had 
been  subject  to  the  sway  of  powerful 
nobles,  whose  dominion  was  uncon- 
troUed  either  by  established  forms  of 
government,  or  by  established  laws. 
The  petty  despotisms  of  the  nobles  were 
by  Mahomet  ilnited  under  one  head ;  but 
the  rude  mind  of  the  barbarian  was 
unable  to  conceive  any  other  means  of 
governing  his  distant  )m>vinces  than  to 
delegate  nis  own  despotic  power  to  the 
governors  he  appointed  to  rule  over 
mem.  The  separate  provinces,  there- 
fore, though  they  now  owed  obedience 
to  one  and  the  same  distant  monarch, 
were,  nevertheless,  ruled  as  before,  each 
by  its  own  petty  despot.  Supported  by 
the  authority  of  a  inighty  empire,  and 
influenced  in  his  private  manners,  in 
his  expenditure  and  in  his  public  con- 
duct, by  the  example  of  his  sublime 
original,  the  petty  tyrant  lost  no  particle 
of  his  mischievousness ;  oppression,  as 
before,  was  the  lot  of  the  unfortimate 
multitude  •. 

That  Mahomet  established  no  other 


*  A  more  abominabl*  rM«  of  goveinon  nvrtr  tx- 
isted  than  the  lieatenaats  of  the  Caliphi,  who  tuc- 
oeeded  Mahomet.  A  hiRtory  of  their  cnielties  mar 
ba  loond  ia  Ocklejr'»  HUl.  of  the  Saraccnt,  toL  ii. 
leifa  of  Uoawijah  L 


form  of  admhii0h*ation  flua'thaniiifll' 
despotism  of  oriental  nations,  even 
for  the  central  government,  need  not 
excite  our  astonishment  For  ahhoush 
superior  to  his  countrymen  in  & 
(jualifications  requisite  to  lead  and 
impose  upon  a  barbarous  people,  he 
was  possessed  of  Mttie  really  useM 
knowledge.  He  had  just  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  knowledge  which  ren- 
ders a  man  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
some  government;  of  some  person  to ' 
lead  the  armies  of  hb  nation  in  war,  and 
to  adjudge  their  difBerences  in  peace ; 
beyond  this  he  had  made  no  advanoe. 
He  knew  not  that  the  same  circum- 
stances which  render  a  governor  neoes- 
f  ary,  create  also  a  necessity  that  soma 
securities  should  exist  against  the  ^use 
of  power  by  the  governor  himselfl  If 
he  was  thus  ignorant  his  merits  as  a 
legislator  were  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion ;  if  he  were  not,  he  was  culpably  in* 
difi'erent. 

The  glare  and  pomp  of  constant  vic- 
tory, and  wide-spreading  conquests,  are 
too  often  able  to  attract  the  admuration, 
and  to  disturb  the  judgment  of  the  his- 
torian. Whenever  a  nation  has  been 
induced  to  unite  its  energies,  and  to 
direct  them  to  the  anneyanoe  and  de- 
struction of  its  neighbours,  it  is  utua% 
thought  that  its  government  has  of  ne- 
cessity been  improved*  and  its  people 
rendered  hiqppy  and  prosperous.  To 
him,  however,  who  wul  coolly  investi* 
gate  the  causes  of  a  nation's  prosperity, 
war,  in  every  shi^pe,  must  i^pear  ti^ 
most  tremendous  of  human  miseries. 
The  happiness  of  a  people  depends  upon 
means  of  enjoyment,  which,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  are  the 
produce  of  industry :  industry  employed 
m  deriving  from  the  soil'the  productions 
of  nature,  and  fashioning  them  for  use 
according  to  our  several  wants  and  de- 
sires. But  the  devastations  of  war  dis- 
turb the  peaceful  vocations  of  the  in- 
dustrious artisan  and  agriculturist ;  its 
expenses  swallow  up  the  produce  of 
their  labour;  that  which  ought  to  be 
employed  in  reproduction  is  thrown 
away  in  the  nuiintenance  of  armies; 
and  while  the  glory  of  the  nation  is  in- 
creased, while  the  wreath  of  victory  is,  by 
vul^  admiration,  placed  upon  the  brows 
of  its  warriors,  the  people  are  reduced 
to  starving  aikl  the  triumphs  of  tne 
successful  general  are  purchased  by  the 
misery  of  millions.  Those  who  have 
admired  the  mighty  conquests  of  the 
Arab  prophet  have  seldom  been  at  the 
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}>Uni  to  Idarn  whether  ttw  empU  of 
Arabia  were  made  happy  by  those  con- 
quests, or  whether  the  nations  subdued 
by  his  victorious  arms  had  their  welfare 
increased  by  having  their  fields  overrun, 
and  their  towns  destroyed  by  his  fero- 
cious followers.  What  is  usually  termed 
the  increased  national  greatness  of  Ara- 
bia, that  is,  its  increasS  power  of  sub- 
duing and  destroying  its  neighbours, 
entittes  Mahomet  to  no  respect 

KORAN. 

The  Koran  must  be  considered  as  the 
code  of  laws,  reh^n,  and  morality, 
which  Mahomet,  m  his  character  of 
legblator,  promu]|a;ated  to  the  people  of 
Arabia.  It  contams  almost  every  thing 
he  left  behind  him  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
cept and  instruction ;  and  such  as  it  is, 
was  supposed  by  him,  and  is  still  thou^t 
by  his  followers,  to  comprise  all  the  m- 
formation  that  is  requisite  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  '*  It  must  be  re- 
marked, that,  as  the  Alcoran  is  among 
the  Mussulmans  the  only  book  of  law, 
it  consequently  comprehends  all  their 
dvil,  and,  to  speak  according  to  our 
own  phraseology,  all  their  canon  law. 
And  as  it  comprehends  also  the  truths 
which  they  ought  to  believe,  it  follows 
that  a  doctor  in  the  law  is,  according  to 
them,  a  doctor  in  theology,  and  that  the 
two  professions  of  law  and  theology  are 
amoT^t  them  inseparable. 

"  This  law,  upon  which  is  founded  all 
the  theology  and  all  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Mussulmans,  is  then  comprised 
in  the  Koran,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  law  of  the  Jews  is  comprised  in  the 
Five  Books  of  Moses  •/* 

When  Mahomet  first  laid  claim  to 
divine  inspiration,  he  cunnmgly  con- 
trived to  obtain  in  reality  the  power  of 
making  laws.  In  name,  indeed,  he  was 
but  the  instrument  by  which  the  divine 
decrees  were  made  known  to  the  world. 
He  informed  his  followers,  and  they  be- 
lieved him,  that  in  the  seventh  heaven 
there  had  been  finom  everlasting  a  large 
table,  called  the  preserved  table,  on 
which  were  recorcied  the  commands  of 
the  AUnighty.  From  this  table  a  copy 
had  been  ti^en,  and  conveyed  by  the 
angel  Grabriel  to  the  lowest  heaven,  on 
ttie  night  of  the  cUvine  decree.  From 
this  copy,  as  MahomeVs  necessities  re- 
quired, fragments  were  conveyed  by  in- 
spiration to  the  prophet,  and  by  him 
were  announced  to  his  followers.    As 

•  ITHalMfet,  Bib.  Orient  mot  Fsx. 


might  have  been  expected,  tiiey  were 
connected  intimately  with  Mahomet's 
immediate  interests ;  were  composed  for 
tiie  momentary  service ;  they  assumed  no 
regular  form ;  and  possessed  few  of  the 
requisites  to  a  complete  and  accurate 
body  of  laws.  These  fragments,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  were,  by  the  succeed- 
ing caliphs,  collected  into  one  volume, 
in  the  form  of  the  present  Koran. 

The  whole  is  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  portions,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  chapters;  and  these 
a^am  into  smaller  divisions,  which  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  called  verses. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  approxima- 
tion to  any  thing  like  design  or  method 
in  either  the  lai^  or  the  smaller  divi- 
sions. Neither  the  time  at  which  they 
were  revealed,  nor  the  matter  they  con- 
tain, was  the  rule  hj  which  they  were 
arranged;  they  were,  in  fact,  thrown 
together  without  onler  or  meaning. 
The  divisions  of  the  chapters  also  are 
equally  faulty.  One  verse  has  seldom 
any  connexion  with  the  preceding  ;  and 
the  same  subject  is  in  no  case  con- 
tinued for  a  dozen  vmes  in  succession: 
each  one  appears  an  isolated  precept  or 
exclamation ;  the  tendency  of  which  it 
is  difficult,  the  pertinence  impossible,  to 
discover. 

The  first  nine  titles  will  convey  to 
the  reader  a  fiur  conception  of  the  skill 
in  arrangement  and  nomenclature  mani- 
fested by  the  prophet's  followers. 

I.  The  Preface.  2.  The  Cow.  3.  The 
Family  of  Iram.  4.  Women.  5.  Ta- 
ble. 6.  Cattle.  7.  Al  Araf.  8.  The 
BpoiU.  9.  The  Declaration  of  Immu- 
nifry^ 

The  language  of  the  book,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  translations  we  possess,  is 
by  no  means  su^rior  to  its  arrange- 
ment. The  Arabians  themselves  de- 
clare it  to  be  beyond  competition.  No- 
thing inferior  to  the  divinity,  say  tfiey, 
could  have  composed  such  magnificent 
sentences.  Mahomet  himself  was  so 
convinced  of  the  beauty  of  his  style, 
that  he  boldly  advanced  its  perfection  as 
the  most  striking  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  mission.  "  The  Koranists, 
or  persons  attached  to  the  Koran, 
find  nothing  eloquent  or  excellent  out 
of  the  Book.  They  assert  that  Lebid, 
one  of  the  most  famous  poets  of  tiiQ 
Arabs,  became  a  convert  upon  the  read- 
ing of  three  or  four  verses  of  the  second 
chapter,  which  he  believed  inimitable 
in  their  style.  These  Koranists  are 
gpreat  eaemiefl  to  the  philosophers,  par- 
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ticularih^to  metaphyriciaiig  and  school- 
men. ThflBFConoemnbothAverroesttid 
Avicenna,  the  two  spreatest  ornaments  of 
Moslemism ;  and  also  Plato  and  Aris- 
totie*."  We  suspect,  however,  that  the 
Arabians  are  as  lenorant  of  style  as  of 
method.  Rhapsoay  is  in  no  place  less 
desirable  than  m  a  body  of  laws.  The 
expression  of  a  law  should  be  preoise* 
clear,  complete,  and  brief.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  any  of  these  qualitiea 
in  any  portion  of  tlie  Koran.  To  an 
Arabian  ear  the  language  may  probably 
possess  beauties  that  none  but  an  Ara- 
bian can  feeL  But  these  delicate  ^[races 
of  style,  though,  in  poetry,  of  infimte  im« 
portance,  are  of  secondary,  periiaps,  no 
miportanee  whatever  in  a  book  of  laws. 
It  IS  more  than  probable,  also,  that  even 
these  graces  are  exaggerated,  and  that 
fashion  makes  an  Arabian  pretend  to 
feel  beauties  which  in  reality  he  never 
discovered. 

&BLIOIOIU 

One  thing  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
mise respecting  the  standard  to  which 
we  intend  to  refer  the  religion  of  the 
impostor.  The  religion  of  Mahomet, 
unfortunately  for  the  largest  portion  of 
the  human  race,  was  not  the  true  rb- 
LI6I0N.  As  a  means  of  salvation, 
thereftupe,  it  is  worse  than  useless  :  we 
know  too  well  that  it  cannot  save  men 
hereafter,  we  need  only  iiuiuire  if  it  can 
possibly  make  them  happier  in  this  life. 

On  examining  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  we  are  astonished  how  little  was 
either  added  to  or  altered  by  Mahomet 
in  the  ancient  belief  and  institutions  of 
the  Arabs ;  and,  moreover,  we  cannot 
but  fed  sensible  that  these  alterations 
and  additions  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  for 
the  better.  The  religion  of  Mahomet, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  his 
countrymen,  was  marked  bv  three  pecu- 
liarities: the  first  was,  that  he  esta- 
blished the  worship  of  a  sin^e  Ood ;  the 
n^  that  he  set  himself  up  for  his  in- 
spired minister;  the  third,  that  he  com- 
manded his  fc^owers  to  propagate  their 
belief  by  the  sword.  The  first  of  these, 
viewed  in  coniunction  with  his  other 
doctrines,  was  little  more  than  a  nominal 
improvement,  the  tvro  last  evidently  mis- 
chievous. 

The  wild  Indian,  who,  in  the  sun, 
fendes  he  behdds  the  sole  governor  of 
the  universe,  and  to  him  alone  pays  his 
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adoration,  believet  evidently  in  a  single 
god ;  but  no  one  can  say  that  he  be. 
neves  in  the  only  true  God.  His  god  is 
a  phantasy,  and  may  be  a  terrible  phan- 
tasy. The  ignorant  savage  may  fancy 
him  a  being  endowed,  not  with  mild  and 
merciful,  but  malignant  and  revengeM 
qualities.  If  to  this  savage  there  should 
come  some  eloquent  but  naif-instructed 
philanthropist,  who  should  teach  him 
that,  instead  of  one  such  terrible  Divi* 
nity,  there  were  two,  whose  pleasure  was 
creating  happiness  not  misery  ;  who,  in 
their  beneficent  solicitude,  fashioned  this 
wonderfiil  universe,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  a  world  of  l^py  creatures ; 
can  we  believe  that  the  religion  of  the 
savaee  would  not  be  improved,  though 
now  he  should  offer  up  his  orisons  to 
two  divinities  instead  of  one  ?  Maho- 
met, in  circumscribing  the  number  of 
the  Arabian  gods,  altered  not  their  cha- 
racter. Hekft  them  as  he  found  them 
—easily  irritated,  vrith  difficulty  ap- 
peased ;  revengeful  and  capricious :  to 
be  propitiated  rather  by  ceremonies  than 
by  virtuous  actions ;  more  interested  in 
the  proper  cut  of  a  votaiy*s  nails,  or  in 
the  resular  prostrations  of  his  body,  than 
in  the  nappmess  he  enjoyed  himsdf,  or 
in  the  conduct  he  pursued  towards  others. 
There  were  seven  things  in  which  the 
faithful  Mussulman  was  to  believe ;  four 
things  which  he  was  to  perform,  only 
one  of  which  was  connected  with  the 
temporal  welfare  of  himself  or  his  fel- 
lows. 

1.  He  was  to  believe  in  Mahomet's 
God;  2.  in  Mahomet  as  hb  [ivophet; 
3.  in  his  angels;  4.  in  his  scriptures; 
5.  in  his  prophets ;  6.  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  day  of  judgment ;  7.  in  Grod*s 
absolute  decree  and  predetermination 
of  good  and  evil 

His   imposed   performances  were — 

1.  Praver,  under  Which  were  compre 
hendea  the  washii^  and  purifications ; 

2.  Akns;  3.  Fastmgs;  and,  4.  Pilgri- 
mages to  Mecea^. 

'*  There  is  no  circumstance  con- 
nected with  a  rdigioua  sjFstem  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  its  morality 
— than  the  ideas  which  it  inculcates 
respecting  merit  and  demerit;  purity 
and  in^urity,  innocence  and  guilt 
If  those  qualities  which  i  render  a  man 
amiable,  respectable,  and  useful  as  a 
human  being ;  if  vrisdom,  beneficence, 
self-command,  are  celebrated   as    th« 
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chief  recommendationi  to  the  favour  of 
the  Almighty ;  if  the  production  of  hap- 
piness is  steamly  and  consistently  repre- 
sented as  the  most  acceptable  woiship 
of  the  Creator,  no  other  proof  is  ream- 
site,  that  they  who  filmed,  and  uiey 
who  understand  this  religion,  have  ar- 
rived at  hidi  and  refined  notions  of  an 
all-perfect  Being*/*  Taking  this  ob- 
servation for  our  standard,  it  requires 
little  penetration  to  discover  that  the 
conceptions  of  Mahomet  respecting  the 
Requisites  for  a  perfect  religion,  were 
those  of  an  ignorant  barbarian.  Through- 
out the  Koran,  the  greatest  possible 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessif^  of  a 
belief  in  Mahomet^s  pretended  mission ; 
all  other  virtues  are  useless  if  this  single 
point  of  the  prophets  divine  appoint- 
ment be  not  steadily  fixed  in  the  mind, 
and  constantly  present  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  aspirant  to  everlasting 
life.  But  while  belief  in  the  pretended 
prophet  is  thus  exalted  to  the  highest 
point  the  imagination  can  conceive,  the 
really  useful  qualities  are  placed  low 
down  in  the  scale  of  importance.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  votary  is  care- 
less of  his  conduct  so  long  as  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  preserve  a  belief 
of  the  proper  description.  The  faithful, 
that  is  the  believing,  Mussulman  is  in  no 
doubt  concerning  nis  reception  into  the 
heavenly  regions,  if,  while  in  the  minor 
consideration  of  virtuous  conduct,  he 
might  be  wanting,  he  should  have  strictly 
followed  the  ceremonious  observances 
of  his  religion,  and  firmly  beUeved  in 
the  impostures  of  his  prophet.  This 
assertion  is  amply  borne  out  by  expe- 
rience. A  Mussulman  proverb  con- 
demns every  man  as  untrustworthy  who 
has  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
That  general  precejjts  may  be  foimd 
in  the  Koran,  which,  in  emphatic  lan- 
guage, command  men  to  be  virtuous, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  no  legislator  ever  deli- 
berately, in  words,  recommended  vice. 
A  general  command  to  be  virtuous  is  of 
littfe  service,  and  should  by  no  means 
receive  our  approbation  til  we  have 
learned  what,  m  the  legislator's  opinion, 
is  deemed  to  be  virtuous.  The  ^reat 
object  of  every  l^islator  is  to  entorce 
the  observance  of  what  he  commands ; 
that  observance  he  would  consider 
virtue,  though  he  should  command  his 
subjects  to  &Ly  all  who  wore  clothes  or 

•  MiUV  BbW  of  British  lAdU,  b.  8. 0.  e.  p.  263. 


professed  opinions  differing  from  their 
own.  These  vague  and  general  pre- 
cepts, then,  may  be  considered  as 
neither  beneficial  nor  otherwise:  no 
matter  how  emphatic,  how  beautiful 
may  be  the  language  in  which  they  are 
conveyed.  The  circumstance  reallv  im- 
portant is  the  conduct  which  the  legis- 
lator has  enjoined,  and  to  which  he  has 
attached  the  character  of  virtue.  We 
must  learn  what  acts  the  legislator  con- 
siders most  acceptable  to  the  Divinity ; 
what  acts  he  recommends  to  Ihe  appro- 
bation of  mankind.  We  again  quote 
Mr.  Mill. 

"  If  we  search  a  little  further,  we  shall 
discover,  that  nations  do  not  difi^r  so 
much  from  one  another  in  regard  to  a 
knowledge  of  morality  and  its  obliga- 
tions (the  rules  of  morality  having  been 
taught  among  nations  in  a  manner  re- 
markably similar),  as  in  thevariovs  de- 
grees of  steadiness,  or  the  contrary,  with 
which  they  assign  the  preference  to  moral 
above  other  acts.  Among  rude  nations 
it  has  almost  always  been  found  that  re- 

Sion  has  served  to  degrade  morality  by 
vancing  to  the  place  of  greatest  honour 
those  external  performances,  or  those 
mental  exercises,  which  more  imme- 
diately regard  the  Deity;  and  with 
which,  of  course,  he  was  supposed  to  be 
more  peculiarly  delighted.  On  no  occa- 
sion, indeed,  has  religion  obliterated  the 
impressions  of  monuity,  of  which  the 
rules  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  hu- 
man society.  It  has  everywhere  met 
vrith  the  highest  applause,  and  no  where 
has  it  been  celebrated  in  more  pompous 
strains  than  in  places  where  the  most 
contemptible,  or  the  most  abominable 
rites  have  most  eflfectuaUy  been  allowed 
to  usurp  its  honours.  It  is  not  so  much, 
therefore,  by  the  mere  words  in  which 
morality  is  mentioned,  that  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  mental  pafection  of  diffe- 
rent nations,  as  by  the  place  which  it 
clearly  holds  in  the  established  scale  of 
meritorious  acts  •." 

Prom  the  list  of  actions  we  have  given, 
as  necessary  to  a  perfect  Mussulman,  it 
is  obvious  that  Mahomet  estabhshed  a 
scale  of  meritorious  acts,  in  which  idle, 
ridiculous,  useless,  and  sometimes  mis- 
chievous observances  occupy  the  chief 
place,  while  aU  really  useful  actions  are 
passed  over  as  unimportant  We  need 
no  further  proof  of  the  low  character 
both  of  his  religion  and  his  morality. 


•  Httt.  of  Brit.  ladlA.  b.  Un  c  A  pp.  W  87». 
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One  ndsohievoiis  potion  of  his  reli- 
gion must  not  be  ror^tten,  viz.,  the 
command  to  propagate  it  by  force*.    If 
there  be  one  means  more  effectual  than 
another  of  keeping  men  in  perpetual 
ignorance,  and  consequent  miseiy,  it  la 
to  make  truth  and  justice  always  the 
portion  of  the  stron^t    If,  to  the  set- 
tlement of  contending  opinions,   force 
alone  be  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  the 
correctness  of  dther  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  Consequently  to  discover  whe- 
ther an  opinion  be  founded  in  truth  will 
never  be  the  aim  of  the  disputant.    The 
measurement  of  his  own  and  hb  adver- 
Barv*s  powers,  is  the  circumstance  that 
will  concern  him ;  he  will  be  careless 
concerning  the  propriety  of  his  beUe^  so 
long  as  his  arm  is  the  stronj^ ;  and 
hati^ed  the  most  violent  will  arise  in  his 
mind  against  all  who  do  not  agree  with 
him,  inasmuch  as  non-accordance  with 
his  opinion  implies  a  contempt  of  his 
power.    He  will  learn  to  attach  to  words 
and  symbols  immeasurable  importance, 
for  they  will  be  all  that  he  can  under- 
stand.   His  mind  will  be  shut  against 
conviction ;  and  turned  with  implacable 
animosity  aeainst  every  one  who  hoists 
not  his  standard,  or  who  is  not  attached 
to  his  formula.    Every  bad  passion  will 
be  generated  in  his  mind;   irascible, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  revenge- 
ful,  he  will  be  ignorant  himself,   and 
determined  to  keep  others  so  ;  will  re- 
sist every  improvement,  as  an  attack 
upon  his  creed,  and  invariably  weigh 
every  man's  worth,  not  by  his  actions, 
but  by  the  words  of  his  belief. 

The  Arabians,  before  the  appearance 
of  Msdiomet,  were  a  tolerant  people. 
They  forced  none  to  believe  as  they  be- 
lieved ;  but  lived  in  harmony  and  friend- 
ship with  persons  of  every  persuasion. 
In  the  retired  cities  of  Arabia,  the  Chns- 
tian,  the  Jew,  and  the  Paffan,  all  found 
a  refuge ;  and  not  till  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  Islam  was  established,  were 
they  disturbed  in  their  hitherto  peace- 
ful abode.  Arabia,  however,  became 
through  Mahomet  divided  against  itself; 
and  to  the  many  already  existing  causes 
of  dispute  were  added  the  direful  animo- 
sities of  religion. 


*  The  following  tayinff  of  Ali  rmites  a  virld  oon- 
Ofptioa  of  the  •neceti  of  Mahomet's  preaching  on  this 
heftd :  **  Holt  waki  are  the  pillars  of  religion,  and 
the  hightrays  of  the  happj ;  and  to  them  who  are  ea*- 
<aged  in  them,  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  open.*'— 
VOcUcjr'a  Traiia.  of  Ali'i  Sajiags,  cuxi.) 
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Nothing  but  the  pr^udices  of  education 
could  make  a  reasonable  man  look  upon 
the  Koran  as  a  book  of  jurisprudence 
doable  of  conv^ing  instruction  to  any 
but  a  nation  of  savages.    Deficient  in 
form ;  deficient  in  cteamess ;  incom- 
plete, it  possesses  not  one  single  quality 
requisite  to  a  body  of  law.    In  the  midst 
of  a  vast  farra^  of  nonsense,  hidden 
amidst   unmeaning   explanations,    and 
dark  mysterious  prophecies,  there  some- 
times appears  a  command  respecting 
the  distribution  of  property,  or  tne  pu- 
nishment of  offenders.    But  no  expla- 
nations are  given — ^no  regular  descrip- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  property  may 
be  acquired ;  no  enumeration  of  those 
by  which  the  ri^^hts  to  it  may  be  lost,  is 
even  attempted.    The  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, in  their  several  capacities,  to  the 
services  ofothers,  are  nowhere  distinctty 
mentioned ;  nor  is  there  any  the  most 
distant  approximation  to  a  systematic 
view  of  the  several  obligations  to  which 
it  was  intended   to  subject  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commimity.    As  occasion 
Drompted,  or  when  a  dispute  happened, 
Mahomet  was  accustomed  to  issue  a 
revelation,  which  answered  for  the  im- 
mediate purpose.    But  the  original  un- 
written customs  of  the  Arabs  remained 
in  fiilkforce,  receiving  little  modification 
fi-om  the  decrees  of  the  prophet    One 
advantage,  and  one  alone,  ne  may  be 
sui)posed  to  have  originated, — his  were 
toritten  decrees ;   it  was  a  commence- 
ment for  a  body  of  laws,  though  a  rude 
and  imperfect  one.    This  benefit,  how- 
ever, is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  evil  of  their  being  irrevocable.    Whsi 
the  ignorant  barbarian  instituted,  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  been  obliged 
to  retain.    No  matter  how  absurd,  how 
injurious  the  decree,  religion  commands 
the  faithful  Moslem  to  abide  by  it.    The 
Almighty  was  its  author,  and  he  is  all- 
wise  ;  and,  moreover,  is  as  wise  at  one 
time  as  another.    How,  then,  shall  we 
pretend  to  amend  the  divine  ordination, 
or  fancy  that  he  himself  need  amend  it  ? 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  provided 
the  premises  be  allowed.    The  nations 
who  have  assumed  the  Moslem  faith 
have  consequently  remained,  and,  while 
professing  it,  will  remain,  barbarians. 

Into  the  particular  laws  which  Ma 
homet  established  we  do  not   intend, 
to  examine.    That  many  of  them  were 
useful  cannot  be  denied;  but  to  esta- 
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^sh  tbei&i  itfifiMd  no  gf^eA  wisdom  en 
his  part,  whijst  the  k^  and  Qncertain 
manner  in  which  ttiey  werepromulnted 
shows  that  he  himself  attached  litUe 
importance  to  their  establishment  Suo- 
oeeding  ages  hare,  in  some  degree,  im- 
proved upon  thb  rude  system  of  law; 
out  the  miprovement  has  been  effected 
by  the  increasing  civilisation  'of  the 
^ple,  which  h^  advanced  in  spite, 
not  m  consequence,  of  the  Koran.  Aa 
the  opinions  of  the  people  have  become 
more  enlightened,  lietter  interpretations 
have  been  put  upon  the  sacred  volume ; 
it  has  thus,  in  appearance,  kept  pace 
witti  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
From  the  obscure  st^le  in  which  the 
holy  book  is  written,  it  is  liable  to  se- 
veral interpretations;  in  a  barbarous 
afle,  a  barbarous  interpretation  was 
me  one  chosen;  but  when  succeeding 
times  revolted  at  these  abominable  pre- 
cepts, the  interested  dei^gy  declared  that 
their  predecessors  had  been  mistaken ; 
that  tne  true  spirit  of  the  Islam  religion 
and.  law  had  oeen  misunderstood.  It 
has  nevertheless  constantlv,  and  for  the 
most  part  successfully,  withstood  all  im- 
provement. The  amelioration  in  its 
tenets  has  been  rare;  and  has  never 
taken  place  till  the  bigoted  priesthood 
foresaw  that  further  opposition  would 
be  dangerous. 

Even  from  this  hasty  and  imperfect 
review  of  Mahomef  s  actions  as  a  legis- 
lator, the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a 
toleribly  correct  estimate  of  his  publio 
character.  That  he  was  a  barbarian, 
unskilled  in  the  sciences  of  which  he 
professed  himself  the  inspired  teacher, 
and  deserving  a  very  small  portion  of  ap- 
pbuise,  as  having  advanced  the  civiliza- 
tion of  lus  people  beyond  the  point  at 
which  he  found  it,  is  abundantly  mani- 
fest :  that  he  was  superior  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  m^ay  be  believed  from  the 
success  of  his  imposture.  Among  a 
people  so  rude  as  the  Arabs,  however,  a 
very  slight  superiority  was  sufficient  to 
render  nim  thus  successful..  His  talents 
contributed  to  his  own  fortune,  not  to 
his  nation's  improvement ;  he  was  skilled 
in  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  per- 
sonal aggrandisement ;  in  whatever  was 
useful  to  others  he  was  miserably  de- 
ficient. 

Of  his  private  character  we  need  say 
little.  He  has  usually  been  branded 
with  opprobrium  for  not  conforming  to 
established  rules  of  morality,  of  which 
unhappily  he  was  totally  ignorant.   For 


this,  assuredly,  he  deseryed  no  jrepte- 
hension.  That,  however,  for  which  he 
does  deserve  the  severest  reprehension, 
is  his  departure  from  the  morality  which 
he  approved  and  adopted.  The  moral 
code  of  a  people  must  be  judged  by  its 
approximation  to  that  perfect  standard 
wmch  provides  completely  for  the  hap- 
piness of  mankmd;  but  the  moral  cha* 
racter  of  a  particular  man  must  be 
jud^  by  the  steadiness  ofhis  adherence 
to  that  code  which  he  considers  the  cor- 
rect one. 

His  unbounded  gratification  of  his 
amorous  propensities  has  been  urged  as 
a  proof  of  nis  immorality.  In  this, 
however,  he  followed  the  manners  of  his 
countr3rmen:  among  them  it  was  no 
crime  to  maintain  as  many  female  slaves 
and  wives  as  their  wealth  permitted,  and 
their  desires  prompted.  Mahomet,  in 
acting  up  to  the  measure  both  of  one 
and  the  other,  offended  against  no  rule 
of  morality  with  which  he  was  ac* 
quainted. 

Mahomet  was  a  murderer  and  an 
impostor;  He  prompted  and  ap- 
proved of  the  assassination  of  80- 
phy&n  and  Caab.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected  that,  among  the  barbarous 
Arabians,  the  same  carefulness  of  life 
was  not  inculcated  as  among  a  civilized 
people ;  and  the  prophet,  in  getting  rid 
of  his  enemies,  did  not  outrage  the  feel- 
ings of  his  friends  or  his  enemies.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  but  detest  the  morality 
of  a  people  who  tolerated  such  conduct, 
and  also  hold  in  exceedingly  low  esti- 
mation the  civilization  of  him,  who,  pre- 
tending to  improve  that  morality,  upheld 
and  practised  the  very  worst  portion  of 
its  tenets. 

That  Mahomet  was  an  impostor  cannot 
be  doubted.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
public  life  he  might  have  fancied  himself 
somewhat  peculiarly  gifted ;  but  that  his 
self-delusion  should  have  continued  to 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  acquit  him  of  fraud,  is  ut- 
terly impossible.  His  story  of  the 
heavenly  journey  was  a  fiction,  which 
nothing  but  absolute  madness  could 
have  permitted  him  to  believe.  More- 
over, the  constant  visits  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  precisely  at  the  critical  moment 
when  his  aid  was  needed,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  perfect  absence  of  all  self- 
delusion.  But,  being  an  impostor,  did 
he  employ  the  power  he  acquired  to  the 
advantage  of  his  people  or  to  his  own 
aggrandisement?    He  exalted  himself 
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to  a  throne,  and,  possibly,  when  his  own 
interests  were  not  concerned,  did,  as  far 
as  lus  abilities  enabled  him,  further  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  He  was  not  cruel, 
nor  8anguinar3r :  his  conquests  were 
generally  speakihg  marked  by  no  but- 
chery*; nor  was  his  government  a 
tyrannical  one.  In  his  private  life  he 
was  mild  and  gentk;  affectionate  to 

•  Like  otber  eonq««rora,  Mahomet  wm  oocsp 
sionallr  cruel :  he  wse,  nereitlielen,  at  eompared 
witb  his  age  and  aatioo,  a  mereifnl  coaqaeror. — Sec, 
for  speeimeas  of  hia  cmeltiet.  Mod  Unir.  Hist, 
b.  1.  e.  1.  p.  18U 


his  friends  and  his  whrea;  and  Just  and 
honourable  in  his  dealings.  As  a  pri- 
vate man,  among  his  own  peoide,  he 
was  esteemed  virtuous  and  beneficent 
For  the  most  part  he  wanted  *  rather 
the  knowled^  than  the  will  to  be  an 
estimable  citizen,  as  weU  as  a  benefi- 
cent legislator.  His  vices  were  the 
vices  of  his  age ;  and,  as  he  was  little 
superior  in  loiowledge  to  the  men  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  it  is  not  won* 
derfiil  that  he  did  not  greatly  surpass 
them  in  virtue. 


NOTE. 


It  may  be  of  lenriee  to  potnt  oat  to  tbe  reader 
tbe  aathoritiet  on  this  poruon  of  hUtorx.  In  read* 
ins  ^  Acqnire  knowledge  retpeetbg  the  fortonet  of 
mankind  during  any  partaenlar  period,  two  ot^ecte 
ahoold  he  kept  in  Tiew  ^— 1«(,  to  dueover  what  events 
oecnrrt4 ;  Stf,  Jto  learn  the  manners  and  institationa 
of  the  people  whoie  history  we  are  inretdgating.  A 
detail  of  erenti  without  a  knowledge  of.  the  anstitn* 
tioot  and  coetoms  whieh  most  materially  hare  in- 
Anenoed  tnoee  events,  is  utterly  barren  of  instruetlon. 
Under  this  twofold  ^vinon  we  shall  therefwe  class 
the  aottwrs  whieh  we  are  about  to  recommend.  It 
mnst  be  remembered  that  only  such  portions  of  his- 
tory are  here  in  oontemplati<m,  as  are  requisite  to 
doddle  the  Ufe  of  Mahomet 

I.  fForks  giving  th§  HitUny  c/BvnUt, 
1.  The  first  we  should  recommend  is  (he  first  chap- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  the  Modem  Unirersal  His- 
tory, which  as  a  repertory  of  facts  is  valuable. 
Tbe  Arabic  scholar  codd  not  do  better  tLan  trace 
out  the  Arabian  authors  there  quoted. 

5.  Chapters  60  and  61  of  Gibbon*!  Decline  and 
Fall.  These  contain  an  easy,  graoefA  narratire  of 
the  prophet's  life  and  the  conquests  of  his  followers, 
a  superficial  acooont  of  his  instttntions,  and  a  host  of 
authorities  to  which  the  industrioos  histoncsl  reader 
would  do  well  to  rsfsr.  In  Gibbon,  moreover,  wiU  be 
foind'a  clear  description  of  the  situatiba  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  au  we  know  on  the  subject  c£ 
Perwa  during  that  period. 

3.  Oagniers  Life  of  Mahomet  contains  the  fullest 
aeeount  of  his  fortunes  that  any  writer  has  left 
ns.  Gagnier  has  written  precisely  as  a  Mussulman 
might  have  written.  Be  hsk  related  all  the  wonder- 
ful stories  that  the  Arabs  report  of  their  prophet ; 
and  coolly  describes  every  act  of  atrocity  without 
observation  or  repugnance. 

i.  Prideauz  will  add  little  to  our  knowledge, 
but  his  book  is  not  long. 

6.  Ockley*s  History  of  the  Saracens.  A  most  re- 
markable and  original  work,  giving  a  lively  pietora 
of  the  \inles ;  containing  some  good,  and  many  cx> 
travannt  obsf  jvatkms :  it  well  deserves  perussJ. 

e.  PoGock's  translations  will  be  read  by  a  hardy 
•ad  defsrokiBad  ififestigator,  bat  by  ao  other. 


These  sooroes  will  ba  suffeient ;  aad  if  move  be  re* 
quired,  tte  reader  will  be  able,  from  the  li^t  they 
aroid,  to  discover  the  remainder  for  himsdf. 

II.  fForks  rnpectimg  the  Uannent 
luttttutious^  ^0. 

1.  Sale's  Koran,  and  Preliminary  Diseoarsa^  It 
would  be  diffipult  to  find  »  more  ezeelleat  authority. 
He  has  few  prejudices,  and  relates  a  great  deaU 
The  reader  is  presented  with  a  cofnotts  and  candid 
detail,  and  is  generally  left  to  form  his  own  jndg> 
menu  Like  too  many  other  oriental  scholars,  how- 
ever, Salciwas  much  inclined  to  overrate  the  worth 
of  that  literature  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  sort  of  mo- 
jKMMljr.    His  facts  may  be  relitd  on. 

a.  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  xiiii.  b.  It. 
0.  91,  written  by  Sale,  and  containing  an  ezeelleat 
account  of  the  laws  and  custonu  of  the  Arabs. 

3.  Niebnhi's  Travels.  The  best  of  oriental  tra* 
Tellers :  he  relates^wnestly,  and  judges  like  a  philo* 


4.  l>Herbelot%.  BiUiot.  Orientale.  Of  this  work. 
Gibbon  says,  **  the  Oriental  Library  of  a  Fnmehroan 
would  instruct  the  most  learned  Mufti  of  the  east  :** 
and  again,  **  for  the  character  of  the  respectable 
author  consult  his  friend  ThcTeaot  (Voyages  da 
Levant,  pare  L  e.  1.)  His  work  is  an  agraeable 
miscellany,  which  mast  gratify  erery  taste ;  but  I 
can  nerer  di||[ett  the  alphatwtical  order,  and  I  Sad 
him  more  satisfactory  in  the  Persian  than  the  Arallo 
history.**    (Decline  and  Fall,  c.  61.) 

6.  Not  connected  immediately  with  Ike  preseat 
portion  of  history,  but  an  admirable  gude  ncTcrthe- 
le;fs  in  our  inTsstigations,  is  MiUV  British  India, 
b.  S.  The  author  of  the  present  work  cannot  omit  this 
opportunity  to  aeknowwdge  the  great  debt  he  owes 
to  the  profound  historian  of  British  India. 

6.  The  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
more  particulariy  of  the  Encyclopedic,  are  unsafe 
guides.  Their  conclusions  are  generally  well  dntwn 
Arom  false  data.    So  with  Volture. 

7.  Of  the  TarioQs  modem  travels  into  Arabia  it  ia 
not  necessary  to  speak  qiecifically.  They  are  all 
amusing,  and  many  of  them  instnothre,  Tamt  fudt 
generally  can  be  relied  on. 
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Chapter  First, 

Birth  and  Parentage  of  JVoleey.-^The 
Nature  of  his  Early  Pursuits, --The 
Cause  of  his  First  Preferment, --His 
First  Transaction  in  State  Affodrs, — 
His  Increasing  Honours, — Advan- 
iages  derived  by  JVolsey  from  the 
Events  of  the  War. 

Thomas  Wolsey  was  bom  at  Ipswich, 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  the  year 
1471.  His  father  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  butcher,  but  there  is  no 
positive  authority  for  the  statement. 
Great  unnecessary  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this  point  by  those  authors 
who  have  written  upon  the  character 
and  actions  of  this  celebrated  man.  It 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  Wolsey  had 
the  merit  of  rising  from  an  obscure  sta- 
tion ;  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor, 
but  honest  man ;  that  his  parents  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  educating  him  re- 
spectably ;  but  acquired  not,  happily  for 
him,  the  wealth  to  support  hito  idly;* 
yet-  these  humble  individuals  lived  per- 
haps far  more  usefully  and  happily  in 
their  obscurity,  because  more  respecta- 
ble, than  their  unprincipled  illustrious 
ofBspring. 

It  was  not  until  two  centuries  after  the 
birth  of  Wolsey  that  any  degree  of  curio- 
sity concerning  his  origin  was  manifested 
by  the  public.  In  1 76 1 ,  it  was  ascertained 
by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  the  father 
of  Wolsey  possessed  some  property  in 
land,  in  two  parishes  of  Ipswich ;  that 
he  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Thomas,  ten 

•  In  the  opinion  of  Wood.  (AthensB  Oxoniensis, 
ToL  8,  p.  73^)  the  MsertioDB  T^wctingr  the  vocation 
of  Wolsev's  father  beinr  that  ot  a  batcher,  origina- 
ted with  William  Roy,  the  author  of  a  gatire  vpon 
WoUe^f,  entitled  **A  DialMue  between  two  Priestv' 
Senranti,  Watkins  and  Jeffrey,''  beKinning 
^*  Rede  me,  and  be  not  wiotiie. 
Fori  ray  no  thyng  bnttrothe." 
The  writers  contemporary  with  Wolsey  appear  to 
have  known  little  of  his  orifin.  Bishop  Ooawin,  in 
bis  LtT«s  of  the  English  Bishops,  (p.  618.)  speaks  of 
Wolsey  "*  as  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  or,  (as  I  have  often 
keard,)  a  batcher."  Skelton,  poet-laareate  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  satirises  Wolsey  under 
the  appellation  of  the  "butcher's dog.'*  Hal}  men- 
tton»  that  the  populace  abased  him  as  the  ''batcher's 
son,"  a  term  also  applivd  contemptnously  to  him 
by  Lother,  in  his  CoUoqoia.  Cavendish  describes 
htm  aa  ao  **  honest  poor  man's  i<m."~-See  Caren- 
4iah,  edited  by  Singer,  p.  38. 


marics  to  sing  a  mass  for  his  soul,  if  he 
entered  into  holy  orders  within  a  year 
after  his  father*s  death ;  that  he  left  his 
lands  at  the  disposal  of  his  wife,  Joan  ; 
and  the  rest  of^  his  worldly  property  to 
his  son,  his  wife,  and  another  person, 
"to  dispose  asth^  should  think  best  to 
please  Almighty  God,  and  to  profit  his 
soul."* 

At  a  very  early  age  Wolsey  was  sent 
to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
acquired  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
a  bachelor  of  arts  when  he  had  only 
reached  his  fifteenth  year.  This  early 
honour  was  remembered  by  him  with 
tJie  pride  and  satisfaction  with  which 
prosperous  men  often  revert  to  the  first 
step  in  their  ascent  to  fame.  In  his 
more  splendid  and  wretched  days,  Wol- 
sey related  the  circumstance  to  Geoi^ 
Cavendish,  one  of  his  gentlemen  ushers, 
who  has  repeated  it  in  the  valuable 
Memoirs  of  Wolsey,  which  he  subse- 
quently composed.  "  He  told  me,  in 
his  own  person,"  says  Cavendish,  "  that 
he  was  called  the  boy  bachelor  at  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  which  was  a  rare  thing* 
and  seldom  seen.**    The  youthful  ac- 

auirements  of  Wolsey,  how  much  soever 
ley  may  have  been  admired  by  his 
concemporatdes,  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  highly  valued  in  the  present  day. 
The  pursuits  of  a  clerical  student,  in  the 
fifteendi  century,  were  neither  adapted 
to  qualify  him  for  offices  of  state,  to 
which  the  clergy  were,  at  that  time, 
oftentimes  promoted ;  nor  to  endow  him 
with  the  power  of  reasoning  accurately. 
The  Metaphysics,  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle,  formerly  prohibited, 
and  burned  at  Paris,  by  a  decree  of  the  ' 
Council  of  Sens,  in  1210,  had  been 
i^in  received  into  favour  by  the  schools, 
chiefiy  through  the  exertions  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  a  theologian  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  employed  with  other  learned 
men  to  translate  the  works  of  Aristotle 
fi-om  the  Greek  and  Arabic  langu^s, 
into  Latin. +  In  the  early  part  of  Wol- 
sey's   hfe  the   reputation  of  Aquinas 

•  See  the  will  of  Robert  Wolsey,  in  Fidde^s  LiA 
ofWobey.    CoUeotioui. 
i  Mosheim's  EoclctiaatieAl  Hitlorf,  voL  iu.  p.9i. 
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was  at  its  height,  and  Wolsey  imbibed 
from  education  a  partiality  for  the  doc- 
trines, and^  an  admiration  for  the  ta- 
lents, of  that  great  nuur,  by  which  his 
subsequent  opinions  on  theological  sub- 
jects were  strongly  tinctured.  Seconded 
by  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Aquinas, 
scholastic  learning  had  gained  rapidlj 
in  public  estimation;  while  the  Bibh- 
cists,  those  who  resorted  to  the  writ- 
ing's of  the  ancient  fathers,  or  to  Holy 
"Writ  itself,  as  the  sources  of  divine 
truths,  had  declined  both  in  numbers 
and  importance.  Hence  conseauences 
the  most  injurious  to  religion  ana  philo- 
sophy ensued.  "Hie  education  of  youth 
was  directed  to  attainments  of  a  super- 
ficial character ;  a  fluency  of  ^u^gument, 
oalcu]J}.ted  to  mislead,  but  not  to  con- 
vince ;  a  readiness  in  the  use  of  scho- 
lastic terms,  and  in  the  practice  of  un- 
intelligible distinctions,  and  a  skill  in 
imparting  to  disputation  the  air  of  me- 
thod, and  the  semblance  of  abstruse  re- 
flection,— constituted,  long  after  tiie 
death  of  Aquinas,  the  chief  accomplish- 
ments of  youn^  theologians. 

Such  being  me  nature  of  those  studies 
to  which  the  attention  of  Wolsey  was 
directed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  contracted  strong  preju- 
dices, and  imbibed  erroneous  opinions, 
which  even  the  powers  of  his  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  mind  were  unable  to 
correct  In  the  endeavour  to  under- 
stand and  to  retain  the  subtleties  and 
refined  distinctions  of  his  great  mo- 
del, Wolsey  neglected  both  the  politer 
branches  of  learning,  and  the  impor- 
tant acquisition  of  real  religious  know- 
ledge, which  can  be  gained  fi-om  Scrip- 
ture alone.  In  those  days,  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was,  in- 
deed, ra^y  to  be  found  even  in  the 
most  celebrated  collegiate  teachers,  who 
were  usually  ignorant  of  the  original 
languages.*  'Hius,  as  the  historian  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Lord  Herbert,  ex- 
presses it,  "me  learning  of  Wolsey, 
which  was  far  from  being  exact,  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  subtleties  oftheThomists, 
in  which  he,  and  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
did  oftener  weary  than  satisfy  one  an- 
other." To  the  same  cause  may  be  attri- 
buted the  absence  of  those  higher  prin- 
ciples of  action,  which,  had  they  r^u- 
lated  the  conduct  of  Wolsey,  might  have 

*  Whea  Liitiier,  nuuij  /esra  After  the  period  of 
'Wobey*8  yotith,  dutUel^|fed  the  Unirersitr  of  Pftrii 
to  dispnte  with  him  xipoa  a  Scriptare  foundation,  not 
•  tb|^  penoi  could  oe  4aet  with,  qualified  to  argue 
naiystem  which  had  baoomt  nearly  obtoivte.— 


Qponaiyst 


rendered  his  splendid  career  a  source  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  his  country. 

To  pass  his  days  in  studious  retire- 
ment was  not,  however,  the  lot  of  Wol- 
sey, who  had  the  advantage,  for  such 
it  often  proves,  of  resting  entirely  upon 
his  own  exertions.  It  must  have  been 
an  acceptable  turn  of  ^ood  fortune  to 
him,  after  having,  by  his  proficiency  in 
logic  and  philosophy  become  a  Fdlow 
of  Magdalen  College,  to  have  l)een  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  school,  in  which 
students,  intended  to  enter  that  College, 
were  instructed  previous  to  their  ad- 
mission ;  a  practice  common  at  both 
the  Universities,— each  College  having, 
in  general,  some  particular  school  ap- 
propriated to  it.*  Luckily  for  Wolsey, 
there  were,  among  his  pupils,  three 
sons  of  Grey,  Marquis  oi  Dorset,  the 
collateral  ancestor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
To  these  young  noblemen  Wolsey 
proved  an  able  and  assiduous  instructor; 
and  it  is  a  curious  reflection,  that  he, 
who  in  after  times  became  the  govemcnr 
of  princes,  possessed,  in  this  early  pe- 
rioa  of  his  hfe,  the  forbearance  and  dili- 
gence which  render  the  humble,  and 
often  thankless,  offices  of  a  teacher  ef- 
fectuaL  Perhaps  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  Wolsey  of  viewing,  m  the 
ingenuous  soul  <k  youth,  the  secret 
springs  of  action  and  the  varieties  of 
undisguised  passion,  may  have  been  the 
first  source  of  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  charactar  which  was  ascribed  sub- 
sequently to  necromancy,  by  his  enemies, 
from  the  influence  which  he  gained 
over  the  kiiwf.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  final  benefits  of  the  task  thus 
appropiated  to  Wolsey,  the  immediate 
advantages  were  both  encouraging  to 
him,  ajod  creditable. 

It  happened  that  he  was  invited,  with 
his  pupils,  to  pass  under  the  roof  of  their 
&ther  the  pleasant  and  *'  honourable 
feast  of  Christmas,** t  in  which  our  fore- 
fiithers,  even  more  than  omrsdves,  were 
wont  to  delight  During  this  vacation, 
the  mar(][uis  had  ample  opportunities 
of  observing  the  progress  of  his  sons, 
and  was  so  highly  gratified  by  their  pro- 
ficiency, that  he  determined  to  present 
their  tutor  with  the  living  of  Lymington 
in  Somersetshire,  a  benefice  in  the  gitt  of 
the  Dorset  family,  and.in  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  This  presentation 
took  place  at  the  departure  of  Wolsey 
witn  his  pupils  fi'om  their  paternal 
abode  ;  aiul  it  was  the  more  acceptable 

•  See  Foebrooke'f  Moaaetioon. 
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to  Wdlscnr»  OB  aoeount  c^f  some  peeu- 
niarv  embanrassments,  of  no  veiy  cre- 
ditable nature,  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  he  was  involved.  A  state- 
ment currently  reported  either  during 
tlie  life,  or  shortl]^  after  the  death  ot' 
Wolsey,  affirmed  him  to  have  employed, 
without  authority,  various  sums  taken 
from  the  treasury  of  Ma^alen  College, 
of  which  he  was  bursar,  in  the  erection 
of  the  great  tower  which  was  completed 
At  that  College  during  his  continuance 
in  office:  and  he  is  even  said  to  have 
used  violent  means  to  possess  himself 
of  the  money  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  details  of  this  transaction 
nave  not,  however,  reached  us,  and  it 
seems  doubtftil  if  there  be  anyifounda- 
tion  at  all  for  reports  so  injurious  to 
his  reputation,  it  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  always  painful  and  often 
unwise  as  it  is,  to  draw  conclusions 
unfavourable  to  the  motives  and  actions 
of  our  fellow  men>  there  is  no  reason  to 
infer  from  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
Wolsey  that  his  principles  of  integrity, 
in  relation  to  pecuniaiy  affaij^s,  were 
very  exact ;  or  that  he  would  not  have  ^ 
sacrificed  to  ambition,  or  to  any  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  that  sense  of 
honour,  without  which  the  greatest 
qualities  can  neither  redeem  the  cha- 
racter from  meanness,  nor  save  the  re- 
putation from  dishonour. 

Wolsey  obtained  his  first  church  pe- 
ferment  m  Oct.  30,  1500,  when  he  nad 
attaint  his  twenty-ninth  year.*  His 
ordinary  deportment  partook,  in  too 
-great  a  degree,  as  far  as  morality  was 
eoncemed,  of  the  licentiousness  in  which 
the  clergy  of  those  times,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men,  indulged. 
It  is  uncertain  for  what  excess  Wolsey 
at  this  time  incurred  a  chastisement, 
which  he  had  neither  the  wisdom  to 
forget,  nor  the  generosity  to  forgive. 
The  affair,  according  to  tradition,  ori- 
ginated thus:  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  a 
knight  and  justice  of  the  peace,  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  discovered  the 
Rector  of  Lymington  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness  at  a  &ir,  and  deemed  it 
essential  to  punish  the  offender  by 
placing  him  in  the  stocks ;  and  the  as- 
piring Wolsey  was  obli|;ed  to  endure 
that  Ignominious  mode  of  confinement, 
which  the  compeission  or  refinement 
of  our  present  notions  has  almost  abo- 
lished in  ovar  villages.  A  curious 
]q;)eeimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
where    a  beneficed   dergypian  couki 

•  FUldM's  Lif«  or  Wolaer,  p.  6. 


thus  be  held  up  to  populaf  da-ision,  is 
afibrded  hf  this  incident,  which  was 
deeply  felt,  and  long  resented  by  the 
delinquent.  Manv  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  England  had 
not  the  liberality  to  pardon  the  insult 
offered  to  the  Rector  of  Lymington,  he 
sent  for  the  country  magistrate,  and, 
after  a  severe  reproof,  commanded  him 
to  wait  within  the  precincts  of  the  court, 
until,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  council,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  depart  Sir  Amias 
knew  how  necessary  it  was  in  that  age 
of  despotism  to  bend  to  circumstances ; 
and  contrived  to  appease  the  Chancel- 
lor, in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years, 
by  embellishing  the  exterior  of  his  own 
house,  situate  at  the  gate  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  with  the  badges  and  cogni- 
zances of  Wolsey,  and  with  a  Cardinals 
hat  and  arms.* 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  in  1501,  the  obscurity  of  a 
country  parsonage,  without  hope  of  pre- 
Ibrment,  Decoming  intolerable  to  Wolsey, 
he  determined  to  quit  his  retirement,  and 
to  make  his  essay  upon  the  theatre  of 
the  great  world.  He  was  soon  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  situation  of  chap- 
lain in  the  household  of  Dean ,  then  Arch  - 
bishop  of  Canterbuiy,  who  extended  his 
&vour  towards  the  young  chyrc^nnan, 
more  from  regard  for  his  personal  qua- 
lities, than  from  anv  interest  exerted  in 
behalf  of  Wol»^  by  the  few  powerful 
friends  of  whom  he  could  bofist 
Upon  the  Archbishop's  death  IkQi, 
he  was  again  deprived  of  a 
valuable  p&on;  out  the  favour  of 
others,  or  even  the  superior  strength 
of  his  own  understanding,  was  not 
all  he  had  to  depend  upon.  At  this 
eariy  period  of  his  life  he  possessed  that 
courteous  dignity  of  manner  which  may 
be  improved  by  intercourse  with  polite 
society,  but  cannot  be  imparted  by  that 
advantage,  when  the  mind  is  naturally 
coarse  or  frivolous.  Combining  the 
accomplishments  described  bv  one  who 
has  not  dealt  sparingly  with  his  vices  ,t 
*'  Doctus,  et  oratione  dulcis — Corporis 
etiam  gestu,  et  habitu  concinnus,**$ 
Wolsey  verified  the  description  given 
of  him  bv  Shakespeare,  that  **  he  was 
fashioned  to  nmch  honour  from  the 
cradle,**  and  displaced  in  lus  deportment 
every  thing  which  inspires  regard,  and 
enforces  respect  Accordingly  we  find 
that  he,  who  was  reputed  a  low  and 
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disorderly  man  at  Lymingtoiu  acquired 
the  favour  -of  Sir  John  Nanfan,  a 
**  grave  and  very  ancient  knight," -with 
vvhom  h'e  chanced  to  become  acquainted. 
Sir  John  at  this  time  held  the  important 
office  of  treasurer  to  the  city  of  Calais, 
where  Wolsey  attended  him  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  chaplain ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  knight,  discovering  the  abili- 
ties and  indus^  of  his  inmate,  confided 
to  him  almost  the  entire  chai^  of  his 
public  business.  This  confidence  re- 
mained unimpaired ;  and  Nanfan,  upon, 
his  retiring  from  office  on  the  score  of 
old  age,  recommended  Wolsey  to  Henry 
the  Seventh  in  such  earnest  terms,  that 
the  king  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
laias.  Wolsey  may  now  be  considered 
as  in  the  avenue  to  greatness.  There 
was,  indeed,  little  probability  of  his  at- 
taining, over  the  mind  of  that  wary  and 
calculating  prince,the  influence  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  with  his  successor. 
Henry  the  Seventh,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  prudent  and  successful  kings  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  British  throne,  di- 
rected all  tne  energies  of  an  acute  imd 
active  mind  to  objects  of  public  interest 
Approving  of  literature,  he  had  yet 
neither  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  be  fas- 
cinated with  the  wit  of  Wolsey,  nor  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  appreciate  his 
learning.  He  considered  business  as 
the  paramount,  if  not  the  sole  object  of 
importance  in  life ;  and  he  expected  in 
those  around  him  the  same  assiduity 
and  regularity  of  habits,  of  which  he 
gave  them  th^  example.  His  ministers 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  laborious 
and  indefati^ble  servants  of  the  crown, 
who  exercised  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, and  required  in  their  inferiors, 
exactness,  steadiness,  and  dispatch. 
When  they  observed  that  Wolsey,  after 
saying  mass  in  the  closet  before  the 
king,  "  spent  not  forth  the  day  in  vain 
idleness,  but  gave  his  attendance  upon 
those  whom  he  thought  to  bear  most 
rule  in  the  council,"*  they  naturdly 
gave  their  confidence  to  a  man  who  ex- 
hibited that  self-denial,  and  power  of 
application,  without  which  no  votary  of 
ambition  has  ever  attained  pre-eminence 
in  public  affairs. 

The  ministers  who  chiefly  enjoyed 
the  favour  of*  Hemy  the  Seventh  were 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey.  Fox  had  re- 
tained his  post  the  longest,  and  most  re- 
sembled his  royal  master  in  his  no- 
tions of  economical  management,  which 

♦  Ctrmdisk,  p.  7«, 


amounted  to  penuriousness :  but  Surrey, 
firom  his  military  reputation,  and  fi-om 
his  office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  might  be 
considered  the  most  ppwerM  of  these 
two  distinsjuished  subjects.  By  Fox,  the 
abilities  of  Wolsey  were  discovered  early, 
and  appreciated  justly  ;  and  both  re- 
sard  and  confidence  were  manifested 
Dy  the  bishop  towards  his  former  de- 
pendant, to  the  latest  period  of  his  own 
existence.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  master 
of  the  king*s  wards,  and  constable  of 
the  Tower,  was  another  valuable  fiiend, 
whom  Wolsey,  by  his  merits  or  address, 
contrived  to  secure  among  the  privy 
councillors.  This  knight,  who  had 
the  character  of  being  both  witty  and 
vtrise,  retained  his  favourable  sentiments 
towards  Wolsey  until  his  death;  and 
bequeathed  to  the  object  of  his  early 
preference,  a  golden  standing  cup  ana 
four  hundred  marks  of  gold,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  affection.* 

Aided  by  these  powerfhl  friends, 
Wolsey  soon  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  zeal  in  the  service  of 
the  king.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a 
treaty  of  marriage  was  contemplated 
between  Henry  the  Seventh  and  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy.  It  was  necessary 
to  treat  with  Maximilian,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  father  of  the  duchess ; 
and  a  person  qualified  to  undertake  this 
mission  was  required  by  the  kins;.  Con- 
versing one  day  upon  this  subject  with 
Bishop  Fox  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovel, 
Henry  was  persuaded  to  send  for  Wol- 
sey, whom  his  two  friends  commended 
in  high  terms,  as  possessing  the  elo- 
quence, address,  and  prudence  neces- 
saiy  to  conduct  an  important  and  deli- 
cate negotiation.  Wolsey,  on  being  in- 
troduce into  the  presence  of  the  king, 
displayed  so  much  discretion  and  ability, 
that  Henry  commanded  him  to  prepare 
inimediately  for  his  journey,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  instructions  necessary  for  his 
undertaking,  fi-om  the  council.  Wolsey 
resolved  to  exert  his  powers  to  tiie  ut- 
most, in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  monarch,  whom  he  contrived  still 
further  to  propitiate  in  the  subsequent 
interviews,  previous  to  his  departure. 
Having  obtained  his  dispatches,  Wol- 
sey, aner  taking  leave  of  the  kinff  at 
Richmond,  about  noon,  reached  Lon- 
don at  four  o*clock;  he  proceeded  to 
Gravesend,  where  he  arrived  in  three 
hours ;  hastened  firom  Gravesend  to  Do- 
ver, which  he  entered  on  the  following 
morning,  just  in  time  to  step  into  the 
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passage  boats  y/hkh.  were  under  sail 
for  Calais.  From  Calais  he  hurried 
onwards  to  the  emperor,  who  was  at  a 
place  not  far  from  that  city ;  and  after 
obtaining  an  immediate  ana  favourable 
audience  with  that  exalted  personage, 
he  was  allowed  to  depart  shortly  after 
the  interview.  "VVolsey  now  hastened 
homewards  with  as  much  expedition  as 
he  could  conunand:  his  activity  met 
with  its  due  reward ;  for  h^  succeeded  in 
arriving  at  Richmond  before  the  kins  had 
even  dreamed  of  his  having  left  England. 
The  (hli^ence  with  which  he  performed 
his  mission  was  considered  the  more 
remarkable  at  that  time,  when  travel- 
ling was  impeded  by  scanty  acconmio- 
dation,  hv  the  danger  of  highway  rob- 
bery, and  py  the  badness  of  the  roads ;  the 
first  act  for  the  regular  repair  of  which 
was  not  passed  until  twenty  years  af- 
terwards.* The  king  was  so  little  pre- 
pared for  the  extraorainary  promptness 
of  his  messenger,  that  on  Wolsey's  en- 
tering the  royal  chamber,  he  b^an  to 
reprove  him  for  his  dilatonness,  in  so 
lon^  delaying  his  departure.  But  he, 
poducing  the  letters  of  credit  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  emperor,  ac- 
quainted Henry  with  the  details  of  his 
mission,  in  which  he  had  somewliat 
trangressed  thehmits  of  his  instructions. 
,  The  king  was  delighted  with  the  zeal 
and  address  of  his  messenger^  and  was 
even  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  had 
ventured  to  exceed  nis  commission.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  habit  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  either  to  promise  lavishly,  or  to 
reward  liberally,  tne  services  of  his  sub- 
jects. With  his  accustomed  reserve,  he 
dissembled  his  surprise  at  the  quick  re- 
turn ofWolsey ;  yet  it  was  not  long  before 
he  recompense  his  zeal»  by  installing 
him  in  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,t  at  that 
time  the  most  valuable  bene- 
Feb.  free  under  a  bishoprick ;  and 
1608.  soon  afterwards,  the  rising 
churchman  was  appointed  al- 
moner to  the  kin;^.  The  incident  which 
procured  these  distinctions,  was  proba- 
bly regarded  by  Wolsey  as  extremely  con- 
ducive to  his  advancement ;  for  lon^  after 
it  had  occurred,  when  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  life  caused  him,  perhaps,  to  dwell 
with  a  pleasurable  regret  upon  earlier 
and  happier  days,  he  related  to  Caven- 
dish the  curcumstances  of  his  first  trans- 

•  In  the  foarteentk  and  fifteenth  year*  of  Hennr 
the  Eighth.  Until  the  reijni  of  Charles  the  Secona, 
the  roadt  were  repaired  br  the  landholder!  in  the 
resipeetlve  counties,  upon  Whom  a  rale  was  imposed. 
Amdkb«ok*s  Uittt  of  Commerce,  toL  ii.,  p.  44. 
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action  in  state  affairs,  with  a  min\iteness 
which  has  been  faithftiUy  copied  by 
that  admirable  biof^apher* 

The  death  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
which  took  place  in  1509i,  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  persons  in  attendance 
upon  him,  for  some  time  before  Wolsey 
was  introduced  to  his  notice.  That 
Wolsey,  warned  by  the  precarious  state 
of  the  king*s  health,  endeavoured,  be- 
fore his  decease,  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  favour  of  the  heir-apparent, 
appears  probable ;  for  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  upon  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  to  make  the 
almoner  privy-councillor,  and  to  pre- 
sent him  with  the  house  and  gardens, 
at  Bridewell,  in  Fleet  Street,  formerly 
belonging  to  Sir  Richard  Empson,  but 
falling,  upon  his  attainder,  to  the  crown. 
This  mansion,  on  the  site  of  which 
SsLhsbury  Square  and  Dorset  Street  now 
stand,  was  surrounded  with  gardens, 
extending  to  the  river,  twelve  m  num- 
ber, and  with  orchards  corresponding 
in  size.  It  was  for  some  time  the  scene 
of  Wolsey*s  splendour,  and  of  Henry's 
revels,  until  the  favourite  became  tne 
possessor  of  York  House,  and  the 
builder  of  Hampton  Court  and  ofEsher. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  favour  mani- 
fested by  this  donation,  the  greatness 
of  Wolsey  cannot  he  said  to  have  com- 
menced immediately  upon  the  accession 
of  the  young  king.  Compelled,  for  some 
time,  to  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
council,  it  was  his  successftil  endeavour, 
before  attaining  any  political  influence, 
to  secure  that  secret  empire  over  the 
mind  of  his  sovereign,  which  should 
prove  more  powerfiu  than  either  tried 
capacity  or  long  service.  It  would  not 
have  been  practicable  for  mean  abilities 
to  acquire,  in  any  large  measure,  the  es- 
teem of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  before 
his  understanding  was  undermined  by 
conceit,  and  cramped  by  prejudice,  was 
a  youth  of  such  promise,  that,  to  use 
the  words  of  his  biographer,  had  the 
performance  of  his  riper  years  answered 
it, "  none  of  his  predecessors  would  have 
exceeded  him :  but  as  his  exquisite  en- 
dowments of  nature  engaged  nim  often 
to  become  a  prey  to  those  allurements 
and  temptations  wliicli  are  ordinarily 
incident  to  them,  so  his  courage  was 
observed,  little  by  little,  to  receive  into  it 
some  mixture  ot  self-will  and  cruelty."t 
The  arts  by  which  Wolsey  sought  to 
recommend  himself,  while  they  flattered 
the  passions   of  the  gay  and  ardent 
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monarch,  were  addressed,  likewise,  to 
his  intellectual  qualities.      Perceiving 
the  inclination  which  he  betrayed  for 
the   pleasures   calculated  to  allure    a 
youth  of  eighteen,  the  crafty  churchman 
advised  the  king  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  desires,  and  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  state  affairs  to  his  councillors, 
with  whom  he  promised  to  make  ar- 
tungements,    by    which    propositions 
Bttight  be  reported  when  they  had  been 
digested  by  older  heads,  and  all  the 
trouble  of  discussion  should  have  been 
concluded   At  the  same  time  that  Wol- 
sey  proffered  this  suggestion,  hecoun- 
sell^  the  king  to  pursue  those  studies 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed 
from  his  childhood;  and  especially  to 
continue  a  diligent  perusal  or  the  works 
of  Aquinas,  for  whose  doctrines  H^nry 
entertained  a  lively  partiality.     With 
discourses  of  this  nature,  Wolsey  min- 
gled instructions  on  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, and  disquisitions  on  important 
subjects  of  every  nature:  so  that  while 
Henry  regarded  him  with  pleasure  as 
the   promoter  of  his  enjoyments,   he 
could  not  fail  to  view  him  with  admi- 
ration as  a  politician,  and  with  reve- 
rence as  a  divine.    It  was,  however,  no 
easy  task  for  a  man  arrived  at  his  pe- 
riod of  life,  to  combine  his  habits  with 
the  ideas  and  pursuits  of  a  young  prince 
not  half  his  age,  who  mignt  preter  the 
society  of  so  many  gay  and  gallant  cour- 
tiers, all  emulously  seeking  his  ftivour. 
But  Wolsey,  with  singular  address,  in- 
stead of  driving  his  youthful  rivals  from 
the  presence  of  the  king,  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  them  by  those  attractions  of 
wit  and  eloquence  which  he  possessed 
m  an  eminent  degree.    It  is  natural  for 
the  inexperience  of  youth  to  be  flat- 
tered by  every  tribute  of  regard  paid  to 
their  imagined  consequence  by  tiiose 
who  have  outlived  the  follies,  without 
losing  the  elasticity,  of  that  fickle  age. 
From  those  among  the  male  favourites 
of  Hcnty,  who  were  most  endeared  to 
the  king  by  their  merits  and  accom- 
plishments, Wolsey  playfully  demanded 
a  compact  of  mutual  fidetihr  and  good 
offices.     With  the  highly-born  ladies 
by  whom  the  court  revels  were  shared 
and  adorned,  he  was  equal^^  solicitous 
of  favour.    "Whosoever  of  theto  was 
mat,  to  her  he  was  flumliar,  and  gaVe 
her  rifts,"*     He  was  courteous  and  li- 
beral to  all ;  he  sported,  he  jested,  he 
sang,  he  even  danced;  forgetting,  or 
gerhaps  holding  in  lower  account,  the 
^^cornm  proper  to  his  sacred  habit 
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Exertions,  so  well  directed,  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  such  influence  at  the 
court,  as  had  not  l)een  enjoyed  by  any 
minister  in  the  preceding  reign.  Those 
who  had  hitherto  employed  him  as  an 
agent,  now  sued  to  him  as  a  superior. 
The  two  contending  parties  in  the  coun- 
cil Quailed  before  his  ascendancy.  The 
Earl  of  Siurey,  who  had  hitherto  seen 
in  him  only  the  humble  but  useful  ally 
of  Fox,  now  began  to  fear  him  as  a 
rival.  Fox,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
accelerate  his  rise  in  the  hope  of  his  aid 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Surrey, 
perceived  that  he  had  fostered  a  man  so 
gifted  by  nature,  and  so  energetic  from 
habit,  tnat  he  could  never  l^  chased 
from  the  road  to  preferment,  after 
he  had  once  entered  upon  the  right 
track.  Such  of  the  nobilit}'  and  cour- 
tiers as  had  suits  to  prefer,  or  were  anx- 
ious to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
notice  of  the  king,  found  it  exi)edient  to 
ensure  a  welcome  through  the  media- 
tion of  Wolsey.  The  court  had  been 
little  attended  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh ;  divisions,  resulting  from 
the  civil  wars,  had  prevented  many  of 
the  nobles  from  presenting  themselves 
to  the  Lancastrian  monami ;  poverty 
had  detained  some,  and  the  absence  of 
ell    attraction  in  an  economical    and 

Soomy  court,  had  kept  many  within 
leir  remote  but  more  hospitable  man- 
sions. Now  the  scene  was  changed* 
and  suitors,  long  withheld  from  these 
various  motives,  thronged  around  the 
king  and  Wolsey.  So  plentiful,  as  Ca- 
vendish tells  us,  were  the  presents  prof- 
fered to  Wolsey,  in  order  to  procure 
his  good  offices,  that  **  he  wanted  no- 
thing, either  to  please  his  feuitasy,  or  to 
enrich  his  coffers,  fortune  so  smiled  upon 
him ;  but  to  what  end  she  brought  him» 
you  shall  hear.''*  Meanwhile  honours 
were  showered  upon  him  by  the  king, 
with  a  lavish  hand ;  he  was  presfented  to 
several  livings  of  value,  in  addition  to 
those  which  he  already  enjoyed;  he  was 
appointed  Registrar  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter,  and  was  not  1610» 
long  afterwards  intrusted  with 
an  office  still  more  active  and  important, 
to  keep  him  about  the  person  of  the  king. 
Scarcdy  was  Henry  the  Eighth  seated 
on  the  throne,  ^an  inducements  were 
held  out  to  him  to  enter  into  hostilities 
against  Frahce;  and  his  vanity  ren- 
dered such  propositions  too  accept- 
able to  be  rejected.  It  would  have 
required,  indeed,  but  litiie  political  skill 
to  nave  preserved  the  country  in  that 
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itate  of  tranquillity  in  which  his  prudent 
father  had  left  it.  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain,  was  solicitous  to  remain  at 
peace  with  England,  an  union  with 
which  had  been  cemented  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  with  his  daughter. 
MaximUian,  Emperor  of  Grermany, 
was  too  anxious  to  secure  the  posses- 
sions of  Burgundy,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, which  he  had  obtained  in  right  of 
his  wife,  to  offend  so  important  and 
warlike  a  nation  as  the  English.  The 
pope,  Julius  the  Second,  sought  to  se- 
cure the  alliance  of  England,  which  he 
hoped  to  engage  in  his  own  designs 
agmnst  France.  He  paid  the  utmost 
deference  to  Henry,  to  whom  he  sent 
a  golden  rose,  dipped  in  chrism,  and  per- 
fumed with  musK,  to  be  presented  to  the 
king  at  high  mass,  with  the  benediction 
of  his  holiness.  But  this  emblem  of 
peace  and  sanctity  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  me  pope,  breathing 
sentiments  of  the  utmost  hostili^ 
against  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France, 
and  representing  that  monarch  as  one 
who,  having  no  regard  eithw  to  (rod  or 
to  a  good  conscience,  designed  to  build 
his  own  greatness  upon  the  entire 
conquest  of  Italy. 

Heniy  the  Eighth,  like  his  predeces- 
sors of  the  Lancastrian  line,  had  set 
out  in  his  career  with  professions  of 
profound  veneration  for  the  holy  see. 
Actuated  partly  by  the  necessity  of 
appearing  consistent  with  his  declara- 
tions, but  more  by  the  ambition  of  sig- 
nalizing his  name  as  the  restorer  of  the 
conouered  territories  in  France  to  the 
Ennish  crown,  and  by  the  desire  of  as- 
serting his  title  to  the  throne  of  France, 
the  say,  impetuous  kiBg[  resolved  to 
attacK  the  dominions  of  his  neighbour, 
and  to  take  the  command  of  the  invad- 
ing army  in  person. 

It  was  scarcely  probable  that  Wol- 
sey  would  oppose  a  design  which  must 
have  been  so  acceptable  to  the  pope, 
whom,  as  a  churchman,  he  was  m- 
c&aed  by  education,  and  bound  by  inte- 
rest, to  conciliate.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  likely  that  he  perceived  the  follr 
and  inutility  of  the  scheme,  which 
[jhin^  a  secure  and  prosperous  na- 
tion oto  unnecessary  draHSculty  and  ex- 
pense. Whatever  may  have  been  his 
secret  opinions,  he  possessed  not,  in  all 
probabmty,  at  this  time,  influence  suffi- 
cient to  change  tiie  course  of  events ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  not 
£suiterested  enough  to  desu^  it.  War 
was  accordmgly  declared:  the  league 
into  which  naay  entered  with  Max- 


imilian and  Ferdinand,  was  deified  by 
the  name  *•  Holy,*'  althou^  it  origi- 
nated in  motives  varying  widely  from  me 
avowed  desire  of  protecting  the  pope  from 
the  incursions  of  France.  Surrounded 
by  all  the  martial  portion  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  displaying  in  his  own 
parson  youth,  strength,  and  warlike 
ardour,  Henry  felt  that  his  triumphs 
would  be  adorned,  and  his  anxieties 
diminished,  by  the  presence  of  Wolsey, 
on  whose  counsels  he  had  learned  to 
depend,  and  whose  society  he  had  be^ 
gun  to  think  indispensable  to  his  enjoy^ 
ments.  The  important,  but  inglorious 
office  of  victualler  to  Uie  forces  was, 
therefbre,  conferred  upon  WoIbct.  In 
accepting  it,  he  at  once  evinced  good 
sense  in  disregarding  the  illiberal  sar- 
casms cast  upon  his  birth,  and  displayed 
the  variety  of  his  knowledge^  and  the 
versatility  of  his  talents,  by  which  ho 
was  enabled  to  undertake  business  of  a 
nature  totally  unlike  any  in  whidi  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged.  He  ffelt,  doubt- 
less, the  importance  of  remaining  in 
constant  personal  communication  with 
the  king,  who  was  at  an  age  when  im- 
pressions are  easily  made,  and  swiftly 
effiuied ;  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
exertions  as  victualler,  by  an  appoint^ 
ment  of  a  higher  description. 

All  preparations  being  at  lengtii 
completed,  the  king  set  sail  from  Dover, 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  1512,  and  nSter 
resting  a  short  time  at  Calais,  pro- 
ceeded to  Therouenne  in  Aitois,  before 
which  part  of  the  Engli^  army  had 
already  encamped.  Wolsey,  with  his 
retinue,  followed  in  the  rear,  accon^M^ 
nied  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester: 
their  united  xetinues  amounted  in  num-* 
ber  to  eight  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Compton. 
The  place  having  yielded  to  iht  Eng- 
lish troops,  it  was  thought  en)edient 
to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  excepting  tho 
religious  houses  only ;  wad  the  victori-* 
ous  anny  proceeded  to  invest  Toumay» 
whidi  surrendered,  after  a  short  siege* 
This  [dace,  being  a  bishop*s  see,  hav- 
ing a  cathedral,  and  several  chuix^ies 
and  monasteries,  was  deemed  worthy  of 
a  better  fate  than  that  which  had  been 
decreed  to  Therouenne.  The  interested 
advice  of  Wols^  has  been  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  a  preference  which  seeaied 
directly  opposed  to  good  policy.  The- 
rouenne, which  was  near  the  English 
pale,  might  justly  be  considered  as  a 
more  vuuable  forb^ss  than  Toumay, 
an  acquisition  of  comparativdy  little 
»fpomeTit    The  indiscretion  vrhich  sa- 
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crifioed  ^  more  important  conquest, 
resulted  from  the  folly  of  Henry  in  ac- 
ceding to  the  wishes  of  Maximilian, 
whose  dominions,  contiguous  to  Artois, 
were  frequently  annoyed  by  incursions 
of  the  French  from  Therouenne.  Tour- 
nay  was,  therefore,  preferred,  and  was 
,  deemed  worthy  of  an  English  garrison, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynings ;  Wolsey  was  also  made 
Bishop  of  Toumay;  and  he  received 
from  the  inhabitants,  as  their  pastor,  an 
oatii  ofVallegiance  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. Arrangements  for  its  security 
having  been  completed,  Henry,  congra- 
tulating himself  on  having  subdued  a 
place  famed  in  history  for  its  resistance 
to  Julius  CsBsar,  took  advantage  of  his 
ne^  conquest  to  hold  a  solemn  feast, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and 
the  young  Prince  of  Castile,  afterwards 
Charles  the  Fifth.  These  festivities 
were  succeeded  by  other  diversions  at 
Lisle;  after  which  Henry,  swelling  with 
the  pride  of  his  showy  but  unprontable 
honours,  returned  to  England,  followed 
by  the  gay  and  the  ambitioift,  the  frivo- 
lous and  the  intriguing  throng 
Oct.  of  courtiers,  who  had  attend- 
1513.  ed  his  expedition,  or  flocked 
to  its  successful  and  useless 
results. 

Some  time  before  Wolsey  derived  the 
full  beneflt  of  his  consecration  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Toumay,*  the  inhabitants 
of  that,  city,  attached  to  their  former 
diocesan,  and  disliking  the  dominion  of 
a  foreigner,  resisted  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  Doctor  Sampson,  whom 
Wolsey  had  left  in  Toumay  as  ,his  vicar- 
ffeneral ;  but  he  finally  triumphed  over 
his  episcopal  adversary,  and,  by  his 
diligent  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
town,  obtained  the  chief  management 
of  its  affairs,  and  became  a  popular 
ruler.  This  see  afforded  him  considera- 
ble revenues,  and  its  citizens  treated 
him  almost  as  a  prince,  addressing  their 
dispatches  '*To  my  Lord  Cardinal's 
ffrace,  and  the  privy  counciL"t  But  even 
higher  dignities  were  reserved  for  Wol- 
sey on  his  return  to  England.  The  see 
of  Lincoln,  vacant  on  the  death  of 
Doctor  Smith,  became  the  next  step  in 
his  ascent  to  the  height  which  he 
was  destined  to  attain  of  wealth  and 
power.  This  rapid  succession  of  ho- 
nours and  '  accumulation  of  riches 
were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  grasping 
desires  of  one,  who,  while  he  distri- 
buted  freely,  coveted  largely  the  good 
>ype'tKocl.  MemoriiO^,  roL  i.  p.  ITS.    f  Ibid. 


things  of  our  worldly  condition.— 
Scarcely  was  the  ceremony  of  his  con- 
secralion  over,  before  he  disgraced  his 
holy  office  by  a  successful  attempt  to 
possess  himself  of  goods  belonging  to 
his  predecessor ;  and  CavendSh,  re- 
pressing, from  a  sense  of  justice,  his 
partiality  for  Wolsey,  confesses  that  he 
had,  at  varibus  times,  seen  the  stolen 
furniture  in  the  house  of  his  master. 
Toumay  and  Lincoln  were  both  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  the  same 
year ;  but  a  yet  higher  dig-  Mar.  26, 
nity  awaited  his  accept-  1514. 
ance:  for  within  a  month 
the  archbishopric  of  York  being  va- 
cant, he  was  endowed  with  the  tem- 
poralities of  that  see  in  August,  and 
was  actually  translated  to  it  in  No- 
vember. This  sudden  elevation  to  the 
second  dignity  of  the  Anglican  church, 
Wolsey  owed,  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  one 
of  those  accidents  which  occur  in  the 
life  of  every  prosperous  individual. 
Bambridge,  the  late  prelate,  was  a 
man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  who  held 
the  station  of  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  in  conformity  with  the 
custom  then  prevalent  of  employing 
churchmen  in  the  missions,  now  more 
suitably,  as  well  as  advantageously, 
assigned  to  the  laity.  The  death  of 
Bambridge,  which  happened  suddenly, 
was  attributed  to  various  causes,  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  poison, 
administered  by  some  unknown  hand, 
and  imputed  by  common  report  to  his 
steward,  whom  he  had  stmck  in  a  fit  of 
passion.  A  more  authentic  account 
unhappily  affixes  the  crime  upon  Giglis, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  an  Italian,  who 
succeeded  Archbishop  Bambridge  as 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  and 
the  pope,  unwilling  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  church,  is  said  to  have  con- 
cealed the  dark  deed,  and  to  have 
screened  it  from  punishment.* 

Elated  by  the  rapid  progress  of  his 
fortunes,  Wolsey  now  display^  the 
arrogance  of  his  character,  without  fear 
or  scruple.  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  at  this  time  lord  chan- 
cellor, was  the  first  to  feel  the  encroach- 
ments by  which  his  brother  of  York 
sought  to  enhance  his  own  dignity,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  others.  It 
had  been  the  custom,  before  the  eleva- 
tion of  Wolsey,  for  the  cross  of  Canter- 
bury, borne  before  the  archbishop,  on 
solemn  occasions,  to  take  precedence  of 
the  cross  of  York,  except  within  the 
diocese    of  York.    Great   importance 
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WIS  attached  to  this  distmction,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  par- 
liament being  summoned  at  York,  at- 
tendance was  refused  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  upon  the  plea 
that  tne  metropolitan  of  England  should 
not  be  constrained  to  lower  the  em- 
blem of  his  dignity  before  the  ensign  of 
his  brother  archprelate.*  In  defiance 
of  the  established  usage,  Wolsey  ordered 
his  cross  to  be  erected,  not  only  within 
the  precincts  of  Warham's  jurisdiction, 
but  even  in  his  presence ;  nor  would  he, 
on  the  remonstrances  of  the  primate, 
desist  from  this  act  of  intrusion.  To 
possess,  however,  as  of  right,  and  not 
merely  by  usurpation,  and  to  exercise 
supenority  in  all  points  of  worldly  great- 
ness, was  most  agreeable  to  a  man  so 
constituted  as  the  new  archbishop,  and 
he  resolved  to  sue  for  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal, a  promotion  which  he  trusted 
might  be  followed  by  the  yet  hi^er 
honours  of  a  legatine  commission.  Xeo 
the  Tenth,  who  had  succeeded  Julius 
the  Second  in  the  pontifical  chair,  was 
disposed,  both  from  inclination  and 
policy,  to  bestow  the  desired  honour 
upon  the  favourite  of  a  powerful  mo- 
narch, a  dignitary  who  was  likely  to 
reflect  credit  upon  the  church.  The 
mode  which  Leo  adopted  of  forwarding 
to  Wolsey  the  insignia  of  his  new 
honours  was  not,  however,  improved 
by  the  canhnal  elect;  and  being  ap- 
prised that  the  "hat""  was  on  the  road 
to  England,  in  the  charge  of  a  common 
messenger,  or,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  "  in  a  varlet*s 
budget,"  Wolsey  deemed  it  essential 
to  his  dignity  that  a  more  honourable 
means  of  conveyance  should  be  pro- 
vided. Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
papal  messenger  in  England,  he  was 
replenished,  by  the  command  of  Wolsey, 
with  a  variety  of  costly  decorations  and 
habiliments,  suiti^le  to  the  importance 
of  his  burden.  The  hat  was  met  on 
Blackheath  by  a  great  number  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  gentlemen,  and  was 
then  conducted  to  London  with  great 
triumph.  Meanwhile  preparations  were 
made  for  its  reception  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  ail  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  London  and  its  vicinity  wei^ 
assembled  in  their  richest  copes  and 
ipitres,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  con- 
4nn&tion  of  this  new  dignity  to  the 
Cardinal.  So  solemn  was  this  ceremo- 
ny, that  Cavendish,  who  was  present, 
dedaree  that  he  had  never  witnessed  a 
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more  imposing  scene,  except  at  ''the 
coronation  of  some  mighty  prince  or 
bishop."*  Nor  did  the  honours  of 
the  hat  terminate  here :  in  ill  pubHc 
processions,  it  preceded  the  Cardinal 
wherever  he  went ;  when  he  po-formed 
mass  in  the  king's  chapel,  this  emblem 
of  his  ecclesiastical  d^p*ee  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  appearing  before  the 
people  as  an  idol,  set  up  by  the  pride  of 
Wolsey  to  be  worshipped.  In  tnis  dis- 
play of  his  newly-acc^uired  honours, 
Wolsey  had  a  deeper  aim  than  the  mere 
ostentatious  and  childish  exhibition  ;— 
the  age  was  one  of  ceremony  and  of 
pomp ;  and  bv  a  costly  exterior,  always 
most  admirea  among  a  people  the  least 
prone  to  intellectual  culture,  Wolsey,  , 
perhaps,  thouj^ht  to  obliterate  the  re- 
membrance of  his  obscure  origin  and 
sudden  rise  to  poVrer.  Unhappily  for 
him  the  event  proved  otherwise,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  Cardinal  drew  upon 
him  the  bitterness  of  popular  savcasm, 
the  secret  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  dislike  of  the  clergy. 

Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
had  been  r^^arded  hitherto  as  one  of  the 
principal  persons  about  the  throne,  sjid 
as  one'of  the  most  esteemed- among  the 
confidential  advisers  of  the  King.  Aus- . 
tere  and  averse  to  new  measures,  the 
Primate  beheld  with  chagrin  the  ascen- 
dency of  Wolsey,  whose  conduct  to- 
wards him  was  marked  by  a  haughty 
assumption  of  superiority.  Warham 
had  long  held  the  high  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, and  had  ei^joyed  much  of  the  late 
kind's  confidence.  Averse,  therefore, 
in  ail  probability,  to  play  a  second  part, 
but  allying  his  age  and  infirmities  as  a 
plea  for  his  retirement,  he  resigned  the 
seals,  which  were  immediately  offered 
to  Wolsey.  The  conduct  of  the  Cardi- 
nal on  this  occasion  has  been  variously 
stated;  and  even  Cavendish  reports  him 
to  have  driven  Warham  from  office  by 
his  intrigues.  But  this  statement  is 
incorrect ;  the  resignation  of  Warham 
was  voluntary,  and  even  his  own  friends 
appear  to  have  imputed  no  blame  to  his 
nval  and  successor.  Ammonius,  the 
firiend  of  Erasmus,  in  writing  to  that 
celebrated  man,  who  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  Waiham,  expresses  himself 
thus:  **  Your  Archbisnop,  with  the 
King's  good  leave,  has  laid  down  his 
post,  which  that  of  York,  with  much 
importunity,  has  accepted  of,  and  be- 
haves most  beautifuUy.^t  The  change 
in  this  important  station  was  soon  fol- 

•  CaTCBditb,  p.  S9. 
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low^  by  th«  temporaty  retirement  of 
several  of  the  most  favoured  courtiers, 
and  the  resignation  of  some  of  the  most 
experienced  minbters.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  begged  permission  of  tiie  King 
to  withdraw  to  his  country  residence ; 
ibr  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finan- 
ces, arising  firom  the  lavish  expenditure 
Of  the  Monarch,  rendered  it  difficult  for 
this  able  statesman  and  dexterous  cour- 
tier to  play  his  part,  and  preserve  his 
reputation,  in  both  characters.  Yet  the 
Duke,  divided  as  he  was  between  fear 
of  offiniding  his  sovereign,  and  the  risk 
of  ruining  the  country,  resigned  not  his 
situation  until  1522,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
The  Dilke  of  Suflblk,  unjustly  incensed 
a^;ainst  Wolsey  for  refusing  to  cancel 
his  debt  to  the  King,  absented  himsdf  for 
some  time  firom  court,  but  was  soon 
recalled  to  the  presence  of  Henry, 
whose  ftivour  he  continued  to  enjoy 
long  after  the  more  brilliant  prospects 
of  uie  Cardinal  had  been  darkened  by 
reverses.  Fox>  the  early  patron  of 
Wolsey,  quitted  the  court,  more  in  sor- 
row at  his  own  loss  of  power,  than  in 
anger  towards  him  whose  exaltation  he 
had  hastened.  The  advice  of  the  Bishop 
to  Henry,  thatt  he  should  beware  how  he 
allowed  the  servant  to  be  greater  than 
tiie  master,  "  drew  forth  a  reply  which 
was  amply  verified  in  this  reign — ^that 
the  servants  of  the  King  shomd  ob^, 
and  not  command.** 
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Preferments,  Revenues  and  Howehold 
Establishment  0/  Wolsey, — His  senti- 
ments towards  Francis  the  First. — 
Wolsey  as  a  Judge^ — as  an  adminis- 
trator of  the  Church  Louts. -^Mission 
qf  Wolsey  to  France,  and  its  conss- 
quences.    [1516  to  1521.] 

Wolsey  was  now  Cardinal  de  Santa 
Cecilia,  Archbishop  of  York, 
1516.  and  Chancellor  of  England.  His 
aspiring  mind  was  not  satisfied 
even  with  these  distinctions ;  and  resolv- 
ing to  obtain  the  supremacy  in  ecdesias- 
tkal  affairs  relating  to  this  country,  he 
soQght,and  procured  abull,investin^him 
with  legatine  authority.  This  commission 
procuned  to  the  Cardinal  a  vast  acces- 
sion both  of  wealth  and  influence ;  nxA 
it  appeared  scarcely  possible  that  he 
could  exercise  the  authority  tiius  in- 
tnwted  to  him,  in  the  three  great  situa- 
tions which  he  filled,  without  peril  to 
himself,  and  encroachment  moa  the 
^tyof th«  King. 


To  support  the  style  suitalde  to  hit 
rank  in  the  church  and  the  state,  the 
revenues  of  Wolsey  were  necessariljr 
the  object  of  his  solicitude ;  and  it  I8 
melancholy  to  see  that  in  a  mind  na- 
turally libera],  ambition  gave  birth  to 
avarice,  and  avarice  engendered  llixity 
of  principle.  This  powmiil  statesman, 
who  should  have  been  incorruptible, 
scrupled  not  to  receive  from  Charles  the 
Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  annual 
bribe  of  three  thousand  pounds  Flemish ; 
and  from  Francis  the  First,  twelve 
thousand  livres,  also  paid  yeariy,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  interest  of  the  Cardi- 
nal in  behalf  of  those  Princes.*  Nor 
did  he  blush  to  stipulate  with  the  secre-  - 
tary  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  that,  upon' 
the  promise  of  an  inviolable  peace  be- 
tween Henry  the  Eighth  and  that  Poten- 
tate, an  annuity  of  ten  thousand  ducats 
should  be  transmitted  to  enrich  the 
coffers  of  Wolsey,  during  the  liffe  of  the 
Duke.t  In  addition  to  these  acts  of 
baseness,  it  is  recorded,  to  his  further 
disgrace,  that  he  was  accessiUe  to  the 
influence  of  presents,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  le^tine  office ;  and  that  he  degra- 
ded himself  b;^  extortions  to  a  consraer- 
able  extent,  m  that  capacity.  Aug- 
mented by  these  resources,  the  income 
whidi  Wolsey  enjoyed  would  appear 
ample,  even  if  estimated  according  to 
the  v^ue  of  money  in  the  present  day, 
when  a  pound  is  equivalent  to  a  crown 
only  of  the  coin  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
But  Wolsey  had  still  other  means  of 
obtaining  wealth.  Besides  the  scanda- 
lous emoluments  already  recited,  he  de- 
rived profits  of  a  less  reprehensible  na- 
ture, n-om  the  bishoprics  of  Bath,  Wor- 
cester, and  Hereford,  which  he  hdd  in 
harm  for  the  foreign  dignitaries  to  whonf 
these  sees  belonged,  and  who  pref^red 
receiving  fi*om  them  a  regular  sum  to 
an  uncertain  and  precarious  collection 
of  their  ftiU  revenues  by  agents.^  This 
injurious  system  had  b^n  too  long 
practised  to  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of 
Wolsey  in  lending  his  countenance  to  it ; 
it  had  even  been  encouraged  by  Henry 
the  Seventh,  who,  with  great  professions 
for  the  weal  of  the  church,  had  chosen 
thus  to  risk  its  l>est  interests,  by  re- 
warding foreigners,  sent  on  legations  or 
other  business,  with  benefices  upon 
which  tiiey  could  not  reside ;  a  mode  of 
payment  more  consonant  to  the  inelina- 


•  Anderaon*!  Histonr  of  Conmeree,  vol.  i^.  30. 
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tlons  of  that  waiy  king,  than  pecuniary 
remuneration  for  the  services  rendered 
to  him.  Beside  the  sums  reaped  from 
this  commercial  scheme  of  managing 
ecclesiastical  affiairs,  Wolsey  derived  the 
privileges  of  patronage  in  each  diocese ; 
for  the  disposal  of  the  livin$:s  in  the 
presentation  of  the  foreign  bishops  was 
included  in  his  bargain  :  and,  With  his 
Usual  dexterity  in  turning  all  things  to 
the  best  account,  it  may  be  conjectxured 
that  this  authority  was  not  unproductive 
of  emolument,  as  well  as  power.  To 
the  funds  arising  from  these  sources 
were  added  those  proceeding  from  the 
rich  abbey  of  Saint  Albans,  held  by  him 
in  commendam,  although  he  did  not 
enter  upon  its  temporalities  until  1521. 
It  is  true  that  when  Toumay  was  after- 
Wards  restored  to  the  French,  he  was 
compelled  of  course  to  resign  the  bishop- 
ric of  that  city ;  but  he  received  twelve 
thousand  Uvres  yearly  by  way  of  com- 
pensation: and  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, which  he  also  held,  but  resigned 
into  the  King*s  hands  upon  the  death  of 
Bishop  Fox,  he  rdinquished  in  like 
manner  for  the  see  of  Winchester,  to 
which  he  was  immediately  advanced.* 

That  Wolsey,  possessing  such  oppor- 
tunities of  accumulating  money,  should 
not  have  provided  for  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune but  too  probable  in  his  case,  by 
transmitting  sums  of  money  to  some 
foreign  agent,  appears  to  indicate  a 
remsu^ab^  want  of  foresight,  or  a 
strangeiv  overweening  confrJence  in  a 
man  otherwise  so  gifted.  He  seems, 
indeed,  while  he  collected  rapaciously^ 
to  have  spjent  lavishly ;  and  there  are 
few  narratives  which  present  a  more 
curious  detail  of  combmed  luxury  and 
pomp,  than  the  account  given  by  Caven- 
dish  of  the  household  arrangements,  the 
dress,  and  the  retinue  of  Wolsey. 

In  compliance  with  the  practice 
usually  adopted  by  the  nobility  of  the 
times,  Wolsey  formed  his  domestic  es- 
tablishment upon  the  model  of  the  royal 
household.  The  vast  number  of  indi- 
vidusds  residing  under  his  roof  were 
ranged  in  three  classes  ;  a  distinction 
esteemed  necessarv  when  the  attendants 
varied  in  their  rank  and  origin  from  the 
son  of  an  Earl  to  that  of  a  peasant 
Accordingiy,  three  tables  were  spread 
daily  in  the  great  hall,  in  which  the 
ample,  but  rude  and  unsocial  repasts 
of  our  ancestors  were  uniformly  served; 
and  where  the  invidious  and  indelicate 

*      •  Sm  Lord  Hdrt)en,p.  7^-C>vwiiilfc.  ^  H, 


inteiposihOh  of  the  salt-oellar,  to  divide- 
the  superior  from  the  inferior  classes^ 
was  as  widely  at  variance  with  our  pre- 
sent inmroved  notions  of  right,  as  with 
all  the  feelings  of  propriety  which  forbid 
the  appearance  of  any  distinction  what- 
ever between  guests  who  are  admitted 
to  the  same  board.    It  is  probable  that» 
inWolsey's  household,  the  various  ranks 
and  offices  of  each   individual   were 
more  systematically  defined,  than  among 
the  numerous,  but  sometimes  ill- ar- 
ranged domestics  of  the  nobles  of  that 
day.    Three  tables  were  placed  dail)r  in 
the  hall  of  the  Cardinal,  each  being 
superintended  by  an  officer,  suitable  in 
station  to  those  over  whom  he  presided. 
At  the  head  of  the  first  table  sat  a  priest 
or  dean,  who  fulfilled  the  capacity  of 
steward,   and  whose  company,  at  the 
table  eonsisted  of  the  fiirst  class  of 
domestics :  while  the  treasurer,  who  was 
always  a  knight,  and  the  comptroller^ 
an  esquire,  each  of  whom  bore  white 
staves  of  office,  took  thehr  seats  at  the 
head  of  the  second  and  third  tables. 
The  lower  class  of  domestics,  who  p«9r- 
formed  the  menial  offices^  took  their 
meals  in  the  hall  kitchen,  under  the  di- 
rection of  two  clerks,  besides  a  derk  of 
the  kitchen,  a  surveyor  of  the  dresser, 
and  other  agents  in  this  well-arranged 
system  of  luxury.     But  in  addition  to 
the  taUes  thus  enumerated,  as  daily 
spread  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
housdiold,  there  were  others  prepared 
in  separate  apartments.     At  one  board 
sat  a  company  of  young  lords,  who  were 
placed  under  the  roof  of  the  Cardinal  for 
the  purpose  of  polite  education,  and 
who  paid  for  then*  board  and  tuition. 
These  youths  were  intrusted  to  the  care 
and  guidance  of  an  instructor  of  the 
wards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  initiate  hit 
pupils  in  the  forms  of  graceful  beha#> 
viour,   and  in  the  mode  oi  exhibiting 
a  proper  deference  toward  superiors. 
£&ch  of  these  noblemen  was   allowed 
several  servants ;   the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who,  as  well  as  Lord  Henry  Percy,  the 
son  of  the  Eari  of  Nortmunberlas^, 
was  an  inmate  of  Wolsey^s,  had  ^t^ 
Init  most  of  the  young  loras  were  con- 
tented widi  two,  attendwts.    The  gen- 
tlemen ushers,  among  whom  was  Ca- 
vendish, the  biographer  of  Wols^,  were 
permitted  to  sit  at  the  **  mess  of  lords:** 
but  another  table  was  prepared  for  the 
diamberiains   and  genttemen  waiters, 
although  these  were  men  sprung  chidij 
from  good  families.    Of  Wokc^^s  in- 
dividual rq^Muit.  nothiii^  is  said  by  Ca- 
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Tendish ;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  he  sat 
with  the70ung  lords. 

The  kitoben  of  the  Cardinal  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  master  coolc,  who 
went  about  daily,  in  garments  of  da- 
mask satin,  or  of  velvet,  and  wore  a 
diain  of  gold  round  his  neck.  To  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  this  distinguished 
and  important  personage,  were  two 
grooms,  six  labourers,  and  as  many  chil- 
dren, who  probably  assisted  in  turning 
the  spit  J  a  laborious,  but  indispensable 
occupation,  both  degrading  and  un- 
wholesome, the  necessitv  of  which  has 
been  happily  superseded  by  well  known 
machines  of  modem  invention.  The 
allied  offices  of  larder,  scalding-house, 
wafery,  bake-house,  scullery,  buttery, 
panby,  eway,  chaundery,  cellar,  and 
garden,  together  with  the  laundiv,  and 
wardrobe  of  beds,  had  each  distinct 
grooms,  yeomen,  and  pages,  vatying  in 
number  according  to  the  occupation  re- 
quired in  each  province.  To  this  list 
must  be  added  two  tall  yeomen  and  two 
grooms,  who  acted  as  porters ;  a  yeo- 
man of  the  barge ;  a  master  of  the  horse, 
a  clerk  and  yeoman  of  the  stable ;  a  sad- 
dler, a  farrier,  a  yeoman  of  the  chariot, 
a  sumpter-man,  a  yeoman  of  the  stir- 
rup ;  a  muleteer,  and  sixteen  grooms  of 
the  stable,  each  of  them  keeping  four 
great  geldings. 

A  yet  more  numerous  and  more  ex- 
pensive order  of  imnates,  however,  de- 
serve notice.  Much  of  the  expenditure 
of  anobleman,  or  dignitary  of  the  church, 
in  those  days,  went  to  support  a  nu- 
merous and  luxurious  body  of  chaplains, 
who  were  liberally  paid,  sumptuously 
maintained,  and,  when  officiating  in  their 
sacred  office,  magnificently  attired. 
There  were  in  the  service  of  Wolsey,  a 
dean,  who  was  always  a  great  divine ;  a 
sub-dean,  a  repeater  of  the  quire,  a  gos- 
peller, or  reader  of  the  gospd,  a  pis- 
tdler  or  reader  of  the  epistle,  and  twelve 
singing  priests.  These  clerks  all  found 
means  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  house- 
hold of  their  opulent  and  lavish  patron ; 
and  were  proved  at  the  exposure  of  his 
affiurs,  which  eventually  took  place,  to  be 
the  richest  of  his  dependants.  To  assist 
in  the  performance  of  the  fascinating, 
but  unsatisfactory  service  which  the 
church  then  enjoined,  these  clergymen 
had  twelve  singing  children,  and  sixteen 
adult  choristers,  with  a  master  to  in- 
struct the  children,  and  a  servant  to  at- 
tend upon  them ;  and  occasionally  there 
came,  says  Cavendish,  *•  divers  retain- 
ers of  cunning  singing  men/'  to  swell 


the  full  strains  which  were  sung  at  the 
principal  feasts.  Our  simpler  and  more 
rational  notions  of  the  services  accept- 
able to  the  Most  High  have  banished, 
perhaps  with  too  unsparing  a  hand,  the 
luxury  of  hearing  fine  devotional  music 
in  our  churches;  but  it  is  agreeable 
to  reflect  on  the  improvement  of  taste 
which  has  abolished  the  goigeous  dresses, 
apinroved  even  by  the  cultivated  and 
fastidious  taste  of  Wolsey.  The  furni- 
ture of  his  chapel,  thejewels,  ornaments, 
and  garments  placed  there  for  the  use 
of  the  priests,  the  crosses,  candlesticks, 
and  other  implements  of  devotional 
splendour,  were  more  than  ordinarily 
costly  and  abundant;  and  Cavendish 
enumerates  forty-four  copes  of  the  rich- 
est materials  to  have  been  occasionally 
displayed  by  the  chaplains  of  the  Car- 
dinal, when  in  solemn  procession.  Be- 
side this  clerical  estabhshment,  Wolsey 
had  an  almoner,  whose  usual  office  in 
such  households  was  to  attend  upon  the 
lord  and  master  at  dinner,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  carver,  the  cup-bearer, 
the  gentlemen  yeomen,  and  gentlemen 
waiters,  and,  in  some  families,  to  have 
the  residue  of  the  repast  at  which  they 
had  assisted.*  This  class  of  attendant  s 
amounted,  in  the  household  of  Wolsey, 
to  forty-six  in  number,  and  with  tne 
chaml>erlain,  vice-chamberlain,  gentle- 
men ushers,  yeomen  ushers,  grooms  of 
the  chamber,  and  yeomen  of  the  cham- 
ber, may  be  considered  as  the  peculiar 
and  personal  servants  of  the  Cardinal. 
These  formed,  alltogether,  a  body  of  one 
hundred  and  forty- three  persons. 

The  secretaries,  clerks  of  the  signet, 
and  counsellors  of  Wolsey,  of  whom  he 
had  six,  were  always  persons  of  infor- 
mation and  character.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Thomas  Cromwell,  afterwards 
prime  minister,  each  at  some  period  of 
their  lives  held  one  or  other  of  those 
offices  in  the  establishment  of  Wolsey ; 
a  mutual  advantage  being  afforded  to 
master  and  dependant  by  the  free  inter- 
course of  powerful,  though  dissimilar 
min^s*  yc 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  the  daily 
custom  of  this  proud  prelate  to  repair 
to  the  exercise  of  his  public  duties,  was 
suitable  to  his  domestic  splendour.  In 
the  morning,  after  being  apprized  that 
a  number  of  peers  and  of  commoners 
awaited  his  appearance,  Wolsey  came 
forth  from  his  cnamber,  into  hi^  state 

•  Set  NerthuroberUBd  Hoiuehold  Book,  pref.4l7. 
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at>artments,  in  his  cardinars  dress  of 
crimson  or  scarlet  satin  or  damask,  the 
richest  that  could  be  procured,  and 
wearing  upon  his  ^  head  a  "pillion"  or 
cushion,  surmounted  with  a  noble,  or 
elevation  of  black  velvet,  attached  to 
the  cushion.  About  his  neck  he  wore 
a  tippet  of  fine  sables^  nor  was  the 
magnificence  of  his  attire  confined  to 
the  more  conspicuous  parts;  even  his 
shoes  were  the  subjects  of  wonder  and 
of  ridicule  to  a  satirical  contemporary  of 
the  cardinal,  in  a  supposed  dialogue  be- 
tween two  priests'  servants. 

•*  Rede  roe,  and  b«  not  wrothe, 
**  For  I  taj  no  tbynr  but  trotha ; 
**  H«  hath  a  payre  ofooitl/  ihewet 
**  Which  seldom  tonche  t^ny  groande, 
**  They  are  so  goodly  and  curions, 
**  Are  of  gold  and  stones  precious, 
*  Costing  many  a  thousand  poands. 
"  fFat.   Who  did  for  the  sbewes  paye? 
••  Jflf.   Tnilr  many  a  rich  Abbayr, 
**  To  be  easea  of  his  viiitacion."** 

Thus  attired,  and  holding  to  his  nose 
the  peel  of  an  orange  filled  with  sponge 
dipped  in  "  vinegar,  and  oth«r  confec- 
tions against  the  pestilent  air,*>  Wol- 
sey  wa&ced  with  great  pomp  to  the 
outer  door  of  his  mansion,  the  great 
seal  of  England  being  carried  before 
him,  and  aner  that,  the  cardinal's  hat 
borne  by  some  nobleman,  or  gentleman, 
bareheaded.  And  thus  passing  on,  pre- 
ceded also  by  his  two  great  crosses  of 
silver,  and  followed  b]^  two  pillars,  and 
a  large  silver  mace,  gilt,  the  Cardinal, 
amidst  the  cries  of  his  gentlemen  ushers, 
*'  On,  on,  my  lords  and  masters,**  amidst 
the  envy  of  some  beholders,  and  the 
admiration  of  others,  bent  his  course 
to  the  court  of  chancery,  riding  upon  a 
mule  splendidly  capansoned,  and  at- 
tended oy  his  pillars,  his  crosses,  his 
pole-axes,  and  running  footmen.  While 
condemning  as  frivolous  and  pompous 
this  ostentatious  array,  the  benevolent 
mind  reverts  with  pleasure  to  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  presents  the  charac- 
ter of  Wolsey  in  a  more  fiBLVOurable  as- 
pect It  was  not  until  after  he  had 
paid  his  early  and  private  tribute  of 
devotion  at  the  shrine  of  "Him  who 
doth  dispose  and  govern  the  hearts  of 
princes,"  that  Wolsey  resorted  to  the 
business  of  that  world,  the  enjoyments 
and  even  the  cares  of  which  render  such 
a  preparatory  service  but  too  requisite. 


*  See  Dialogue  between  Watkins  and  Jeffrey,  two 
PriesU'  Serrants,  by  William  Roy ;  the  first  person, 
according  to  Anthony  Wood,  who  reported  Wolsejr 


to  be  the  son  of  a-  batcher, 
pisia,ToL  ii.,p.784. 
t  CftTeadiilh  P..1M, 
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To  attend  the  performance  of  the  ordi- 
nary masses,  merely,  might  have  been 
deemed  by  the  Cardinal  a  customary 
act  of  decorum,  with  which  no  head  of 
a  household  could,  with  propriety,  dis- 
pense. But  Wolsey,  not  satisfied  with 
this  observance  only;  retired  within  his 
closet,  and  alone  with  his  chaplain,  a 
man  of  learning,  and  of  veracity,  he 
went  throi^h  his  daily  service ;  nor  did 
he,  according  to  the  testimony  of  that 
person,  retire  to  bed,  however  he  might 
be  oppressed  with  fatigue  of  body,  or 
anxiety  of  mind,  with  even  one  collect 
omitted,  in  his  customary  and  pre- 
scribed devotions.* 

It  was  both  the  interest  and  the  in- 
clination of  the  Cardinal  to  render  the 
banquets  which-  he  gave  to  the  king 
more  agreeable  to  Henry,  and  more 
dazzling  to  the  courtiers,  than  the  en- 
tertainments given  by  any  other  person 
of  rank.  The  king  had  a  childish  de- 
light in  a  suiprise,  which  then  consti- 
tuted the  chief  spirit  of  a  courtly  as- 
sembly :  accordingly,  it  was  his  whim 
to  amvc  suddenly  at  the  episcopal  pa- 
lace of  Whitehall  in  a  mask,  with  a 
small  group  of  companions,  dressed  to 
represent  shepherds,  but  with  garments 
made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  their 
hair  and  beards  composed  of  silver 
and  gold  wire. 

The  Cardinal,  who  was  seated  under 
his  cloth  of  estate,  at  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet, graced  by  the  presence  of  mingled 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  was 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  royal 
shepherd  by  the  discharge  of  **  cham- 
bers,** or  small  cannon,  so  called  from 
their  being  little  more  than  chambers 
for  powder,  resting  upon  no  carriages, 
and  adapted  only  for  restive  occasions.t 
To  play  disguised  at  a  game  of  dice, 
called  num-chance  ;^  to  dance  with  the 
ladies  assembled  on  tiie  occasion;  to 
challenge  the  guesses  of  the  Cardinal 
as  to  which  of  the  newly  arrived  band 
was  the  king,  and  to  enjoy  his  mistake 
in  fixing  on  Sir  Edward  Nevill,  a  comely 
and  portly  knight,  for  his  royal  master, 
constituted  the  chief  diversion  of  the 
night,  the  business  of  which  was  eating 
and  carousing.  Unsuitable  indeed  were 
such  amusements  to  the  situation  of 
Wolsey  as  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
to  his  occupations  as  a  minister  and  as 
a  judge,  and  to  his  character  as  a  man ; 
and  perhaps  they  contributed,  in  reality, 


•  Cavendish,  p.  105. 
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but  littk  to  the  influanoe  which  he  loug 
held  over  the  mind  of  his  sovereign. 

The  position  of  forei^  affairs,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Ei^hth^assisted  in  augmentingthe  power 
which  Wol^ey  already  possessed.  Peace 
had  indeed  been  concluded  with  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  and  it  was  cemented  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Mary,  the  young  and 
beautiful  sister  of  Heniy,  at  the  altar  of 
policy,  where  she  was  united  to  the 
king  of  France,  a  man  nearly  three 
times  her  age,  with  the  consolation  only 
of  being  as  conspicuous  for  her  rank, 
as  she  had  before  been  for  her  per- 
sonal charms.  The  death  of  Louis  had 
dissolved  this  unnatural  bond;  but 
while  it  rendered  the  continuance  of  the 
treaty  uncertain,  it  imparted  hapipiness 
to  tiie  Gueen  widow,  who  almost  imme- 
diately bestowed  her  hand  on  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Henry  was 
at  first  indignant  at  the  choice  which 
his  sister  had  made,  having  probably 
cherished  the  intention  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  by  seeking 
another  alliance  between  some  foreign 
potentate  and  his  sister. 

The  part  which  Wolsey  took  in  this 
affair  was  conciliatory,  and  it  may 
have  been  disinterested.  He  warned 
the  young  dowager  against  a  hasty  mar- 
riage,* immediatdy  after  the  death  of 
her  royal  consort :  but,  when  the  con- 
sequence of  an  ardent  and  mutual  at- 
tacnment  l>ecame  irrevocable,  and  was 
avowed,  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
mind  of  the  king  to  an  event  which 
could  not  be  re^ed.t  Henry,  who 
b^;an  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  more 
for  the  honour  of  his  sister  to  retium  to 
her  country  with  her  rich  dowry,  than 
to  l)estow  it  upon  some  foreign  noble- 
man, or  petty  prince,  was  consoled, 
also,  by  the  partiality  which  he  enter- 
tained for  Brandon,  one  of  the  earUest 
and  latest  of  his  friends. 

The  peace  which  had  been  concluded 
between  England  and  France,  before  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  was  not  of 
long  continuance  after  the  accession  of 
Frcmcb  the  First  That  monarch,  brave, 
generous,  and  accomplished,  was  by  no 
means  the  first  aggressor  in  the  hosti- 
lities with  which  he  was  for  some  time 
menaced  Iw  Henry.  Disposed  both  by 
policy  and  incUnation  to  maintain  a 
close  alliance  with  England,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  the  ill-locK  to  incur  the 

*  S«e  EUu'f  Original  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  118. 
t  Herbert,  p.  S6. 


resentment  of  Wolsey,  who  top  fre« 
quently  allowed  his  private  interests  to 
affect  the  great  affairs  of  his  country. 
The  cause  which  has  been  assisiied  for 
the  animosity  expressed  by  Wolsey  to- 
wards the  French  king,  related  to  the 
bishopric  of  Toumay,  which,  while 
it  yielded  an  ample  revenue  to  the  Car- 
dinal, had  occasioned  him  considerable 
trouble  and  anxiety,  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Guillart,  the  deposed  bishop, 
to  resign  his  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
Strengthened  by  a  bull  from  the  pope, 
Guillart  had  acquired  a  number  of  par-p 
tisans  both  within  the  city  and  else- 
where; and  Wolsey,  alarmed  for  the 
consequences  of  this  success,  solicited 
Francis  to  confer  another  bishopric 
upon  Guillart,  in  order  to  divert  him 
from  prosecuting  his  designs  .upon 
Toumay.  Francis  either  declined,  or. 
delayed  to  comply  with  this  request ; 
and  the  indifference  thus  evinced  to  his 
interests  was  not  foigiven  by  the  Car- 
dinal, until  he  had  l^en  conciUated  by 
the  flattering  terms  of  "  Pater  " 
and  *'Dommus*'  addressed  to  1518. 
him  by  Francis,  and  more  effec- 
tually appeased  by  the  powerful  agency 
of  ^fts  and  promises.* 

While  a  sentiment  of  displeasure  to- 
wards Francis  prevailed  in  the  breast  of 
the  Cardinal,  tne  measures  pursued  by 
the  English  government  tended  to  an 
alliance  with  Maximilian,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  with  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  and 
with  the  wily  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  The 
death  of  Ferdinand,  the  discovery  of 
the  artful  and  ^ausilHe  character  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  skilful  negotiations  of 
Francis,  produced  a  manifest  change 
in  the  politics  of  the  English  court. 
Wolsey  was  employed  as  the  mediator 
between  Francis  and  Henry,  and  he 
displayed  so  much  address  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  that  Henry,  in  the  ex- 
ultation of  his  heart,  declared  "  that 
Wolsey  would  govern  both  him  and  the 
King  of  France.'*  Ambassadors  were 
soon  afterwards  dispatched  from  France 
to  London,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
containing  a  clause  relative  to  the  resti- 
tution of  Toumay,  a  point  which  Heniy, 
prompted  by  the  representations  of  his 
minister,  was  induced  to  concede. — 
Wolsey  had  long  been  weary  of  the 
trouble  and  insecurify  of  hisfore^s;n  see, 
and  the  compensation  offered  to  him  was 
a  desirable  equivalent  for  sums  which 
wa«  collected  and  transmitted  with  dif- 

»  Herbert,  p.  74. 
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fieuhy.  The  other  Englishmen,  ofiici- 
ally  concerned  in  the  garrison  oi  Tour- 
nay,  were  also  remunerated  for  the 
loss  of  their  posts  by  the  distribution 
amongst  them  of  money  furnished  by 
the  Flinch  king. 

While  thus  engaged  in  foreign  ne- 
gotiations, Wolsey  exercised* 
1518,  with  diligence  and  impartiality, 
his  authority  as  chancellor,  an 
office  in  which  he  is  said  to  ''have 
spared  neither  high  nor  low,  but  to 
have  judged  every  estate  according  to 
their  merits  and  deserts/*  * 

The  first  measures  of  the  Cardinal,  in 
this  capacity,  were  unpopular,  and  in 
some  instances  frivolous  and  injudicious. 
Considerable  importance  was  at  this 
time  attached  to  tne  subject  of  apparel, 
and  by  a  recent  act,  the  dress  of  the 
laity  of  ever3r  condition  had  been  re- 
gulated, forfeitures  being  assigned  for 
8ie  neglect  of  its  observances.  To  en- 
force the  new  statute,  Wolsey  sent 
commissioners  into  different  counties, 
with  charges  also  to  regulate  the  wages 
of  labourers,  their  hours  of  meals,  and 
of  rest,  settled,  in  these  despotic  tunes, 
by  act  of  parliament.  These  agents 
exceeding  probably  the  injunctions 
given  them,  a  degree  of  tyranny  was 
exercised  which  occasioned  the  loudest 
discontent.  At  Rochester,  the  just  in- 
dignation of  the  populace  broke  forth 
on  seeing  a  manpdloried  for  no  greater 
o£fence  than  that  of  wearing  a  shirt 
made  of  a  particular  kind  of  cloth  called 
"  ryven."  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  so  much  stress  was  placed  upon  a 
mere  distinction  in  the  texture  of  habUi- 
ments,  unless  it  may  have  originated  in 
a  desire  for  the  protection  and  benefit 
of  some  particular  manufacture,  at  that 
time  in  need  of  encouragement  Wolsey 
was  not,  it  appears,  at  all  times  superior 
to  the  indulgence  of  petty  irritation,  and 
he  even  committed  his  dignity  in  the 
dispute,  by  taking  the  law  mto  his  own 
hands.  Observing,  one  day,  an  elderly 
man  in  an  old  crimson  jacket,  adorned 
vrith  various  brooches,  the  Cardinal, 
with  his  own  hands,  took  from  him  a 
dress  which  the  offender  was  probably 
not  entitled  b}r  his  rank  to  wear,  but 
which  compassion  and  decorum  should 
have  spared  to  the  aged  and  defence- 
less ddinquent.t 

This  act  of  severity  excited  much 
animadversion  upon  the  conduct  of 
Wolsey;  and  a  sunilar  degree  of  un- 

•  Carendiib,  p.  10?.     f  Haa*f  Ckrookkt. 


popularity  attended  the  necessary  duty 
of  calling  to  account  all  those  persons 
in  whose  dealings  either  fraud  or  care- 
lessness was  £tected,  touching  the 
money  transactions  of  the  late  war. 
The  most  salutary  regulations  were  also 
made  respecting  perjury,  a  crime  of 
alarming  frequency  in  the  preceding 
reigns,  when  evidence  in  the  vtu-ious 
comrts  of  justice  might  be  openly  bought 
and  sold.  Wolsey  visited  this  offence 
with  severity  proportioned  to  the  hein- 
ousness  of  an  act,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Herl)ert,  comprises  murder, 
ttieft,  and  detraction :  it  was,  therefore, 
greatly  diminished.  During  the  le^s- 
lation  of  this  vigorous  but  unpopmar 
minister,  who  sSulously  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  the  necessitjr  of  a  regular 
administration  of  the  law,  courts  were 
erects  in  order  to  protect  the  poor 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  iMch,  who, 
in  those  days,  thought  the  worid  made 
only  for  them.  These  tribunals  were  at 
first  thronged,  but  soon  fell  into  disre- 

Sute  from  the  delays  and  improper 
ecisions  to  which  the  suitors  found 
themselves  liable;  and  the  courts  of 
common  law  were  eventually  preferred,* 
The  intention  of  Wolsey,  in  thus  provid-  , 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes, 
was,  however,  laudable  $  and  while  he 
exercised  a  due  authority  over  them, 
he  endeavoured,  on  various  occasions, 
to  raise  them  to  a  state  of  greater  inde- 
pendence, and  of  more  importance  in 
the  state.  By  his  vi^ance  and  rigid 
administration  of  justice,  the  highways 
were  in  a  sreat  measure  freed  from  rob- 
bers, by  wnom,  in  the  absence  of  a  regu- 
lar pohce,  they  had  been  infested  to  an 
alanning  extent  Acts  of  violence  were 
visited  with  speedy  and  impartial  retri- 
bution, and,  accoiding  to  the  celebrated 
Erasmus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
tills  country, — ^*'it  became  as  free  of 
harmful  men,  as  it  was  of  poison  and 
noxious  bea8Uf.**t  Lawsuits,  which 
had  long  wearied  the  suitors,  from  the 
vexatious  indecision  of  preceding 
chancellors,  were  now  equitably  ad- 
justed. The  decisions  of  Wdsey  as  a 
judge  were  allowed  to  be  generaay  im- 
partial, and  his  estimation  of  the  evi- 
dence before  him  judicious.  **  It  was 
strange,**  observes  a  chronicler  of  this 
period,  *'to  see  the  Cardinal  (aman  not 
skilled  in  the*  laws)  sit  in  the  seat  of 
judgment  and  pronounce  the  law,  being 
aided  at  first  by  such  as  (according  to 

•  Herbert,  p.  S?. 
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ancient  custom)  did  sit  as  associate 
with  him ;  but  he  would  not  stick  to 
determine  sundry  causes,  neither  rightly 
decided  nor  adjudged  by  order  of  law."* 
He  would  even  reprove  shaiply  those 
judges  who  hhd  allowed  themselves  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  false  evidence,  and 
who  had  not  well  considered  the  testi- 
mony of  both  parties.    A  degree   of 
celerity  in  the  dispatch  of  lefl;al  business 
was  ensured  by  Wolsey,  deserving  of 
gratitude,  both  from  his  contemporaries 
and  from  posterity.    Upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Cardinal,   the    king 
granted  a  commission  to  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  the  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chec^uer,  and  four  of  eighteen  persons 
specified,  to  hear  and  determine  causes 
in  chancery  when  the  chancellor  should 
happen  to  be  engaged  in  state  affairs. 
This  privilege  has  continued,  with  some 
variations,  until  the  present  day.    Dis- 
gusted by  the  ignorance  of  the  lawyers, 
and  even  of  the  judges,  he  planned  an 
institution  in  the  metropolis,  by  which 
opportunities  for  studying  that  science 
should  be  afforded  to  the  diligent ;  but 
this  project,  like  several  beneficent  and 
liberal  designs  of  the  Cardinal,  was 
never  realized.  The  model  of  the  build- 
ing was  long  treasured  in  the  palace  of 
Greenwich,  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  as 
a  fine  specimen  of  architectClral  taste.f 
During  this  period  df  our  history  the 
Chancellor  had  the  sole  power  of  bring- 
ing Bills   into  Parliament,  which  he 
exercised  by  means  of  committees  of 
his  own  appointment    An  examination 
therefore  of  the  Statutes  passed  during 
the  term  that  Wolsey  held  the  Seals, 
would  show  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment on  which  he  act^,  and  would 
throw  additional  li^ht  on  his  general  cha- 
racter.   Two-thhus  of  them  woidd  be 
found  to  be  enacted  for  the  protection 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  all  of  which 
are  now  either  repealed  or  have  Men 
into  disuse.    These  acts,  by  the  number 
of  their  minute  and  painful  restrictions, 
sometimes  on  the  manufacturer  and  im- 
porter, and  sometimes  on  the  consumer, 
evince  at  once  the  laudable  anxiety  of 
the  minister  for  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  and  his  profound  ig- 
norance of  the  great  truth,  that  com- 
merce   is    always   fettered   and  never 
served  by  the  officiousness  of  lend  in- 
terference.   The  excellences  and  defects 
of  Wolsey's  legal    administration  (so 
far  as  it  was  honest)  seem  to  spring 

*  Uolinshed*!!  Cliroiiiclei,  n.  615. 
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from  the  same  souroe— the  industiy  with 
which  he  carried  legislation  into  a  rigid 
and  minute  detail.  His  amendments 
in  the  various  processes  of  the  law,— 
his  reform  of  church  discipline,  espe- 
cially in  his  attack  on  pluralities, — are 
favourable  instances,  and  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  balance  of  his  me- 
rits. Indeed,  even  with  respect  to  his 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  trade, 
he  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  be  praised 
fbr  having  so  distinctly  seen  the  value 
of  the  object,  than  censured  for  having 
mistaken,  in  common  with  men  of  later 
days  and  better  lights,  the  means  by 
which  the  object  was  to  be  obtained. 

In  his  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  the  conduct  of  Wolsey 
was  far  less  exemplary  than  in  his  le- 
gislative functions ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  liberal  views  which  he  afterwards 
manifested    in   the    promulgation    of 
learning  among  the  clerey,  he  would- 
have  merited  from  that  body  the  se- 
verest reprobation.      A   new   dignity 
was  now  added  to  the    accumulated 
honours   which  Wolsey   had  finiined. 
Leo  the  Tenth,  desirous  of  establishing 
a  league  among  all  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Turks,  sent  Cardinal 
Campeggio  into  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  a  negotiation  with 
Henry  to  that  effect ;  at  ttie  same  time 
the  legate  was  empowered  to  collect  a 
tithe  from  the  English  clergy,  and  to 
visit  and  reform  the  monastic  institu- 
tions in  this  countay.  In  order 
to  conciliate   the  British  mo-     1518. 
narcb,  Leo  not  only  enjoined 
Campeggio    to    cultivate    assiduously 
the  friendship   of  Wolsey,    but  con- 
sented to  invest  the  Cardinal  of  York 
with  the  legatine  authority  also ;  and 
Campeggio  was  detained  at  Paris,  until 
a  commission  to  that  effect  should  arrive. 
This  delay  was  suggested  by  the  vaniW 
of  Wolsey,  who  both  objected  to  admit 
any  one  mvested  with  greater  ecclesias- 
tical power  than  himself;    and    who 
desired  that  Campeggio  should  be  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  supporting  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office,  which  derived, 
in  the  eyes  of  Wolsey,  additional  im- 

?ortance,  from  hb  being  joined  with 
!ampeg^o  as  a  colleague.  With  this 
design,  a  quantity  of  scarlet  cloth  was 
dispatched  to  Calais  to  supply  the 
retmue  of  Campeggio  with  new  attire, 
of  which  it  stood  in  great  need.  This 
precaution  having  been  adopted,  and 
the  bull  of  the  pope  received  by  Cam- 
peggio, that  legate  was  permitted  to 
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cross  to  Dover,  and  to  enter  London 
with  the  accustomed  parade ;  yet  Wol- 
sey,  not  sat'sfied  with  the  reported  ap- 
pearance of  Campeggio  and  his  train, 
sent  twelve  mules  laden  with  baggage 
to  increase  the  procession  of  his  col- 
league. These  chests  were  supposed 
to  contain  rich  articles  of    ewellery, 

Elate,  and  garments,  of  which  the  Ita- 
an  legate  was  understood  to  possess  a 
superabundant  portion :  but  unhappily 
for  the  credit  of  Campeggio,  one  of 
the  mules  fell,  and  the  cotter  which  it 
carried  being  burst  open  by  the  acci- 
dent, old  habiliments,  and  pieces  of 
broken  bread,  or  meat,  put  into  the 
chest  as  ballast,  were  exposed  to  the 

ritators,  too  well  disposed  to  sneer  at 
mock  grandeur  of  the  procession.* 

Campeegio  having  paid  his  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  king,  m  company  with 
Wolsey,  the  business  of  the  legation 
commenced.  No  success  attended  the 
demand  made  upon  the  clergy,  who  re- 
fused to  pay  the  tithe ;  and  the  visita- 
tion of  tnc  monasteries  remained  the 
sole  object  of  the  commission.  On  this 
subject  it  is  probable  that  Wolsev  had 
long  formed  his  opinion,  and  that  it 
was  possibly  his  desire  to  effect  his 
great  designs  without  the  fear  of  dis- 
sent, or  interruption  from  a  colleague. 
He  dispatched  Doctor  John  Clarke, 
therefore,  to  Rome,  with  a  petition  that 
the  legatine  power  in  England  might 
be  vested  solely  in  himself,  and  that 
Campeggio  might  be  recalled.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  request  related 
to  the  immoralities  and  ignorance  of  the 
clerpr,  which  were  enumerated  by  Wol- 
sey m  strong,  and  probably  just  terms. 
Doctor  Clarke,  acting  both  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Wolsey,  and  by  the  com- 
mand of  Hennr,  proved  a  successful 
negotiator.  He  obtained  a  bull  from 
Leo,  constituting  Wolsey  legate  a  la- 
tere,  with  power  to  visit  and  to  reform 
the  monasteries  and  the  clergy  of 
England;  and  with  the  unusual  and 
hazardous  privilege  of  dispensing  with 
all  church  laws  for  the  term  of  one  year 
after  the  date  of  tlie  bull.t 
June  10,    This   extension   of  autho- 

1519.  rity  ^ve  great  offence  to 
the  bishops,  whose  powers 
it  abridged ;  and  was  displeasing  to  the 
nation  at  large,  who  having  already 
beheld  Wolsev  and  Campeggio  endowed 
with  the  privilege  of  granting  remission 
for  sins,  after  they  had  celebrated  mass, 
deemed  that  the  overweening  greatness 

*  H»U't  Chroaielet,  p.  W6.      f  Herbert,  p.  T9. 


of  Wolsey  was  dangerous  to  the  people, 
and  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  king. 
Invested  with  authority  which  was 
likely  to  have  an  intoxicating  influence 
over  his  own  mind,  and  which  was  sure 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  others,  Wol- 
sey possessed  not  prudence,  nor,  in- 
deed, integrity  sufficient  to  defend  him 
from  the  snares  which  sudden  prosper- 
ity spreads  for  vrisdom  and  virtue.  His 
first  act,  as  a  legate,  was  to  erect  a 
court,  in  which  a  kind  of  inquisitorial 
jurisdiction  was  assumed  over  the 
clergy.  Irregularities  and  offences, 
which  had  either  escaped  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  law,  or  were  not  within 
its  prescribed  limits,  were  the  objects  of 
inquiry  and  of  punishment  at  the  new 
tribunal  which  Wolsey  instituted.  If 
the  injustice  and  extortion  imputed  to 
him  in  the  exercise  of  these  functions 
be  proved,  the  conduct  of  WoLsey  in 
this  department  is  more  than  ordinarily 
reprehensible,  as  the  worst  feature  of 
the  corruption  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  abolish.  The  chief  evidence 
against  him  in  this  respect  is  derived 
from  the  history  of  Polydore  Vergil,  a 
foreigner  naturalized  in  England,  whom 
Wolsey  had  rendered  his  enemy  by 
committing  him,  for  some  offence,  to 

{)ri8on.  According  to  this  writer,  the 
egatine  court  was  a  scene  of  oppression 
and  exaction  of  the  most  scandalous 
kind.  All  ecclesiastical  persons,  sus- 
pected of  any  misdemeanour,  were 
summoned  before  the  president,  and 
were  obliged,  in  many  instances,  to 
compromise,  by  large  sums  of  money, 
charges  from  which  they  could  not  di- 
rectly clear  themselves.  Executors  of 
wills  were  called  to  severe  account; 
livings  in  the  gift  of  the  nobUity  were 
given  by  Wolsey  to  his  dependents ; 
and  the  r^istration  and  proof  of  wills, 
hitherto  the  sources  of  profit  to  some  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  were  now 
monopolized  by  the  Cardinal.*  John 
Aleyn,  a  priest,  who  was  the  person 
appointed  by  Wolsey  to  preside  over 
the  court,  was,  according  to  Polydore 
Vergil,  a  man  of  abandoned  character, 
with  whom  all  honest  individuals 
dr^ed  to  have  any  concern.  These 
alleged  abuses,  which  were  repeated  as 
accusations  in  the  articles  afterwards 
exhibited  against  Wolsey,  in  all  pro- 
bability existed  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  sense  of  justice  which  Wolsey 
manifested  in  all  his  other  legislative 
functions,  is  at  variance  with  the  out- 

•  Henry's  Hiitory  of  Knf land,  yoI.  xii.  p.  U, 
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rtgeous  imqtiitiofl  which  he  is  affirmed  to 
have  countenanced ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  undoubted  eagerness  for  gain 
may  have  acted,  in  some  cases,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  valuable  and  upright 
part^  01  his  character.  Wolsey  was  too 
much  feared  and  hated  to  do  evil  with- 
out detection.  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  constant,  but  tempe- 
rate opponent  of  Wolsey*»  arrogance, 
informed  the  King  of  the  reports  which 
taxed  his  favourite  with  injustice  and 
extoi-tion.  .**  Father,"  replied  Henry, 
"  no  man  is  so  blind  as  in  his  own  house ; 
I  pray  you,  go  to  Wolsey,  and  tell  him, 
if  any  thing  be  amiss,  that  he  amend 
it."  Tliis  command  was  obeyed  by 
Warham,  who  disliked  the  innovations, 
as  much  as  the  insolence  of  his  rival. 
The  admonition  of  the  primateproduced, 
however,  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
increasing  the  hatred  of  Wolsey  towards 
him ;  but  the  information  which  War- 
ham had  imparted  to  the  king  was  not 
whoUy  inefficacious.  It  open^  the  eyes 
of  the  King  to  the  fallibility  of  his  minis- 
ter; and  some  time  afterwards,  when 
Aleyn  was  acc.used  of  illegal  practices, 
Wolsey  received  a  severe  rebuke  from 
the  king,  for  tolerating  ^e  conduct 
which  he  ought  to  have  condemned. 
From  this  incident,  according  to  the 
confident  opinion  of  some  historians  of 
that  period,  the  decline  of  Wolsey  may 
be  dated.* 

While  these  circumstances  were  gra- 
dually undermining  his  influence  at 
home,  it  remained,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, undiminished ;  and,  at  foreign 
courts,  his  will  was  the  pivot  upon  which 
all  important  operations  moved.  One 
leading  principle,  governing  all  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Cardinal,  may  be  observed, 
from  about  this  period,  until  all  hope  ot  at- 
taining the  otject  of  his  wishes  was  event- 
ually precluded.  He  had  been  already 
exalted  to  a  station,  eminent  beyond  that 
which  any  former  subject  of  a  British  mo- 
narch ever  enjoyed;  yet,  like  Alexander, 
he  sighed  for  a  new  sphere  over  which 
he  mi^ht  extend  his  dominion  ;  and  the 
ambitious  and  restless  ecclesiastic  now 
directed  his  hopes  to  the  papal  crown. 
At  what  period  of  his  hfe  this  desire  was 
first  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture : 
but,  perhaps,  like  many  other  aspiring 
men,  the  earliest  yearnings  of  his  soiU 
tbr  distinction  were  encouraged  by  a 
remote  and  apparently  futile  hope  of 

•  H«rbtrt,p81. 


attaining  the  highest  pomt  to  which 
persons  of  his  class  and  profession 
could  arrire. 

The  principal  influence  among  the 
conclave  of  cardinaJs,  who  held  the 
papal  election  in  their  hands,  was  di- 
vided  between  France  and  Spain ;  and 
Wolsey  was  for  some  time  undecided  to 
which  of  these  continental  powers  he 
should  devote  himself  in  expectation  of 
assistance.  Francis  the  First  possessed 
fourteen  votes  in  the  conclave ;  he  offer- 
ed his  interest  to  the  Cardinal,  and  se- 
conded his  promises  by  presents  and 
pensions.  For  some  time  Wolsey  was 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  King  of  France, 
but  wavered  when  he  tew  the  young 
King  of  Spain  raised  to  the  imperifti 
throne.  The  wisdom  and  energy  already 
displayed  by  the  youn^  emperor,  and 
the  extent  Of  his  dominions,  ensured  to 
him  a  degree  of  importance  in  the  affairk 
of  Europe,  which,  as  Wolsey  easily 
foresaw,  would  eventually  preponderate^ 
The  eagerness  which  Charles  displayed 
to  conciliate  the  British  minister,  his 
flattering  epithets  of  "  most  dear  firi«nd," 
And  his  pension  of  three  thousand  livres» 
decided  the  choice  of  Wolsey,  and  h# 
may  from  henceforth  be  regarded  for 
some  years  as  the  secret  and  powerfhl 
ally  or  the  Spanish  court.  His  own  mind 
being  determined,  Wokey  was  not  tardy 
in  turning  his  master  to  the  side  of  th« 
young  emperor;  but  Henry  was  con- 
strained for  some  time  to  dissemble  his 
intentions. 

It  had  been  agreed,  in  the  treaty  with 
France,  during  the  preceding  year,  that 
an  interview  oetween  the  two  kings 
should  take  place  at  an  early  period, 
within  the  English  territory  in  France. 
Honour,  policy,  and  inclination  forbade 
the  breacn  of  this  engarement  on  the 
part  of  Henry ;  nor  was  Wolsey  reluc- 
tant to  display  to  admiring  France  his 
greatness,  as  the  proudest  and  most 
powerful  subject  in  the  train  of  his 
sovereign.  The  celebrated  meeting  at 
the  field  of  Ardres,  merits,  from  its 
novelty  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and 
from  its  magnificence,  the  minute  de- 
scription which  it  obtained  in  some  of 
our  English  chronicles,  and  in  the  lively 
memoires  of  the  Marquis  de  Fleuranges. 
one  of  the  nobles  who  accompanied 
Francis,  and.  who  was  commanded  by 
that  monarch  to  commemorate  the  event 
It  was  the  last  semblance  of  chivalry, 
which  expired  with  Henry  the  Eightn, 
the  festive  diversions  in  the  reign  of 
ElizAbeth  being  but  the  shadow  •f 
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knightiy  prowMt.  It  wis  fhe  most 
splendid  incident  in  the  life  of  Henry, 
and  Wolsej  shared  its  glories  and  its 
luxuries.  Preeluded  by  his  sacred  of- 
fice from  a  participation  in  those  exer- 
eiseg  which  delignted  the  young  and 
faUant  monarch^,  Wolsey,  however^ 
appeared  in  costly  and  pompous  array, 
as  was  his  usa^e  on  all  festive  and  oere« 
monious  occasions.  It  was  his  courtesy 
which  directed  the  ornaments,  his  judg- 
ment which  prescribed  the  regulations 
of  the  meeting.  As  a  political  afbir, 
th«  personal  communication  between 
Francis  and  Henry  was  fbllowed  by  no 
hnportant  eflfoots.  Their  union  was 
rather  prevented  than  cemented  by  the 
•vent  The  utmost  oourtesy  and  defer- 
ence were,  it  is  true,  displayed  on  either 
part,  both  by  the  princes  and  their  at- 
tendant nobles.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  peaceful  interchange  of  com- 
pliments and  presents,  the  cUsceming 
^;>ectator  might  have  detected  the  secret 
aversion  ot  Wolsey  from  an  alliance 
With  Fsance ;  the  ill-disguised  distrust  of 
the  courtiers  and  people  assembled  on 
both  sides ;  the  irresolution  of  Henry, 
and  the  apprehension  of  Francis  that 
His  hold  was  insecure  over  the  favour  of 
his  apparent  friend  The  scene  must  have 
been  curious  and  interesting;  unhappily 
it  was  soon  to  be  follows  by  one  of 
a  solemn  and  afBicting  character. 

On  cjuitting  Ardres,  Henry  repaired 
almost  immediately  to  Gravelines,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  emperor,  with  whom 
an  understanding  had  been  already 
commenced  in  a  visit  which  Charles  had 
recently  made  to  the  King  of  En^and. 
Neither  Henry  nor  Wolsey  considered 
it  any  d^ogation  from  their  honours  to 
encourage  the  alliance  of  this  rival  of 
the  French  king,  at  the  very  time  that 
every  manifestation  of  friendship  had 
been  displayed  towards  Francis.  The 
subtle  policy  of  Wolsey  was  visited 
with  retribution,  aiid  he  sunk  event- 
ually into  snares  prepared  by  his  own 
kisincerity  and  vacillation.  Engaged 
as  he  was  with  diplomatic  manoeuvres, 
his  mind  was  also  disturbed  by  the 
evident  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the 
English  nobles.  Whilst  the  higher 
classes  of  the  community  outwardly 
paid  homiffe  to  his  rank  and  power, 
tbcv  saeretw  railed  at  the  haughtiness, 
aad  recalled  with  contemptuous  .bitter-* 
oess  the  lowly  oriffin  of  the  Cardinal 
Among  those  higluy  bom  individuals, 
who,  in  those  days  of  comparative  dark- 
less and  ignorance,  regarded  no  distinc- 
tions aa  mrtby  of  aonsideration,  excelpt 


the  adeidental  eincumttaiioe  of  aaemt 
and  noble  descent,  none  looked  with 
more  indignant  disdain  upon  Wols^« 
than  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham* 
Allied  to  the  femily  of  Plant^net 
both  by  the  male  and  female  line,  the 
proud  and  aspiring  character  of  the 
duke  had  even  rendered  the  suspicion 
probable,  that  he  was  not  without  Dopes 
of  one  day  ascending  the  throne,  in 
ease  of  the  king's  death  without  issue : 
a  Buckingham  ever  cherished  treason- 
able designs,  the  birth  of  the  Princess 
Mary  must  have  dispelled  all  confident 
expectations  of  success.  Previous  to 
that  event,  he  had,  unhappilv,  been 
induced  to  hold  conferences  with  those 
v^o  first  tempted  him  to  the  premedita- 
tion of  guilt,  and  then  betrayed  his 
secret.  Unconscious  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  Buckingham  accompanied 
Henry  to  the  field  of  Ardres,  and  shone 
there,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the 
)  EngHsh  courtiers,  who,  on  thai  occasion^ 
Were  said  to  have  fer  surpassed  the 
French  in  magnificence.  Perhaps  the 
very  display  which  was  in  part  intended 
to  do  him  honour,  exasuerated  the 
jealous  frenzy  of  Henry.  Shortlv  after 
the  return  of  the  king  and  Wolsev 
ftom  France,  Buckingham  felt  the  et^ 
fects  of  the  gathering  storm.  He  was 
apprehended,  arraign^  for  high  treason* 
tried,  and  condemned.  His  sentence, 
accelerated  by  the  evidenee  of  his  de- 
pendents, produced  universal  regret 
among  his  fellow-sub|iects,  and  lameata  " 
tion  abroad. 

Like  all  otiio*  passing  events,  the  ex- 
ecution of  Buckingham  was  imputed  to 
the  Cardinal  Even  the  emperor  is  de* 
dared  to  have  said  that  the  '*  butcher's 
dog  had  slain  the  finest  buck  in  £ng* 
land.'*  At  home,  it  was  supposed  that 
a  trifling  incident  had  occasioned  that 
bitter  enmitj  in  Wolsey  towards  the 
duke,  to  which  his  cruel  fate  was  at- 
tributed. It  was  the  custom  for  the 
highest  of  the  nobility  to  hold  the  sa* 
or^  water,  present  the  ewer,  and  per- 
form other  offices  of  respect,  at  mass, 
when  Wolsey  asnsted  at  the  service* 
Ttie  more  obse()uious  or  more  cautious 
eourtiws  submitted  to  the  necessity 
which  there  appeared  to  be  fen-  these 
acts  of  hunuiiation,  knowing  and 
dreacfing  the  consequences  of  a  refusal. 
Buckingham,  however,  inwardly  chafed 
at  the  constrained  semblance  of  rever- 
ence and  even  observing  merely  that 
Wolsey  had  the  presumption  to  dip  his 
hands  in  an  ewer  of  water  which  the 
duke  handed  to  the  king,  he  oould  not 
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bfock  the  r«fleetioh  thit  ht  hid  been 
involuntarily  niHde  to  perform  a  service 
to  a  priest.  Losing  all  self-command, 
he  hastily  and  contemptuously  poured 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  upon  the  feet 
of  the  Cardinal.  For  this  affront  he 
swore  that  he  would  have  his  revenge, 
by  sitting  on  the  duke^s  skirts;  a 
figure  of  speech  more  intelligible  in  the 
days  of  long  trains  than  in  the  present 
time.  Wols<»y  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed by  Buckingham's  appearing  at 
court  on  the  following  day  without  any 
skirts  to  his  coat,  assigning  as  a  reason 
for  this  new  &shion  that  he  was  resolved 
to  baffle  the  malicious  designs  of  the 
Cardinal.  For  this  childish  and  ridi- 
culous warfare,  ifWolsey  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  originator  of  Bucking- 
ham's ruin,  the  dukepaid  dearljr.  It  is 
certain  that,  had  Wolsey  desired  to 
rescue  this  proud  noble  6x)m  a  degrad- 
ing death,  he  possessed  the  power  of 
saving  him,  for  Henry,  at  this  time, 
would  have  granted  the  privilege  of 
mercy  to  his  minister.  It  is  pertiaps 
unfair,  however,  to  consider  the  conduct 
of  Wolsev  on  this  occasion  as  wholly 
dictated  by  the  meanness  of  revenge. 
He  may  have  deemed  it  a  necessary 
act  of  caution  to  check,  by  the  death 
of  Buckingham,  those  aspiring  views 
in  the  nobles  allied  to  the  crown,  by 
which  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
country  might  be  troubled. 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that 
Buckin^am  was  not  entirely  guiltless  of 
the  designs  imputed  to  him ;  and  the 
example  of  his  father,  who  had  once  me- 
ditated asserting  a  claim  to  the  English 
crown,  was  not  obliterated  from  the 
recoUc^ction  of  the  public.  The  most 
discreditable  feature  in  the  proceedings 
against  him  was  the  care  taken  by  Wol- 
sey to  procure  the  absence  or  those 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  unhappy 
duke,  whose  intercession  might  have 
averted  his  fate.  Twenty- six  peers  only 
sat  on  the  trial ;  and  the  sentence  was 
pronounced  with  tears  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  too  subservient  a  courtier  to 
decline  this  sad  office,  althoi]^^  the 
personal  friend  of  the  prisoner.  Some 
indications  of  mercy  were  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  king ;  and  while  his  ob- 
noxious measures  are  imputed  Co  the 
influence  of  Wolsey,  it  is  but  fiur  to 
ascribe  to  the  same  source  those  which 
betokened  a  milder  spirit  The  decree 
by  which  the  punishment  of  hanging 
was  adjudged  to  Buckingham,  was 
changed  into  the  sentence  of  decapita- 
tion, and  part  of  the  forfeited  estates 


were  restored  to  tiieddett  ton.  Populai* 
feeUng  was,  however,  in  a  state  of 
unabated  irritation  against  Wolsey,  for 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  galling  remark,  that  a 
"  butcher's  son  must  naturally  delight 
in  shedding  blood,"  and  other  effusions 
of  pubUc  resentment,  were  probably 
neither  unfelt  nor  unobserved  by  the 
Cardinal ;  and  he  found,  perhaps,  relief 
from  some  annoyance  in  the  mission 
which  he  was  at  this  time  induced  to 
undertake,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  composing  the  differ-  1521. 
ences  now  verging  towards  hos- 
tility, between  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  France. 

The  actual  end  to  which  the  exertions 
of  Wolsey  were  directed  in  the  negotia* 
tion  was  to  form  a  confederacy  with 
Charles  against  Francis  on  the  part  of 
England ;  and,  on  his  own  account,  to  ob- 
tain a  promise  from  the  emperor,  in  case 
of  the  decease  of  the  reigning  Pontiff 
to  aid  his  long-cherished  wisl^  on  that 
point  Charles  readily,  but  without 
sincerity,  accorded  the  fietvour  requested ; 
secretly  resolving,  as  his  subsequent 
actions  proved,  to  suit  his  own  con- 
venience in  the  result  A  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  king  of  England,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Francis,  against  whom 
hostilities  were  meditated. 

Chapter  Third. 
The  part  taken  by  Wolsey  in  the  Con- 
troversy between  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Luther, — His  desire/or  the  Re- 
vival of  Leamittg.  —  His  Schemes 
with  respect  to  the  Monastic  Institu- 
tions. —  Erection  of  the  Cardinats 
College  at  Oaford. — His  Regulation 
of  the  Royal  Households. — Embassy 
of  the  Cardinal  to  France,— His  de- 
cline in  the  favour  of  Henry.— The 
Great  Seal  taken  from  Wolsey, — His 
Humiliation,  —  Impeachment,  —  Ill- 
ness,—-Death,  —  Character,''Burial. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  a  cursoiy  view 
of  the  life  of  Wolsey  at  this 
period,  in  order  to  arrive  at  152K 
those  benevolent  designs,  and 
at  the  great  though  imperfect  achieve- 
ments which  constitute  the  real  glory  of 
this  celebrated  man ;  and  which  afforded 
a  far  nobler  exercise  for  his  genius  than 
the  diplomatic  intrigues  in  which  he 
played  a  conspicuous,  bub  an  unworthy 
part  It  is.  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
he  was  allured  by  the  voice  of  ambition* 
while  he  cherished  the  schemes  of  a 
phiianthn^t:   yei  .a  more  cautious 
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tad  kss  aspiring  indWidnal  would  never 
httve  projected,  under  existinj^  circum- 
ftances,  the  reformation  which  he  com- 
menced ;  and,  while  the  pride  and  am- 
bition of  Wolsey  are  to  oe  reprobated 
by  the  moralist,  it  is  to  them  that  we 
owe  the  results  of  that  power,  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  the  portion  of 
Woisey,  without  the  agency  of  these 
passions. 

It  was  at  this  sera  that  the  famous 
controversy  between  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Luther  attracted  the  criticisms  of 
the  learned,  and  the  attention  of  all 
classes.  Woisey  was  not  engaged  in 
this  afPatr,  otherwise  than  as  l^ing  one 
of  the  oljects  of  the  vituperation  in 
which  the  great  reformer  occasionally 
indu^B;ed.  Described  by  Luther,  in  one 
of  his  celebrated  letters,  as  "a  fa- 
vourite, a  monster,  a  person  hated  both 
by  God  and  man,**  Woisey  might  pos- 
sibly find  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  hierarchy  increased  by  the  in- 
vectives against  himself,  which  were 
coupled  with  just,  though  vehement 
reprobations  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  church.  Want  of  leisure,  and 
perhaps  want  of  inclination  to  enter 
the  lists  with  so  powerful  an  adversary, 
(kterred  the  Cardinal  from  hurling  back 
theepithets  bestowed  upon  him.  Con- 
toited  to  leave  his  cause  in  the  hands 
of  his  royal  master,  who  defended  the 
diaracter  of  his  favourite,  in  his  reply 
to  Luther,  Woisey  took  no  vengeance, 
except  in  issuing  a  commission,  com- 
manding that  the  works  of  the  reformer 
should  be  collected  in  each  diocese,  and 
delivered  to  him  by  the  bishops.  Having 
thus  extracted  the  supposed  poison 
from  the  people,  he  resolved  to  dis- 
tribute the  antidote.  He  ordered  forty- 
two  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Luther 
to  be  posted  upon  the  church-door,  in 
every  parish,  that  all  persons  might 
read  and  avoid  these  '*  damnable  and 
pestiferous  errors,'*  as  they  are  de- 
scribed in  the  conmiission,  which  also 
declares  them  *'  to  have  taken  root  as 
a  noxious  brier.**  This  proceeding 
sullies  the  reputation  of  the  Cardinal  as 
a  man  of  judgment  and  experience.  It 
was  natural  that  he  should  think  harshly 
of  Luther,  and  seriously  of  the  mischief, 
which,  as  a  zealous  papist,  he  misht 
believe  to  result  from  the  opinions  ne 
had  denounced:  but  when  the  in- 
temperance of  zeal  had  subsided,  it 
might  occur  to  Woisey.  that  thus  to 
aiford  matter  for  thocupit  and  specu- 
lation was  to  give  the  nrst  impetus  to 
sekitm.    It  is,  however,  probable,  that 


he  acted,  in  this  instance,  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  who,  by 
his  edicts,  his  disputations,  and  va- 
cillations, adopted  the  most  effectual 
means  that  could  have  been  devised  for 
propagating  a  love  of  inquiry,  and  en- 
couraging the  desire  of  reform. 

W<^sey  soon  proved  that  his  notions 
concerning  the  real  danfi;er  of  the  church 
were  enlightened,  and  his  plans  for  its 
benefit  founded  upon  just  and  liberal 
principles.  He  saw  that  the  majority 
of  christian  philosophers  and  scholars 
leaned  to  the  side  of  the  reformers ;  em- 
braced their  simple,  but  rigid  persuasion; 
increased  its  growth  by  me  influence  of 
their  writing[8,  and  honoured  it  by  the 
purity  of  theur  lives.  He  beheld,  on  ihe 
other  hand,  the  professors  and  dignitaries 
of  the  Romish  church,  obscured  in  in- 
tellect by  the  speculative  and  confused 
studies  in  which  ihey  were  trained  to 
^lory,  and  degraded  in  conduct  by  the 
irregular  and  voluptuous  courses  in 
which  they  mdulged. 

To  oppose  '*  learning  to  learning,**  by 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  laudable  ex- 
ertion, to  raise  the  meritorious  mem- 
bers of  the  church  into  notice,  i^peared 
to  the  Cardinal  to  be  the  only  mode  by 
which  the  declining  power  of  the  hier- 
archy might  be  sustained.  To  this  end 
he  c(etermined  to  restore  the  English 
imiversities,  now  drooping  from  the  in- 
difference of  their  teachers,  to  that  rank 
of  importance  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally designed  among  the  institutions 
of  this  country.  Happily  for  England 
the  services  of  Woisey  were  ensured  to 
her  by  the  firustration  of  all  his  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  papacy.  Leo  the  Tenth 
exphred,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  fever  produced 
by  joy,  upon  hearing  of  the  success  which 
attended  his  army  engaged  in  warfare 
with  the  French.  Upon  this  vacancy, 
it  was  naturally  the  expectation  of  Woi- 
sey to  ascend  the  pontifical  throne, 
through  the  interest  of  Charles  the  Fifth ; 
but  in  this  he  was  deceived.  Charles 
had  little  inclination  to  throw,  into  the 
balance  of  power,  a  proportion  in  the 
scale  so  advantageous  to  England  as  the 
exaltation  of  its  minister  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  Europe.  The  emperor  had 
also  his  own  favourites,  whom  he  de- 
sired to  aggrandize;  and  Adrian  of 
Tortosa,  his  former  tutor,  was  elected 
pope  before  Doctor  Paee,  the  emissary 
of  Woisey,  could  reach  the  scene  of 
contention!  This  annihilation  of  all 
his  hopes  was,  probably,  in  the  mind  of 
Wols^,  conclusive ;  and  although  these 
w^enot  his  last  efforts  to  obtain  tha 
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|>ftpac7,  it  is  likely  that  he  considered 
this  manifefit  declaration  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Charies  to  be  an  insuper- 
able banw  to  his  wishes.  His  am* 
bition  may  be  deemed,  therefore,  from 
this  tiipe^  to  have  centered  in  his  country, 
and  his  schemes  of  public  utility  to 
have  regarded  her  interests  alone. 

In  sur\'eying  the  condition  of  the 
church  at  this  period,  Wolsey  perceived 
that,  to  destroy  the  corruption  which 
infected  the  stem  and  branches  of  the 
tree,  it  was  necessanr  to  promote  the 
healthv  condition  of  the  root  He  re- 
garded education  as  the  soil  in  whie.2 
religious  knowledge  might  be  restored 
to  vigour.  Hitherto  the  instruction  of 
the  young  had  been  confined  either  to 
«  few  great  pubUe  schools,  to  the 
monastic  institutions,  or  to  the  humble 
exertions  of  parish  clerks.  The  hkher 
orders  of  the  deiigy  received  into  fiieir 
bouses,  it  is  true,  a«  pupils,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  sons  or  noblemen  or  of 
gentlemen,  on  terms  the  most  advan- 
tageous as  far  as  private  tuition  was 
eoncemed;  but  oppoKunittes  such  at 
these  were  affbrded  only  to  the  sons  of 
the  great  and  opulent ;  whilst  the  mid- 
dling classes  or  the  people,  from  whom 
the  clergy  principally  sprung,  were 
wholly  destitute  of  those  incentives  and 
those  aids  to  learning,  which,  in  our 
happier  days,  they  eminently  enjoy. 

At  an  €«rlier  period  of  his  career, 
Wolsey  had  evinced  his  zeal  for  the  re- 
irtval  of  literature,  and  his  sense  of  the 
meffeiency  of  those  who  were  deputed 
to  maintain  its  reputation,  by  an  address 
to  all  the  sdioolmasters  of  England, 
exhorting  them  to  introduce  the  clas- 
sics into  their  plan  ot*  educatjon.^*  He 
had  afforded  his  patronage  to  thje  in- 
atitution  of  St.  Pauls  School,  by  Doctor 
Colet,  ki  IM9,  and  had  devoted  a  par- 
iicnlar  attention  to  the  structure  and 
j'egulaYiens  of  that  iraiuable  seremary, 
the  Ikvt  which  was  founded  in  England 
bjr  any  private  individual  ;  but  the 
English  universities  demanded  and  re- 
ceived the  first  and  aK>st  sedulous  care 
^  the  CardiBal,  aad  he  viewed  with  re- 
cret  and  anxiety  the  diminution  of 
honour  and  importance  now  attached 
io  those  ¥eaerahk  resorts  of  the  studious 
and  the  ieamed. 

it  was  apparently  an  accident  which 
directed  the  Aotioe  of  Wolsey  to  the 
degraded  and  impoverished  condition  of 
the  oolleees  at  Oxtord.  In  1618,  the 
king,  and  ^uem  Katkanne,  being  on 
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then-  progress,  at  Abingdon,  a  fiait  to 
Oxfbnl  was  planned  bv  the  pious  and 
intelligent  Katharine,  who  desired  both 
to  offer  her  tribute  of  respect  at  the 
fomous  shrine  of  the  rirpn  St  VHdes- 
wide,  and  to  see  the  university.  Wol- 
sey, who  was  with  the  rojral  pair,  aa- 
companied  Katharine  in  this  excursion, 
and  remained  at  Oxford  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  queen.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion he  made  an  oration  In  the  Convo- 
cation House,  declaring  it  to  be  Ins 
intention  to  est^lish  msh  lectures  in 
the  university,  and  to  appb  to  tiie  king 
in  its  behalf.  The  heads  of  the  eoUe^ 
then  delivered  their  charters  and  liberties 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
Wols^,  shocked  at  the  iiregularity, 
confusion,  and  even  dishonesty  whidi 
an  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
yersity  displayed,*  resolved  to  spare 
neither  trouble  nor  ein^ense  in  dispelling 
the  gloom  which  negligenoe  or  knavesy 
had  thrown  over  tha  sceDe  of  his  eai^ 
studies. 

Agreeably  to  his  promises,  Wolsey 
made  an  earnest  and  early  i^pUcatioii 
to  the  king  in  favour  of  the  declining 
yet  indispensable  institutions  of  Oxford, 
and  Hemy  was  disposed  to  enter  warmly 
into  a  course  so  accordant  with  his  own 
reverence  for  philosophy  and  letters; 
but  the  power  of  granting  pecuniary  s^ 
for  the  noble  purpose  of  restoring  the 
decayed  colleges  to  their  former  pros- 
perity, had  passed  away  from  the  king, 
and  the  expenses  ^  foreign  wars  ami 
negotiations,  and  the  costly  mainte- 
nance of  a  dissipated  court,  had  left 
no  sums  in  reserve  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge.  New  and  more 
abundant  resources  were,  however,  in 
store;  and  Wolsey  had  suficient  courage 
to  resort  to  them,  and  address  and  wis- 
dom to  employ  them  with  advantage. 

the  monastic  system  had  for  some 
time  b^?un  rapidly  to  decline  in  public 
estimation.  Several  of  the  most  exalte 
and  rigid  of  the  English  bishops,  had 
viewed  the  corruptions  wiuch  prevailed 
in  religious  houses  with  concon,  and 
had  preferred  the  endowment  of  colleges 
to  the  establishment  of  new  monastic  in- 
stitutions. Reprobated,  and  in  some  in- 
dividual instances  suppressed  by  autho- 
rity, the  monasteries  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed some  degree  of  popularity,  from 
the  convenience  which,  m  some  respeefs» 
they  aifbrded,  and,  among  the  benefits 
they  produced,  none  were  with  so  much 
reason  insisted  upon  by  their  advocates* 
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M  Hi*  hjcaHitiea  whieh  they  ^ve  to  the 
preservation  of  learning,  aiKi  to  the  in- 
■truction  of  youth. 

The  condition  of  society  was  now, 
howev^,  materially  chan^.  The  art 
of  {Minting,  which  had  flourished  pecu- 
liarly in  this  country,  had  rendered  the 
intellectual  part  of  the  community  in  a 
flrea^  measure  independent  of  the  la^ 
borious  exertions  of  the  monks,  one 
of  whose  chief  empl<^rments  consisted 
in  the  transcribing  of  books.  The 
foundation  of  several  grammar  schools, 
since  the  year  1503,  and  the  increasing 
fame  of  £ton  and  Winchester,  had 
9uperseded  the  instructions  of  the  con- 
vent schools,  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tracted the  greater  portion  of  young 
Btudenta  within  the  walls  of  their  es- 
tablishments. 

These  considerations,  and  others  of 
too  extensive  a  nature  to  be  here  de- 
tailed, may  appear  to  have  n-eatly  fiaci- 
litated  the  desi|ip  which  Wolsey  now 
cherished  of  diminishing  the  numl)er  of 
the  monasteries,  and  of  turning  ttidr 
revenues  towards  objects  more  condu- 
cive to  the  public  good,  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  corrupt  and  ill-ar- 
ranged fraternities.  But  the  task  which 
Wolsey  contemplated  was  fraught  with 
difficulty,  and  attended  with  odium.  For 
this  great  scheme,  for  the  motives  by 
which  it  was  suggested,  and  for  the 
effiscts  which  followed  it,  if  Wolsey  ob- 
tained not  the  suffrages  of  gratitude 
from  his  contemporaries,  he  has  merited 
the  veneration  oi  all  successive  generar 
tions  of  his  countrymen. 

The  extraordinaiy  power  which  he 
at  this  time  enjoyed,  could  alone  have 
enabled  him  even  to  plan,  with  any 
rational  hope  of  success,  the  dissolution 
of  fort^-one  monasteries,  which  he  ef- 
fected in  order  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  new  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. It  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the 
Cardinal  to  have  exerted  simply  his  own 
authority  as  legate,  in  the  suppression 
of  those  convents  which  were  most 
notorious  for  irre^arity  and  licentious- 
ness ;  but  from  this  measure  he  was  dis- 
suaded. Accordingly  he  applied  to 
Pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  had 
succeeded  Adrian,  for  a  bull,  empower- 
ing him  to  suppress  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Frideswide,  in  Oxford.  In  1524 
he  obtained  the  object  of  his  petition ; 
and  in  1525,  another  bull,  granting  him 
permission  to  dissolve  forty  small  mo- 
nasteries.*    In  the  visitation  of  the 

*  Collier's  EcdMiattical  History,  vol  ii.,  p.  19. 


proscribed  institutions,  it  was  the  foHy 
or  ill- fortune  of  Wolsey  to  employ  the 
same  individual  that  had  already  ren- 
dered the  legatine  court  obnoxious  by 
his  arrogance  and  extortion.  Repre- 
sented by  such  a  deputy,  Wolsey  ex- 
perienced not  only  interruption  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  gene- 
rally espouse  the  cause  of  tbe  suffering 
party,  but  reproof  from  the  Idng,  who 
admonished  him  in  strong  but  friendly 
terms,  to  avoid  sriving  aa  future  oeca* 
sion  to  the  "  mumbling**  and  **  murmur- 
ing** which  pervaded  the  realm,  upon 
the  innovations  which  Wolsey  had  com- 
menced.* 

Undismi^ed  l^  these  checks,  Wolsey 
proceeded  to  the  application  of  the 
funds  which  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  supplied.  In  1525,  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Frideswide  was  de- 
spoiled of  its  revenues  and  endowments, 
its  once  flourishing  commumty  dis* 
persed,  and  its  buildings  in  part  appro- 
priated to  the  formation  of  a  "  College 
of  secular  priests,**  as  Wolsey  at  first 
intended  to  desii^ate  his  infent  es- 
tablishment. With  systematic  care, 
the  Cardinal  had  already  prepared  stu- 
dents for  his  projected  coll^,  in  his 
Tiative  town,  at  Ipswich,  where,  two 
years  before,  he  had  founded  a  sohooL 
In  this  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  burth- 
plaee,  Wolsey  hs^  received  great  as- 
sistance. The  ma^strates  of  the  town 
had  wisely  resigned  the  property  vested 
in  their  hands  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  ancient  school  to  the  Cardinal,  whose 
power  of  appropriating  thein  efficiently 
they  knew  to  be  superior  to  their  own ;+ 
he  was  afterwards  enabled  also  to  add 
the  revenues  of  twenty-four  small  mo- 
nasteries to  the  means  already  stated. 
The  regulations  of  the  school  he  took 
also  under  his  own  charge,  and  framed 
them  upon  the  model  of  those  adopted 
at  St.  Paul*s,  by  the  excdlent  Colet. 
He  even  published,  by  his  authority,  a 
grammar,  for  the  use  of  his  Ipswich 
scholars,  with  a  preface  composed  by 
himself, — the  only  effort  of  his  pen  in 
matters  not  connected  with  state  affairs, 
or  private  business.  But  the  granunar- 
school  of  Ipswich,  being  solely  of  local 
importance,  survived  nit  the  hand  by 
whidi  it  was  founded ;  and  this  short- 
lived institution  sunk,  with  Wolsey, 
into  neglect  and  oblivion.  The  circum- 
stance of  its  erection  affords  a  pleasing 
proof  of  Wo]8ey*s  attachment  to  the 
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scene  of  his  childhood ;  and,  if  it  be  true 
that  I  he  insi^ia  of  a  butcher's  trade 
wa^  carved  upon  one  of  its  portals,*  it 
furnishes  evidence,  not  only  of  Wolsey's 
actual  origrin,  but  of  the  far  more  im- 
portant fact,  that  he  was  superior  to 
the  littleness  of  remembering  that  ori- 
gin with  shame. 

The  magnificent  institution  of  the 
Cardinal  at  Oxford  has  obtained  a  more 
lasting  celebrity  than  his  inferior  but 
equally  meritorious  design.  Retained 
to  us  in  the  present  day  in  the  imposing 
structure  of  Christ  Church  CoUej^e, 
this  establishment  sustained,  in  its 
infancy,  curious  and  even  threatening 
vicissitudes.  In  March,  1525,  Wolsey 
]aid  the  first  stone,  on  the  site  of  the 
former  monastery  of  Saint  Frideswide, 
the  ceremony  being  solemnized  by  a 
sermon  firom  Longland,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  enlivened  by  a  sumptuous 
entertainment  The  stone  for  the  build- 
ing was  procured  from  quarries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oxford ;  yet  such  was  the 
extent  and  solidity  of  the  masonry,  that 
the  expenses  consumed  in  it  amounted 
in  one  year  to  eight  thousand  pounds, 
a  very  considerable  sum  in  those  days. 
The  church  was  adorned  by  Wolsey 
with  a  steeple,  and  a  fine  ro;.f  over  the 
choir ;  but  part  of  the  edifice  was  taken 
down,  in  oixler  to  atford  space  for  the 
erection  of  the  choir.  The  endowment 
of  the  college  with  a  dean,  canons,  and 
professors,  was  planned  with  libera- 
Viy,  and  with  a  judicious  attention 
to  the  real  interests  of  religion  and 
of  learning.  But  Wolsey  was  not  per- 
mitted to  complete  an  undertaking 
which  reflects  the  brightest  lustre  upon 
his  prosperity.  In  his  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes, anxiety  for  his  infant  college, 
and  concern  for  the  deserted  state  into 
which  it  fell,  formed  one  of  the  most 
painful  sources  of  his  frequent  reflec- 
tion. Henry  eventually  re- 
1532.  stored  it;  but  monopolized  to 
himself  the  glory  of  its  ex- 
istence, by  assigning  to  it  the  name  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  College.  It 
was,  for  various  reasons,  endowed,  in 
1545,  by  the  appellation  by  which  it  is 
now  designated. 

It  affbrds  a  curious  and  instructive 
picture  of  the  mind  of  Wolsey,  to  turn 
to  the  varying  occupations  m  which 
he  was  engt^j^,  even  while  he  was 
called  upon  to  eifect  that  great  change 
in  the  character  of  the  country  at  large, 
produced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 

•  Warum's  Hbtorj  of  fiufUtk  Potlry. 


nasteries.  The  people  beheki  him  with 
astonishment  descend  to  the  direction 
of  the  royal  children  in  the  minutest 
particulars;  and  devote  his  energies 
alike  to  the  regulation  of  a  household 
and  of  a  nation.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  natural  son  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  Princess  Mary,  pre- 
sumptive heiress  to  the  crown,  were 
alike  intrusted  to  the  charsfe  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Cardinal.  On  the 
duke,  who  was 'his  god-child,  Wolsey 
bestowed  sedulous  and  judicious  atten- 
tion, which  was  repaid  by  the  merits 
and  early  proficiency  of  the 
young  nobleman.  With  a  1525, 
careful  hand  Wols^  framed  1526. 
the  household  of  Richmond, 
as  soon  as  his  godsoA  had  attained 
the  age  of  six  years  :  the  regula- 
tions by  which  flie  miniature  court 
was  governed  were  dictated  by  the 
judgement,  and  subscribed  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Cardinal.*  In  a  man- 
ner nearly  similar,  Wolsey  arranged  the 
establishment  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and 
lent  his  great  understanding  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  princess  should 
have  "  spice  plates  and  dishes  of  sil- 
ver ;''  and  if  a  "  trumpet  and  rebeks" 
were  to  be  permitted  for  the  solace  of 
the  young  lady,  of  rather  of  her  atten- 
dants.t  Undaunted  by  the  sneers  of 
those  who  forjjet  the  importance  of 
trifiing  details  m  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  Wolsey  next  undertook  the 
weary  task  of  eff'ecting  a  reformation  in 
the  ilJ-arranged  and  ill-govemed  house- 
hold of  the  king.  The  particular  abuses 
which  he  had  to  coirect,  are  enume- 
rated in  a  document  entitled  the  "  Sta- 
tutes ot  Eltham  ;"J  and  they  afford  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Henry,  and  of  the  manners  of  his  court. 
The  correcting  hand  of  Wolsey  was,  of 
course,  unwelcome,  and  unpopular; 
and,  as  is  customary  in  the  op\!rations 
of  a  domestic  revolution,  the  most 
arduous  offices  were  the  least  approved. 
Among  the  numerous,  indolent,  and 
self-willed  dependents,  whom  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Cardinal  to  eject  from  the 
service  of  his  royal  master,  many  ene- 
mies were  added  to  those  by  whom 
Wolsey  WHS  already  abundantly  assailed. 
The  Palace  ot  Hampton,  nearly  com- 
pleted by  Wolsey  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was-  now  pre-  1526. 
sented  by  him  to  the  king, 
the  most  splendid  gift  ever  proffered 

•  UarleiHD  M8.«.  in  the  Brituh  Mii»eain,6»9,  i9i« 
^  £Ili»'»  OrifTinal  Letteni,  vol.  i.,  P-  ^X 
X  ArcbiMlofia,  voL  iii.,  pp.  157, 158. 
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by  any  English  8Qb}ect  to  his  sorereign. 
Wolsey,  by  this  act,  sought  to  evade 
the  attacks  of  the  envious  and  in- 
sidious courtiers,  to  whose  snares  he 
If  MS  exposed ;  but  his  discretion,  in  this 
instance,  availed  little.  Henry,  touched 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Cardinal,  gave 
him,  in  return,  the  ancient  manor  of  itich- 
mond,  a  favourite  residence  with  the 
English  kings,  and  especially  with  Henry 
the  Seventh,  by  whose  command  its  ap- 
pellation was  chang^  from  Sheen  to 
Kichmond,  in  compliment  to  his  title 
as  Earl  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.* 
In  this  agreeable  abode  Wolsey  kept 
his  Christmas,  in  a  manner  far  superior 
in  splendour  to  the  royal  court,  which 
was  held  at  Eltham  privately,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sweating  sickness.  It  was 
at  once  irritating  to  the  nobles,  and  to 
the  populace,  to  see  the  *•  butcher's  dog," 
as  th^  contumaciously  expressed  it, 
living  m  a  royal  residence.  The  unpo- 
pularity of  Wolsey  was,  indeed,  general. 
Already  had  iney  resented  with  bitter- 
ness the  attempt  made  by  the  king,  and 
attributed  to  the  Cardinal,  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  nation  under 
the  form  of"  a  benevolence."  The  prohi- 
bition of  games  of  chance  increased  the 
public  irritation..  A  less  judicious  act 
of  authority  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  people  to  the  highest  d^ee,  whilst 
it  proved  that  Wols^  possessed  not 
that  command  over  his  own  temper 
which  it  should  be  peculiarly  the  en- 
deavour of  a  lawgiver  or  a  ruler  to 
acquire.  In  a  play,  or,  as  it  was  then 
termed,  "  a  disguising,"  enacted  by  the 
young  lawyers  of  Gray's  Inn,  a  plot  was 
introduced  reflecting  apparently  upon 
the  existing  state  of  public  aifairs.  The 
piece  had,  however,  been  written  twenty 
years  before  the  performance,  and  it 
might  have  been  applied,  from  the 
general  nature  of  the  characters,  by 
any  minister  in  any  times.  Wolsey 
thought  otherwise,  and  attributed  the 
invention  of  this  drama  to  hatred 
against  himself.  Under  pretext  that 
the  kin^  was  highly  offended  with  the 
piece,  he  committed  John  Roo,  the  au- 
thor, to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  office  of  serjeant  at  law.  The 
young  performers  were  severely  repri- 
manded, and  one  of  them,  who  bad 
flared  as  the  principal  hero  of  the 
piece,  was  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment Popular  and  ill- suppressed  mur- 
murs followed  this  arbitrary  measure. 
"  He  who  grudges  every  man  his  plea- 


sure,**  said  the  people,     spares  not  his 
own." 

Events  soon  occurred,  which  afforded 
ample  encouragement  for  expressions  of 
a  still  more  decided  nature.  A  singular 
revolution  had  t>een  for  some  time 
working  in  the  affections  and  opinions 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  who,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  had  deemed 
the  decisions  of  the  pope  inferior  only 
to  those  of  heaven,  and  had  recently 
upheld  the  papal  power  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Luther ;  he,  who  had  hitherto 
afforded  to  his  subg  cts  an  example  of 
conju^  felicity,  began  now  both  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
to  entertain  the  intention  of  repudiating 
his  wife.  When  this  change  first  began 
to  operate  on  the  mind  of  Henry ;  by 
whom  or  in  what  it  was  oii^nated,  and 
what  share  Wolsey  had  in  effecting  it,  are 
points  which  have  been  variously  stated 
by  historians.  It  q)pears  evident,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments 
of  the  Cardinal  respecting  the  divorce, 
love,  and  not  the  counsels  of  the  minis- 
ter, suggested  that  measure  to  the  ardent 
monarch.  It  is  also  undoubted  that 
Wolsey  viewed  with  chagrin  and  alarm 
the  ascendency  which  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Anne  Boleyn  had  now 
acauired  over  the  affections  ot  the  king. 
Before  the  temptations  of  ambition  htui 
weaned  her  from  tenderer  and  more 
natural  emotions,  Anne  had  experi- 
enced the  bitterness  of  disappointment 
in  tnat  "  course  of  true  love  "  which  is 
said  never  to  "  run  smooth,"  nor  to  " 
return  a  second  time  to  the  channd 
ot  our  affections.  She  occupied  the 
place  of  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Katharine,  while  the  you^  Lord  Percy, 
son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, attended  in  the  house- 
hold of  Wolsey,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction, among  other  youths  of  birth 
and  fortune,  who  have  been  already  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  the  Cardinal's  esta- 
blishment. It  was  the  business  of  Lord 
Percy  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  Car- 
dinal at  court,  where  the  hours  of  idle- 
ness and  attendance  were  passed  by 
him  in  Queen  Katharines  chamber  in 
pastime  with  the  attractive,  and,  at  that 
time,  light-hearted  Anne  Boleyn.  This 
casual  circumstance  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  Wolsey ; 
so  wonderfully  do  the  most  trifling  oc- 
currences operate  On  great  events.  A 
mutual  understanding  soon  took  place 
between  these  two  young  and  thought- 
less persons,  who  were  destined  to  ex- 
perknoe  the  foUy  of  cherishing  schemes 
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of  domestic  happiness  in  courts.  Their 
attachment  was  soon  perceived,  and 
was  hififhly  displeasing  to  the  king,  who, 
hastening  to  Wolsey,  entreated  him  to 
frustrate  the  projected  engagement,  re- 
vealing, at  the  same  time,  his  own  secret 
partiality  for  the  fair  mistress  of  Lord 
Fercy.  Wdscy,  in  consternation  at  this 
discovery,  was  yet  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Henry,  to  hesitate 
complying  with  his  commands.  The 
lovers'  vows  were,  at  his  intjerferenoe, 
and  upon  the  interdiction  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberiaad,  irrevocahly  cancelled, 
and  the  hero  of  the  adventure  con* 
strained  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  whom  he  loved  not. 
Anne  never  forgave  the  Cardinal  for  his 
part  in  this  aff^,  and,  upon  her  return 
to  court  alter  a  temporary  retirement, 
became  his  determined  though  not 
avowed  enemy. 

Those  courtiers  and  privy  councillors 
"who  b^ield  with  satisfaction  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  king  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
temed  a  party  against  Wolsey,  who 
feU  the  victim  of  their  machinationa. 
To  remove  him  from  the  presence  of 
<he  king  became  the  object  of  Wolse^*s 
enemies  ;  and  a  favourable  opportumty 
for  the  execution  of  this  design  was 
funnshed  by  the  singular  crisis  which 
had  recently  taken  place  in  the  affiurs 
of  Europe. 

The  balance  of  power,  lon^  supposed 
1^  Henry  the  Eighth  to  owe  its  conser^ 
vation  to  his  own  political  skill  and  in- 
fluence, began  now  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  the  emperor.  Francis  the  First,  lately 
released  from  a  degrading  im- 
15ST*  pnsonment;  the  pope  Clement 
the  Seventh  still  a  captive  in 
the  castle  of  Saint  Anijelo ;  and  Henry, 
impoverished  by  the  bad  management  of 
his  financial  concerns,  offered  out  a  fee- 
ble opposition  to  the  power  of  Chaiies. 
To  negotiate  personally  with  the  king 
of  France  was  the  task  now  intrusted 
to  the  Cardinal,  whose  abilities  and 
accustomed  grandeur  rendered  him  an 
efficient  and  an  imposing  representative 
of  has  sovereign.  Ac^>rdinglv,  when 
the  splendid  preparations  which  he 
deemed  necessary  were  completed, 
Wolsey  set  out,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1527,  with  a  procession  similar  in  its 
arrangement  but  superior  in  numbers 
and  in  magnificence  to  the  train  with 
which  he  usually  journeyed.  In  his 
way  to  Canterbury  he  rested  either  at 
the  houses  of  the  nobility,  or  at  the 
larger  abbeys  ;  for  in  those  days  inns 
"me  both  rare,  and  unfit  for  the  cecep* 


tion  of  guests  of  the  higher  ciasstf  ; 
farm-houses,  convents,  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  great  supplied  the  place  of 
those  establlihments  which  are  now 
indispensable  to  the  traveller.;  and 
however  the  independence  of  the  visitant 
might  be  compromised  by  the  obligar 
tion  received,  his  comforts  were  proba 
bly  ensured  by  the  subFtitute.  At  Can- 
tertmry  the  Cardinal  was  lodged  in  the 
abbey  of  Christ  Church,  where  he 
waited  for  three  or  four  d^s,  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  festivd  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  abbey.  Here 
Wolsey  signalized  his  devotion  to  the 
imprisoned  pope,  by  commanding  that 
the  litany,  sung  on  the  fieast  day,  should 
contain  an  Kp^al  to  (he  Virgin  m  favour 
of  Clement  Kneehns:  at  the  door  of  the 
choir,  the  monks  and  choristers  standing 
in  solemn  array  in  the  body  of  the  abbey, 
Wolsey  was  observed  to  shed  tears  of 
pious  grief,  on  account  of  the  captive 
pontiff  to  whose  honours  he  had  but 
recently  aspired.  May  we  not  conjec- 
ture that  some  mournful  presentiment, 
some  sad  misgivings  with  respect  to  his 
own  rev«-se  of  fortune,  might  mingle 
with  that  sorrow  which  was  attributed, 
by  the  spectators,  only  to  compassion 
for  anotner  ? 

After  a  fatiguing  passage,  Wolsey 
reached  Calais,  whicm  he  entered  in 
solemn  procession,  first  performing  his 
devotions  in  the  portal  of  the  Lantern 
gate,  before  he  ent^^  the  town.  Here 
he  rested  some  days,  from  indisposition; 
but,  after  all  his  brain  and  carnages 
were  landed,  pursued  his  journey  to- 
wards Boulogne,  first  addressing  his 
attendants  on  the  propriety  of  caution 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  Frendi 
nation ;  towards  whom  strong  national 
distrust  was  harboured  even  by  the  ex- 
perienced and  liberal  Wolsey.^  After 
this  exhortation,  he  procenied  to 
Boulogne,  and  thence  to  Montreuil 
and  Abbeville ;  honoured,  on  his  pas- 
sage through  those  towns,  with  pro- 
cessions and  pageants,  which  he  re- 
payed  as  he  went,  by  proclaiming  cer- 
tain days  of  freedom  for  sins,  a  mode 
of  renussion  on  which  even  intelligent 
and  devout  men  were  disposed,  at  that 
time,  to  rely.  Wolsey  was  empowered 
by  Francis  to  distribute  temporal  for- 
giveness to  the  offenders  confined  in 
the  prisons  of  the  various  towns  through 
which  he  passed ;  a  privilege  hitherto 
vested  solely  in  the  monarch,  who  usu- 
ally exercised  it  during  his  progresses.f 

•  Ca^rodifth,  p.  155. 
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From  Abbeville,  Wol«ey  travelled  on- 
wards to  meet  Francis,  and  crossing 
the  river  Somme,  he  rested  tor  a  short 
time  at  the  castle  of  Picauigny.  From 
this  romantic  abode,  which  was  thought* 
Whis  English  followers,  to  resembU 
Windsor,  Wolsey  hastened  towards 
Amiens,  and  meeting  Francis  near 
that  city,  he  and  the  kmg  entered  it 
together,  "making,*'  as  Cavendish,  who 
was  an  eye-witness,  observed,  "such 
wontlerful  cheer  one  to  another,  as  if 
they  had  been  of  an  <Ad  acquaintance.** 
At  Amiens,  Francis  and  Wofeey  re- 
mained for  a  torlnight,  wtiich  they 
spent  in  banqueting  and  in  consulting ; 
concluding  the  more  serious  part  of 
fheir  occupations  with  a  compact,  so- 
lemnly implied  m  the  mutual  partici- 
pation of  the  sacrament,  between  the 
king  of  France,  and  Wolsey,  on  the  part 
of  the  king  of  England.  At  Compi^gne, 
whither  they  afterwards  r^aired,  a  still 
doser  intimacy  was  formed  between  the 
French  king  and  the  English  minister ; 
but  Wolsey  was  too  much  of  a  veteran 
in  politics  to  aHow  his  courtesy  to  in» 
terfere  with  the  interests  of  his  em- 
bassy. The  chancellor  of  France,  having 
on  some  occasion  offended  him,  Wolsey 
gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  which 
it  required  afi  the  address  of  Louise, 
the  mother  of  Francis,  to  allay.  By 
this  manoeuvre  the  Cardinal  gained  some 
concession  in  the  negotiation  which  had 
hitherto  been  withholden,  and  he  esta- 
blished his  ascendency  over  the  French 
council,  whoih  Cavendish  describes  as 
^  having  their  heads  under  his  wdle." 
After  witnessing,  among  other  di- 
yersions,  that  of  a  boar-hunt,  a  novd 
scene  to  the  Englishmen,  Wolsey  pre- 
pared to  return,  wearied  with  these 
courtly  revds,  and  disgusted  with  the 
knavery  and  ridicule  of  the  French,  who 
both  insulted  him  with  derision,  and 
robbed  him  of  plate  and  furniture.  At 
home,  mortification  of  a  more  serious 
nature  awaited  him,  and  he  experienced 
a  cold  reception  from  the  long,  whom 
he  joined  at  the  house  of  Sir  Henry 
Wyatt,  in  K^nt;  nevertheless  he  re- 
mained for  some  days  with  the  court, 
and  then  adjourned  to  his  own  mansion^ 
at  Whitehall  Shortly  afterwards  he 
resumed  ihe  trust  of  the  great  seal, 
which  had  been  assigned  by  letters- 
patent  to  the  guardianship  of  Doctor 
Taylor,  master  of  the  rolls,  during  the 
absence  of  Wolsey ;  the  laws  of  England 
not  permitting  that  this  important  in- 
strument should  be  carried  without  the 
realm.    A  meeting  of  &e  nobility  and 


great  law  officers  being  held  in  Hie  Star 
Chamber,  Wolsey  unfolded  the  result 
of  his  late  mission,  and  announced  the 
approaching  arrival  of  a  grand  embassy 
from  France.  In  this  harangue  the 
Cardinal  boasted  of  the  benefits  T^hidi 
would  accrue  from  the  alliance  about 
to  be  concluded  between  France  and 
England:  he  extolled  the  splendour  of 
the  emlNussy  which  should  complete 
(his  important  measure :  unhappily,  the 
distinguished  persons  of  whom  it  was 
composed,  were  decreed  by  chance  to 
behold  his  ruin. 

Eariy  in  October,  the  metropolis  was 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  five  French 
noblemen,  among  whom  was  Du  Beiiay, 
bishop  of  Bayonne,  a  man  of  livdy  ob- 
servation, and  to  whose  letters,  pub- 
lished by  Le  Grand,  we  are  indebted 
for  many  interesting  particulars  of  the 
strange  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
durmg  the  continuance  of  his  mission. 
For  some  time  after  the  appearance  of 
the  ambassadors  no  sjrmptoms  appeared 
of  the  alienation  which  Henry  after- 
wards displayed  towards  his  minister. 
On  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  states,  the  Cardinal 
celebrated  mass  in  presence  of  the  king, 
of  the  foreizti  noblemen,  and  of  an  as- 
semblage of  the  chief  persons  of  rank 
or  power  at  the  Engbsh  court  The 
king,  after  his  usual  custom,  rode  home 
to  dinner  with  the  Cardinal,  and  even 
arranged  that  Wolsey  should  provide 
a  banquet  at  Hampton  Court,  to  re- 
rale  him  and  the  ambassadors,  after 
Hunting  the  next  day  in  the  royal  pai^ 
at  Richmond.  All  was  now  bustle  and 
preparation  in  the  household  of  Wolsey. 
The  caterers  and  purveyors  procured 
the  finest  viands  they  could  get  for 
"  money  or  friendship,  among  my  lord*8 
friends.'**  The  cooks  wrought  both 
day  and  night :  the  yeomen  of  the  cham- 
bers were  busied  in  hanging  the  apart- 
ments of  the  stately  edifice  with  costly 
draperies,  and  in  furnishing  them  with 
silken  beds.  There  was  carriage  and 
re-carriage  of  plate;  for  the  fashion  of 
having  cupboards  or  sideboards  with 
severd  compartments,  in  the  banquet- 
ing room,  required  a  rich  and  often 
inconvenient  msplay  of  that  costly  ar- 
ticle, then  doubly  precious  firom  its 
recent  introduction.  The  splendour  of 
the  scene  was  made  wholly  visiWe  by 
two  immense  candlesticks  of  silver, 
valued  at  three  hundred  marics  each, 
holding  torches,  the  light  of  which  wai 
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reflected  by  large  plates  of  sUver  gOt 
The  viands  and  the  wines  equalled  the 
decorations  in  richness  and  excellence ; 
and  the  tenour  of  the  entertainment  was, 
to  all  appearance,  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  ^ests,  and  the  most 
anxious  and  punctilious  host.  Yet  while 
some  envied  and  all  admired  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Cardinal,  secret  and 
corroding  care  filled  his  breast, — for  the 
king  danced  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Du  Bellay 
observed  that  public  attention  was  first 
riveted  upon  the  passion  which  Heniy 
could  not  conceal,  and  which  Wolsey 
could  not  but  dread.  It  was  not  Ion? 
before  the  unfortunate  minister  received 
a  full  confirmation  of  all  his  fears  ;  and 
the  embarrassing  Question  of  the  divorce 
was  explicitly  unfolded  to  him  by  the 
Idng.  Long  and  earnest  were  the  en- 
treaties and  arguments  which  Wolsey 
urged,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  project 
of  paving  tiie  way  to  his  marriage  with 
Anne,  by  a  divorce  fix)m  the  vurtuous 
and  respected  Katharine,  whose  in- 
firmities of  constitution,  and  decline  in 
personal  charms,  had  far  more  influence 
m  deciding  her  consort  to  adopt  this 
measure,  man  the  plausible,  but  equi- 
vocal plea  of  conscientious  scruples 
concerning  the  validity  of  his  marriage. 
The  conduct  of  Wolsey  throughout 
the  whole  afPair  of  the  divorce  has  been 
variously  represented;  but  little  can 
be  pronounced  with  <^rtainty  upon  his 
real  opinions  and  motives.  When  the 
peculiar  circumstances  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  are  considered,  and 
the  character  of  the  monarch  whom  it 
was  certain  ruin  to  displease,  is  recol- 
lected, it  is  probable  that,  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  business,  the  divorce  was 
approved  by  Wolsey,  and  that  his  ac- 
tions may  have  been  influenced  by  en- 
mity to  the  Emperor  Charles,  thenephev/ 
of  the  Queen,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  Francis,  who  desired  an 
union  between  the  Princess  Ren^e,  his 
f  ister-'m-law,  and  the  King  of  Ens  land. 
The  most  partial  admirers  of  Wolsey 
cannot  represent  him  with  justice  as  a 
man  rendered  inaccessible,  by  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  to  considerations  of 
personal  interest,  or  even  of  personal 
feelings.  When  the  dispositions  of 
Henry  in  the  afiair  were  developed,  and 
when  Wolsey  tound,  that,  instead  of 
strengthening  bis  foreign  connexions, 
be  was  assbting  in  the  elevation  of  a 
domestic  enemy,  he  was  seized  with 
consternation,  and  endeavoured,  too 
}ate»  to  recede.     He  could  not  M  to 


perceive  what  was  obvious  to  a  less  in- 
terested observer,  that  whichever  way 
the  question  terminated,  it  would  invc^ve 
his  ruin.*  Anne,  whether  raised  trium* 
phant  to  the  throne,  or  dejected  by  de- 
feat, would  still  remain  his  enemy ;  and 
Wolsey,  who  affirmed  of  the  king  that 
"  he  could  never  persuade  him  from  his 
will  and  appetite,*'  knew  well  the  effects 
of  female  mfluence  upon  that  suscepti- 
ble, yet  brutal  monarch. 

From  this  time  the  fate  of  Wolsey 
was  decided,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted 
to  human  agents  to  determine  the  lot  of 
a  fellow-mortal.  He  sought,  indeed,  to 
avert  the  coming  storm,  and  to  throw 
all  responsibility  nrom  his  own  shoulders, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  English  and  foreign 
universities  concerning  the  validity  of 
the  divorce ;  and  he  persuaded  Henry 
to  demand  the  opinions  of  the  bishops  on 
the  momentous  question.  Unfortunately 
for  Wolsey,  each  of  these  applications 
to  clerical  subserviency  was  favourable 
to  the  divorce  ;  and  Henry,  emboldened 
by  this  partial  success,  rested  not  un- 
til he  had  obtained  from  Clement  the 
Seventh  a  bull,  empowering  Cardinal 
Campe^o  and  Wolsey  to  hold  a  lega- 
tine  court,  in  which  the  cause  nearest 
his  heart  might  be  heard,  and  deter- 
mined. The  result  of  this  proceeding 
hastened  the  ruin  of  Wolsey,  and  his 
conduct  in  the  matter  was  never  cordially 
foi^ven  by  Henry.  Averse,  as  a  zealous, 
though  liberal  Catholic,  from  a  process 
which  impugned  the  validity  of  the  papal 
dispensation,  which  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod had  permitted  Henry  and  Kathanne 
to  marry,  Wolsey  felt  the  strongest  incli- 
nation to  defer,  or  to  decline  the  decision 
required  from  him  and  Campeggio  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  memorable  and  singu- 
lar trial,  he  evinced  the  same  disposition 
in  which  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
was  argued.  It  was  the  lot  of  W^olsey 
to  be  obnoxious  to  both  the  parties  by 
which  the  court  and  country  were  at 
this  time  divided.  The  partisans  of 
Anne  were  his  most  powerful  enemies  ; 
but  the  advocates  of  Queen  Katharine's 
cause  were  equally  clamorous  against 
him.  Harassed  and  perplexed,  he  endea- 
voured to  justify  himself,  through  the 
king,  from  any  participation  in  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  divorce,  which  report 
ascril)ed  to  his  counsels,  conveyed,  itwas 
affirmed,  to  the  king's  ear  by  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Longland,  the  royal  confes- 
sor. The  solemn  asseveration  of  Henry, 
before  the  legatine  court,  that  Wolsey 
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was  gftiiHlefls  of  the  unpfipulsi*  measure, 
received  little  credence.  Katharine, 
whom  it  was  the  office  of  Wolsey  and  his 
colleague  to  visit  and  to  conciliate,  ex- 
pressed with  t|ie  infi;cnuous  warmth  of  a 
fearless  and  exalted  mind,  her  unshaken 
conviction  of  his  secret  enmity,  and  of 
its  fatal  eflPects.  Yet,  if  this  accusation 
were  just,  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal 
when  he  had  the  whole  affair  of  the 
divorce  in  his  own  hands,  is  incompre- 
hensible. Instead  of  hastening  the  con- 
clusion of  a  measure  of  whiSh  he  was 
himself  supposed  to  be  the  first  orinna- 
tor,  he  deterred  the  deci'sion  of  the 
king's  appeal  from  day  to  day,  until 
the  impetuous  temper  of  Hemry  could 
no  longer  brook  delays  which  he  deemed 
unnecessary.  The  vacillation  with  which 
for  the  first  time  the  Cardinal  acted,  is 
wholly  unaccountable,  except  upon  the 
supposition  of  some  secret  chan^  in 
his  private  sentiments  upon  the  pomt  in 
agitation.  Distracted  and  l)ewildered, 
he  betrayed  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
that  manly  resolution,  so  characteristic 
of  his  nature,  which  might  have  availed 
something  even  with  Hennr,  and  which 
would  have  redeemed  him  from  the  utter 
demdation  that  attended  his  faJL  The 
unhappy  Wolsey  now  experienced  the 
bitterness  of  a  servitude  in  which  opinion 
at  least,  if  not  conscience,  is  at  variance 
with  interest.  Well  might  he  afterwards 
r^et,  with  the  bitterness  of  an  unavail- 
ing, because  a  late  repentance,  that  his 
days  had  been  devoted  to  an  earthly, 
raUier  than  a  heavenly  Master.  Well 
might  he  contemn  the  vanity  of  human 
desires,  when  he  reflected  on  the  peace- 
ful tenour  of  a  life,  unruffled  by  the 
turmoils  of  ambition,  fi-ee  from  those 
shackles  which  the  lust  of  power  forges, 
and  passed  in  rendering,  as  offerings  to 
heaven,  works  of  active  benevolence  to 
man. 

Formed  by  nature  for  a  nobler  sphere 
than  the  court  of  a  capricious  and  pam- 
pered tyrant,  the  spirits  of  Wolsey  b^^ 
to  sink  under  the  accumulated  annoy- 
ance inflicted  by  the  ill-suppressed  tri- 
umph of  insolent  enemies,  and  the  in- 
dulged fury  of  the  king.  At  the  close 
of  Uie  court  one  day,  Henry  sent  for 
him  to  his  residence  at  Bridewell,  and  he 
remained  in  the  private  apartments  of 
his  sovereign  for  more  than  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Cardinal 
entered  his  barge  at  Black-Friars,  and 
went  to  his  own  palace  at  Westminster. 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  was  with 
him  in  the  boat,  remarked  that  "  it  was 
a  yery  hot  day;*   ••  Yes,"  rqplied  Wol- 


sey, **  and  if  you  had  been  as  much 
chafed  as  I  have  been  within  this  hour, 
you  would  indeed  sav  it  were  very  hot" 
Upon  entering  York  House,  the  Cardinal 
hurried  to  becl,  but  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  repose,  for  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  was  obliged  soon  to  rouse  him, 
with  a  message  from  the  king,  reouiring 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Wolsey 
and  his  colleague,  with  the  queen,  who 
was  then  at  the  royal  abode.  .  Fatigued 
and  harassed  as  he  was,  the  Cardinal 
could  not  delay  complying  with  this 
order,  and  accordingly  returned  to  Bride- 
well, where  he  h^i  to  encounter  the 
resentful  demeanour  of  the  queen ;  and 
tliis  day  of  anxiety  and  mortification 
was  terminated  by  another  interview 
with  Henry,  to  whom  he  could  com- 
municate nothing  but  the  inveterate 
determination  of  Katharine  against 
yielding  to  her  fate.* 

These  occurrences  were  succeeded  by 
a  quarrel  l)etween  Wolsey  and  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  intimate  associate 
of  the  king.  It  was  a  plain  intimation 
of  the  temper  of  Henry,  when  Brandon, 
an  experienced  and  dexterous  courtier, 
ventured  to  attack  the  minister,  once  so 
formidable,  and  once  his  friend,  to  whom 
he  many  times  had  owed  kind  offices 
of  mediation  with  the  king.  The  ene- 
mies of  Wolsey  were  beaming  daily 
more  numerous  and  confident,  when 
Henry  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  summer 
progress,  accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  breathing  all  the  violence  of  his 
furious  nature  against  the  two  legates. 
His  indignation  was  excited  to  the  ut- 
most by  the  adjournment  of  thelegatine 
court  until  Bartholomew-tide,  a  measure 
adopted  by  the  two  legates,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  decision,  but 
under  the  pretext  of  a  similar  regulation 
in  the  courts  at  Rome. 

Campeggio,  weary  of  his  office,  and 
anxious  to  return  to  Rome,  determined 
to  leave  the  conclusion  of  this  tedioua 
process  to  other  hands;  and  finding 
that  the  mission  of  Stephens,  the  king^s 
secretary,  who  had  b«^n  sent  to  Rome 
to  obtain  from  the  pope  authority  to 

Eronounce  iudgment,  had  been  fruitless, 
e  resolved  to  follow  the  kmg  on  his 
journey,  in  order  to  signify  his  depar- 
ture, and  to  take  his  leave.  He  was 
joined  in  this  excursion  by  Wolsey,  and 
the  Cardinal,  on  this  occasion,  beheki, 
for  the  last  time,  the  monarch  over 
whose  mind  he  had  exercised,  for  many 
years,  an  influence  unparalleled,  and 
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hare  been  reneraUy  expected   before 
the  final  explosion  of  the  king*9  anger ; 
for,  on  the  arriral  of  the  two  cardinalt 
St  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
the  court  rested,  there  arose,  as  Caven* 
dish  ayers,  "dirers  opinions  that  the 
king  would  not  speak  with  the  lord 
cardinal,  and  thereupon  were  laid  m^y 
ereat  wara^.**    On  reaching  the  en* 
france  of  the  court,  Campeggio  wag 
immediatelj  conducted  to  an  apartment 
prepared  fbr  him,  and  Wolsey,  after 
having  accompanied  his  colleague  to 
his  chamber,  expected  to  be  led  to  his 
own,  but  he  was  struck  with  dismay 
on  hearinff  that  no  orders  for  his  ac- 
eommodaUon  had  been  issued.    In  this 
dDemma,  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Henry 
Norris,  ayoung  and  favoured  attendant 
of  the  kin^,  relieved,  in  some  degree^ 
the  perplexity  of  the  Cardinal.    Norris, 
who  was  afterwards  executed  upon  a 
charge  of  supposed  criminality  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  evinced,  in  this  instance, 
a  delicacy  and  kindness  of  feeling  which 
proved  him  deserving  of  a  less  tyran^ 
nieal  master,  and  of  a  happier  fate« 
Affecting  to  ascribe  the  manifest  neglect 
of  the  Cardinal  to  the  limited  establish- 
ment of  the  king's  present  residence^ 
the  knight  begged  that  Wolsey  would 
accent  his  own   ai>artment,  an  offer 
which  the  dejected  favourite  accqned 
with  gratitude,  and,  while  he  changed 
his  riding  apparel,  gained  from  Norris 
iuch  details  of  the  king*s  expressions 
toward3  him  of  anger  and  alioiation  as 
were  current  about  the  court.     Thus 
warned.  Wolsey  was  the  better  prepared 
to  enter  upon  his  defence,  if  opportunity 
i^ould  be  allowed,  in  a  place  where  he 
had  few  fHends  to  intercede,  even  for 
the  poor  privilege  of  being  h^rd  before 
condemnation.    Afiiurs  seemed,  how- 
ever, for  a  short  time,  to  change  their 
aspect.    Wolsey,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
those  who  had  stakes  depending  on  a 
contrary  result,  was  bidden  to  the  royal 
presence ;  and  was  admitted  with  Cara- 
pfeggio  to  the  Chamber  where  the  lords 
of  council  were  in  waiting  for  the  king. 
Henry,  on  his  entrance,  either  acted 
with  a  dej;ree  of  feeling  unusual  to  him, 
or  he  was  softened  by  the  presence  of 
the  man  whose  talents  had  long  lent  a 
charm  to  his  social  hours,  and  whose 
counsels  had  exalted  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land in  foreign  lands.      Ht  received 
Wolsey  courteously,  and  even  kindly ; 
raised  him  from  his  kneeling  posture, 
and  leading  him  by  the  hand  to  the 
recess  of  a  window,  oonversed  with  him 


long  and  eimesthr.  1^  ezplftnatiM 
which  then  took  place  was  favourable, 
as  far  as  the  attentive  Cavendish  could 
gather  the  discourse,  to  the  restoration 
of  Wolsey's  favour ;  yet  this  temporary 
sunshine  was  soon  obscured  by  the 
fiiscinations  of  AnneBoleyn,  with  whom 
the  king  dined  that  day.  Whilst  she, 
the  idol  of  his  passing  affections,  was 
undermining  the  fortunes  of  the  Car* 
dinal  with  her  princely  lover,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  her  uncle,  could  not  sup- 
press his  exultations  over  the  unhappy 
Wolsey,  at  dinner,  and  even  threw  out 
the  alarming  insinuation  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  king  to  send  Wolsey 
to  his  diocese  of  York,  which  he  had 
never  yet  visited. 

Thus  assailed  on  all  sides,  Wolsey 
prepared  to  depart.  His  enemies  had 
prevailed ;  and  when  he  took  leave,  on 
the  following  day,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany Campeggio  to  London,  the  separa- 
tion between  mm  and  the  king  was  final. 
Wolsey  had  slept  during  the  night  at 
Euston,  and  on  rejoining  the  court  early 
in  the  morning,  he  found  Henry  ac- 
coutred for  a  sylvan  excursion  with 
Anne  Bolevn,  who  had  prepared  a  re- 
past for  the  king  in  a  neighbouring 
park,  in  order  to  prevent  any  subse- 
quent interview  between  him  and  hia 
former  favourite. 

In  this  hasty  manner  did  these  two 
men,  long  associated  in  the  various 
pursuits  of  their  several  stations,  bid 
each  other  a  laMt  farewell.  Henry,  in 
the  company  of  his  mistress,  passed  the 
day,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  with  a  careless 
gaiety,  very  different  fh)m  the  sad  frame 
of  imnd  m  which  Wolsey  retraced  his 
steps  towards  London.  At  the  mo- 
nastery of  Saint  Alban^s,  he  parted 
from  Campeggio,  who,  happier,  though 
less  distinguished  than  his  colleague, 
journeyed  in  safety  to  his  native  land, 
after  a  slight  disturbance  of  his  pro- 
gress, occasioned  by  tlie  groundless 
suspicions  of  Henry,  that  Wolsey  had 
transmitted,  throng  Campemo,  the 
means  of  provision  for  himseifin  case 
of  his  escape  to  foreign  lands.  Wols^ 
had  not,  appaiently,  harboured  any  such 
ratentiop.  He  returned  to  York  House, 
and,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Michaelmas  term,  took  his  accustomed 
place,  for  one  day,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  exercised  his  high  func- 
tions with  his  wonted  parade.  After 
this  day  he  never  sat  there  more.  The 
ensuing  morning  he  remained  at  home 
to  receive  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk^  the  purport  of  whose  visit  was 
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to  demiind  from  him  th«  grdat  seal  At 
the  same  time  it  was  intimated  that  the 
king  commanded  him  to  leare  York 
House,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Esher,  a  residence  appertaining  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  situated 
in  the  well  known  and  beautiful  vicinage 
of  Hampton  Court.  Wolsey,  with  sin- 
gular calmness,  requested  to  know  by 
what  authority  the  two  noblemen  acted ; 
they  replied  by  that  of  the  king.  The 
Cardinal  then  protested  against  obe- 
dience to  a  verbal  order,  and  refused  to 
give  up  his  office  without  the  formality 
of  letters*patent  from  the  king,  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  seal.  In  vain 
the  two  dukes  urged  compliance  with 
their  orders;  they  were  constrained  to 
return  to  Windsor,  and  to  brina;  with 
them,  on  the  following  day,  the  letters 
with  the  royal  signature.  These  docu- 
ments having  been  perused  by  Wolsey, 
with  every  appearance  of  respect  and 
submission,  he  vielded  to  his  fate,  and 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  noble 
messengers  the  insignia  of  his  high 
office.  The  dukes  then  left  him,  and 
Wolsey  prepared  to  leave  York  House, 
and  to  take  a  last  survey  of  the  costly 
frimlture  with  which  his  lavish  hancu 
had  supplied  the  princely  abode.  How 
must  the  entire  vanity  of  human  gran* 
deur  have  struck  his  mind  when  he 
looked  around  upon  the  decorations  of 
his  stately  mansion, — the  spacious  gal- 
lery, occupied  by  various  tables,  on 
which  were  deposited  large  pieces  of 
silk  stuffs,  of  vedVets,  and  of  satins,  the 
lich  hoards  of  the  Cardinal  for  future 
use  ;— the  store  of  one  thousand  pieces 
of  Holland  cloth, — hangings  along  the 
walls  of  the  gallery,  cloths  of  gold  and 
of  silver,  and  precious  tissues  of  various 
kinds : — sumptuous  copes,  intended  for 
the  cler^  of  nis  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
at  Iprfwich,  provided  at  his  private  ex- 
pense ; — ^in  the  adjoining  chambers,  long 
tables,  laden  with  massive  plate,  both 
silver  and  gold,  which  was  valuable  and 
uncommon  at  a  period  when  the  use  of 
pewter  vessels,  even  in  the  households 
of  the  great,  was  scarcely  abandoned ! 
After  a  minute  inspection  of  his  pro- 
perty, Wolsey  caused  it  to  be  carefully 
arranged,  and  the  several  articles  to  be 
entered  in  an  inventory,  which  is  still 
preserved  amon^  the  Harleian  collection 
of  manuscripts  m  the  British  Museum. 
By  this  enumeration  of  h>s  goods,  and 
by  collecting  even  those  which  were 
broken  or.  spoiled,  Wolsey  probably 
hoped  to  conciliate  his  rapacious  maa* 


tcr,  ih  evincmff  hb  subnuinte  devotioii 
to  his  will.  He  next  allotted  to  each 
officer  of  the  household  his  respective 
charge,  and  leaving  strict  injunctions 
that  each  portion  of  the  spoils  should 
be  delivered  to  those  who  were  em- 
powered to  receive  it  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  he  departed  from  York  House. 
His  last  action  in  this  scene  of  his  fbrmer 
greatness,  evinced  how  unsulxlued  wad 
his  proud  spirit,  by  that  reverse  of  for- 
tune which  afterwards  bowed  it  to 
the  dust  When  he  intrusted  to  Sir 
WiUiam  Gascoigne,  his  treftsurer«  the 
superintendence  of  the  forfeited  pro- 
p^y,  the  knif ht  ventured  to  condole 
with  him  on  the  prospect  of  his  being 
sent  to  the  Tower,  a  fate  which  public 
report  had  ab^ady  assigned  to  the  Car- 
dinal. For  this  surmise,  Qascoigne 
received  from  Wolsey  a  sharp  rebiike. 
'*  Is  this,**  said  he,  **  the  good  comfort 
and  counsel  that  ye  give  your  master 
in  adversity  ?  It  has  always  been  yotd* 
natural  inclination  to  l>e  very  light  of 
credit,  and  much  lighter  in  reporting 
false  news.  Go  your  way,  and  give 
good  attendance  unto  your  charge,  that 
nothing  be  eml)ezzled.** 

The  Cardinal,  attended  by  a  selected 
number  of  his  servants,  now  set  out  OA 
his  way  to  Esher,  and  entering  his  barge, 
at  his  private  stairs,  was  rowed  to  Put- 
ney, where  his  mule,  and  the  horses  of 
his  attendants,  awaited  him.  Scarcely 
had  he  begun  his  journey,  when  hit 
heart  was  gladdened  by  the  approach  of 
Sir  Henry  Norris,  who  hailed  him  witfl 
the  glad  tidings  that  "the  king  com- 
manded his  grace  to  be  of  good  cheer;** 
and  assured  him  that  he  "  was  in  as 
much  favour  as  he  had  ever  been.** 
With  these  encouraging  words.  Sir 
Henry  delivered  to  Wolsey  a  ring,  which 
had  long  served  as  a  token  between 
him  and  the  king  upon  particular  occa- 
sions. The  surprise  and  delight  with 
which  Wolsey  received  these  indica* 
tions  of  mercy  were  promptly  expressed 
in  his  gestures.  Alighting  from  his 
mule,  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth, 
holding  up  his  hands  to  heaven  in  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  courteous  Norris 
was  lost  for  some  minutes  in  thought 
and  wonder,  at  the  abasement  of  one 
whom  he  had  seen  the  idol  of  courts 
and  of  princes.  Placing  himself  also 
on  his  knees,  by  the  side  of  Wolsey,  he 
besougtit  him  to  give  credimee  to  his 
message.  Wolsey*  overwhelmed  with 
his  emotions,  could  reply  only  by  re- 
iterated expressions  of  thankiulness  to 
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God  and  the  kin^ ;  bat  H  is  to  be  feared 
that  feelings  of  earthly  ambition  had  the 
predominating  influence  over  his  mind. 
On  partini^,  he  gave  to  N  orris,  as  a 
token  of  his  friendship,  a  piece  of  the 
holy  crbss,  commonly  worn  by  the  Car- 
dinal around  his  neck.  To  the  king  he 
sent  many  messages  of  devotion ;  and 
recollecting,  after  taking  leave  of  Norris, 
that  Henry  prized  a  favourite  fool  whom 
he  had  in  his  service,  he  recalled  the 
knight,  and  bade  the  menial  accom- 
pany him  to  the  king ;  but  the  poor 
fool,  preferring  the  service  of  his  old 
master,  could  with  difficulty  be  forced 
from  the  retinue ;  and  the  Cardinal  had 
some  thoughts  of  sending  six  of  his 
stoutest  yeomen  to  enforce  the  obedience 
of  the  attached  and  perhq>s  humoured 
individual. 

Wc»lsey  now  proceeded  to  Esher, 
where  he  remained  for  some  weeks  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  and  of  privation  which 
alTorded  a  melancholy  contrast  to  his 
former  splendour.  An  information  had 
been  exhibited  against  him,  in  the  king's 
b^ch,  by  Hales,  the  attomey-genend, 
purporting,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
statute  of  Richard  the  Second  against 
procuring  bulls  from  Rome,  he  had 
procured  bulls  for  his  legatine  power, 
which  he  had  for  some  years  executed. 
This  charge  had  even  been  preferred  at 
the  commencement  of  Michaelmas  term, 
before  the  last  appearance  of  the  Cardinal 
in  chancery.  Wolsey,  through  his  at- 
torneys, confessed  its  justice,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  procuring  of  bulls,  but 
denied  that  the  procedure  was  contrary 
to  the  statute,  or  prejudicial  to  the  ho- 
nour and  interests  of  the  king :  he  was, 
however,  declared  by  the  court  to  be 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  king ;  his 
lands  and  goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  his  person  to  be  liable  to 
seizure.  The  people, t  although  gene- 
rally unfavourable  to  Wolsey,  regarded 
this  sentence  as  harsh  and  unjust.  The 
Cardinal  had  exercised  his  legatine  ju- 
risdiction with  the  countenance  of  the 
king,  and  had  never  been  questioned 
as  to  its  legality.  His  services  to  the 
crown  were  not  wholly  obliterated  from 
the  public  recollection,  and  he,  who 
had  been  the  object  of  envy,  now  became 
that  of  compassion.  Deprived  of  all 
his  personal  property,  tne  state  of 
penury  to  which  he  was  reduced  seemed 
scandalous  to  the  high  station  which 
he  still  occupied  as  Cardinal,  and  as 
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the  nominal  Archbishop  of  Yotk.  Hit 
household,  as  Cavendish,  who  was  still 
a  member  of  it,  relates,  was  destitute 
of  beds,  linen,  cups,  dishes,  and  plate, 
which  they  were  ooliged  to  borrow  from 
Sir  Thomas  ArundeU  and  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  This  sudden  reduction  of 
the  Cardinal's  fortunes  was  not  solefy 
the  effect  of  ci^rice  and  violence  on 
the  part  of  Heniy,  who  inherited  much 
of  the  grasping  disposition  of  his  father, 
and  was  determined  to  obtain  possession 
of  York  House,  the  inspection  of  which 
had  probably  sharpened  his  appetite 
for  the  plunder  of  the  Cardinal's  effects. 
After  a  private  negotiation  with  Wolsey, 
this  point  was  conceded,  and  the  splen- 
did palace,  which  would  have  reverted 
to  the  church  as  an  appendage  to  the 
see  of  York,  was  secured,  by  mis  piece 
of  management,  to  the  king,  on  the  con- 
dition, that  it  should,  on  his  death,  be 
returned  to  the  successor  of  Wolsey  in 
the  archbishopric.  The  effects  of  (he 
Cardinal's  submission  were  soon  ap- 
parent On  the  twenty-first  of  Novem- 
ber he  received  the  king's  pardon,  and 
was  reinstated  in  the  sees  of  York  and 
Winchester.  At  the  same  time  a  num- 
ber of  his  horses  and  mules  were  restored 
to  him,  and  three  thousand  pounds  in 
money.*  These,  with  other  articles, 
amounted  altogether  to  six  thousand, 
three  hundred,  and  seventy-four  pounds, 
which  was  all  the  wreck  of  his  immense 
property  that  Wolsey  ever  received, 
after  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
rapacious  master. 

The  indications  of  a  relenting  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  king  towards  Wolsey, 
were  viewed  with  some  alarm  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Cardinal,  who  feared  him 
more  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity ; 
for  they  knew  how  keen  would  be  his 
vengeance,  if  he  ever  were  reinstated  in 
his  former  greatness.  By  their  repre- 
sentations, the  offences  of  Wolsey  were 
magnified  in  the  eyes  of  Henry,  until 
the  mind  of  that  monarch  was  worked 
up  to  a  determination  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  his  former  favourite.  By  a  council 
of  nobles,  assembled  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  case 
of  Wolsey  to  parliament  j  a  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  attainting  Wolsey 
of  high  treason,  and  it  passed  through 
the  house  of  lords.  The  articles  con- 
tained in  this  bill  were  forty-four  in 
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number,  and  reliteddudlytotheabuies 
of  the  Cardinal's  l^atine  authority.  In 
some  clauses  of  the  bill  he  is  char^ 
with  an  usurpation  of  the  rojal  juris- 
diction, and  with  presumption  m  as- 
suming the  royal  8t3rle  in  his  dispatches 
to  foreign  courts.  He  is  attacked,  also, 
on  Uie  score  of  fhiudulent  and  unjust 
transactions  with  the  clergy;  with  the 
illegal  suppression  of  monastic  houses 
containing  more  persons  than  were  spe- 
cified in  Ae  bulls  which  he  had  received 
from  Rome ;  and  with  the  sin  of  having 
slandered  many  virtuous  members  of 
the  conventual  establishments.  The 
diminution  of  hospitality  and  charity 
were  also  imputed  as  crimes  to  Wolsey, 
as  wdl  as  other  improprieties  connected 
with  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 
With  regBrd  to  these  charges,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Cardinal  were  in  most  instances 
known  and  sanctioned  by  the  king. 
The  fraud  and  extortion  of  which  he 
was  accused  cannot  be  considered  as 
proved,  because  he  was  never  allowed 
to  answer  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  The  acts  of  oppression  which  hn 
was  said  to  have  authorized  in  his  trans  • 
actions  with  the  monastic  orders,  wei.a 
trifling,  compared  with  those  afterwards 
committed  by  Cromwell  and  his  agents 
in  the  work  of  suppression,  and  which 
were  even  encouraged  by  the  king,  whose 
avarice  evidently  increased  with  his 
years.  This  fact  throws  an  air  of  in- 
justice ever  the  attainder,  and  confirms 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Herbert,  that  no 
man,  who  fell  firom  a  high  station,  had 
fewer  crimes  attributed  to  him  on  rea- 
sonable grounds.  There  is  somethii^ 
almost  ridiculous  in  the  passages  of  this 
fiBumous  bill,  which  tax  Wolsey  with 
**  consuming  too  much  time  with  a  fair 
tale  in  the  council  ;'*  with  "allowing  no 
opposition,**  but  '*  overwhelming  it  with 
his  accustomable  words,  so  toat  the 
members  were'  better  hold  their  peace 
than  speak,**  for*' he  would  have  all 
the  words  to  himself.**  Several  other 
articles  must  have  appeared  equally 
puerile  to  those  who  were  not  burning 
with  envy,  or  trembling  with  fear  o  fthe 
once  pompous  ruler  of  the  councQ. 
Nor  can  posterity  assent  to  the  justice 
of  the  imputation  which  affixes  to  Wol- 
sey the  character  of  an  "  impeacher  and 
<jUsturber  of  due  and  direct  correction  of 
heresies,**  from  his  haying  prohibited 
the  ex^ons  of  two  bishops  in  their 
prcjected  mterference  with  a  party  of 
Lutheran  students  in  Cambridge.    The 


subsequent  conduct  of  Henry  vindicates 
the  Cardinal  also  from  the  charge  of 
having  "greatly  overshadowed,  for  a 
loni^  season,  the  king*s  honour,  and  of 
having  subverted  the  due  course  and 
order  of  the  laws,  to  the  undoing  of  a 
great  number  of  the  people.*'*  When 
Sie  administration  of  Wolsey  ceased,  the 
glory  of  Henry  expired.  All  that  was 
devated  in  the  character  of  this  monarch 
seemed  to  have  been  banished  with  the 
minister.  The  spirit  of  improvement 
languished  at  home ;  the  estimation  of 
the  English  nation  at  foreign  courts  de- 
dined.  The  passions  of  the  king  actuated 
his  counsels,  and  caused  the  oppression 
and  slaughter  of  his  people.  The  per- 
secutions of  his  later  years  had  received 
no  sanction  from  the  previous- example 
of  Wolsey.  The  burning  of  herehcs, 
although  frequent  at  this  time  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbuiy,  had  never  been 
recorded  within  the  ample  limits  of 
Wolsey*8ecdesiastical  jurisdiction.  The 
immoral  tendency  of  nis  example  may 
be  questioned,  as  far  as  it  affected  tlie 
kmg.  During  the  ministry  of  Wolsey, 
Henry,  for  neariy  dghteen  ^ears,  re- 
mained contented  wiui  one  wife,  if  not 
constant  to  her  during  the  whole  of  that 
period ;  and  the  violent  indulgence  of 
his  passions  during  his  later  years 
attests  that  some  restraining  hand  must 
have  curbed!  them  in  the  more  dangerous 
season  of  youth.  The  change  which 
was  so  evident  after  Wolsey's  fill,  both 
in  the  character  and  administration  of 
Henry,  sufficiently  exculpate  the  Car- 
dinal from  having  diminished  the  repur 
tation  of  his  sovereijaniL 

Sentiments  of  this  nature  may  per* 
haps  have  actuated  the  members  of  the 
parliament,  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  of  attainder  into  that  assembly. 
Bdbre  any  decisive  step  was  taken,  the 
cause  of  Wolsey  was  effectually  es- 
poused by  Thomas  Cromwell,  an  indi- 
vidual hitherto  of  humble  fortunes,  who 
resided  under  his  roof  in  the  capadty 
of  secretary.  This  office,  which  had 
been  hdd  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  successor  of  Wolsey  as  chan« 
<^or,  and  by  Gardiner,  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Winchester,  was  in  all 
three  instances  the  stepping-stone  t# 
preferments  apparently  httle  expectea 
by  any  one  of  these  eminent  men.  More 
seems  not  to  have  cherished  very  favour- 
able sentiments  towards  Wols^.  Gar- 
diner w^  too  sedulously  bent  w^n  his 
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own  deration,  to  extend  any  wsMtanee 
towards  a  sinking  bene&ctor ;  Cromwell, 
alone,  thon^  possessed  of  as  much 
ambition  as  either  of  his  (brmer  asso- 
ciates, evinced  a  d^;ree  of  constancjr 
towards  his  benefaetoir    desel^ng  m 
peculiar  commendation,  when  it  is  recol- 
hKsted  how  arbitrary  a  monarch  he  had 
to  serve.    On  being  informed  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  patron,  he 
hastened  to  London,  and  taking  the  seat 
of  a  friend,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
defended  Wolsey  with  so  much  energy 
and  discretion,  that  the  bill  of  attainder 
was  flung  out    It  is  in  fevour  of  Wol- 
sey's  innocence,  that  the  answers  with 
which  Cavendish  influenced  this  assem- 
bly, were  dictated  by  the  Cardinal,  who, 
from  hour  to  hour,  ^ve  most  precisely 
1^  instructions.      x  et  this  suspension 
of  misfortune  was  productive  of  little 
immediate  consolation  to  Wolsey,  whose 
Mtuation,   during  his  continuance   at 
£sher,  presents  a  scene  of  mortifying 
dqnrivation  and  distress.    Already  had 
he  been  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  ha- 
mifiating  extremities  that  could  beftl  a 
man  of  his  character,  that  of  bong  in- 
debted to  his  domestics.    Their  fldelitjr 
/     was  manifested  by  their  reftisal  to  quit 
him,  even  when  ne  had  confessed  hb 
inability  to  repay  the'ur  services  with 
the  usual  stipends.     In  this  emergenqr 
Cromwell  su^zgested  an  expedient.  Of 
which  he  set  the  first  example.    He  ra- 
commended  that  the  chaplains  of  the 
Cardinal,  whom  he  had  provided  with 
livini^   should  each  contribute  some 
'porhon  of  their  fhnds  to  the  discharge 
of  the  wa£6s  due  to  the  inferior  ser- 
vants.   This  plan  succeeded ;  each  of 
the  chaplains  throwing  into  the  common 
fund  as  much  as  his  means  allowed, 
and  Cromwell   giving    the   first   five 
pounds.    After  an  affecting  address  to 
his  household,  whom  he  could  not  be- 
hold without  tears,  Wolsey  distributed 
&  portion  of  their  wages  amongst  them, 
and  the^'  repaired  to  the  hall,  when  some 
detenAmed  to  ^  home  to  their  friends, 
others  to  remain  until  the  fortunes  of 
their  master  should  be  improved.     But 
there  seemed  littie  prospect  that  the 
hopes  of  these  feithful  followers  would 
be  gratified.      The  spirits  of  Wolsey 
were  alternately   raised  or  depressed 
by  cheering   or  humiliating  messages 
from  the  court,  and  by  acts  of  unex- 
pected kindness  or  of  wanton  insidt. 
His  livelv  sense  of  the  cruelty  exercised 
against  him  was  plainly  shown  in  the 
letters  whidi  he  addressed,  about  this 


time,  to  Cromwell  and  to  Gardiner, 
whose  good  ofllces  he  humbly  solicited. 
At  len^  his  health  gave  way  under 
the  pressure  of  mental  anguish,  and  the 
^nff  was  informed  of  his  ctedining  state. 
By  the  royid  command*  Doctor  Butts, 
a  court  physician,  was  sent  to  attend  the 
Cardinal ;  and  he  declared  his  conviction 
that  Wols^  would  fall  a  victim  to  his 
disorder,  if  his  distress  of  mind  were 
not  alleviated.    Influenced  by  this  opi- 
nion, the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn  now 
endeavoured,  by  acts  of  kindness,  to 
soothe  the  irritations  of  the  man  whom 
Henry  had  not  wholly  ceased  to  value. 
These  flattering*  but  transitory,  gleams 
of  favour  soon  revived  the  drooping 
frtmie  of  Wolsey,  and  his  recovery  was 
accelonted  by  the  renewed  comforts  of 
his  habitation,  some  of  his  furniture 
and  other  property  being  added  to  that 
which    had    been    ahMdy    restored. 
Change  of  scene  was  also  permitted; 
and,  through  the  intercession  of  Crom- 
well, he  was  allowed  to  remove  to  the 
lodge  in  the  kin|;*s  park,  at  Richmond, 
where  he  remained  for  tome  time  in 
great  comfort,  although  with  a  small 
number  of  servants,  suited  to  the  size 
of  the  dwelling,    lliis  pleasant  abode 
Wolsey  quitted  for  one  still  more  cahn, 
and  even  better  calculated  to  quiet  the 
tumultuous  passions  which  had  long 
held  sway  in  his  breast    In  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent  he  entered  the  monasteiy 
of  Carthusian  fiiars,  and  occupied  a 
lodging  which  the  pious  founder  of 
Saint  PauVs  school.  Dean  Cokt,  had 
formerly  prepared  for  his  own  retreat 
firom  a  world,  even  to  the  virtuous,  un- 
satisfactory.    From  the  apartment  in 
which  Wolsey  abode,  a  gallery  led  into 
the  church,  where  he  repaired  every  af- 
ternoon to  service ;  and  often  would  he 
sit  in  his  ceU,  seriously  conversing  with 
one  or  other  of  the  brotherhood,  who 
dissuaded  him  fit>m  fixing  his  aflection 
on  the  vain  glory  of  his  former  state, 
and  reco;nmended  to  him  acts  of  pe- 
nance and  habits  of  contemplation,  fit- 
ted to  aid  the  awfhl  preparation  for 
another  workl,  whither  he  was  shortly 
summoned. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  determined 
that  Wolsey  should  remove  to  his  arch- 
bishopric, a  plan  to  which  he  no  longer 
felt  any  repugnance,  for  he  was  now 
hopeless  of  efecting  any  change  in  the 
disposition  bf  the  king  towards  him. 
All  prospect  of  personal  intercourse 
with  Henry  was  at  an  end ;  for  it  was 
universally  understood*  that  he   had 
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wooABtd  A&ne  Bo^rn  nerer  to  Me 
nim  more  • 

Through  the  ezertione  of  Cromwell, 
a  thousand  maarks  were  with  difficulty 
granted  by  ttie  council,  in  advance, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  Winchester,  to 
defray  the,  charge  of  his  journey.  The 
necessary   arrangements   beinjp   com* 

Sleted,  he  set  out  for  York,  m  thoee 
ays  a  formidable  expedition ;  and  it  ia 
observable,  that  he  pfroceeded  no  te- 
ther on  the  first  day  than  Hendon,  in 
Middlesex,  scarcely  eight  miles  from 
London;  and  here  lie  rested  for  a  night 
inthemonasteiyofSaintJohn.  The  rest 
of  his  journey  was  made  with  still  petJba 
deliberation ;  the  Cardinal  restmg  at 
different  al^cf^s,  to  perform  &e  nume- 
rous eeremomes  appointed  for  the  re* 
markable  days  so  frequently  occurring 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
church.  The  archiepisoopal  palaee 
was  at  this  time  undar  repair,  and 
Wolsey  was  obliged  to  acc^t  the  loan 
of  a  prebend's  house  at  Southwell, 
about  four  ipiles  from  Newark,  w)iei« 
he  remained  until  Whitsuntide.  He 
now  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
church,  and  worthy  of  a  Christian. 
His  demeanour  was  afiRid)le  without 
familiarity,  decorous  but  not  ri^d,  and 
liberal  without  profusion.  To  me  gen^ 
try  of  the  country,  who  resorted  in  great 
number  to  his  abode,  he  showed  a  dig- 
nified and  courteous  hospitality.  To 
the  poor,  and  to  all  the  lower  classes, 
he  evinc^  a  charitable  concern  for  th^ 
int^ests,  which  was  long  remembered 
bv  them  with  gratitude.  "  He  gave  to 
bishops,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"  a  right  good  example  how  they  mi^t 
win  men\s  hearts."t  He  enforced  the 
custom,  then  by  no  means  general,  of 
preaching  sormons  to  the  peo]^ ;  and 
frequently  rode  on  holy  days  from 
church  to  church,  enjoining  the  infe- 
rior clergy  to  perform  this  duty.  He 
said  mass  among  the  peojde,  and  af- 
terwiurds  exhibit^  the  fulnlment  of  a 
vital  principle  of  religion,  by  eausiiig 
the  pnests  to  compose  any  mffierences 
which  mi^t  happen  to  exist  among 
their  fiocks.  He  even  accomplidied  the 
difiicult  task  of  soothing  feminine  re- 
sentments ;  and  reconciled  several  marw 
ried  persons  who  had  long  lived  in  dis- 
union. He  restored  dila]Hdatedchurdie8 

•  UOfud. 

T  CaveBd'uh,  p.  318.  S«e  note,  from  •  hook 
printed  in  1536,  and  entitled,  ^  Remedy  for  Sedi- 
tion. 


ythkh  had  been  api^isd  to  t^np^vi} 
purposes,  and  re-established  the  ser- 
vice of  God  m  them.  In  these  meri- 
torious oecupations  Wolsey  passed  tho 
period  of  his  exile  from  tne  court; 
and  doubtless,  in  the  fulfilment  of  hia 
duties,  experienced  a  degree  of  cahn 
enjoyment,  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  Strang.  While  he  joined  witk 
moderation  m  the  social  pleasures  oC 
the  nfflffhbeurtiood,  he  avoided,  botii 
firom  policj  and  a  sense  of  pro^e^, 
such  diversians  as  were  likely  to  excite 
j^bhc  animadversion,  ot  to  r?new  th« 
(^iNUHire  of  the  king.  Hence  h^ 
resolutely  withstood  the  temptatioiii 
thrown  m  his  path  by  the  surrounding 
gentry  to  partake  in  the  amusement  9 
stag-hunting,  to  y^hkih  he  was  e^r 
tremely  partial;  and  when  he  couM 
escape  it  in  no  other  manner,  h« 
avwded  ^  allurement  by  a  stratagiain.* 
He  BOW  thought  it  expedient  to  leavfs 
Sonthw^,  and  to  remain  until  Mip 
tfhadmai  at  Scroby,  another  episcopal 
xesidenoe,  ^dience  ne  removed  to  Ca« 
wood  castle,  situated  within  seven  milee 
ofYoik.  Bo&atSouthweUandScrobsr 
he  left  a  repirtation  for  wisdom,  char 
nty  and  piety,  ^^ch  won  over  to  hiJA 
his  eoendes  in  those  districts,  and 
caused  him  to  be  renowned  as  a  bene- 
&6tor.t  At  Cawood  he  beffan  to  make 
preparations  for  his  installation  mto 
the  ardibishopric  of  York;  a  mea- 
mxse  whidi  unhappily  accelerated  hie 
rmn,  altiiougfa  it  could  not,  wkh  pro^ 
priety,  be  deferred,  consistently  witk 
me  practice  and  ceremomals  oi  tbm 
cdiuroh.  On  this  occasion,  Wols^ 
displayed  a  prudent  determination  ta 
avoid  unneoedsary  parade  and  exp^ose; 
and  had  not  his  scanty  means  been 
augmented  hj  liberal  donations  from 
tiie  neighbourmg  clergy  and  gentlemen* 
of  oxen,  sheep,  wilo-fowl,  and  othcnr 
viands,  but  a  poor  provision  would 
have  been  made  lor  the  installadon 
least  He  was  not,  however,  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  mani&statioBs  of  the  re* 
«pect  i^^uch  he  had  inspired  in  lide 
mocese;  and  the  veiy  day  that  their 
well-meant  offerings  were  deposited  ia 
bis  premises,  he  was  destined  ta  en- 
counter the  erisis  of  bis  misfortune^ 

His  ruin  had  long  been  decided,  and 
his  enemies  only  paused  to  consider 
in  what  mode,  and  at  what  jn^^v^^L 
it  could  be  most  effectua%  completed. 
The  popularity  of  ib»  Cardinal  in  hiii 
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northern  diocese,  And  hb  intended 
instalJation,  increased  the  dread  with 
which  his  adversaries  in  the  council 
ttill  regarded  him ;  and  they  plainly 
perceived  that  all  afilection  for  Wolsey 
had  not  been  wholly  extinguished  in 
the  bosom  of  Henry.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  in  what  manner  the 
king  could  have  l>een  persuaded  to  a 
conduct  so  inconsistent  as  that  which 
be  now  adopted.  Already  had  the 
Cardinal  been  acquitted  in  parliament 
of  the  treasonable  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  the  king  had  since 
manifested  his  sense  of  the  propriety 
of  that  decision,  by  acts  of  renewed 
kindness  to  the  fallen  minister,  and  by 
messages  expressive  of  his  &vour ;  yet 
the  capricious  monarch  now  consented 
that  the  unfortunate  Wolsey  should  be 
arrested  for  treason,  and  brought  to 
London  to  stand  his  trial.  By  Wolsey 
tills  fresh  calamity  appears  to  have  been 
wholljr  unenected;  and  although  the 
suspicions  of  his  attendants  had  been 
in  some  degree  roused  by  the  hasty 
visit  of  two  gentlemen  from  the  king» 
and  their  superstitious  fears  excited  by 
the  accidenUd  circumstance  of  the  Car- 
dinal's cross  falling  upon  the  head  of 
one  of  his  chaplains,  yet  no  misgivings 
are  stated  to  have  disturbed  the  sere- 
nity of  mind  which  he  himself  enjoyed 
before  his  final  impeachment 

It  was  about  noon,  just  after  the 
Cardinal  had  dined,  and  before  his 
household  had  finished  their  repast, 
that  the  hall  of  Cawood  Castle  was 
suddenly  filled  witii  gentl^nen  and 
retainers,  conducted  by  Heniy  £arl  of 
Northumberiand,  and  Sir  Walter 
Walsh,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
king*s  privy  chamber.  The  eari,  on 
his  entrance,  conmaanded  the  porter,  in 
the  king*s  name,  to  deliver  to  him  the 
keys  of  the  castle ;  an  order  which  was 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  trusty  servant, 
who  refused  to  resign  what  he  had 
sworn  to  keep  faithfully;  and  Lord 
Percy  was  obliged  to  leave  them  in  his 
charge,  with  the  security  of  an  oath, 
that  no  person  should  be  allowed  in- 

Sess  or  egjress  without  permission  from 
e  commissioners.  Notwithstanding 
the  confusion  which  this  contest  occa- 
sioned, Wolsey  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  tumult,  until  informed  of  it  by  a 
domestic,  who  chanced  to  see  the  pro« 
ceedin^  firom  a  small  window,  which, 
mccordmg  to  the  fashion  of  ancient 
times,  was  placed  so  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  hall     On  receiving  the 


intelligence  which  was  thuicommuni« 
cated,  Wolsey  either  affected  to  consi^ 
der  the  arrival  of  the  earl  and  knight 
as  a  visit,  or  really  regretted,  with  the 
hospitality   habitual    to  him,  that  he 
could  not  offer  him  a  reception  suitable 
to  his  rank.    He  ordered  the  table,  at 
which  he  was  seated,  not  to  be  re- 
moved, but  to  be  replenished  with  such 
provisions  as  the  castle  afforded ;  and 
then  advancing  to  meet  the  strangers, 
he  encountered  on  the  stairs  the  Earl  of 
Northumberiand,  his   former  inmate, 
and  pupil.     Courteously  chiding  his 
guest  that  he  had  not  apprised  him  of 
coming,  Wolsey  conducted  Percy  to  his 
own  apartment,  that  he  might  change 
his  riding  apparel ;  and  there.  Caven- 
dish, the  narrator  of  this  interesting 
scene,  alone  accompanied  them.    The 
eari,  confounded,  perhaps,  by  the  gra- 
cious manner  and  self-possession  of  the 
Cardinal,  appeared  unwilling  to  disclose 
the  object  of  his  commission  to  one 
whom  he  had  been  .accustomed,  from 
early  habit,  to  fear,  if  not  to  reverence. 
At  last,  while  standing  with  Wolsey  by 
the  chiinney,  he  gained  courage  to  say, 
in  a  faint  wad  trembling  voice,  **  My 
lord,  I  arrest  you  of  high  treason.*'    It 
was  some   moments   before  Wolsey, 
astounded  in  his  turn,  could    reply; 
but,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  ne 
demanded  by  what  authority  the  eari 
acted ;  and  refused  to  comply  with  his 
summons  until  he  had  seen  his  com- 
mission. Meanwhile,  Sir  William  WalaJi 
experienced  a  resistance  equally  reso- 
lute from  Dr.  Augustine,  the  Cardinal's 
domestic  ph3rsician.  He  was  thrust  into 
the  apartment  at  this  critical  moment 
by  the  enraged  knight,  who  also  made 
his  appearance  before  Wolsey  and  the 
earl.    On  seeing  Walsh,  Wolsey  made 
the  same  demand  of  his  authonhr  that 
he  had  urged  to  the  earl ;  but  Walsh, 
refusing  to  show  his  commission,  to 
which  he  said  some  mrivate  instruc- 
tions were  annexed,  Wolsey  had  not 
the  satisfaction  he  demanded.    He  still 
declared,   however,   his  objections  to 
surrend^  to  Percy,  between  whose  an- 
cestors, as  wardens  of  the  marches, 
and  former  archbishops  of  York,  there 
had  been,  as  the  Cardinal  alleged,  old 

Sievances,  which  might  now  actuate 
e  representative  of  the  house  of 
Percy,  to  assert  unwarrantable  autho- 
rity on  this  occasion.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  humiliation  of  becoming  the 
prisoner  of  one  whom  he  had  formeriy 
governed,   may   have  been  the   real 
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source  of  this  reluctance.    After  this 
concession,  Cavendiish  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  chamber;  and  the  unhappy 
Wolsey,  after  consigning  the  keys  of 
all  his  cofPers  to  the  commissioners, 
remained   in   his    solitary  apartment, 
closely  guarded  by  the  followers  of  Nor^ 
thumberland.    The  following  day  was 
passed  in  various  arrangements  of  the 
household  furniture,  and  of  the  per- 
sonal property  possessed  by  Wolsey. 
Oavencush  alone  was  admitted  to  con- 
verse with  him ;  and  the  narrative  which 
he  gives  of  their  interview  is  extremely 
minute  and  affbctinj^.    The  Cardinal, 
on  seeing  him,  fell  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  •*  which  would  have  caused  the 
flintiest  heart   to   have   relented  and 
burst  for  sorrow/'  The  sight  of  Caven- 
dish, who  had  left  his  family  and  his 
home  to  serve  him  in  his  adverse  for- 
tunes, and  the  recollection  of  his  other 
faithful  attendants,  was  rendered  grie- 
vous to  the  generous  heart  of  Wolsey, 
by  the  reflection  that  they  shared  his 
ruin.    The  contrast  between  their  at- 
tachment, and  the  malignant  persecu- 
tion of    his  hi^h-bom  accusers ;  the 
dread  of  humiliation  and  of  severity, 
ft^ravated  by  the  change,  from  the 
deference  of  those  around  him,  sunk 
the  spirits  of  the  Cardinal  to  the  lowest 
state  of  depression.    Yet,  even  at  this 
time,  he  expressed  confidence  in  the 
manifestation    of  his  own  innocence. 
••  If  I  may  come  to  my  answer,"  said 
he,  *•  I  fear  no  man  alive ;  for  he  liveth 
not  that  shall  look  upon  this  face,  and 
shall  be  able  to  accuse  me  of  any  un- 
truth; and  that  knoweth  my  enemies 
full  well,  which  will  be  an  occasion  that 
I  shall  not  have  indifferent  justice,  but 
they  will  rather  seek  some  sinister  ways 
to  destroy  me."    Notwithstanding  this 
protestation,  the  anguish  of  Wolsey's 
neart  could  not  be  repressed,  and  ae- 
spair  began  its  ravages  both  on  his 
mind  and  body,  before  he  quitted  his 
archiepiscopal  palace.     On  the  Sun- 
day following  his  arrest,  which  hiq)- 
pened  on  Fnday,  the  Cardinal  be^^an 
his  journey  towards  Ix)ndon,  having 
been  preceded  by  Dr.  Augustine,  who, 
with  luurshness  and  apparent  injustice^ 
was  dispatched  to  the  metropolis,  fas- 
tened to  the  body  of  a  horse,  and  under 
a  strict  guard. 

Although  prevented  by  Percy  from 
taking  leave  of  his  domestics,  Wolsey 
was  followed  by  expressions  of  sorrow 
and  attachment  from  many  of  his 
household,  who  forced  their  way  into 
the  apartment  where  he  was,  and  fell 


on  their  kne^  before  him.  Through- 
out the  town  of  Cawood,  he  was  haCed 
with  cries  of  commiseration,  and  of  ven- 
geance upon  his  enemies ;  and  similar 
testimonies  of « the  regard  borne  to  him 
by  the  people  were  manifested  during 
the  whole  of  his  progress  to  Doncaster. 
But  neither  these  demonstrations  of 
well-earned  respect,  nor  the  soothing 
and  courteous  reception  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  could  allay  that  fever  of 
the  mind  which  plainly  showed  itself  in 
the  countenance  of  Wolsey  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Sheffield  Park,  where  he  rested 
for  ei^teen  days.  To  the  watchful 
eyes  of  Cavendish,  the  illness  which 
now  attacked  the  Cardinal  was  obvious 
before  he  uttered  any  complaint;  and 
it  soon  appeared  so  alarming,*  that  it 
was  judged  expedient,  even  by  Lord 
Percy,  to  use  a  greater  degree  of  tender- 
ness and  caution  than  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  necessary  towards  his  afflicted 
prisoner.  It  was  now  requisite  to  ap- 
prise him  that  Sir  William  Kingston, 
constable  of  the  Tower,  was  on  his 
road  to  Sheffield  Park,  chaiged  by  the 
king  to  conduct  Wolsey  to  London, 
there  to  make  that  defence  which  he  so 
earnestly  had  desired  to  deliverin  the  face 
of  his  accusers.  On  hearing  the  name 
of  Kington,  Wolsey  was  overcome 
with  gnef  and  consternation ;  for  his 
mind,  weakened  by  disease  and  cala- 
mity, reverted  to  a  prophecy  that  he 
should  end  his  days  near  Kingston; 
on  which  account,  he  had  always 
avoided  passing  through  the  town  of 
that  name,  situated  near  his  former 
residence  at  Esher. 

Surmounting  the  emotions  to  which 
this  recollection  gave  rise,  Wolsey  was 
persuaded  to  receive  Kingston,  whom  he 
saluted  with  his  wonted  courtesy,  and 
from  whom  he  heard  the  encouraging 
tidings  of  the  king's  favourable  disposi* 
tions  towards  him,  and  kind  messages 
of  srace.  It  was  then  arranged  mat 
Wolsey  should  proceed  with  Kii^^on  on 
the  morrow,  towards  Leicester,  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  unhappy  Cardinal; 
but  his  illness  increased  so  rapidly  that 
he  was  unable  to  commence  his  joum^ 
so  soon  as  he  had  intended.  Even  when 
he  was  considered  well  enough  to  depart, 
his  iUness  was  such  that  he  could  scarce- 
ly support  himself  upon  his  mule ;  yet 
he  remained  only  one  night  at  Hardwicfk- 
upon-Line,  and  another  at  Nottingham, 
and  proceeded,  notwithstanding  increas- 
ing weakness,  to  Leicester,  where  he 
arrived  at  night  On  reaching  the  abbey, 
his  appointed  abode,  he  was  met  at  the 
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gates  by  th0  abbot  sni  moidu  witk 
torches,  and  received  with  great  revar«* 
ence.  The  first  ^aeulation  of  Wolsey* 
on  greeting  the«e  holy  persons,  indkate4 
his  inww^  sense  of  his  approachinff 
death.  "  Father  abbot,"  said  he,  "I 
am  come  hither  to  lay  my  bones  among 
you  ;'*  and  with  much  difficulty  he  wai 
carried  up  stain,  and  laid  upon  his 
death-bed,  finr  he  was  now  unable  to 
walk,  and  his  disease  increased  rapidly. 
Cavendish  remitted  not  his  last  and  nid 
attentions  to  his  unfortunate  master^ 
After  watching  many  hours  lay  his  bftdr 
side,  the  compassionate  friend  and  attent 
dant  of  Wots^  perceiYed  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  cares  was  like^  soon  to  bt 
released  from  his  earthly  troubles :  yet 
the  expiring  lijgfat  lingered  in  its  socket* 
and  the  Cardinal  continued  to  breathe 
tmtil  the  following  morning,  when  he 
seemed  revived,  asked  for  food,  and 
confessed  to  one  Dr.  Palmes,  who  had 
for  some  time  sedulous^  attended  hint 
When  this  was  finished,  the  morning 
was  far  advanced,  and  having,  with  iim 
singular  and  unaccountable  spirit  of 
conjecture  whidi  is  sometimes  displayed 
l^  the  dvinff,  fcnretold  the  hour  wben  ye 
spirit  snoiud  depart  firom  its  mortal 
tenement,  he  believed  his  end  to  be  fast 
approadung.  His  words  to  Kingston, 
wno  bade  mm  good  montm,  were  me-» 
Borable  and  alrectiiw*  "  I  tarry,'*  said 
he,  "  but  the  will  andjdeasure  of  God'to 
render  unto  him  my  sunple  soul  into  his 
divine  hands.*'  He  explained  with  great 
clearness  the  nature  of  his  disease, 
which,  in  spite  of  some  suspiidons  of  hie 
having  taken  poison,  is  crediUy  asserted 
to  have  been  a  dysentery,  and  alluding 
to  the  fatal  tendency  of  that  disorder ; 
*«  WeU,  weU,  Master  Kingston,**  said  he, 
*'  I  see  the  matter  against  me  how  it  is 
framed:  but  if  I  1^  sa^ed  God  as 
diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gror 
hairs.**  This  remarkal^  and  heertfeu 
reference  to  an  existence  spent  upon  the 
slippery  ^ound  of  courts,  m  the  pnrsnfit 
of  fallacious  and  onprofilable  honours, 
sMardB  an  indication  that,  in  his  latter 
days  at  least,  he  had  not  suffered  his 
understanding  to  be  whoUy  pervertid  by 
the  habits  ami  associations  of  his  life. 
After  this  acknowledgment,  the  se^>nd 
nature  resumed  the  sway,  and  the  dying 
Cardinal,  again  a  courtier,  besou^ 
Kingston  to  commend  him  to  the  king, 
and  pressed  him  to  remember  all  this 
communk;ations  which  ever  passed  be- 
^een  them,  especially  touching  the 
''oroe.     He  maoifeisted  considerable 


empety  with  respect  to  the  progress  of 
the  Lutherans,  whose  rapid  increase  in 
importance  and  estimation  he  dreaded 
as  a  ^alous  churchman.  After  a  long 
address,  which,  as  it  has  been  transmitr 
tedto  us,  shows  that  the  native  energy  of 
his  mind  lemained  with  him  to  the  last 
sigh,  the  unequivocal  and  awful  symp- 
toms of  death  appeared  on  his  counte* 
nance.  "  And  even  with  these  words," 
9ay8  Cavendish,  who  received  his  part<r 
ing  Inreath,  **  he  began  to  draw  his 
sf^ech  at  length,  and  nis  tongue  to  fail ; 
his  ^es  bein^  set  in  bis  head,  whose 
sight  failed  hun.**  Then  the  bystand* 
ers  began  to  remind  him  of  Christ's 
passion;  the  abbot  was  summoned  to 
iidminister  the  fifth  sacrament  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church,  called  ex* 
treme  unction;  and  the  ^ard  were 
also  desired  to  witness  his  last  mo*" 
nents.  The  suporstitious  notions  of 
the  age  caused  the  spectators  of  the 
scene  to  regard  as  a  circumstance  of 
some  moment,  the  coincidence  of 
Wolsey*s  words  with  the  hour  of  hif 
death ;  he  expired  as  the  dock  strpek 

llie  character  of  Wolsey,  obscure4 
by  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
by  the  resentment  of  the  three  sovereigns 
who  succeeded  Henry  the  Eighth,  has 
reoeived  its  due  tribute  of  commendation 
in  later  times.  He  was  a  man  enlight- 
ened for  beyond  the  period  in  which  he 
hved,  and  calculated  to  advance  the 
pogiess  of  civilization  with  a  rapidity 
mconceivable  to  inferior  minds.  The 
strenetb  of  his  understanding  was  only 
equaUed  by  the  versatility  of  his  talents* 
In  each  of^the  various  spheres  of  action 
allotted  to  him,  he  effected  some  impor- 
tent  and  beneficial  change ;  displaying, 
in  his  course,  an  originality  in  his  con- 
oeptioos,  which  overpowered  the  obsta- 
cles opposed  by  custom  and  prejudice. 
In  his  legislative  andp(^tical  functions, 
he  generally  laboui^  with  assiduity  to 
promote  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
realm ;  so  that,  had  he  never  suffered 
his  private  interests  to  interfere  with 
bis  public  duties,  and  firom  his  dmcal 
habits  suffered  his  discharge  of  those 
duties  to  be  biassed  by  the  spirit  of  his 
order,  he  wouki  have  been  justly  deemed 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  his  countiy 
ever  produced.  As  a  diplomatist,  it  were 
difficult  t»  say  whether  his  abUities  or 
bis  industiy  were  most  remarkable, 
liie  object  of  his  political  measures  was 
to  preserve  that  balance  of  power,  the 
notion  of  which  he  probably  first  in- 
fused into  the  mind  of  Hemy;  but  in 
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those  times*  general  principles  were 
much  more  frequently  sacrificed  to  the 
passions  and  interests  of  kings  and  mi- 
nisters, than  in  the  present  day,  when  a 
tvstem  of  action  is  adopted  in  our  eoun- 
cils,  and  if  often  erroneous,  has  at  least 
the  advantage  of  being  discussed,  atid 
the  chance  of  being  dispassionately  pur- 
sued. In  Wolsey*s  foreign  thmsacnons 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  dedsioh,  ac- 
compani^  with  caution,  which  ma^ 
probablr  have  been  acquired  from  his 
insight  into  the  cabinet  of  Henry  the 
Seventh ;  and  to  this  he  added  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  political  eeo- 
nomy  than  any  preeedinff  minister.* 
The  league  of  1 6 1 8,  concluded  at  Green- 
wich, under  the  administration  of  Wol- 
ecnr,  has  been  regarded  as  a  .model  for 
all  treaties  for  peace ',  and  the  dexterity, 
not  unaccompanied  by  artifice,  with 
which  Wolsey  managed  the  conference 
at  Bruges,  shows  how  great  an  adept 
he  was  in  all  the  minor  branches  of  the 
diplomatic  art.  Eclipsed  as  his  fine 
qualities  often  were  by  a  selfish  am- 
bition not  rarely  dashed  with  sordid 
propensities,  they  conferred  on  the  com- 
monweal benefits  of  no  trivial  value. 
To  Wolsey  England  is  indebted  foi*  the 
first  notion  of  a  vigorous  police,  and  of 
a  r^ular  mtem  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  To  him  she  owes,  in  part,  the 
superiority  of  her  navy,  to  whicn  Heniy 
the  Eighth,  by  his  advice,  directed  a 
doser  Mention,  treating  it  with  a  greater 
UberaHty  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  done.  To  Wolsey  may  be  ascribed 
the  first  regular  patronage  of  the  medi- 
Cffil  art.  In  a  more  general  sense,  incal- 
culable benefits  may  be  traced  to  the 
example  and  encouragement  given  bv 
his  zeal  and  energy  in  tm3motin^  a  spirit 
of  improvement,  and  in  rousmg  meh 
from  the  slumber  of  ign(»ance  and  dull 
contentment  in  which  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety were  at  that  time  in  some  degree 
plunged. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  department*  the 
merits  of  Wolsey  are  less  unequivocaL 
It  is  true  that  he  sought  to  promote 
the  truest  interests  of  the  chureh  in 
fruRilitating  the  means  of  education  to 
its  meml)ers,  and  enabling  them  to  at- 
tain that  sound  knowledge  without 
which  power  is  both  pemidoUs  and 
unstable.  But  while  he  cherished  this 
meritorious  scheme,  the  itnmediate 
effects  of  his  example  were  detrimental 
to  his  sacred  profession,  and  to  religion. 
Althou^  his  real  did  not  run  into  acts 

•  Herbert,  p.  79. 


of  persecution,  yet  it  vras  generally  sus- 
pected to  result  from  ambition,  and  to 
savour  far  more  of  desire  for  the  papal 
chair  than  of  af^tion  for  the  tenets  Of 
the  chureh.  In  morals  he  was  more  than 
loose,  not  merely  tolerating  the  impro- 

Sieties  of  others,  but  countenancing 
em  by  his  own  deparhu'e  from  deco- 
rum. Vet  some  allowances  are  to  be 
made  for  fht  profiiffate  manners  of  the 
times,  and  for  the  lat  notions  of  the 
great  lx)dy  of  the  dergy  in  those  days 
of  professed  edlbac^.  In  promoting 
the  diffusion  of  science  and  letters,  ' 
Wolsey  aided  the  eause  of  virtue,  ever 
most  secure  when  attended  by  those 
auxiliaries,  and  invigorated  by  their 
natural  consequence,  mental  employ- 
nient  Wolsey  was  sincere  and  enthu- 
siastic in  his  love  for  leaminsr,  both 
biblical  and  elassicaL  Indigently 
educated,  and  east  too  soon  into  the 
business  of  life  to  make  any  great 
proficient  ih  Hterature  himself;  be  is 
yet  declared  to  have  recalled  into  this 
country  the  "  three  learned  languages, 
vrithout  which  all  learning  is  lame." 
He  invited  Erasmus,  and  other  cele- 
brated scholars  to  England,  and  selected 
his  daily  associates  and  his  household 
from  the  same  valuable  class  of  per- 
sons.* Even  before  he  had  brought 
his  designs  regarding  Oxford  to  matu- 
rity, he  prelected  the  establishment  of 
seven  additional  lectures  thare,  both  for 
the  promulgation  of  knowledge,  and  as 
a  means  of  provision  for  the  learned. 
His  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his 
infant  college  was  manifested  bjr  affect- 
ing supplications  to  Henry  for  its  con- 
tinuance, after  aH  his  own  woridiy 
prospects  seemed  closed  for  ever. 

In  ^e  pereonal  character  of  Wolsey 
there  is  a  mixture  of  magnanimity  and 
meanness,  of  arrogance  and  of  ur- 
banity, which  alternately  excites  con- 
tempt and  admiration.  For  the  display 
of  qualities  so  op]>osite,  his  lowly  origin 
and  sudden  elevation  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, account  His  nature  was  generous 
and  open,  as  the  affection  of  his  de- 
pendents testifies :  but  he  became 
Habitually  haughty  and  overi)earing 
ftom  the  assnmption  of  a  rank  to  which 
he  had  no  claim  by  birth,  and  rapacious 
fitmi  the  indulged  desire  to  give  to  that 
rank  the  lustre  of  unwonted  magni- 
ficence-and  parade.  The  greatest  vice 
of  his  character  was,  that  he  knew 
not  to  forgive.  An  affh)nt  to  his  dig- 
nity, or  a  sarcasm  upon  his  weaknesses, 
was  keenly  felt,  and  it  was  bitterly  re- 
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•ented.    The  poet  Shelton,  tutor  and 
poet  laureate  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 

Sursued  witi>  unrelenting  anger,  for 
aving  indited  satires  upon  the  Cardinal, 
which  were  then  deemed  replete  with 
poignancy ;  but  in  which  tne  modem 
reader  can  with  difficulty  discover  the 
sin  of  malice,  through  the  veil  of  dul- 
ness.  ButWolsey  thought  otherwise, 
or  he  regarded  the  design  rather  than 
the  execution.  The  rash  versifier  died  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  whither 
he  fled  to  escape  the  holy  vengeance  of 
this  father  of  the  church. 

The  more  memorable  hie  of  Buck- 
ingham was  imputed  to  the  wounded 
pride  of  Wolsey ;  and  the  early  offence 
revenged  upon  Sir  Amias  Pawlet 
evinced,  that  if,  in  some  instances,  the 
motives  of  hb  conduct  were  miscon^ 
strued,  the  unchristian  spirit  attributed 
to  it  too  surely  sullied  his  character. 

Wolsey  left  one  illegitimate  son,  Tho- 
mas Wmter,  who  received,  through  the 
bountv  Of  his  fath^,  a  learned  ^uca- 
tion  at  Paris ;  and,  by  the  patronage  of 
the  Cardinal,  was  presented  to  eteven 
benefices.*  Two  otlier  children  were 
also  said  to  have  owed  their  being  to 
the  Cardinal,  who  was  charged,  in  the 
articles  of  his  impeachment,  with  hav- 
ing compelled  Sir  John  Hajoley  to  re- 
sign a  farm  belonging  to  the  convent  of 
Chester,  in  favour  of  the  man  that  had 
married  their  mother.  This  statement 
is  less  certain  than  the  other ;  nor  As 
the  point  of  any  importance,  except  as 
illustrating  his  impenous  and  unscrupu- 
lous nature. 

The  remains  of  Wolsey  were  interred 
in  the  Abbey  church  of  Leicester,  after 
having  been  viewed  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Leicester,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  false  rumours.  On  removing  the 
body,  it  was  found  that  he  wore  a  shirt 
of  haircloth  next  to  his  skin,  an  act  of 
penance  customary  among  the  pious  in 
those  days;  and,  though  indicating 
veiy  faJse  conceptions  of  the  will  of 
that  Being  who  has  constituted  our 
frames  for  enjoyment,  and  who  has 
beautifully  exemplified  the  image  of 
happiness  in  the  infant  state  of  man, 
this  little  circumstance,  which  was  im- 
known  to  the  attendants  of  Wolsey, 
proved  that  repentance  and  self-abase- 
ment were  in  his  thoughts. 

It  was  deemed  proper  that  the  Car- 
dinal's corpse  should  be  interred  deco- 
vated  with  such  vestures  and  omaments 
&s  appertained  to  his  holy  offices.  Hius, 

•Fi4de^p.531. 


attended  to  the  last  by  some  semblance 
of  human  grandeur,  all  that  remained  of 
Thomas  Wolsey  was  deposited  in  the 
grave  bv  tordi-iight,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  St.  An- 
drew's day,  November  30th,  1530  ;  the 
abbot  and  all  the  convent  attending  in 
solemn  order,  the  canons  singing  di]^;es, 
and  offering  orisons. 

The  king,  upon  hearing  of  the  death 
of  his  former  flBivourite,  is  said  to  have 
expressed  poignant  concern,  and  to  have 
declared  that  ne  would  rather  have  lost 
twenty  thousand  pounds  than  so  valua^- 
ble  a  man ;  yet  his  grief  did  not  pre* 
vent  the  sdfish  monarch  from  interro- 
gating Cavendish,  who  conveyed  to  him 
Oie  tidings,  with  some  anxiefy,  about  a 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  due  to 
him  from  Wolsey;  nor  could  his  re- 
gard for  the  memoiy  of  a  distinguished 
8ul]ject  induce  him  to  give  it  the  just 
and  evoi  accustomed  honours.  The 
Cardinal's  college,  the  glory  of  Wolsey, 
was  assigned  to  a  new  patron,  the 
mcmarch  himself;  and  his  monument, 
prepared  by  his  own  orders,  and  de- 
signed by  Benedetto,  a  famous  Floren- 
tine sculptor,  was  seized  by  Henry,  who 
left  the  tomb  of  his  renowned  mmister 
destitute  and  obscure. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  the  page  of 
history  on  which  we  have  been  medi- 
tating,  without  marking  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  give  the  personal  character 
of  the  bold,  able,  and  unprincipled  man, 
whose  story  lies  before  us,  a  kind  of 
interest  that,  strictly  speaking,  belongs 
not  to  it, — ^we  mean  the  contrast  pre- 
sented bv  his  royal  master.  When^ 
revolted  by  the  Cardinal's  unbearable 
haughtiness,  or  disgusted  with  his 
meanness,  we  turn  to  the  king  and  find 
lim  clothed  in  all  his  minister's  worst 
vices,  and  glaring  with  all  his  own, 
unredeemed  by  a  single  virtuous  or 
amiable  quality,  we  at  once  acknow- 
ledge that  a  more  hateful  tyrant  has 
scarcely  ever  cursed  any  coimtry  whose 
sins  he  was  suffered  to  chasten,  and  feel 
disposed  to  dwell  upon  Wolsey *s  talents 
as  a  mitigation  of  his  faults.  This  feeling 
is  soften^  into  something  likepity,  when 
we  refiect  on  the  black  ingratitude 
that  worked  his  ruin ;  we  are  fain  to 
admit  that  his  fall  was  effected  by  almost 
the  only  hand  which  had  no  right  to 
rise  against  him ;  and  we  retire  with 
the  impression,  that  no  one  portion  of 
his  character  claims  more  of  our  re- 
prehension than  his  unhesitating,  unde- 
viating  subserviency  to  his  imperious 
master. 
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ItImb  often  been  obseired,  that  the  bio- 
gr8c|hy  of  those  men  who  have  enli^t- 
cned  or  cntertainei  the  world  by  ttieir 
writings,i8  barren  of  incident,  and  devoid 
of  interest  But  this,  like  all  other 
general  remarks,  is  subject  to  many  ex- 
oeplions.  Besides  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  authors,  whose  lives  have 
been  chequered  with  variety  of  adven- 
ture, and  frequent  change  of  fortune, 
history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  fur- 
bishes abundant  examples  of  illustrious 
philosophers,  and  poets,  and  histori- 
ans, who,  while  tiieir  leisure  moments 
have  been  devoted  to  study,  have  ne- 
vertheless borne  an  active  and  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  passing  events 
of  their  time.  As  the  life  of  every 
one  who  has  taken  a  share  in  public 
affairs,  must  necessarily  partake  in  a 
great  degree  of  the  interest  attached  to 
whatever  is  connected  with  them ;  and 
as  it  has  almost  invariably  happened, 
that  the  most  eminent  individuals  in 
fnrtry  department  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence have  flourished  during  periods  the 
nost  pregnant  with  important  or  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  the  biography 
of  such  of  them  as  have  stood  forward 
on  the  stoge  of  public  Ufe  can  seldom 
laO  to  be  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. The  life  of  tiie  ereat  lawyer  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir, 
is  an  instance  corroborative  of  this  ob- 
•ervation.  The  profession  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  is  one  that,  in  this 
aountry,  generaUy  obliges  those  who 
attain  very  considerabfe  eminence  in 
it,  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  station  in  tiie 
political  community ;  and  the  exercise 
of  tiieir  public  duties  is  for  the  most 
part  connected  with  those  most  import- 
ant of  fdl  objects,  the  civil  liberties, 
the  i^ts  and  immunities  of  their 
countrymen.  The  period  during  which 
lie  lived,  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
the  rogn  of  ElizabeUi ;  the  whole  reign 
of  James  I;  and  part  of  that  of 
Charies  I ;  a  space  of  time  peculiarlv 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  English 
constitution,  since  durine  its  contmu- 
cnce  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
exerted  and  enforced  with  that  intem- 
perate want  of  forl)earance,  which  after- 
trards  caused  its  complete  overthrow. 
These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  personal  in- 
cideQt  and  adventore. 


Edward  Coke  was  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  of 
Norfolk.  He  was  bom  at  Mileham,  in 
that  county ;  (1550 ;)  and  his  &ther,  who 
was  himself  a  barrister  of  some  emi- 
nence, dying  while  he  was  still  young,  he 
was  at  an  eariy  age  left  heir  to  a  consi- 
derable fortune.  Fortunatelv,  however, 
his  wealth  did  not  eventually  prevent 
him  from  embarking  in  the  same  ho- 
nourable but  laborious  profession  his 
parent  had  adopted.  The  bar  was  at 
tiiat  time  considered,  much  more  so  than 
it  is  at  present,  a  pursuit  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  whether 
there  were  more  of  ambition  or  of  assi- 
duity among  their  youth  than  ttiey  have 
been  wont  to  display  of  late  years,  it  cer- 
tainly was  then  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  find  men  bora  to  the  enjoyment 
of  ample  fortunes  devoting  themselves 
to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  law, 
with  no  less  zeal  andperseverance  than, 
the  keenest  necessity  could  have  stimu- 
lated them  to  exercise. 

Coke  was  not  poor,  but  he  possessed 
a  mind  capable  of  the  closest  application, 
and  ambition  to  render  him  assiduous 
in  any  pursuit  that  held  out  to  him 
hopes  of  honour  and  preferment 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  par- 
ticulars of  Coke*s  education,  as  it  aoes 
not  i4[)pear  that  he  was  distiimiished 
for  any  of  the  precocity  of  talent,  or 
that  ms  boyhood  was  attended  with 
any  of  those  uncommon  circumstances, 
which  sometimes  give  celebrity  to  the 
early  years  of  remarkable  men.  After 
remaining  a  sufficient  time  at  the  free 
school  of  Norwich,  where  he  had 
been  sent  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he 
became  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  celebrated  Doctor  Whitgift  was  ap- 
pointed master.  There  he  resided  du- 
ring nearly  four  years ;  and  having  taken 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  after- 
wards proceeded  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  law  as  a  profession. 
According  to  tiie  general  custom  of 
that  time,  which  required  a  student  to 
^  through  a  noviciate  of  some  length 
m  one  of  the  inns  of  Chancery,  previoua. 
to  his  admission  as  a  member  of  either, 
of  the  great  inns  of  court.  Coke  was  first 
enrolled  among  the  students  of  Clif- 
ford's Inn,  before  his  name  was  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
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Here  he  shorOsr  41ttif^R1Mled  hidi9^  ^«t  ];>ro(leteficy  iff'  tike  law,  he  was 
by  his  assiduify  andliis  rapid  pro-    permitted  to  be  called  to  th^  bar,  though 


ficiency  in  study,  which  the  frequent 
mooting^  and  other  academical  exer- 
•cises  -then  practised  in"  the  inns  of 
court  gave  bun  an  opportunity  of  dis* 


the*  usual  period  of  probation  was  then 
eight  years.  The  flattering  compli- 
ment thus  paid  by  the  heads  of  his  pro*- 
jession  to  nis  learning  and  talents  was 


playing  to  his  seniors,  Such  public  lee-  of  itself  a  sufficient  recommendation  to 
lures  and  examinations,  besides  beii:^  ensure  him  early  opportunities  for 
i^apable  of  affording  some  assistance  to    bingin^   himself  further  into  notice, 


those  who  were  thrown  withont  a  guide 
among  the  intrieacies  of  an  ab^ruse 
study,  had  the  advantage  of  bringins' 
mto  notice  many  whose  professiontu 
attunments  might  otherwise  long  have 
Kemained  imknown^  Thqr  have  now 
for  many  years  past  been  discontinued. 
Lord  Keeo&r  Guildford  being  repre- 
sented by  nis  entertaining  biographer, 
Roger  North,  as  the  last  person  who 
resounded  them  in  any  otheir  l%ht  than 


Accordingly  we  find  him  engaged  as 
counsel  in  a  case  of  some  import^: 
ance  so  early  as  1578,  that  is,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  also  appointed  reader  or  lecturer  al 
Lyon's  Iim,  an  office  which  he  hel() 
during  three  years:  and  his  readings^ 
(whim  were  not  given,  as  it  is 
usual  to  give  them  it  present,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  observing  an  anti-« 
quated  form,)  were  so  assiduously  at^ 


that  of  antiquated  ceremonies  ^  and,  in*    tended,  and  so  generalhr  admired,  tha^ 


deed,  it  aj^pears,  that  even  m  Coke's 
time  they  were  beginning  to  be  much 
neglected;  though  this  is  a  circum« 
stance  that  he  often  laments  in  his 
writin|g;s* 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  detailed  account  of  Coke*s 
eaily  studies  in  his  profession ;  but  we 
may  gather  from  his  occasional  re- 
marks  on  the  suLject,  that  he  considered 
the  time  a  young  lawyer  devoted  to  his 
profession  might  be  best  divided  be* 
tween  attendance  on  the  courts,  or  pub- 
lie  lectures,  and  private  reading.  **  I 
would  advise  our  student,'*  he  says  in 
one  place,  "  that  when  he  shall  be 
esaUed  and  armed  to  set  upon  the  year 
bookes,  or  reports  of  law,  that  he  be 
furnished  with  all  the  whole  course  <tf 
Uie  law,  that  when  he  heereth  a  case 
vouched  and  applyed  either  in  West- 
miiisttf  Hall,  (whore  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  be  a  diligent  hearer,  and  ob« 
server  of  cases  of  law,)  or  at  readings 
or  other  exercises  of  iMamiaag,  be  may 
finde  out  and  read  the  case  so  vouched; 
for  that  will  both  fissten  it  in  his  me- 
mory, and  bt  to  him  as  good  as  an 
exposition  of  that  case.  But  that  most 
not  hinder  his  timely  and  orderly  read- 
ing, which  (all  excuses  set  apart)  he 
must  bind  hisiseUe  unto ;  fiir  there  be 
two  Ihings  to  be  avoyded  by  him,  as 
enemies  to  teammg,  prapoHera  lectio 
and  prapt9fmn  prasn's.**  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  it  was  thus  he  himself 
acquired  ftat  fund  of  legal  knowledge, 
lor  which  he  was  remarkable  even 
while  he  oontiiiued  a  student.  In  tins 
oapaotty  he  remained  during  six  years; 


he  rapidly  attained  a  d€^;ree  of  repute 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  oth^ 
barrister  of  the  same  age  and  standing 
at  the  bar.  His  practice,  in  conse- 
quenee,  daily  increased ;  and  he  was  al 
length  retained  as  counsel  in  almosi 
every  cause  of  importance  that  waft 
tried  in  Westminster  HalL  He  beeamt 
recorder  of  the  cities  of  Norwich  and 
Coventry,  then  solicitor  to  the  queen, 
and  afterwards  attorney-general.  His 
career  was  equally  successful  in  parlia-. 
ment  He  was  returned  by  the  free^ 
holders  of  Norfolk  as  knight  of  the 
slure ;  and  in  1592.  was  made  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  increase  of  his  fortune,  which» 
k  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  ori*^. 
ginally  considentble,  more  than  kept 

r 8  with  his  preferment  8oon  aften 
had  been  oaUed  to  the  bar,  he  had. 
contracted  a  marriage  with  a  lady  oC 
the  ancient  and  highly  connected  fami^ 
of  the  Paston*s ;  and  he  receivod  wita 
her  a  fortune,  soeh  as  was  considePBd 
at  that  time  a  very  large  one,  no  less  ai 
sum  than  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
After  her  death*  which  occurred  whte 
he  was  attorney-gencrai,  he  formed 
anodier  no  less  advantageous  aUtanoe- 
(1598)  with  the  daughter  of  the  cele<^ 
brated  Lord  Buxleigfa.  This  ladv,  who 
was  the  widow  of  Sir  Wiliiam  Hattoiu 
also  brou^  him  a  eonsideraUe  addi# 
tion  to  his  property,  as  well  as  to  his 
consequenoe;  but  his  marriage  witb 
her  was  not  productive  of  donsestio 
happiness.  The  eefebratkm  of  the  oe-^ 
remony  involved  the  parties  in  seoui 
difficult.     Notwithstanding  the  seve« 


mr  which  tune,  in  co»5idcr«tk>n  of  his  *rity  with  which  Anshibisk^  WItttgifl 
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had  shown  himulf  disponed  to  treat  al 
those  ytho  were  privv  to  marriaf^s 
terfonned  in  an  irregular  manner,  this 
had  been  solemnized  m  a  private  house, 
without  a  lieence  being  previously  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose;  and  notwith* 
standing  the  footing  of  acquaintance,  if 
not  of  mtimacy,  on  which  that  prelate 
stood  with  r^;ara  to  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, the  act  of  contumacy  was  not  passed 
over.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  in 
the  ecdesiastical  court  against  all  the 
parties  concerned,  among  whom  was 
Lord  Burleigh  himself.  The  oonse- 
duences  might  have  beeil  serious,  had 
ine  authority  of  the  church  been  exerted 
tb  the  utmost  on  the  occasion ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  suit  was  commenced 
merely  for  the  sake  of  public  exam- 
ple, and  the  penalties  mcuired  were 
cventuallv  remitted.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  tnat  the  cause  assigned  for  this 
lenity  was,  ^at  the  offence  had  been 
committed  through  ignorance  of  the  law. 

Meantime  the  professional  duties  of 
flie  attorney-general  were  prosecuted 
with  unremitted  attention;  and  it  is 
supposed,  that  in  addition  to  the  func- 
tions which  belonged  to  his  office,  he 
had  other  occupations  to  enq>loy  his  at- 
tention in  private,  being  frequently  con- 
sulted by  the  queen's  council  in  matters 
only  indirectly  connected  with  his  public 
duties.  But,  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  avocations,  ne  found 
time  in  1600  to  ]jublish  the  first  of  the 
eleven  parts  of  ms  Reports,  the  remain- 
der of  which  were  completed  diuring  the 
subsequent  reign. 

In  tne  same  year  occurred  the  me- 
morable trial  of  the  Earls  of  Essex 
ind  Southampton,  for  high-treasim.. 
They  had  been  puilty  not  only  of  con- 
9pirmff  against  the  government,  but  of 
actuaUy  exciting  the  citizens  to  revolt 
and  insurrection,  with  the  intent  (as  the 
indictment  set  forth)  of  compassing  the 
queen's  death.  The  case  for  the  pro- 
secution was,  of  comrse,  conducted  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  by  the  attomey- 

feneral :  but  he  acquired  little  crecUt  by 
is  conduct  on  the  occasion.  It  is  true 
^t,  according  to  the  general  practice 
Of  that  time,  state  prisoners  were  com- 
monly treated  with  a  degree  of  harsh- 
ness and  severity  quite  incompatible 
with  the  Just  and  benevolent  axiom  of 
the  English  law,  which  supposes  every 
Reused  party  innocent  until  the  charges 
brought  against  him  have  been  con- 
firmed by  a  verdict.  The  person  to  bt 
put  on  ius  trial  was  thrown  into  prison 


without  the  formality  of  an  indietment 
When  oonfibed,  he  was  allowed  neither 
pen,  ink,  nor  paper;  his  fiiends  and 
relations  were  d^ied  access  to  him; 
and  tin  the  time  of  his  appearing  in 
court  he  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of 
every  charge  that  was  to  be  brought 
forward  against  him.  He  was  not  al« 
lowed  to  have  any  previous  knowledge^ 
of  the  persons  who  were  to  compose 
tiie  jury,  though  his  right  of  ohalleng* 
ing  was  ahnost  the  only  privilege  he 
was  permitted  to  exercise ;  and  what* 
6ver  number  of  witnesses  the  crown 
might  tiiink  proper  to  produce  against 
him,  he  was  not  sufRn^  to  question^ 
fiiem,  or  reply  to  their  statements,  until 
tile  whole  case  for  the  prosecution  waa 
dosed.  In  short,  the  law  treated  the 
accused  in  every  respect  as  though  his 
eonvietion  had  already  taken  place, 
and  he  was  unworthy  to  be  considered- 
other  than  a  culprit.  The  formal  pro- 
ceedings in  court  were  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit  State  trials  were  habituatiy- 
conducted  with  a  want  of  liberality,  and 
even  of  decorum,  towards  those  who 
were  arraigned,  which  would  l>e  quite^ 
hitolerable  to  the  spirit  and  good  taste' 
of  the  present  age.  The  counsel  «p^ 
pointed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  crown* 
seldom  tiiou^ht  it  necessary  to  ap- 
pear, as  if»  m  pressing  their  aeeusa* 
fions  against  its  enemies,  they  were 
reluctantly  performing  a  pafinful  duty;, 
and  ftur  ft-om  endeavouring  to  mitigate 
by  the  mildness  of  thenr  deportment 
tiie  actual  severity  they  were  eaUed 
upon  to  exercise,  it  was  not  unusual 
with  them  to  aggravate  it  by  expres-* 
sions  of  personal  hostility  towards  the 
prisoners  on  trial.  The  common  pre- 
talence  of  this  practice  might,  per- 
haps, in  some  measure  excuse  (though 
it  certainly  cannot  justify)  Sir  Edward 
Coke  for  conforming  to  it.  But  he  caiN- 
ried  this  fault  even  nulher  than  his  eon^ 
temporaries.  In  the  nrosecution  of  thef 
Lords  Essex  and  floutnampton.  whethet' 
from  the  natural  violence  and  irritability 
of  his  temper,  or  from  a  desire  of  show- 
ing his  obsequiousness  to  the  queen  br 
his  treatment  of  her  enemies,  hebehaved' 
towards  the  two  accused  noblemen  with 
a  malignity  and  want  of  forbearance  tbaf 
not  only  tarnished  his  own  reputation, 
but  rather  injured  than  strengthened  the 
case  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands^ 
It  is  wdl  known  that  the  insurrection, 
which  formed  the  chief  ground  of  acctw 
sation  against  them,  was  too  pubKc  and 
too  notorious  not  tobefulW  eapoBe'of 
b2 
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being  proved  bjf  the  most  nnexceptioti- 
able  testimony ;  yet  Coke,  not  satisfied 
with  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses, 
interrogated  the  accomplices  of  the  trea- 
son, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  examine 
the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Sir  Walter  Raleich,  concerning  what 
he  had  indirectly  neard  on  the  subject 
of  the  alleged  consphiu^.  Each  of  the 
peers,  in  his  defence,  alluded  to  the 
marked  animosity  which  the  attomcnr- 
general  had  displayed  throughout  the 
trial;  and  Lord  Southampton,  address- 
ing  him,  said :  '*  You  uige  the  matter 
very  far,  and  you  wrong  me  therein ; 
my  blood  be  upon  your  head.** 

But  violent  and  intemperate  as  was 
the  bearing  of  Coke  in  prosecuting  this 
charge,  the  manner  in  which  he  treated 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  a  similar  occa* 
sion,  reflects  much  greater  disgrace  on 
his  character.  The  trial  of  that  justly 
celebrated  man  took  place  in  1603,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
He  was  accused  of  hi^h  treason,  in  com- 
passing and  imaginmg  to  depose  and 
destroy  the  king,  and  of  treaUnje^  with 
the  Spanish  ^vemment  for  assistance 
in  the  execuhon  of  his  purpose.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  either 
of  the  accusation  or  of  the  evidence 
that  was  adduced  to  support  it  What 
foundation  ever  existed  lor  the  charge, 
it  is  now,  as  indeed  it  appeared  at  me 
time,  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain; 
but  at  all  events  the  testimony,  by 
means  of  which  Su-  Walter  was  con- 
demned, was  entirely  illegaL  The  only 
direct  deposition  thi^  affected  his  inno- 
cence, was  that  of  Lord  Cobham,  who 
was  not  openly  produced  in  court  as  a 
witness,  and  who  had  made  a  solemn 
recantation  of  his  former  evidence. 
The  law  required  that  the  accused 
party  should  not  be  convicted  but  on 
the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses 
brought  face  to  face ;  on  this  the  pri- 
soner insisted  in  his  defence ;  but  this 
dear  and  explicit  rule  of  law  was  thought 
to  give  an  inconvenient  protection  to  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  sulject,  and  was 
accordingly  overruled  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  attomey-genei*al,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
show  that  the  statutes,  (5  and  6  Edward 
III.  cap.  11,)  by  which  it  is  expressly 
enacted  that  there  shall  be  two  wit- 
nesses in  cases  of  high  treason,  had  ever 
been  repealed.  He  merely  affirmed  in 
general,  that  the  law  was  altered ;  and 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  change* 
by  declaring  "that  the  crown  could  not 


stand  a  vear  upon  the  king  his  mcster*< 
head,  if  a  traitor  could  not  be  con- 
demned   by  circumstances.**    By  this 
corrupt    and  disgraceful   artifice.   Sir 
Edward  Coke  not  only  succeeded  in 
procurinf^  the  condemnation  of  Raleigh, 
but  furnished  a  precedent,  by  means  of 
whidi  at  after  periods  many  other  per- 
sons   accused  of   high  treason  were 
ni\justly  and  unlawfully  convicted.   His 
deportment  towards  his  illustrious  vic- 
tim during  the  trial,  was  not  less  dero- 
gatory to  the  digni^  of  his  own  office, 
9ian  ofi^sive  to  decorum,  and  even  in- 
sulting to  the  court  He  loaded  tliis  ac- 
compushed  gentleman  and  scholar  with 
abuse  and  scurrility;  called  him  the 
most  notorious  traitor  that  ever  came 
to  the  bar :  a  monster,  a  viper,  a  spider 
of  hell,  a  damnable  atheist  one  who 
had  an  English  face,  but  a  Spanish 
heart;     and   carried   the    licence   of 
speech,  which  the  custom  of  that  time 
in  some  degree  authorized,  to  an  extent 
that  had  never  before  been  attempted. 
The  calmness  and  self-possession  of  the 
accpmplished  individual  to  whom  these 
epidiets  were  applied,  served  to  make 
the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  attor- 
ney-general i^pear  more  odious  by  the 
contrast.     The  following  specimen  of 
a  dialogue  that  took  place  between 
the  accuser  and  the  accused,  places  the 
difference  in  a  sufficiently  strong  light. 
After  calmly  listening  to  a  long  strain 
of  scurrility  and  invective.  Sir  Walter 
observed : 

"  You  speak  mdiscreetly,  barbarously, 
and  uncivilly.** 

Coke.  "  1  want  words  to  express  thy 
viperous  treasons.** 

Rcdeigh.  "  I  think  you  want  words 
indeed ;  for  you  have  spoken  one  thing 
half  a  dozen  times.** 

Coke,  "  Thou  art  an  odious  Mow : 
thy  name  is  hateful  to  all  England  for 
thy  pride." 

Raleigh,  **  It  will  go  nigh  to  prove 
a  measuring  oast  between  you  and  me, 
Mr.  Attorney.'* 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
throughout  this  trial  must  have  been 
recollected  by  Bacon,  when,  at  a  later 
period,  he  observed  to  him :  *'  As  in 
your  pleadings  you  were  wont  to  insult 
over  misery,  and  to  inveigh  bitterly  at 
the  persons,  which  bred  you  many  ene- 
mies,  whose  poison  yet  swelleth,  and 
the  effects  now  appear;  so  you  are  still 
wont  to  be  a  httle  careless  in  this 
point  to  praise  or  disgrace  upon  slight 
grounds^  and  that  f ometiaaies  untruly. 
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•ao  ^tt$kycnatwptt(A  or  eommendations 
mre  for  the  most  part  neglected  and 
condemned;  when  the  censure  of  a 
judge,  coming  slow  but  sure,  should  be 
«  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to 
the  virtuous.  You  will  jest  at  any  man 
in  public,  without  respect  of  the  per- 
son's dignity  or  your  own:  this  dis- 
graceth  your  gravity,  more  than  it  can 
ikdvance  the  oi»nien  of  your  wit ;  and 
so  do  all  actions  which  we  see  you  do 
directly  with  a  touch  of  vain-gloiy» 
having  no  respect  to  the  true  end.'* 

From  the  tenour  of  these  remarks, 
wluch  were  addressed  to  Coke  under 
the  form  of  "  an  expostulation,**  it  will 
he  perceived  that  ne  was  not  up<m 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  illustrious 
personage  who  afterwards  became  Lord 
Chanceuor.  Though  the  want  of  amity 
between  them  may,  no  doubt,  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  insolent 
and  haughty  bearing  of  the  attomqr- 
general,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a 
reeling  of  jealousy,  wholly  unworthy  of 
such  a  character  as  Bacon*s  is  usually 
rq>resented,  wasprobablythechief  cause 
of  it.  But,  to  whichever  of  the  two  the 
original  wron^  be  imputed,  it  is  certain 
that  their  dislike  of  each  other  shortly 
became  mutual,  and  was  at  length  in- 
creased to  undis^sed  animosity.  After 
the  specimen  which  has  been  just  given 
of  the  language  employed  bv  Coke, 
in  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleu;h, 
it  will  not  excite  much  surpise  to  find 
him  on  another  occasion  forgetful  of 
4ecorum  (at  least  as  decorum  is  at 
present  understood)  towards  his  own 
personal  enemy;  and  to  perceive  that 
the  same  ungovernable  warmth  of  tem- 
per which  he  had  before  exhibited  in  so 
disgraceful  a  manner,  should  again  give 
A  calm  opponent  a  decidied  advantage 
over  him.  Bacon  has  left  among  his 
works  a  short  tract,  entitled,  "  A  true 
remembrance  of  the  abuse  I  received 
«f  Mr.  Attomey-Ckneral,  publicly  in 
the  exchequer,  the  first  day  of  term ; 
for  the  truth  whereof  I  refer  myself  to 
all  that  were  present  :**  and  if  this  do- 
cument state  the  circumstances  cor- 
recUy,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
attorney-general  would,  m  evenr  point 
of  view,  bikve  done  wisely  if  he  had  re- 
trained from  provoking  such  an  adver- 
sary to  an  open  contest. 

Bacon,  who  was  then  at  the  bar,  had 
occasion  to  move  for  the  reseizure  of 
some  lands,  "  and  this,**  says  be, "  I  did 
in  as  gentle  and  reasonable  terms  a» 
might  ]^." 


**  Mr.  Attorney  kindled  at  it,  and  said: 
'  Mr.  Bacon,  if  you  have  any  tooth 
against  me,  pluck  it  out ;  for  it  will  do 
vou  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth  in  your 
head  will  do  you  good.*  I  answered 
coldly  in  these  very  words :  '  Mr.  At- 
torney, I  respect  you ;  I  fear  you  not  i 
and  the  less  you  speak  of  your  own 
greatness,  the  more  I  will  think  of  it* 

"  He  rq>lied : '  I  think  scorn  to  stand 
upon  terms  of  greatness  towards  you* 
who  are  less  than  little ;  less  than  the 
least;*  and  other  such  strange  li^t 
terms  he  gave  me,  with  that  insulting 
which  cannot  be  expressed. 

'*  Herewith  stirred,  yet  I  said  no  mo^ 
but  this :  '  Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  op- 
press me  so  far ;  for  I  have  been  vour 
better,  and  may  be  again,  when  it  please 
the  oueen.* 

**  With  this  he  spake,  ndther  I  nor 
himself  could  tell  what,  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  attorney-general ;  and  in  the 
end  bade  me  not  meddle  with  the 
queen's  business,  but  with  mine  own  i 
and  that  I  was. unsworn,  etc  1  tolc 
him,  sworn  or  unsworn  was  all  one  to 
an  honest  man ;  and  that  I  ever  set  my 
service  first  and  myself  second;  and 
wished  to  Qod  that  he  would  do  the 
like.** 

It  was  probably  in  reference  to  thia 
quarrel  that  Bacon  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  attorney-general : 

*'  I  thought  best,  once  for  all,  to  let 
you  know  m  plainness  what  I  find  of 
you,  and  what  you  shall  find  of  me* 
Vou  take  to  yourself  a  liberty  to  dis- 
grace and  disable  my  law,  my  expe- 
rience, my  discretion.  What  it  pleaseth 
you  I  pray  think  of  me ;  I  am  one  that 
know  both  mine  own  wants  and  other 
men's,  and  it  may  be,  perchance,  that 
mine  mend,  when  others  stand  at  a  stay. 
And  surely  1  may  not  endure,  in  pubhc 
place,  to  be  wronged  without  repelling 
the  same  to  my  best  advantage,  to  right 
mysel£  You  are  great,  and  therefore 
have  the  more  enviers,  which  would  be 

§lad  to  have  you  paid  at  another's  cost, 
lince  the  time  I  missed  the  8olicitor*a 
?lace,  the  rather  I  think  by  your  means* 
cannot  expect  that  you  and  I  shall 
ever  serve  as  attorney  and  solicitor  to- 
gether ;  but  either  to  serve  with  another 
Ht  your  remove,  or  to  step  into  some 
other  course;  so  as  I  am  more  free 
than  ever  I  was  firom  any  reason  of  un« 
worthy  conforming  myself  to  you,  mor^ 
than  general  good  manners,  or  your 
particular  good  usage  shall  provoke: 
and  ii  you  had  not  been  short-sight^ 
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ia^fonr  own  fertone,  «i  I  fhiak,  you 
might  have  hid  mort  of  me.  But  raat 
time  is  passed.  I  mite  not  this  to 
show  my  friends  what  a  brave  letter  I 
hvte  written  to  Mr.  Attorney ;  I  have 
none  of  those  humours,  fiut  that  I 
kave  written  is  to  a  good  end»  that  is, 
to  the  more  decent  earriage  of  my 
master*s  service,  and  to  our  particular 
better  understanding  one  of  another. 
This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answered  by 

ru  in  deed,  and  not  in  word,  I  suppose 
will  not  be  worse  fbr  us  botti ;  else  it 
il  but  a  few  lines  lost,  which  for  a 
much  smaller  matter  I  would  have  ad* 
ventured.- 

It  will  be  collected  from  these  pas- 
sages, that  Bacon  had  been  foiled  m  his 
endeavour  to  become  solicitor-general ; 
and  that  he  attributed  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  expectations  to  the  influence 
of  the  attorney-general.  As  this  cireum- 
itance  would,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, have  prevented  nim  from  holding 
the  post  of  solicitor  while  Coke  remained 
in  his  office.  Bacon,  who  was  always 
keenly  alive  to  his  own  interest,  sup- 
pressed his  persona]  dislike  of  his  enemy 
so  far  as  to  exert  himself  to  procure  his 
advancement.  Previous  to  the  trial  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  that  is,  almost  imme- 
diately after  tne  accession  of  James  I., 
Coke  had  received  the  honou/  of  knight- 
hood ^  and  it  is  to  l>e  supposed  that 
^e  active  exertions  which  he  subse- 
quently made  (1605)  in  the  prosecution 
•f  the  persons  connected  with  the  gun- 
powder treason,  had  ingratiated  him  in 
the  favour  of  that  monarch.  The  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  the  government,  and 
the  great  profession^  knowledge  which 
he  displayed  throughout  the  whole  of 
file  proceedings  connected  with  the 
conspiracy,  but  particularly  on  the  trial 
Of  the  Jesuit,  Garnet,  marked  him  as  a 
fit  subject  for  promotion.  Accordingly 
in  J  606,  (having  been  previously  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  serjeant  at  law,) 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  vacant 
place  of  attorney-general  was  at  the 
same  time  filled  by  Sir  Henry  Hobart, 
and  Bacon  became  solicitor. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  retained  his  situa- 
€on  of  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  during  upwards  of  seven  years. 
It  was  a  place  for  whi<ih  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law  eminently  qualified 
Wm;  and  though  he  was,  probably 
with  justice,  reproached  for  his  haughty 
and  unconciliating  deportment  on  the 
i>«nch,  it  appears  that,  upon  the  whole, 


the  manner  in  wfaidi  bt  au|iiUt4d  lilm* 
aelf  of  the  duties  of  his  office  gaioad 
him  the  highest  credit  Bacon,  mdeed, 
has  acouMd  him  of  making  the  law 
kan  too  much  to  his  opinion,  and  using 
h  as  a  double-edged  weapon ;  but  how- 
ever his  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralei^  may  seem  to  justify 
such  an  imputation,  there  is  certain^ 
no  proof  of  it  on  record,  and  the  general 
^aige,  eoming  from  such  a  quarter, 
cannot  be  entitled  to  implicit  credit  when 
unsupported  by  any  coiToboraliye  tts- 
timoay. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Edward 
Coke  ever  expressed,  or  even  enter>- 
tained,  a  wi^  to  be  removed  firom  the 
court  of  Common  I^eas,  unless  indeed 
there  might  have  been  an  opportunity 
of  raising  him  to  the  Woolsack.  But 
Bacon,  who  was  high  in  favour  at  court, 
had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  that  his 
enemy  should  be  preferred  to  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench,  as  by 
tliis  change  Sir  Henry  Hobart  mi^ht  be 
advanced  to  his  vacant  place  m  the 
Common  Reas,  and  the  office  of  at^ 
tomey-general  would  thereby  be  access 
sible  to  himself.  In  order  to  bring 
about  these  changes,  he  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  such  as,  according  t6 
our  present  notions,  must  appear  equally 
at  variance  with  discretion  and  with 
delicacy.  This  was  no  other  than  draw«. 
ing  up  a  tract,  of  which  the  purport 
DMiy  be  learned  from  the  title :  ••  Rea- 
sons why  it  should  be  exceeding  much 
for  his  Majesty's  service  to  remove  the 
Lord  Coke  from  the  place  he  now 
holdeth,  to  be  chief  justice  of  England, 
and  the  attorney  to  succeed  him.  and 
the  solicitor  the  attorney.**  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  document  contains 
an  indirect  eulogium  on  Coke's  beha^ 
viour  as  a  judge,  since  it  admits  that 
he  had  more  than  once  opposed  the 
views  of  the  king ;  a  line  of  conduct 
for  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
any  other  motive  than  fearless  and  un- 
compromising intOTity  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  Among  the  reasons 
urged  for  the  propriety  of  appjointing 
him  to  the  King's  Bench,  it  is  said  that : 
*•  The  remove  of  my  Lord  Coke  to  a 
place  of  less  profit,  though  it  be  with 
"his  will,  yet  will  be  thought  abroad  k 
kind  of  discipline  to  him  for  opposing 
himself  in  the  king's  causes;  the  ex- 
ample whereof  will  contain  others  in 
more  awe.**  And  in  another  place  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  poposed  changes 
«  will  strengthen   the   king's  causes 
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jpetiiif  tunotigst  the  jtlctoM ;  for  boOi 
m^  Lord  Coke  will  tfamk  himself  near  4 
\niTy  eounseIlor*9  plaoe,  and  thereupon 
torn  obsequious ;  and  the  attorney -ge*> 
iferal,  a  new  man,  and  a  grare  person^ 
in  a  judge's  place,  will  oome  in  well  to 
the  other,  and  hold  him  hard  to  it,  not 
without  emulation  between  them,  who 
shall  please  the  king  l>e8t**    It  is  to  ba 
supposed  that  these  reasons  had  their 
weight  with  James  I,   sinoe  we  Hud 
Coke  actually  appomted  chief  juetice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  (October  35th, 
1613,)  and  tfie  other  suggestions  of 
Bacon  also  compKed  with»  by  the  pro* 
motion  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart  and  him* 
^elf,  Sh*  Heray  Yelverton  being  preftr* 
red  to  the  Tacant  solicitorship.   Shortly 
afterwards.  Sir  Edward  was  iwom  a 
member  of  tfie  privy  council 
^    However,  this  change  of  place  had 
not  the  effect  whidi  Bacon  affected  to 
anticipate,  of  rendering  the  new  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  more  pliant 
and  obsequious.     He  never  suffered 
his  complaisance  for  the  king  to  l)ctray 
him  into  a  step  that  was  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  or  might  detract  from 
the  dignity  or  his  juoicial  office.    On 
one  particular  Occasion,  a  prosecution 
for   treason   being   in   contemplation 
against  a  minister  named  Peacham* 
who  had  written  certain  libdloas  pa»» 
sages  in  one  of  his  sermons,  the  kintf 
wished  to  have  the  private  opinions  cc 
all  the  judges  on  the  case,  befors  it  was 
officially  brought  uader  their  notice. 
Bacon  was  employed  to  sound  them  on 
the  subject,  and  he  encountered  little 
or  no  opposition  frt>m  «ny  of  them 
except    the  lord   chief  justice*      It 
was  Coke's  favourite  maum,  thoct  he 
was  a  judge  in  a  court  and  not  in  a 
chamber;    and  on  this   principle  he 
reftised  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  hit 
majesty ;  maintaining  that  sodi  a  mode 
of  taking  private  opinions  was  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  the  realm.   The  letters 
which  Bacon  wrote  to  the  kin^  on  this 
occasion  contain  some  ourious  mforma^ 
tion,  as  to  the  dexterity  heemployed  to 
gam  his  master*s  ends ;  but  it  was  with* 
out  e^ct.    He  aft  length  succeeded  in 
persuading  Coke  to  looK  over  the  papers 
connected  with  the  prosecution*  and 
afterwards,  l>y  dint  of  importunity,  ex- 
toried  from  him    an  answer  to  the 
questions  he  had  put ;  but  it  was  so 
unsatisfiMstory,  that  he  declared  to  the 
king  he  was  ^ad  for  his  own  exeuhjar 
tion  to  be  aUe  to  send  it  in  the  chief 
]itttke*e  own  hand-writiDs.   This  and 


otiicr  spirited  demoostrMtii>M  of  m$K^, 
integrity  are  the  more  Ukely  to  attraot. 
onr  admiration,  when  oontrasted  witt^ 
the  many  specimens  of  servility  dis* 
played  by    other  distinguished   cha*. 
raotsrs  during  the  same  reism-    The 
diftrence  plamly  shows,  that  Coke  waa 
rising  superior  to  the  willing  obsequi* 
ousness  which  was  the  vice   of  his 
time;  a  vice  that  has  left  somethio|> 
of  its  stain  on  the  history  of  his  own 
early  career^  whatever  the  ^eral  in* 
dependenee  of  his  conduct  m  his  ma* 
turer  years  may  have  done  towards 
obliterating  it.    It  is  to  be  recollected, 
^at  at  tms  period  he  had  perhaps 
stronger  indocements  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  to  court  the  favour  of 
his  sovereign*  The  continuance  of  hie 
office  was   dependent    solely  on  th^ 
king's  will ;  and,  as  the  chancellorship 
might  be  expected  shortly  to  be  vacant* 
there  was  on  one  hand  a  prospect  of 
further  preferment   as  a  reward  fbr 
obedicnceY  on  the  other,  the  risk  of  dis- 
grace as  a  mmidunent  for  refractory 
l>ehaviour.    To  the  honour  of  Cokd». 
however,  he  disregarded  every  considera- 
tion but  that  of  duty.   One  instance,  in- 
deed, is  reoordedoi  his  having  judicially, 
promulgated  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
those  unjust  and  arbitrary  expedients  for 
raising  supplies  which  went  by  the  very 
ias^propnate  name  of  benevolences; 
and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  con«. 
duet  in  this  particular,  whatever  might 
be  the  real  motive  of  it,  was  in  ento% 
exoellently  cah)ulated  to  propitiate  the 
good  graces  of  James ;  but  there  are 
several  other  circumstances  which  go. 
to  prove  that  his  general  behaviour  oiv 
the  bench  was  any  thing  but  that  of  at 
courtly  sycophant   He  never  descended 
m  this  respect  so  low  as  Bacon,  whose 
•nbservieney  to  the  will  of  the  king  waa 
indeed  unbounded ;   and  it  is  singular, 
that  the  arts  which    this   intriguing 
oourtier  waa  constantly  and  success- 
fiilly  employing  to  ii\jure  Coke  in  the 
king's  estimation,  were  such  as  cannot 
but  have  a  directly  contrary  effect  with 
'  to  the  estimation  of  disinterested 
.    This  has  been  already  exem- 
by  the  arguments  which  he  used 
to  procure  the  removal  of  his  enemy 
fhm  the  Common  Pleas  to  the  King'a 
Bench ;  and  a  letter  whidi  he  wrote  to 
Kin£  James  (in  1616)  in  order  to  dis^ 
auim  him  from  appointing  Sir  Edward 
,to  succeed  Lord  £lksmere  on  the  wool-^ 
aa^,  affords  another  instance  of  the 
«mie  kind.    In  this  letter*  after  euume* 
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ntinr  several  reetons,  which  do  great 
credit  to  the  person  whose  adTancement 
tfiey  were  intended  to  prevent,  he  coo- 
dudes  :  *'  La^y,  popular  men  are  no  sure 
mounters  for  your  mijesty*s  saddle.** 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  having  acted  a 
part  that  rendered  him  highly  wmoxious 
to  the  king,  are  the  dispute  concerning 
the  power  of  the  Chancery  and  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  commendaim ;  both 
memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
English  jurisprudence.  The  particulars 
of  both  were  oriefly  as  follows. 

The  ooiurt  of  Chancery  had  long  ex- 
ercised a  jurisdiction,  which  though  now 
conceded  to  it,  had  been  the  su^ect  of 
frequent  complaint,  and  formed  one  of 
the  articles  against  Wolsey,  of  revising 
and  oorrectini^  judgments  which  had 
been  obtained  m  the  courts  of  common 
law.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  James 
that  this  privilege  had  been  seriously 
Called  in  question ;  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  particularly  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  who  were  extremely  tena- 
cious of  the  authority  of  their  court» 
then  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
Chancery  had  no  such  right,  and  that  an 
appeal  from  a  judgment  at  law  could  not 
legtdly  be  made,  except  to  parliament 
Their  doctrine  was  founded  on  the 
words  of  one  of  the  statutes,  which  were 
framed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I1I» 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ^ipeals  to 
the  courts  of  Rome.  This  statute,  with* 
•ut  distinctly  specifying  the  papal  courts, 
mcluded  them  in  a  general  enactment, 
which  provided  that  whosoever  should^ 
after  the  delivery  of  a  judgment  in  tiie 
king's  courts,  impeach  its  authority  in 
any  other  court,(tffi  anUrui  court,)  shoukl 
kicur  the  penalties  of  a  prmmunire. 
According  to  this  express  declaration  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  court  of  Chancery  over 
matters  which  had  been  already  ad- 
adged  in  the  courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas  was  held  to  be 
entirely  illegal;  and  in  pursuance. of 
this  doctrine  Judge  Croke,  in  hisdiarge 
to  the  grand  jurors  of  Middlesex,  di- 
Tected  them  to  present  any  persons  who 
might  have  called  the  judgments  of 
those  courts  in  question.  Invo  recent 
eases,  in  which  appeal  had  been  made 
to  the  chancellor,  were  selected  for  an 
example ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
all  the  parties  who  had  been  privy  to 
the  proceedings^  including  solidttnrs;* 
•uitors,  officers  of  the  coivt,  and  even 
a  master  in  Chancery,  shoukl  be  m- 


dicted  on  the  flatnfte  of  Bdaraid  IIL 
However,  as  in  consequence  of  soma 
fraudulent  means  employed  by  the  par* 
ties  to  the  original  smt  at  law,  those  tw» 
cases  happened  to  have  been  very  errone- 
ously and  unjustly  deckled  by  the  Kin^'a 
Bench,  they  only  served  to  exemplify- 
the  expediency  or  the  interference  of  the 
court  of  Chancery;  and  the  grand 
jurors  resolutely  jiersisted  in  reiusinc^ 
to  bring  in  the  bills  required  of  them. 

This  unusual  afBedr  excited  a  \eef 
considerable  degree  of  interest;  anol 
a  sovereign  so  tenacious  of  his  prero- 
^tive  as  James,  was  not  likely  to  let 
it  proceed  further  without  his  inter- 
ference.  As  Lord  EUesmere  was  at  the 
time  unequal  to  the  task  of  defendins^ 
the  cause  of  his  court,  being  afflicted 
with  an  illness  whkh  was  hourly  ex- 
pected to  prove  fiftal,  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  reviewed  by  commis- 
sioners whom  his  majesty  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  According  to  the  memo- 
rial which  was  drawn  up,  or  at  least 
corrected,  by  Bacon,  it  iq)pears  that  the 
investigation  was  conducted  with  great 
dehberation  and  impartiality.  Care  was 
first  taken  to  examine  whether  the  chan- 
cellor had  been  in  feult:  that  is,  whe- 
ther his  course  of  prooeeoing  in  the  two 
cases  which  had  formed  the  subject  of 
dispute,  had  not  been  conformable  to 
acknowledged  authority  and  precedent. 
The  report  of  the  commissioners  certi- 
fied, "  that  the  precedents  of  that  kmd 
were  many  and  precise  in  the  point, 
and  constant,  and  in  good  times,  uid 
allowed  many  times  by  tne  judges  them- 
selves.*' The  question  was  Uien  put, 
"Whether,  upon  ^iparent  matter  of 
equity,  which  the  judges  of  the  law  by 
their  place  and  oath  cannot  meddle 
with  or  relieve,  if  a  judgment  be  once 
passed  at  common  law,  the  subiect 
shall  perish,  or  that  the  Chancery  shall 
relieve  him  ?  and  whether  there  be  any 
statute  of  pramunire,  or  other,  to  re- 
strain this  power  in  the  chancellor?" 
Upon  mature  consultation  and  advice 
the  answer  was,  that  **  the  Chancery  was 
not  restrained  by  any  statute  in  that 
case."  The  clerks  of  the  Kinp^'s  Bench 
were  next  desired  to  search  for  nrece- 
dents  of  indictments  against  the  Chan- 
cery ;  and  on  their  dwlaring  that  they 
were  able  to  find  only  two,  and  those 
merelv  of  indictments  offered  or  found, 
on  which  there  had  been  no  further 
proceeding,  his  nuuesty  (in  the  words  of 
the  memorial)  **  thought  then  it  was 
time  to  question  the  misdemeanor  and 
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^Ofnfempt  m  soandiii&nig^  sod  di^ 
mi(  his  justice  in  that  high  court  of 
Chancery  in  so  odious  a  manner/* 
Proceedings  were  therefore  instituted 
in  the  star-chamber  agamst  the  offend- 
ers, and  the  conduct  of  the  judges  of 
tiie  King*s  Bench  w^s  refenred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  council  table. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  course 
pursued  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  his 
associates  on  this  occasion  was  highly 
discreditable  to  them.  The  whole  dis- 
pute, as  Blackstone  justly  remarks,  did 
not  tend  much  to  the  advancement  of 
justice;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  violent 
measures  adopted  for  the  sake  of  assert- 
ing the  independence  of  the  King's 
Bench,  were  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  moderation  and  'decorum  which 
ought  ever  to  characterise  the  measures 
sanctioned  by  courts  of  justice.  How- 
ever, the  proceeding  at  lei^  shows 
that  Coke  was  not  the  servile  minister 
of  the  king's  will ;  and  his  conduct  in 
the  case  of  the  oammendams,  for  which 
he  was  arraigned  at  the  council  table  at 
the  saiAe  time  as  for  the  other  offence, 
will  he  allowed  to  merit  unqualified  ad- 
miration. 

The  practice  of  giving  livings  in  com- 
mendam  was  usually  adopt^  by  the 
crown  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the 
profits  of  poor  bishoprics,  or  m  some 
mstances  of  poor  benefices.  It  could 
only  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  livings 
to  which  the  right  of  presentation  haS, 
either  byla]^  or  otherwise,  devolved 
ni>on  the  king;  when  the  sovereign 
might  recommend  a  clerk  as  a  fit  per- 
son to  discharge  the  duties  till  such 
time  as  a  new  incumbent  could  be 
regularly  appointed.  Now  it  happened 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  writ  of  quare 
irnpedit*  brought  against  the  Bishop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  he  held  the  living  in  dis- 
pute in  commendam ;  and,  among  other 
Important  points  of  law  which  were  in- 
volved in  trie  discussion  of  the  case,  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  grant  comrnen- 
danu  was  called  in  c^uestion.  The  king, 
who  perhaps  anticipated  what  would 
happen,  had  ordered  secretary  Win- 
wood,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Dr.  Bilson,  to  attend  in  court  during 
the  trial,  and  make  a  report  to  him  ^ 
the   proceedmgs.     The  pishop   alone, 

*  iiwart  inpHit ;  iiterallj,  wkere/yre  kg  fnventt. 
The M  two  wordu  give  the  iiane  to  tbo  writ  u  which 
tktjr  ooear.  It  w  ^nmitd  sfainst  nmj  om  who,  bj 
wrongfqlljr  procnnof  a  clerk  to  bo  uwdtvtod  io  » 
Taeaat  beneiice,  prtvenU  the  real  proprietor  of  tho 
•AvowMR  frofl^  esweimaf  kit  r^t  of  ptwitatJQB. 


however,  was  preseni  ttt  Hie  bearing  of 
the  cause,  and  he  gave  his  maj^ty  to 
understand  th&tSeijeant  Chibome,  who 
fljqgued  against  the  c(nnmendams,  had 
maintained  several  positions  prejudicial 
to  the  royal  prerogative ;  among  others* 
that  the  King  had  only  power  to  grant 
eommendams  in  case  or  necessity,  which 
necessity  could  never,  in  faA^  exist, 
since  no  clerk  was  bound  to  keep  hos- 
pitality above  his  means.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  information,  the  attomey*eeneral« 
Bacon,  was  immediately  directed  to  ac- 
quaint Sir  Edward  Coke  that  it  was  the 
king's  pleasure  all  further  proceedings 
in  the  cause  ^ould  be  stayed  till  the 
judges  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  his  majesty  on  the 
subject.  At  Coke*s  desire  a  similar 
intimation  was  officially  sent  to  all  the 
other  judges,  and  they  assembled  toge* 
ther  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  as  to 
the  course  th^  shoukl  pursue.  The 
result  of  their  deliberation  was  a  resolu- 
tion to  act  in  every  respect  as  thou^ 
they  had  received  no  notice  to  suspend 
the  proceedings :  and  a  letter  was  de- 
spatched to  James,  who  was  then  absent 
from  London,  containing  a  firm  but  re- 
spectful remonstrance  against  the  com- 
mand that  had  been  addressed  to  them, 
tog^er  with  their  reasons  for  not  ob^- 
ing  it  The  letter,  which  is  signed  by 
all  the  twelve  judges,  bears  such  ho* 
nourable  testimony  to  their  integrity 
and  independence ;  and  the  answer  of 
James  is  so  characteristic  of  the  notions 
entertained  by  that  weak  monarch  on 
the  subject  of  his  prerogative,  that  both 
deserve  to  be  quoted  at  length. 

"  Most  dread,  and  most  gracious 
Sovereign 

"It  may  please  your  most  excellent 
majesty  to  be  advertised  that  this  letter 
here  indosed  was  delivered  unto  me 
your  chief  justice,  on  Thursday  last  in 
the  afternoon,  by  a  servant  of  vour  ma- 
jesty's attorney-general;  and  letters  of 
the  like  effect  were  on  the  day  following 
sent  from  him  by  his  servant  to  us  your 
majest/s  justices  of  every  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster.  We  are,  and  ever  will 
be  ready  with  all  faithful  and  true  heart, 
according  to  our  bounden  duties,,  to 
serve  and  obey  your  majesty,  and  think 
Aurs^ives  most  happy  to  spend  our 
times  and  abilities  to  do  your  majesty 
tr\ie  and  fsithful  service  in  this  present 
cas0\nentionedin  this  letter.  What  in- 
formation hath  been  made  unto  you, 
whereupon  Mr.  Attorney  doth  ground 
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Mr  WHxti^m  th^  nport  of  the  Bvkop 
of  WiAtM,  we  know  not ;  this  we  know* 
that  the  tme  snbstsnce  of  the  cauee 
enmmahly  U  tliis:  it  consisteth  princi-i 
pally  upon  the  ooiMtroetion  of  two  acts 
«f  parliament,  the  one  of  the  twenty-llAh 
year  of  King  Edwsrd  III,  and  the  other 
U  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  King  Heniy 
VIII,  whereof  your  msjesty's  judges, 
ifpOQ  their  oaths,  and  according  to 
Jiheir  best  knowledge  and  learaing, 
jtfe  bound  to  deUyer  then:  true  un» 
derstanding  fiuthfiilly  and  uprightly; 
«nd  ^e  case  between  two  for  private 
intertst  and  inheritanee  earnestly  call- 
ed for  justice  and  expedition.  We 
lM)ld  it  our  duty  to  inform  your  majesty, 
that  our  oath  is  in  these  express  words  i 
tiiat  in  case  any  letters  come  unto  us 
contrary  to  law,  that  we  do  nothing  l^ 
euoh  letters  but  certify  your  majesty 
thereof^  end  go  forth  to  do  the  law,  not*, 
withstanding  the  same  letters.  We  have 
advisedly  considered  of  the  said  letter  of 
3Ar.  Attorney,  and  with  one  ccmsent  do 
hold  the  same  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and 
ffueh  as  we  could  not  yield  to  the  same  by 
odr  oath ;  assuredly  persuading  ourselves 
that  your  majesty  being  truly  informed 
that  it  standeth  not  with  your  royal  and 

S^t  pleasure  to  give  way  to  them,  and 
owing  your  majesty*s  zeal  to  justice 
to  be  most  renowned,  therefore  we 
teve,  according  to  our  oaths  anddutiea, 
at  the  very  day  prefixed  the  last  term, 
proceeded,  and  thereof  certified  your 
majesty,  and  shall  ever  pray  to  the 
Aln^ty  fbr  your  msjesty  in  all  ho* 
Aour^  health,  and  happiness,  to  reign 
over  us.** 

Seijeaot**  Inn,  SSth  April,  1616. 

"  James  Rex^ 
"  Trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellors, 
and  teiisty  and  well-bdoved,  we  greet 
you  well.  We  perceive,  by  your  letter, 
that  you  eonoeive  the  commandment 
given  you  by  our  attorney-general  in 
our  name  to  have  proceeded  upon 
wrong  information :  but  if  you  list  to 
remember  what  princely  care  we  have 
ever  had,  since  our  coming  to  this 
erown,  to  see  justice  duly  administered 
to  our  subjects  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, and  how  far  we  have  ever  be^n 
from  urging  the  delay  thereof  in  any 
sort,  you  may  safely  persuade  your- 
seWes  that  it  was  no  small  reason  that 
moved  us  to  send  you  that  direetion. 
You  might  very  well  have  spared  your 
labour  in  informing  us  of  the  nature  of 
vour  oath,  for  although  we  never  stu* 
med  tHe  oomn^ii  law  of  £D|^aiid,  fH 


we  are  not  ignorsfiityf  aiqrp^iotewfaig)^ 
belong  to  a  king  to  know ;  we  are  there^ 
fore  to  inform  you  hereby,  that  we  aro 
far  from  crossing  or  ddaying  any  thing 
wliich  may  bdong  to  the  mterest  of  any 
private  pcurty  in  this  case ;  but  we  can- 
not be  contented  to  suffer  the  preroga- 
tive ro^  of  our  crown  to  be  wounde<l 
through  the  sides  of  a  nrivate  person : 
we  have  no  care  at  all  which  of  the  par* 
ties  shall  win  this  process  in  this  case» 
so  that  right  prevail,  and  that  justice  ba 
truly  administered.    But  on  the  other 
side  we  have  reason  to  foresee  that  no- 
thing be  done  in  this  case  which  may 
wound  our  prerogative  in  general ;  ana 
therefore  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that 
nothing  shall  be  debated  amongst  you 
whidi  may  concern  our  general  power 
of  givil^:  eommendamf,  we  desire  not 
the  parties  to  have  one  hour*s  delay  of 
justice:  but  that  our  tnrwogative  shoul4 
not  be  wounded  in  that  regard  for  all 
times  hereafter,  upon  pretext  of  private 
persons'  interest,  we  sent  you  that  direc- 
tion, which  we  account  as  well  to  be 
wounded  if  it  be  publicly  disputed  upon* 
as  if  any  sentence  ^ere  given  against  it  f 
we  are  therefore  to  admonish  you  that, 
since  the  prerosntive  of  our  crown  hatb 
been  more  boldiy  dealt  withal  in  WesU 
minster  Hall,  during  the  time  of  our 
reign,  than  ever  it  was  before  in  the 
reigns   of  divers  princes   immediately 
pr^eding  us,  that  we  will  no  longer  en-, 
dure  that  popular  and  unlawful  liberty} 
and  therefore  we  were  justly  moved  to 
send  you  that  direction  to  forbear  to 
meddie  in  a  cause  of  so  tender  a  natvira 
till  we  had  further  thought  upon  it  We 
have  cause  indeed  to  rejoice  at  3^our 
seal  for  your  speedy  execution  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  we  would  be  fflad  that  all  our 
subjects  mi^t  so  find  the  fruits  thereof 
as  that  no  pleas  before  you  were  of 
older  date  than  this  is«    But  as  to  your 
argument,  which  you  found  upon  your 
oath,  you  give  our  predecessors,  who 
first  founded  the  oath,  a  very  charitable 
meaning,  in  perverting  then*  intention 
and  zeu  to  justice,  to  make  a  weapon  of 
it  to  use  against  their  successors ;  for 
although  your  oath  be,  that  you  shall 
not  daay  justice  between  any  private 
persons  or  parties,  yet  it  was  not  meant 
mat  the  ku:^  should   thereby  receive 
harm  beforene  be  forewarned  thereof; 
neither  can  you  deny  but  that  every 
term  you  will,  out  of  your  own  discre- 
tions, for  reasons  known  imto  you,  put 
off  either  the  hearing  or  determining  of 
any  (vdiAaiy  cause  ^tvrixt  private  per- 
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sihstlfl  ttte  imxt  teiu  toUowiiiff.  Our 
lileasurt  therefore  is,  who  are  the  head 
«nd  fountain  of  justice  under  QoA  in 
#ur  dominions^  and  we  out  of  our  abso- 
lute power  and  authority  royal  do  com- 
inand  you,  that  ]rou  forbear  to  meddle 
any  farther  in  tmi  i^ea  till  our  coining 
to  town,  and  that  out  of  our  own  mouth 
you  hear  our  pleasure  in  this  buainess, 
which  we  do  out  of  the  care  we  have, 
tfiat  our  prero(|[atite  may  not  receive  an 
unwitting  and  mdireot  blow,  and  not  to 
hinder  justice  to  be  administered  to  any 
private  parties,  which  no  importunities 
shall  persuade  us  to  move  you  in.  like 
as  only  for  the  avoiding  of  the  unrea^ 
sonable  importunity  of  suitors  in  their 
own  particular,  that  oath  was  by  otir 
predecessors  ordained  to  be  ministered 
unto  you.  So  we  wish  you  heartily 
well  to  fare. 

*' Postcript.^Yoxx  shall,  upon  the  re* 
eeipt  of  this  letter,  call  our  attorney- 
general  unto  you,  who  will  inform  you 
of  the  particular  points  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  be  disputed  of  in  this  caser 

Shortly  after  this  correspondence  the 
king  returned  to  London,  and  the  twdve 
udges  were  immediately  summoned  be* 
fore  the  council  at  Whitehall  ( Jime  6th, 
1 61 6)  to  answer  for  their  <$ondnot.  His 
majesty  himself  recapitulated  the  prin^ 
cipid  circumstances  tliat  had  ooourred, 
and  commented  with  much  asperity  on 
the  liberties  that  had  been  taken  with 
his  prerogative.  With  the  formal  pe* 
danb7  for  which  he  was  oonspiou^^ 
ous,  he  divided  the  charges  against  them 
into  faults  of  matter  and  manner,  and 
those  of  matter  he  distinguished  into 
faults  of  omission  and  of  commission, 
llie  omission  consisted  in  not  interrupt* 
ing  and  reproving  the  barrister  who  had 
presumed  to  argue  against  his  mvrog^a- 
tive.  ^'He  had  observed,"  he  said, 
^that  ever  since  his  coming  to  the 
crown  the  popular  sort  of  lawyers  had 
been  the  men  that  most  affirontedly  in 
Idl  parliament  had  trodden  upon  his 
prerogative,  which  being  most  contraiy 
to  their  vocation  of  any  men,  since  the 
law  or  lawyers  can  never  be  respected 
if  the  king  be  not  reverenced;  it  did 
therefore  ^t  become  the  judges  of  any, 
to  check  and  bridle  such  impudent 
lawyers,  and  in  th^  several  benches  to 
disaraee  them  that  bear  so  little  respect 
to  tneir  king*s  authority/*  The  faults  of 
eommission  chiefly  regarded  the  letter, 
16  which  he  took  exceptions  both  in 
mMexondiorm;  ittaiatter»i)eeaatelie 


jdBmied  thai  tiM  delay  whiiii  hai  been 
recjuired  was  neither  unnecessary  nor 
unjust,  that  it  was  merely  sufficient  for 
maturity  of  advice ;  and  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  urgent  cause  for 
starring  the  proceedings,  than  the  con* 
suiting  with  the  king  in  a  case  whi^ 
BO  nMriv  concerned  the  crown.  **  As 
for  the  rorm  of  the  letter,  his  majesty 
noted  that  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  very 
indecent  and  unfit  for  subjects  to  dig*. 
obey  the  king's  commandment,  but 
most  of  aU  to  proceed  in  the  mean  time 
ftnd  to  return  to  him  a  bare  certificate  i 
whereas  the^r  ought  to  have  concluded 
with  the  laying  down  and  representing 
of  their  reasons  modestly  to  his  majesty 
why  they  should  proceed,  and  so  to  have 
submitted  the  same  to  his  princely  judg* 
ment,  expecting  to  hear  fit>m  him  who* 
ther  they  had  given  him  satisfiiction.** 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  m  coun«> 
dl,  firom  which  the  above  statement  is 
extracted,  goes  on  to  say,  that  imme- 
diately after  this  declaration  of  the  king 
the  twelve  judges  fell  on  their  knees  and 
acknowledged  their  error  as  to  the  form 
of  the  letter,  for  which  they  craved  his 
majesty's  gracious  fovour  and  pardon ; 
but  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  entered  into 
a  defSsnce  of  the  matter  of  it,  showing 
tiiat  the  delay  required  would  have  beea 
a  dday  of  justice,  and  therefore  contrary 
to  law  and4he  jiidge'soath.  After  some 
little  altercation  between  the  attorney*- 
general  and  the  lord  chief  justice,  tmt 
^omt  was  referred  to  the  decision  of 
Lord  Ellesmere,  who  i^ve  it  as  his  opi* 
nion  that  the  stay  which  had  been  r^* 
ouired  l)y  his  majesty  was  not  against 
the  law  nor  the  judge's  oath.  The  judges 
wore  then  severally  asked,  **  Whether  tf 
at  any  time,  in  a  case  depending  before 
them,  his  majesty  conceived  it  to  con*- 
cam  him  either  in  power  or  profit,  and 
thereupon  required  to  consult  with  them, 
and  that  they  riwuld  stay  proceedingt 
in  the  mean  time,  they  ought  not  to  stay 
accordingly?**  and  they  all,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  lord  chief  justice,  declared 
that  they  would.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke 
contented  himsdf  with  answering  that 
"  when  the  case  should  be  he  would  do 
that  which  shouki  be  fit  for  a  judge  to 
do.**  They  were  afterwards  dismissed; 
his  mqesty  c(Nnman(fing  them  **  to  keep 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  several 
courts,  not  to  sufiESer  his  prerogative  to 
be  wounded  by  rash  and  unadvised 
l^leading  before  them,  or  by  new  inven^ 
tion  of  law ;  for  as  he  well  knew  the 
IfQa .  and.  amsient  eomm<m  law  is  the 
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most  faroimble  for  tdngs  of  any  law  in 
the  world,  so  he  advised  them  to  apply 
their  studies  to  that  ancient  and  bert 
law,  and  not  to  extend  the  power  of  any 
other  of  their  courts  beyond  their  due 
limits,  following  the  precedents  of  their 
best  ancient  ju(%es,  in  the  times  of  the 
best  government;  and  that  then  they 
might  assure  then^ves  that  he,  for  his 
part,  in  his  protection  of  them,  and  ex- 
pediting of  justice,  would  walk  in  the 
steps  of  ancient  and  best  kings.**  They 
were  then  permitted  to  proceed  in  the 
cause,  which  was  finally  decided  against 
the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  un- 
justifiable attempt  to  corrupt  the  foun- 
tain of  public  justice  could  have  been 
made  without  exciting  among  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  disgust  and  disaffection  towards 
the  government  under  which  it  had 
originated.  But  we  should  ^atly  ex- 
aggerate the  effect  wMch  this  transact 
tibn  must  have  had  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large,  were  we  to  estimate  it 
according  to  what  we  might  conceive 
would  be  the  probable  consequences  of 
a  similar  occurrence  in  our  own  times. 
The  press  did  not  distribute  periodically 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  kingdom 
a  knowledge  of  those  affairs  in  which 
every  member  of  the  state  is  concerned ; 
nor  was  this  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  a  nature  such  as  necessarily 
to  attain  (like  the  case  of  the  ship 
money,  for  example)  immediate  pub- 
licity. But  this  adds  to  the  merit  of  Coke. 
He  could  not  have  been  excited  to  act 
thus  by  the  mere  wish  of  courting 
popularity.  Unfortunately,  too,  had 
he  been  inclined  to  search  for  prece- 
dents of  corruption  among  his  prede- 
cessors on  the  bench,  by  way  of  autho- 
rizing his  compliance  with  the  kin^*s 
wishes,  he  would  have  found  many  in- 
stances well  suited  to  his  purpose.  In- 
deed, obedience  to  the  wiU  of  the  sove- 
reign was  considered,  in  some  sort,  the 
duty  of  the  judges,  at  a  time  when  they 
held  their  offices  by  no  saf<^  tenure  than 
the  meanest  servant  of  his  household. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  was  perhaps  the  first 
who  set  the  example  of  strict  independ- 
ence on  the  bench.  After  the  Stuarts 
were  finally  driven  from  the  throne, 
and  a  rational  system  of  civil  liberty 
had  been  established,  it  was  wisely  con- 
sidered, that  the  surest  method  of  ensur* 
ins;  for  the  future  the  just  and  impartial 
aduninistration  of  the  laws«  would  be 
to  maintain,  in  their  utmost  purity,  the 


independence,  the' integrity,  kbi  the 
dignity  of  the  judges.  Accordingly; 
during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  it  waa 
enacted,  that  only  the  address  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  should  be  ci^ble 
of  procuring  their  removal  from  the 
bench.  Unfortunately  for  James,  and 
still  more  so  for  his  successor,  they 
could  never  understand  (what  it  now 
needs  no  argument  to  prove)  that  the 
honour  of  the  crown  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  can  mutually  support  each 
other. 

The  firm  and  resolute  conduct  of 
the  lord  chief  justice  had  given  great 
umbrage  to  the  king.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  weak  monarch,  in  addition  to 
his  othar  reasons  for  being  displeased 
with  Coke,  had  a  mean  j^ousy  of  the 
popularity  he  had  acquired.  It  was 
evident,  mdeed,  that  the  fearless  inte- 
grity which  had  thwarted  his  majesty's 
views  was  the  principal  cause  of  that 
popularity ;  and  the  circumstance  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  James,  who 
afterwards  remarked  that  Sir  Edward 
Coke  had  obtained  it  without  '*  having 
in  his  nature  one  part  of  those  things 
whidi  are  popular  in  men,  being  neither 
civil,  nor  affable,  nor  magnificent^  He 
had,  however,  taken  the  surest  means  to 
acquire  the  lading  and  deserved  esteem 
of  nis  countiymen.  This  was  not  the 
only  occasion  on  which  he  had  protected 
the  rights  of  the  nation  against  the  ar- 
bitraiy  and  unconstitutional  encroach- 
ments of  that  prerogative,  the  un- 
due exercise  of  whidi  alienated  from 
James  the  affiections  of  his  people,  and 
brought  his  successor  to  the  scaffold. 
He  had  more  than  once  countenanced 
appeals  to  the  King's  Bench  from  the 
judgments  of  the  commissioners  of 
sewers,  for  whom,  it  is  well  known,  ex- 
traordinary and  illegal  powers  had  been 
created.  The  privy  council  subsequently 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  hearing  com- 
plaints against  these  commissioners, 
and  several  persons  who  had  brought 
actions  against  them  at  common  law 
were  committed  to  prison;  but  these 
violent  measures,  though  not  openly 
resisted,  were  sufficiently  censured  by 
the  public  opinion  to  recall  the  memoiv 
of  the  obligations  due  to  him  who  had 
upheld  the  rights  of  the  people.  How- 
ever, those  actions  which  were  calculated 
to  excite  the  esteem  or  the  admiration 
of  the  fiiends  of  civil  liberty,  were  ex- 
actly those  which  were  most  likely  to 
imure  the  author  of  them  in  the  flavour 
of  James;  and  the  conduct  of  Coke, 
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with  ngkrd  to  the  Commissioners  of 
sewers,  had  been  such  as  particularly 
to  draw  down  on  him  the  enmity  of  th^ 
council. 

Nor  were  these  the  oi^  clouds  that 
were  lowerins^  over  him.  In  the  preced- 
ing year,  in  nis  capacity  of  lord  chief 
tstice,  he  had  been  actively  and  zea- 
usljT  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
atrocious  miurder  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.  In  the  course  of  the  inqmry 
which  took  place  relative  to  this  assas- 
sination it  was  proved  that  it  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  favourite,  Somerset, 
and  Lady  Essex,  between  whom  Over- 
buiy  had  discovered,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent,  an  illicit  intercoiurse.  The 
^rcumstances  of  the  case  were  pecu- 
liarly revolting.  The  victim  of  theu*  re- 
sentment had  been,  under  some  slight 
pretext,  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower;  and  the  lieutenant-governor 
was  induced  to  become  a  party  to  the 
plot  that  was  laid  for  his  destruction. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  he 
was  at  length  killed  by  a  violent  poison. 
The  crime  remained  some  years  un- 
punished, but  at  length  a  strict  inquiiy 
was  set  on  foot.  It  was  found  that  se- 
veral subordinate  agents  had  been  par- 
ticipators in  it,  and  these  suffered  the 
death  they  hadjustly  deserved.  Somer- 
set and  Lady  Essex  escaped  with  their 
lives ;  but  the  downfal  of  the  fsLvourite 
was  the  consequence  of  the  discoveryr; 
and  Coke,  who  had  been  inde&ti- 
gable  in  his  endeavours  to  detect  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime,  was  conse- 
quently in  no  small  decree  instrumen- 
tal in  procuring  his  disgrace.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  made  him 
many  and  very  powerful  enemies ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportuni^ 
which  now  presented  itself  for  poisoning 
the  ear  of  the  king  against  him.  In- 
deed, James  himself  is  supposed  to 
have  harboured  a  deep  feelmg  of  re- 
sentment against  the  lord  cliief  justice, 
on  account  of  certain  mysterious  hints 
which  are  said  to  have  escaped  him 
during  the  trial  of  Somerset  and  his 
aocomphces.  It  is  certain  that  whis- 
pers concerning  some  secret  transac- 
tion in  which  the  king  was  implicated, 
had  been  circulated  about  the  court 
soon  after  the  institution  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings u;ainst  the  murderers  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overfoury;  and  many  have 
not  scrupled  to  believe  (though  with- 
jwt   much  foundation  for  the  stoiy) 


that  they  related  to  the  poitfootng  of 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  the  young 
prince  Henry ;  a  crime  very  generaUy 
attributed  at  the  time  to  Viscountess 
Rochester,  though  James  (however 
unjustly)  has  not  entirely  escaped  the 
suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  death  of 
his  own  son.  It  was  natural  that  the 
persons  who  credited  and  gave  coun- 
tenance to  such  rumours  should  be 
personally  odious  to  the  king,  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  such  a  motive  ^ould 
have  weighed  with  him  even  stronger 
than  political  reasons,  when  he  deter- 
mined on  removing  Coke  from  his  post 
Sir  Geoiige  ViUiers  also,  who  afterwards 
became  Duke  of  Buckingham,  having 
been  thwarCed  by  the  chief  justice  in  his 
endeavours  to  procure  the  reversion  of 
a  lucrative  situation  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  did  not  neglect  an  occa- 
sion so  fiEivourable  for  the  exercise  of 
his  resentment,  which  his  influence  with 
James  rendered  sufficientiy  formidaUe. 
All  these  circumstances  combined  to 

groduce  Sir  Edward  Coke's  disjgjace; 
ut  the  avowed  cause  of  it  was  his  con 
duct  in  the  case  ofihecommendams.  For 
this  he  was  arrai^ed  in  theprivy-coun« 
cil.  The  accusation  against  him  was  re- 
duced to  three  heads :  1.  an  act  done; 
2.  speeches  of  high  contempt  uttered  in 
the  seat  of  justice ;  3.  uncomely  and  un- 
dutifiil  carriage  in  the  presence  of  his 
majesty,  the  privy-council,  and  judges. 
These  charges  having  been  officially  no- 
tified to  him,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1616, 
he  was  agidn  summoned  before  the 
council,  where,  on  his  knees,  he  received 
intimation  of  the  sentence  which  the 
king  had  passed  on  him.  The  substance 
of  it  was,  that  he  should  be  sequestered 
firom  tiie  council- table  till  his  majesty's 
pleasure  was  further  known ;  that  he 
sliould  forbear  from  riding  his  summer 
circuit  as  justice  of  assize;  and  that, 
durini^  the  vacation,  he  should  employ 
his  leisure  in  revising  and  correcting 
his  Reports,  in  which  the  pedantic  des- 
pot, James,  declared  that  Coke  had 
uttered  for  law  many  dangerous  con- 
ceits of  his  own,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
crown,  parliament,  and  subjects.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  one  of 
the  charts  brought  against  the  lord 
chief  justice  was,  that  his  coachman 
used  to  ride  bareheaded  before  him; 
a  mark  of  dignity  which  it  was  said  he 
was  by  no  means  entitied  to  assume, 
and  of  which  the  earl  marshal  must 
take  notice.  To  this  Sir  Edward  Coke 
^veiy  innocentiy  no  doubt)  replied,  that 
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larMc^UMn  did  «o  for  Ms  owti  eotf- 
wntence>  and  not  in  eontequence  of 
%ny  orders  having  been  riven  him  to 
that  efteet  A  few  months  afterwards 
(Nov.  15th)  he  was  altogether  removed 
from  the  ehief  jostieeship,  and  his 
plaee  was  suppfied  by  Sbr  Henry  Mon- 
tague, the  recorder  of  London.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  new 
Judge  was  not  appointed  until  he  had 
entered  into  a  written  engagement  with 
fenckingham,  l>y  which  he  agreed  to 
put  the  trustees  of  the  fovourite  in  pos- 
session of  the  situation  he  had  been 
deprived  of  through  the  influence  of 
8ir  Edward  Coke.  This  fact  suffici- 
ently shows  what  was  the  principal 
eause  of  Coke*s  removal  from  the 
bench.  It  may  also  in  some  measure 
explain  why  he  was  first  suspended, 
^nd  afterwards  entirely  removed;  the 
intermediate  time  being  no  doubt  left 
hhn  to  propitiate  the  good  grace  of 
Bucjdngham  by  submission  to  his 
wishes.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  re- 
fleet  eternal  honour  on  Coke,  that  he 
prefeired  renouncii^  his  office  altoge- 
uier  to  procming  his  continuance  in  it 
by  unworthy  means.  This  is  one  of  a 
thousand  instances  in  which  proud  in- 
tegri^  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
machinations  of  interested  cabal  and 
court  intrigue. 

Coke,  however,  did  not  remain  long 
in  dbgrace.  Some  time  before  his 
removal  firom  the  bench,  a  negotiation 
had  been  set  on  foot  concerning  the 
marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter  with 
Sir  John  Villiers,  the  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Buckingham.  He  had  then  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  match;  but  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  favourite,  and  the  change 
that  had  been  vrrought  in  his  own  for- 
tune, afterwards  made  him  sensible  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  fi-om  so 
powerful  an  alliance,  so  that  he  was 
not  indisposed  to  listen  to  a  renewal 
of  the  same  overtures,  when  a  chanjge 
in  the  relative  situation  of  both  parties 
had  rendered  an  union  between  them 
more  desirable.  As  to  the  sentiments 
the  young  lady  herself  might  entertain 
on  the  subject,  they  appear  not  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  the  slightest 
consideration.  Coke  had  himself  con- 
sulted his  interest  alone  in  his  own 
niarriace  with  Lady  Hatton,  from 
whom  ne  had  long  lived  almost  wholly 
cj»l ranged;  and  he  was  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  sacrifice  his  own  advancement  to 
the  incUnadon  of  his  daughter.    It  was 


thiwigh  the  tttdfom  of  Seeretey  \l5ni- 
wood  that  the  match  was  at  iengtii 
effected.  That  minister  had  felt  him* 
self  offended  by  a  certain  tone  of  supe* 
riorib^  which  Bacon,  om  being  promoted 
to  the  office  of  lord  kmper,  had 
thought  proper  to  assume  towards 
him ;  and  it  thenceforward  became  his. 
study  to  raise  up  Coke  from  the  (h»« 
grace  into  which  he  had  fallen.  With 
this  view  he  olitained  permission  to 
renew  the  negotiation  whieh  had  before 
been  broken  off,  relative  to  the  allianeer 
with  the  family  of  the  favourite.  Bx^ek^ 
ingham,  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  lai^ 
marria^  portion  which  Coke  promisei 
with  his  daughter,  immediately  con- 
sented to  the  match;  but -it  was  not 
effected  without  considerable  difficulty. 
Lady  Hatton,  who  was  always  at  vari*' 
ance  with  her  huiA)and,  had  a  dislike  to 
fci  connetion  with  the  family  of  the 
Villiers,  and  was  probably  offiended 
that  she  had  not  been  in  the  first  in* 
instance  made  privy  to  the  negotiation. 
As  she  was  a  woman  of  masculine 
spirit,  she  determined  to  oppose  the 
match ;  and  accordingly,  after  pretend*' 
ing  in  vain  to  allege  a  contract  with 
Lord  Oxford,  as  a  reason  why  the  mar- 
riage could  not  take  plaee,  she  caused 
her  daughter  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to 
tiie  house  of  Sir  Edmund  Withipole, 
near  Oatlands,  whence  she  was  after- 
wards removed  to  a  residence  of  tiie 
Lord  of  Argyle's,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hampton  Court  Sir  Edward,  on' 
finding  ids  daughter  had  been  sent 
firom  home,  apphed  for  a  warrant  to 
reclaim  her;  but  in  the  mean  time- 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  place  of 
her  concealment,  he  determined  on  in- 
stantly rescuing  her  by  force.  Accom- 
panied, accordm^y,  by  his  son  and  by 
about  a  dozen  wdl  armed  men  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Hampton  Court,'  tore  down 
the  doors  of  th^  house  where  she  was' 
confined,  and  carried  her  away.  Lady 
Hatton  having  no  other  means  of  re- 
dress, appealed  to  the  privy  council ; 
and  thus  this  domestic  quarrel  became 
at  length  an  aifsur  of  state. 

Tbe  lord  keeper,  Bacon,  used  everf 
exertion  to  prevent  the  match,  wiiieh  h^ 
Was  aware  would  be  the  means  of  rees- 
tablishing Coke  in  the  king's  favour.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  at  his  instiga- 
tion that  proceedings  were  instituted  inf 
the  Star- Chamber  against  the  perpetra- 
tor of  this  outrage,  as  the  torcible  rescue 
was  ailSectediy  called ;  though  he  could 
not  but  know  that  it  was  an  act  per-' 
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ftcffy  JusHBable  by  law.  This  wm  not 
ihe  only  step  he  took  towards  breaking 
ofF  the  intended  marriage.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Earl  of  Buckingham : — 

My  very  good  Lord, 
I  shall  write  to  your  lordship  of  a  bnsi- 
ness  which  your  lordshin  may  think 
to  concern  myself;  but  I  do  think  it 
concemeth  your  lordship  mndi  more. 
For  as  for  me,  as  my  judgment  is  not 
so  weak  to  think  it  can  do  me  any  hurt, 
so  my  loye  to  you  is  so  strone,  as  I 
would  prefer  the  good  of  you  ana  yours 
before  mine  own  particular.  It  seemeth 
Secretary  Winwood  hath  officiously  bu- 
sied himself  to  make  a  match  between 
your  brother  and  Sir  Edward  Coke ;  and 
as  we  hear,  he  doth  it  rather  to  make  a 
faction  than  out  of  any  great  affection 
to  your  lordship.  It  is  true  he  hath  the 
consent  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  (as  we 
hear,)  upon  reasonable  conditions  for 
your  brother,  and  yet  not  better  than 
without  question  may  be  iound  in  some 
other  matches.  But  your  mother's 
consent  is  not  had,  nor  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman*s,  who  expecteth  a  great  for- 
tune from  her  mother,  which  without 
her  consent  is  endangered.  This  match, 
out  of  my  faith  and  freedom  to  your 
lordship,  I  hold  yery  inconvenient  both 
for  your  brother  and  yourself. 

First,  he  shall  marry  into  a  disgraced 
house,  which  in  reason  of  *state  is  never 
held  good. 

*  Next,  he  shall  marry  into  a  troubled 
house  of  man  and  wire,  which  in  reli- 
^on  and  christian  discretion  is  disliked. 

Thirdly,  your  lordship  will  go  near 
to  lose  all  such  your  friends  as  are  ad- 
verse to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  (myself  only 
excepted,  who  out  of  a  pure  loye  and 
thank  tulness  shall  ever  be  fhro  to  you.) 

And  lastly  and  chiefly,  (believe  it,)  it 
will  greatly  weaken  and  distrust  your 
service.  For  though  in  regard  of  the 
Idng's  great  wisdom  and  depth  I  am 
persuaded  those  things  will  not  follow, 
which  they  imagine ;  yet  opinion  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm  and  cast  the 
king  back,  and  make  him  relapse  into 
those  inconyeniences  which  are  now 
well  on  to  be  recovered. 

Therefore  my  advice  is,  and  your 
lordship  shall  do  yourself  a  great  deal 
pf  honour,  if,  according  to  reUgion  and 
the  love  of  God,  your  lordship  will  sig- 
nify unto  my  lady  your  mother  that 
your  desire  is  that  the  marriage  be  not 
pressed  or  proceeded  in  without  the 


oonaent  of  both  pamfa  i'mai  •»  Mm 
break  it  aHofl|ether,  or  defer  atqr  ftnther 
dday  in  it  ull  your  lordship^s  retorau 
And  this  the  rather  for  that  (besidttr 
the  inconvenience  of  tiie  mattsr  itsdf) 
it  hath  been  carried  so  harshly  and  iit- 
oonskieratdy  by  Secretary  Winwood,  m- 
for  doubt  that  the  father  should  tak^ 
awi^  the  maiden  by  force,  your  mou- 
ther to  get  the  start  hath  conveyed  bar 
scway  ieoretly,  whieh  is  ill  of  all  aider.' 
Thus,  hoping  your  lordship  will  not 
only  accept  wdl,  but  bdieve  my  finkhftd 
adyioe,  who  by  my  great  experience  in 
the  world  must  needs  see  nnrther  than 
your  lordship  can,  I  ever  rest,  your- 
lordship*s  true  and  most  devoted  mtad 
and  servant,  Fbancis  Bacom. 

In  another  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Idng  on  the  same  subject,  the  fiol* 
lowing  passage  oocmrs : 

•*  Yomr  majesty's  prerogative  and 
authority  have  risen  some  just  degrees 
above  the  horixon  more  than  heretofore ; 
which  hath  dispersed  vapours:  yoinr 
judges  are  in  good  temper,  your  justices 
of  peace  (which  is  the  great  body  c^  th« 
gentlemen  of  England)  grow  to  be  lov* 
ing  and  obsequious,  and  to  be  weary  of 
the  humour  of  ruffling :  all  mntinoiia 
spirits  grow  to  be  a  little  poor,  imd  to 
ditiw  in  theh*  horns ;  and  not  the  Um 
for  your  ma|eshr*8  disauetorising  th« 
man  I  speak  of.  Now  then  I  reason- 
ably doubt  that  if  there  be  but  an 
opinion  of  his  eorain^  in  with  tiM 
strength  of  suoh  an  lulianoe,  it  wiU 
fiye  a  turn  and  relapse  in  men*s  minda 
into  the  former  state  of  thin^,  hardly 
to  be  holpen,  to  the  great  weucening  of 
your  majesty's  serviee." 

Again:  ^  he  is  by  nature  unsocial^ 
and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  okl  to 
take  a  new  plye.  And  men  begin  al« 
ready  to  coUect,  yea,  and  to  conclude 
flbat  he  that  raiseth  such  a  smoke  to 
get  m,  will  set  all  on  ftre  when  he  is  in.** 

The  lord  keeper  was  not  content  * 
with  tak'mg  such  measures  as  these : 
he  even  ventured  to  threaten  Win* 
wood  with  a  pramunire  for  bavk^ 
granted  the  warrant  But  in  this  he 
went  too  far.  Buckingham  was  highJ^ 
incensed  with  his  conduct,  and  even 
the  king,  who  was  on  his  return  from 
Scotland,  wrote  him  a  severe  letter  on 
the  subject  (25th  July,  1617.)  "  Every 
wrong,^'  he  saki,  "  must  be  judged  by 
the  first  violent  and  wrongous  ground, 
whereupon  it  proceeds.  And  was  not 
tiie  thefteous   stealing   away  of  tbe 
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daugfatar  fWim  her  own  father  the  first 
ffromid  whereupon  all  this  great  noise 
hath  since  proceeded  ?  For  the  ground 
of  her  getting  sgsin  came  upon  a  lawful 
andorcBnary  warrant,  subsmbed  by  one 
of  our  council,  for  redress  of  the  former 
Tioienee ;  and  except  the  father  of  a 
child  miflcht  be  proved  to  be  either  luna- 
tic or  iHiot,  we  never  read  in  any  law 
that  either  it  could  be  lawful  for  any 
creature  to  steal  his  child  from  him,  or 
tiiat  it  was  a  matter  of  noise  and  stre- 
perous  carriafTC  for  him  to  hunt  for  the 
recovery  of  his  child  again.  Where- 
as you  talk  of  the  riot  and  violence 
committed  by  him,  we  wonder  you 
make  no  mention  of  the  riot  and  vio- 
lence of  them  that  stole  away  his 
daughter,  which  was  the  first  ground 
of  all  that  noise,  as  we  said  before. 
For  a  man  may  be  compelled  by  ma- 
nifest wrong  beyond  his  patience ;  and 
the  first  breach  of  that  quietness, 
which  hath  ever  been  kept  since  the 
beginning  of  our  journey,  was  made  by 
them  that  committed  the  theft  And 
for  yowr  laying  the  burden  of  your  op- 
position upon  the  council,  we  meddle 
not  with  that  question ;  but  the  opjK)- 
sition,  which  we  justly  find  fault  with 
you,  was  the  refusal  to  sign  a  warrant 
ibr  the  father  to  the  recovery  of  his 
clukl,  clad  with  those  circumstances, 
as  is  reported,  of  your  slight  caniage 
to  Buckingham's  mother,  when  she 
repaired  to  you  upon  so  reasonable  an 
errand.  Wnat  farther  opposition  you 
made  in  that  business,  we  leave  it  to 
the  due  trial  in  the  own  time.  But 
whereas  you  would  distinguish  of 
times,  pretending  ignorance  either  of 
our  meaning  or  his,  when  you  made 
your  opposition;  that  would  have 
served  for  a  reasonable  excuse  not  to 
have  furthered  such  a  business  till  you 
had  been  first  employed  in  it ;  but  that 
can  serve  for  no  excuse  of  crossing  any 
thing  that  so  nearly  concerned  one, 
whom  vou  profess  such  friendship 
unto.  We  will  not  speak  of  obliga-^ 
tion ;  for  surelv  we  think,  even  in  good 
manners,  you  had  reason  not  to  have 
crossed  any  thing,  wherein  you  had 
heard  his  name  used,  till  you  had  heard 
fi^ra  him.  For  if  you  had  willingly 
given  your  consent  and  hand  to  the 
recovery  of  the  young  gentlewoman ; 
and  then  written  both  to  us  and  to  him 
what  inconvenience  appeared  to  you  to 
be  in  such  a  match ;  that  had  b^  the 
part  indeed  of  a  true  servant  to  us,  and 
a  tnia  fiiend  to  him«     But  first  to 


make  an  opposition,  and  then  to  givd^ 
advice  by  way  of  friendship,  is  to  make 
the  plough  go  before  the  horse."  It 
appears  that  at  this  time,  or  at  least 
very  shortlv  after  it,  Coke  was  reinstated 
(probably  by  the  mediation  of  the  fa- 
vourite) m  tne  good  graces  of  his  ma- 
jesty, whose  party  he  joined  as  it* 
returned  from  Scotland.  On  the  3d  of 
September,  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  who 
was  also  among  the  king*s  followers, 
wrote  to  the  lord  keeper  from  Davenf  ry, 
warning  him  of  the  danger  he  had  in- 
curred by  his  opposition  to  Buckingham. 
In  the  same  letter  he  remarks :  "  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  as  if  he  were  already  upon 
his  wings,  triumphs  exceedingly ;  hath 
much  private  conference  with  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  in  public  doth  offer  himself, 
and  thrust  upon  the  king,  with  as  great 
boldness  of  speech  as  heretofore.  It  is 
thought,  and  much  feared,  that  at 
Woodstock  he  will  again  be  recalled 
to  the  council  table;  for  neither  are 
the  earVs  ears,  nor  his  thoughts,  ever 
off  him.*'  This  report  was  not  without 
foundation ;  for  on  the  very  day  of  the 
kind's  arrival  in  London  (15th  Sep- 
tember, 1617)  the  late  lord  chief  justice 
was  restored  to  his  place  in  the  privy- 
council.  Whatever  obstacles  still  re- 
main^ in  the  way  of  the  marriage 
were  now  finally  removed.  Proceed^ 
ings  had  been  instituted  in  the  star- 
chamber,  at  the  suit  of  Lady  Hatton*, 
against  her  husband;  but  they  had' 
been  arrested  by  the  king's  order ;  and 
she  was  for  some  time  placed  in  con- 
&iement  At  length  Lady  Compton,- 
the  Earl  of  Buckingham's  mother,  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  discontinue  the  action, 
and  finally  to  give  her  consent  to  the 
match,  which  was  accordingly  con-, 
eluded  with  great  pomp. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  however,  still 
remained  at  variance  with  his  wife. 
Their  quarrels  were  not  merely  the. 
effect  of  occasional  ebullitions  of  tern- . 
per,  such  as  may  disturb  the  domes- 
tic comforts  of  a  family  for  awhile, 
without  causing  any  permanent  dis- 
union among  the  members  of  it.  Lady^ 
Hatton  was  a  woman  of  a  haughty 
and  imperious  character,  who  waa 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  oppoi 
tunities  to  remind  her  husband  how* 
much  he  was  indebted  to  her  for 
the  honour  and  the  wealth  he  had' 
derived  from  her  alliance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  deportment  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  had  nothing  conciliatory 
in  it^  and,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  foroL- 
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<nir  opinkm  of  his  temper  from  the 
ebullitions  of  it  which  he  could  not 
control  even  in  public,  it  was  very  far 
from  beoig  of  a  nature  to  render  him, 
under  any  circumstances,  an  amiable 
husband  or  &ther  of  a  family.  Do- 
mestic happiness  they  never  enjoyed 
together.  They  had  separate  houses 
and  separate  establishments;  Sir. Ed- 
ward occasionally  occupyin|^  his  cham* 
bers  in  the  Temple,  whiie  his  lady  fixed 
her  residence  at  Hatton  House,  in 
Holbom;  or  retiring  to  his  seat  at 
Stoke  Fogies,  in  fiuckinghamshire, 
<the  same  which  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  descendant  and  representative  of 
the  celebrated  William  Penn,)  when 
she  either  remained  in  London,  or 
tenanted  her  mansion  of  Corfe  Castk?. 
Among  other  subjects  of  angry  con- 
tention between  tnem,  these  different 
dwellings  and  their  appurtenances 
formed  a  fertile  theme  for  dispute.  ^  At 
<me  time  we  find  Sir  Edward  publicly 
accusing  his  wife  of  having  purloined 
his  plate,  and  substituted  counterfeit 
dUkumy  in  its  place,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud him.  On  another  occasion.  Lady 
Hatton  complains  of  his  seizing  her 
coach,  coaeh-horses,  and  wearing  ap- 
|>arel,  maltreating  her  servants,  and 
•causing  her  to  suffer  "  beyond  the 
measure  of  any  wife,  mother,  or  even 
any  ordinaiy  woman  in  the  kingdom." 
It  might  be  supposed  that  when  she 
had  been  persuaded  to  give  her  consent 
to  her  daughter's  union  with  Villiers, 
some  show  at  least  of  reconciliation 
with  her  husband  would  have  taken 
place ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  ;  and 
the  very  day  on  which  she  gave  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment  in  honour  of  the 
marriage.  Sir  Edward,  uninvited  and 
unnoticed  bv  his  wife,  dined  in  the 
Temple.  There  exists  abundant  testi- 
mony that  their  mutual  resentment, 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  hatred, 
against  each  other,  was  cherished  for 
some  time  after  this  period.  At  the  end 
of  four  years  (1621)  they  were  in  some 
degree  reconciled  by  the  personal  inter- 
fierence  of  the  king,  who  undertook  to 
be  the  mediator  between  them;  but 
they  always  remained  strangers  to  do- 
mestic happiness.  As  fot*  their  daugh- 
ter, who  had  from  the  beginning 
expressed  a  strong  dislike  to  Sir  John 
Villiers,  her  marriage,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  an  unhappy  one. 

So  soon  as  a  probability  had  ap- 
peared of  Sir  Edward's  being  reinstated 
m  the  king*8  favour,  the  waiy  courtier. 


Bacon,  had  dropped  iU  i^pednmee  oC 
resentment  against  him:  and  had  even' 
Uiken  the  trouble  to  explain  aw^y  some 
parts  of  his  conduct  towards  him.  He 
was  also  particularly  careful  to  repair 
the  fault  he  had  committed  with  re- 
gard to  Buckingham,  bv  assiduous  en4 
deavours  to  propitiate  the  good  graces 
of  the  favourite.  A  short  extract  from 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  King  James^ 
with  the  view  of  deprecating  the  anffcr 
of  that  monarch  occasioned  by  his, 
opposition  to  the  marriage  of  Coke's 
daughter,  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
these  facts.  *'  It  is  true,**  he  says,. 
"  tliat  in  those  matters  which,  by  your 
majesty's  commandment  and  reference^ 
came  before  the  table  concerning  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  I  was  sometimes  sharp,, 
it  may  be  too  much ;  but  it  was  with 
the  end  to  have  your  m^esty's  will  per- 
formed; or  else  when  methought  he 
was  more  peremptory  than  became 
him,  in  respect  of  the  honour  of  the 
table.  It  is  true  also,  that  I  disliked 
the  riot  or  violence,  whereof  we  of  our 
council  gave  your  majesty  advertise*, 
m^t  by  our  jomt  letter :  and  I  disliked 
it  the  more,  because  he  justified  it  to 
t)e  law ;  which  was  his  old  song.  But- 
in  that  act  of  council,  which  was  made- 
thereupon,  I  did  not  see  but  all  my 
lords  were  as  forward  as  myself,"  &c. . 
And  a^n,  alluding  to  an  intimation 
nvcn  him  bv  the  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
for  whom  he  had  just  professei  his 
readiness  to  spend  his  life,  he  adds: 
"After  I  had  received,  by  a  former, 
letter  of  his  lordship,  knowledge  of  his 
mind,  I  think  Sir  Edward  Coke  himself, 
the  last  time  he  was  before  the  lords, 
might  particularly  perceive  an  altera  ^ 
tion  in  my  carnage.  Aud  now  that 
your  msjesty  hath  been  pleased  to  open 
yourself  to  me,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
further  the  match  by  any  thing,  that 
shall  be  desired  of  me,  or  that  is  in  my 
power."  In  consequence  of  this  dispo- 
sition, a  reconciliation  appears  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  lord  keeper 
and  Ocke;  and  according^  we  lind 
no  traces  of  animosity  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  latter,  when,  at  a  8id)sequent 
period,  (1621,)  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  a  share  in  the  pioceedings  which 
terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  Bacon. 

Sir  Hidward  Coke  was  a  member  of  the 
parliament  which  necessity  rather  than 
mdination  forced  the  king  to  suounoQ 
in  1621 ;  and  the  same  upright  and  in- 
dependent spirit,  which  had  done  him 
so  much  honour  in  the  affair  of  the 
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mmimmdamti  ajfwii  mnilbsiad  itself  in 
liis  deportnMnt  while  he  retained  his 
tcftt  in  the  oofmaom.  Buthere  he  stood 
sol  alone.  The  repreMnttttrres  of  the 
people,  who  in  fbmer  reigns  had  been 
without  power  or  influence  in  the  poli* 
tical  world,  had  at  length  become  sen^ 
ett)]e  of  their  own  importance,  and  had 
already  begun  to  assert  the  diniity  and 
independence  of  thev  body.  Previous 
to  the  reign  of  James  I.  thefa*  assent  had 
indeed  been  necessary  for  the  enactment 
of  statutes,  and  the  granting  of  supplies, 
but  they  had  seldom  or  never  attempted 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  concerns  of 
the  state  that  were  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  these  privikm.  As  to 
freedom  of  debate,  it  was  altosrether  un- 
known in  the  assembly.  8ome  faint 
attempts  had  been  made  durmg  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  uphold  such  a 
right ;  but  they  had  been  peremptorily 
checked  by  the  queen;  and  the  great 
popularity  of  her  government,  at  a  time 
when  she  hekl  the  parliament  in  the 
most  strict  submission  to  her  will,  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  importance  of 
this  body  was  very  far  from  oeine  ade- 

rlely  appreciated  in  her  time.  When 
commons  ventured  to  recommend 
that  she  would  provide  for  the  succes- 
skm ;  when  they  proposed  new  regula- 
tions for  the  amelioration  of  the  church 
etftablishment,  or  urged  the  reformatba 
of  some  flagrant  abuses  of  prerogative, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  excited  either 
surprise  or  indignation  that  they  should 
be  severely  reprimanded  for  their  pre- 
sumption, and  be  desired  not  to  meddle 
for  tne  future  with  what  was  above  their 
capacity.  Even  while  Sir  Edward  Coke 
had  been  speaker  of  the  house,  in  1592, 
the  queen  nad  ezpr^sly  prohibited  the 
members  from  arguing  on  matters  of 
state,  and  had  given  them  to  understand 
that  their  freedom  of  speech  extended  no 
farther  than  the  mere  utterance  of  ay 
or  no,  without  comment  or  observation. 
This  intimation  was  not  meant  as  an 
idle  threat  The  independent  and  spi- 
rited Peter  Went  worth  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  venturing  to  disre^rd  it ;  and 
three  other  members  who  had  abetted 
him  were  also  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
queen's  order.  Then*  release  was  not 
effected  by  the  interposition  of  the  house. 
Certain  privy  councillors  recommended 
that  the  idea  of  a  petition  for  that  pur- 
pose shoukl  be  a^ven  up,  lest  it  might 
only  serve  to  irritate  her  majesty  still 
further ;  and  this  advice,  instead  of  caJl- 
mg  fi»rth  the  indignation  of  those  to 


whom  it  wmi  addressed,  wis  not  oidji 
received  with  thankftdness  and  humility^ 
but  was  moreover  acted  upon.  The 
idea  of  steadfastly  resistnig  the  arlntrary 
imprisonment  of  one  of  their  body,  as  m 
brMch  of  their  most  inmortant  pnvitege* ' 
seems  never  to  have  been  entertained^ 
much  lois  expressed,  by  the  intimidated 
commons  of  that  poiod.  Indeed  thdr 
notions  in  general,  whether  real  or  tU 
fected,  concerning  the  extent  of  tim  royal 
prerogative,  were  entirely  at  variance 
with  just  ideas  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub« 
ject,  and  consequently  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  own  l)ody.  To  be  con-« 
vinced  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  look  over 
tiie  speeches  that  were  made  in  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  particularly  when 
the  subject  of  monopolies  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament ; 
discourses,  as  Hume  has  well  remarked,' 
more  worthy  of  a  Turkish  divan  than  of 
an  English  house  of  commons. 

However,  the  leaven  of  spirit  and  of 
independence  which  did  exist,  though  it 
must  be  allowed  in  a  veiy  small  degree, 
in  the  paiiiaments  of  Elizabeth  spread 
rapidly  through  the  assembly.    A  dif- 
ference might  be  remarked  in  the  temper 
of  the  house  of  commons  even  towards 
the  latter  part  of  her  reign.    In  the  23d 
of  Elizabeth,  they  suflered  the  chancel- 
lor to  issue  new  writs  for  the  places  of 
members  whom,  under  any  pretext,  he 
mi^t  judge  incapaMe  of  attending  their 
duties ;  but  at  a  later  period  this  dan- 
gerous practice  did  not  escape  their  cen- 
sure ;  and  though  they  were  as  usual 
reprimanded  by  the  queen  for  presuming 
to  meddle  in  matters  which,  according 
to  her,  were  not  in  their  province,  fliey 
had  spirit  enough  to  propose  a  motion, 
dedarmg  that  the  discussion  of  such 
cases    belonged  solefy  to  the   house. 
This  privilege  of  deciding  all  questions 
relative  to  the  customs  and  the  consti- 
tution of  their  body,  they  strenuously 
asserted  in  the  2d  of  James  I.  insomuch 
that  the  king,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion  had  talked  k>udly  of  his 
absolute  power,  and  the  authority  of  his 
royal  prerogative,  found  it  expedient  to 
propose  a  compromise  of  the  difference 
that  had  arisen  between  himself  and  the 
commons.    Even  Elizabeth,  though  she 
had  on  all  occasions  maintained  her  dig« 
nity  unimpaired,  had  more  than  once 
found  it  expedient  to  make  concessions, 
rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  her  parliament    At  the  same  time 
that  her  messages  to  the  house  were 
ooneetred  in  terms  of  the  most  haughty 
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And  indignant  displeasure,  it  sometimes 
did  not  require  much  penetration  to  see 
that  a  certain  dcsxee  of  fear  lurked  be- 
hind this  show  offirmness.  With  James 
this  was  much  more  apparent  We  find 
him,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
desiring  the  parliament  not  to  interfere 
in  matters  beyond  their  capacity ;  re- 
itainding  them  that  all  their  privil^^es 
were  derived  from  the  special  CTace  of 
himself  and  his  ancestors ;  and  main- 
taining that  it  was  highly  impertinent 
in  them  even  to  reason  upon  what  he  as 
an  absolute  king  might  do  in  the  height 
of  his  power ;  but  these  empty  speeches 
vvere  often  merely  designed  as  a  mask  to 
oover  the  real  apprehensions  he  could 
not  but  feel  for  the  fate  of  his  cherished 
prerogative.  Whatever  fears  he  enter- 
tained on  the  subject,  he  certainly  pur- 
sued a  method  very  ill  calculated  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  them.  The  commons 
of  England  were  no  longer  to  be  fright- 
ened mto  concessions;  and  when  the 
necessities  of  the  king  obliged  him  to 
assemble  them  in  1621,  they  were  fully 
prepared  to  resist  every  attack  that 
might  be  made  on  their  privileges. 
The  result  of  the  contest  which  ensued 
was  such  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. The  memorable  proceedings 
which  took  place  during  the  existence 
6t  this  parliament,  and  particularly  in 
the  second  session  of  iC  are  familiar 
to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
history  of  our  constitution.  The 
fruitless  attempts  of  James  to  crush 
the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  which  ani- 
mated the  whole  nation;  the  remon« 
strances  made  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  and  the  unfounded  preten- 
tions of  the  king,  who  endeavoured  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  their  privileges, 
called  forth  that  celebrated  protestation 
of  the  commons,  in  which  they  declared : 
'*  that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privi- 
leges, and  jurisdictions  of  parliament, 
are  Uie  ancient  wad  undoubted  birth- 
right and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of 
England.**  In  ail  these  proe^ings^ 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was  one  of  me 
leading  members  on  the  popular  side, 
took  an  active  part;  and  the  eonse- 
quence  was,  that  he.  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  (27th  December,  162l,)and 
subsequently  dismissed  fr^m  the  privv 
oounciL  He  had  been  treated  with 
much  distinction'  and  confidence  ever 
since  he  had  been  reinstated  to  his  place 
at  the  council  table ;  and  it  has  been 
donMed  what  motive  could  induce  him 
■e  t^denly  to  l>ecome  an  (^iponent  of 
the  interests    of  the  crown.     But  it 
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should  be  recollected,  that  the  chang^ 
was  in  reality  by  no  means  a  sudden 
one.  His  conduct,  riot  only  in  the  case 
of  the  commendamiy  but  on  many  other 
occasions,  had  proved  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
royaJ  perogative;  and  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  evident  intentions  of  in- 
fringing on  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  were  continuaDy  displayed  by  thdi 
king,  but  more  particularly  about  the 
time  when  the  parliament  was  first 
called,  were  calculated  to  inspire  every 
real  friend  of  his  country  with  a  reso- 
lution to  oppose  them. 

James  was  highly  incensed  at  the 
audacity  which  Coke  had  shown  in  op- 
posing the  crown ;  and  several  expedi- 
ents were  tried,  in  order  to  punish  indi- 
rectly what  it  would  have  been  impru- 
dent and  dangerous  to  visit  openly  with 
a  heavy  infliction.  On  Sir  Edward's 
committal  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers, 
were  broken  open,  and  his  papers  seized, 
probably  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  writings  which  might  furnish 
matter  for  a  criminal  prosecution.  This 
expectation*  however,  was  disappointed ; 
and  two  other  atternpts  which  were 
made  to  injure  him,  (the  one  by  endea- 
vouring to  prove  him  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct during  the  trial  of  Som«-set,  the 
other  by  a  prosecution  for  debt,)  suc- 
ceeded no  better.  Some  years  afters 
wards,  (1625,)  his  independent  spirit 
again  excited  the  resentment  ot  the  court 
against  him ;  and  he  was  ordered  by 
the  king  to  execute  a  commission  in 
Ireland ;  an  unjustifiable  pretext  oflexl 
resoried  to  at  that  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  obnoxious  persons.  How- 
ever, his  departure  from  England  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  eventually  in- 
sisted upon,  and  his  popularity  was,  m  all 
probability  considerably  increased  by  the 
expectation  of  his  compulsory  absence. 
•  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
throne.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  among 
the  number  of  those  who  waited  on 
him  with  assurances  of  respect  and 
loyalty ;  but  the  new  monarch  refused 
him  admission  to  his  presence;  and 
that  he  might  be  prevented  from  re- 
suming lus  seat  in  parliament,  he  was 
ailerwards  appointed  high  shffl*i£ffor 
Buckinghamsnire.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  urj^ed  several  objection^ 
against  his  serving  the  office;  they 
were  overruled  by  the  council,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  yieW.  It  will  be  re»- 
marked,  that  such  a  situation  as  that 
of  high  sheriff,  however  honourable 
and  distinguislied  it  may  b^  usuaijy 
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considered,  could  not  be  fiBed  by  one 
who  had  lately  occupied  the  station  of 
lord  chief  justit^  without  his  being 
subjected  to  a  mortifying  exhibition  of 
his  fallen  fortunes;  since  his  duty  at 
tiie  assizes  required  him  to  attend  on 
the  Judges,  who  had  so  recently  been 
his  inferiors ;  and  it  is  more  than,  pro- 
bable that  his  enemies  at  court  had 
calculated  on  exposing   him  to   this 
,  insult,  when  they  forced  him  to  accept 
the  charge.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1628, 
that  he  again  became  a  member  of  the 
>    House  of  Commons.    He  took  his  seat 
'    as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Bucks,  being 
at  the  time  in  his  seventy-ninth  year ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
bore  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings 
that  took  place  during  that  memorable 
session.  It  was  then  that  the  commons 
of  England,  united  as  in  one  common 
cause,  first  made  a  resolute  and  suc- 
cessful resistance   agidnst   those   en- 
croachments of  the  royal  perogative, 
which,  if  ratified  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nation,  would  have  reduced  the 
freedom  of  our  constitution  to  a  mere 
shadow.    The  grievances   that  called 
loudly  for  redress  were  heavy  and  nu- 
merous.   Those  which  most  particu- 
larly excited  the  indignation  of  parlia- 
ment were  the  extortions  of  various 
kinds,  by  which  the  seciuity  of  the  sub- 
ject's property  had  been  invaded,  and 
the  despotic  violation  of  his  personal 
liberty  oy  arbitrary  and  illegal  impri- 
•onment    The  unconstitutional  means 
which  had  been  employed  for  the  rais- 
ing of  subsidies,  sucn  as  the  billeting  of 
loldiers,  and  the  exaction  of  loans  by 
benevolence  and  privy  seal,  were  the 
first  of  these  topics  that  came  under 
discussion ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  was 
one   of  the  members   who   took  the 
^eatest  share  in  the  debate  to  which  it 
gave  rise.    An  extract  from  his  speech 
on  this  occasion,  will  serve  the  double 
purposfe  of  showing  the  manly  indepen- 
dence of  his  sentiments,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  style  of  oratory.    *•  Let  us 
not  flatter  ourselves,"  he  said :   •*  who 
will  give  subsidies  if  your  king  may 
impose  what  he  will ;  and  if,  after  par- 
tiament,  the  king  may  enhavmce  what  he 
pleaseth  ?  I  know  your  king  will  not  do 
it ;   I  know  he  is  a  religious  king,  free 
from  personal  yices ;  but  he  deals  with 
other  men's  hands,  and  sees  with  other 
ttien*t  eyes.    Will  any  give  a  subsidy 
that  wiU  be  taxed  after  parliament  at 
pleasure  ?    Your  king  cannot  tax  by 
way  of  loans.    I  differ  from  those  who 
would  have  this  of  loan*  go  amongst 


grievances  J  but  I  would  haye  it  go 
alone.  I  will  begin  vrith  a  noble  recora : 
it  cheers  me  to  think  of  it— 25  Edward 
m. ;  it  is  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold.  Loans  against  the  vrill  of  the 
subject  are  against  reason,  and  ttie  fran- 
chises of  the  land,  and  they  desire  res* 
titution.  What  a  word  is  that  firan- 
chise?  The  lord  may  tax  his  villain 
high  and  low,  but  it  is  against  the 
firanchises  of  the  land  for  freemen  to 
be  taxed  but  l)y  th^r  consent  in  parlia- 
ment. Franchise  is  a  French  word,  and 
in  Latin  it  is  Itbertoi.  In  Magna 
Charta  it  is  provided  that :  Nullus  Itber 
homo  capiatuTt  vel  ifnprisonetur,  out 
disseUietur  de  libero  tenemento  suOp 
^.,  nm  per  legale  judicium  parium 
euorum,  vel  per  legem  term,*  Which 
charter  hath  been  confirmed  by  good 
kings  aboye  thirty  times." 

"Die  result  of  this  debate  was  a  vote 
of  the  house  declaring :  "That  it  is  the 
ancient  and  indubitable  right  of  every 
fireeman,  that  he  hath  a  full  and  abso- 
lute property  in  his  goods  a:id  estate ; 
that  no  tax,  tallage,  loan,  benevolence, 
or  other  like  charee,  ousht  to  be  com- 
manded or  levied  by  the  king,  or  any  of 
Ms  ministers,  without  common  consent 
by  act  of  parliament." 

Before  this  spirited  declaration  of  the 
house  had  been  made,  some  persons 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  order  for 
a  loan  had  been  committed  to  prison, 
solely  on  the  king's  order ;  the  privil^e 
of  the  habeai  corpui  had  formally  bpen 
disallowed  them  oy  the  courts,  and  it 
had  been  declared  that  a  person  con- 
fined by  the  royal  authority  could  not 
be  bailed.  On  this  subject  Sir  Edward 
Coke  expressed  himself  thus :  •*  What 
is  this,"  said  he,  '*  but  to  declare  upon 
record  that  any  subject  committed  by 
such  absolute  command,  may  be  de- 
tained in  prison  for  ever  ?  Wnat  doth 
this  tend  to,  but  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  choice,  liberty,  and  right  belonging  to 
every  free-bom  subject  of  this  king- 
dom ?  I  fear,  were  it  not  for  this  par- 
liament that  followed  so  close  after  the 
form  of  judgment  was  drawn  up,  there 
would  have  been  hard  putting  to  have 
had  it  entered ;  but  a  parliament  brings 
judges,  officers,  and  aU  men  into  good 
order."  The  discussion  being  resumed 
on  a  subsequent  day,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech.  Coke  said :  *'  It  is  a  maxim, 
the  common  law  hath  admeasured  the 
king's  prerogative,  that  in  no  case  it  can 

«  No  fr—mmM  sImII  b«  talua,  or  invriaoiei,  or 
4epnr«d  of  ki«  froekoUi,  Wt  br  tke  Uwhl  jmdgibnt 
of  kis  pttn,  or  tktloir  of  tWiimi. 
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wejadice  the  inheritance  of  the  sut^Jaets. 
^ad  the  law  given  the  prerogative  to 
that  which  is  taken,  it  would  have  set 
some  time  to  it,  else  mark  what  would 
follow.  I  shall  have  an  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance for  life  or  for  years  in  my  land, 
or  propriety  in  my  goods,  and  I  shall 
he  tenant  at  will  for  my  liberty :  I  shaH 
have  propriety  in  my  own  house,  and 
not  liberty  in  my  person*  Perspiem 
vera  turn  sunt  probanda.  The  king 
hath  distributed  his  judicial  power  to 
courts  of  justice  and  to  ministers  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  too  low  for  so  great  a  mo* 
narch  as  the  king  is  to  commit  men  to 
prison ;  and  it  is  against  law,  that  men 
should  be  committed,  and  no  cause 
shewed.  I  would  not  speak  this,  but 
that  I  hope  m^  gracious  king  will  hear 
of  it:  yet  it  is  not  I,  Edward  Coke, 
that  speaks  it,  but  the  records  that 
spake  it.  We  have  a  national  appro- 
priate law  to  this  nation,  divisu  ab 
orbe  Britannis.  I  will  conclude  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  25.  It  u 
against  reason  to  send  a  man  to  prison, 
smd  not  to  show  the  cause."* 
'  After  this  speech,  on  the  question 
being  put,  it  was  resolved : 

I.  Tnat  no  freeman  ought  to  be  de- 
tained or  kept  in  prison,  or  otherwise 
restrained  by  the  command  of  the  king, 
or  privy  council,  or  any  other,  unless 
some  cause  of  the  commitment,  de- 
tainer, or  restraint  be  expressed,  for 
which  by  law  he  ought  to  be  committed, 
detained,  or  restrained. 

II.  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be 
granted  to  eveiy  man  that  is  committed 
or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  re- 
strained, thougn  it  be  by  the  command 
of  the  king,  the  privy  council,  or  any 
other,  he  praying  the  same. 

UI.  That  if  a  freeman  be  committed 
or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  re- 
strained hy  the  command  of  the  king, 
privy  council,  or  any  other,  no  cause  of 
such  commitment,  detainer,  or  restraint, 
being  expressed,  for  which  by  law  he 
ought  to  be  committed,  detained,  or  re- 
strained, and  the  same  be  returned  upon 
a  Ao^AU  coTTna  granted  for  the  said  party , 
then  he  ought  to  be  delivered  or  bailed. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  joined  in  framins^ 
not  only  these,  but  several  other  spirited 
remonstrances  which  the  king*s  arbi- 
trary conduct  called  forth  fix>m  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  were  not  content- 
ed with  remonstrances  alone.  Hie  Pe- 
tUiott  of  Rights  wa«  their  work;  and 


for  this  celebraM.flftatute,  which  forms 
one  of  the  proudest  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  constitution,  we  are 
pfuf%  indebted  to  his  exertions.  He 
was  aloQ  principally  instrumental  in 
procuring  mak  earnest  remonstrance 
against  the  Ihdce  of  Buckingham,  which 
was  in  effect  directed  against  all  the 
measures  that  had  been  pursued  by  the 
ministry.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  ses- 
sion of  pariiamentwas  brought  to  a  dose, 
and  witn  it  finished  his  puUic  career. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  retirement,  chiefly  at  his  house  at 
Stoke-Pogies,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  enjoyed  that  high  considera- 
tion and  respect  to  which  his  talents* 
his  character,  and  his  station  in  society 
justly  entitled  him.  But  even  in  his 
last  retirement  his  active  mind  was  not 
without  emplo^ent ;  and  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  coiyectured  that  a  great  part 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  revisal 
of  the  works  he  left  behind  him  unpub- 
Ibhed.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  thoush 
secluded  from  politics  and  from  ukt 
worid,  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  court 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
While  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  his 
house  was  searched  for  seditious  writ- 
ings, and  his  numerous  manuscripts, 
together  with  his  will,  were  carried  away. 
The  former  were  not  restored  to  his 
family  till  ten  years  afterwards ;  and 
the  latter  was  never  given  up.  He 
closed  his  long  and  useful  career  (Sep- 
tember 3rd,  1634,)  exclaiming  in  his  last 
moments:  "Iby  kingdom  come,  ihy 
will  be  Qone.'*  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  church  of  Titeshall  in  Norfolk,  the 
family  burial  place  of  the  Coke  £unily* 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  gifted  with  the 
advantages  of  a  line  person  and  com- 
manding appearance.  The  bust  of 
him  which  is  preserved  in  the  library 
at  Trinit}^  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  portrait  which  hangs  in  the  hall  of 
Lyon*s  Inn,  represent  him  a|k  having 
handsome  and  regular  features,  with  a 
gravity  of  countenance  to  which  the 
costume  of  his  time,  and  particularly  the 
long  pointed  beard,  did  not  a  little  con* 
tribute.  He  was  at  all  times  particularly 
attentive  to  his  apparel  and  general  per- 
sonal appearance,  holding  it  for  a  nsaxim 
that  the  exterior  neatness  of  the  body 
ought  to  be  emblematic  of  the  inward 
80ul*s  purity.  It  may  be  considered  per- 
haps a  proof  rather  of  his  honest  pride  in 
having  fearl&sly  perfomied  his  duty, 
than  of  his  taste  for  show  and  ornament 
in  dress,  that  he  refused  to  part  with  hk 
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_e*i  eoUar  on  his  nmoral  from  th« 
achy  alleging  m  his  reason,  that  he 
would  leave  it  to  his  posterity  for  a 
memorial  that  they  had  a  chief  justice 
among  their  ancestors.    He  used  to 
boast  that  all  his  honours  had  been  ob- 
tained  without  bribery  or  solicitation 
(necprece  necpretio,)  and  would  often 
give  solemn  thanks  to  God  that  he  never 
^ve  his  body  to  physic,  his  heart  to 
cruelty,  nor  his  hand  to  corruption.    In 
"his  habits  and  manner  of  living  Coke 
appears  to  have  indulged  in  a  httle  ec- 
centricity.   He  was  more  exclusively  a 
lawyer  than  most  of  his  contempora* 
lies,  who  were  wont  to  relax  from  their 
severer  studies  in  the  occasional  pursuit 
of  lighter  and  more  agreeable  occupa- 
tions. Music,  dancing,  fencing,  and  all 
the  minor  accomplishments  considered 
necessary  to  perfect  the  education  of  a 
gentleman,  were  in  his  time  refl^ularJy 
taught  in  the  inns  of  court,  which  were 
placed  veiy  nuich  on  the  same  footing 
as  our  umversities  are  at  present  *  the 
meml>ers,  and  parlicularly  the  stuaents, 
being  subjected  to  many  other  restraints, 
besides  that  of  attending  hall  during 
term,  now  almost  the  only  remaining 
vestige  of  academical  discipline.  We  are 
not  informed  that  Coke  at  any  time  dis- 
tinguished himself  (as  many  great  law-* 
yers  have  done)  in  the  diversions  and 
entertainments  so  frequently  presented 
by  the  members  of  the  inns  of  court. 
Indeed,  his  mind  appears  not  to  have 
been  endowed  in  any  degree  with  the 
attribute  of  versatility ;  and  the  study  or 
practice  of  the  law  engrossed  all  its  ener- 
gies.   If  he  ever  wandered  from  it,  di^ 
vjnity  became  his  theme.    Every  hour 
of  hii  time  was  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally apportioned ;  a  method  of  which 
those  only  who  have  felt  the  pressure  of 
constant  and  various  employment  can 
fully  appreciate  the  advantages.  The  six 
hours  of  sleep  (with  which  in  one  of  hit 
incident^  snatches  cf  advice  to   his 
readers,  he  enjoins  the  student  of  law 
to  content  himself,)  he  used  to  enjoy 
at  a  very  extraordinary  season,  making 
it  his  constfint  practice  to  retire  to  rest 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  rise  at  three. 
To  this  custom  he  was  so  habituated, 
that  if  disturbed  during  that  period  he 
was  totally  unfit  for  business  all  the 
remainder  of  the  day  ;  msomuch  that, 
if  we  can  rely  on  the  information  of  his 
grandson,  Roger  Coke,  his  son  refused 
to  awaken  liim  before  his  usual  time, 
even  on  the  arrival  of  an  important  ex- 
press from  the  kiug*  It  is  probable  that 


to  this  extreme  regulantvof  life  b^  wa^ 
in  great  measure  indebtea  for  the  health 
and  longevity  he  enjoyed., 

His  family  consisted  of  seven  sons 
and  five  daughters,  two  of  the  latter 
being  by  his  second  wife.  The  fortune 
which  ne  left  behind  him,  increased 
as  it  had  been  by  two  advanta^eooi 
marriages,  by  the  successful  exercise  of 
his  profession,  and  by  habits  of  fruga^ 
lity,  was  very  large  ;  and  his  descend- 
ants have  ever  since  his  time  been 
among  the  most  wealthy  of  the  gentry 
of  England.  During  the  reijjj^n  of 
George  I.  his  lineal  representative  in 
the  male  line  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Lovell,  and  he 
afterwards  became  Viscount  (ioke  and 
Eaii  of  Leicester.  This  title  now  no 
longer  exists,  but  the  present  head  of 
the  family,  Thomas  Coke,  £!>q.  of 
Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  in  point  of  wealth 
and  consequence,  may  rank  with  th^ 
first  commoners  of  this  .realm. 

After  what  has  been  related  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  life,  it  is  needless  to 
expatiate  on  his  character.  His  tem* 
per  was  evidently  violent,  and  his 
disposition  overbearing.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  thei»  were  no  l)ound[s 
to  his  obsequiousness;  after  he  had 
attained  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
it  has  been  seen  that  his  conduct  was 
any  thing  but  that  of  a  servile  cour- 
tier ;  a  contradiction  that  can  only  be 
accounted  lor,  by  supposinj^  him  to 
have  been  gifted  by  nature  with  an  in«> 
dependent  spirit^  between  which  and 
his  ambition  there  was  a  continual 
struggle.  The  former,  however,  ulti* 
mately  gained  the  ascendancy ;  and  (to 
use  tne  expressions  of  Mr.  Hallam) 
"  he  became,  not  without  some  honour* 
able  inconsistency  of  doctrine  as  well 
as  practice,  the  strenuous  asserter  of 
liberty,  on  the  principles  of  those  an- 
cient laws  which  no  one  was  admitted 
to  know  so  well  as  himself ;  redeeming 
in  an  intrepid  and  pntriotic  old  age,  thf 
faults  wliicn  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving 
in  his  earlier  life.** 

It  has  been  elsewhere  observed  of 
Coke:  *'Hi6  advancement  he  lost  ii^ 
the  same  way  he  got  it — by  his  toogue : 
so  difficult  is  it  for  a  man  very  elot^uent 
not  to  be  over-loquent.  Loi^  live^  \y$ 
in  that  retirement  to  which  court  indig- 
nation had  remitted  him,  yet  wa^  not 
his  recess  inglorious ;  for  at  improving 
a  disgrace  to  the  best  advantage  he  was 
so  excellent,  as  King  James  said  of  ,  ' 
hm,    h0  wa»  Wi9  a  cot,  tArow  h^r  '  ^ 
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idM^  tMy  fou  ioiU  $he  will  light  upon 
h&r  fui.  And  findinff  a  cloud  at  the 
court  he  made  sure  or  his  fair  weather 
in  the  country,  api>lying  himself  so  de- 
voutly to  pc^ular  interest,  that  in  sue* 
eeeding  parliaments  the  prerogative  felt 
him  as  her  ablest,  so  her  most  active 
opponent** 

The  patriotism  and  independence  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke  must  ever  be  consi- 
d^«d  as  the  br^htest  feature  m  his 
character.  It  is  as  a  patriot  alone  that 
■he  stands  superior  to  his  great  contem- 
porary Bacon,  with  whom  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  professional 
career  he  was  placed  in  constant  com* 
petition.  Both  nad  embraced  the  same 
profession,  both  prosecuted  it  with 
ardour  and  success ;  one  attaining  the 
highest,  ^e  other  the  second  dignfl^ 
it  can  confer ;  and  both  lived  to  experi- 
ence the  instability  of  the  preferment 
they  had  struggled  so  hard  to  acquire. 
But  the  causes  which  produced  the 
downfal  of  these  illustrious  persons 
were  widely  different;  and  he  whose 
integrity  was  unimpeaohed  rose  highest 
in  public  estimation  after  his  disgrace 
at  court ;  while  all  the  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  his  rival,  when  sullied  bv  corrup- 
tion, failed  to  procure  him  the  consi^ 
deration  and  esteem  that  to  a  generous 
mind  form  the  most  grati^ring  reward 
of  every  exertion.  As  an  author, 'how- 
ever, Bacon  need  fear  no  comparison 
with  Coke.  No  one  can  peruse  a  pro* 
duction,  however  slight,  of  each,  with* 
out  being  struck  by  the  vride  disparity  of 
tbeiv  intellects.  Bacon  was  in  eveiy 
respect  superior  to  his  age ;  Coke  was 
mmly  on  a  level  with  it:  the  former 
was  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  and  a 
lawyer ;  the  latter  was  a  lawyer,  and 
little  or  nothing  more.  An  absurd  opi* 
nion  is  sometimes  maintained,  that  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  legal  profession  must  sedulously 
refrain  ftom  intercourse  with  every 
other  department  of  literature  and 
science.  Perhaps  no  more  striking 
fefutation  of  such  a  doctrine  can  be 
named,  than  the  great  superiority  of 
Bacon^s  legal  writings  over  those  of  hia 
contemporary.  As  a  practical  lawyer. 
Coke  was  nndoubtedly  without  an 
equal.  All  the  abstruse  learning  of 
the  common  law,  the  subtle  niceties  of 
pleading,  and  the  voluminous  enact- 
ments of  the  statute-book,  were  trea- 
sored  in  his  memoiy;  and  from  this 
ooploQS  rq>ertoi7  he  could  always  draw 
nlwewithal  to  tu|^  th»  nxMt^snoM 


of  a  particular  ease.  Bmt  he  wanted 
the  lamp  of  philosophy  to  enlighten 
the  confusion  of  so  many  jarring  ele- 
ments. It  would  have  produced  such 
an  effect  as  the  first  beaming  of  day  is 
said  to  have  done  on  chaos ;  Sa  though 
in  a  confined  circle  he  could  move  with 
safety,  if  not  with  freedom,  he  was  be- 
wildered and  lost  when  he  ventured 
beyond  it.  His  mind  resembled  a  spa- 
cious but  ill  constructed  dwelling-house, 
stored  with  furniture  in  abundance  and  . 
of  costly  workmanship,  which,  however, 
for  want  of  order  and  arran^ment,  is 
deprived  of  much  of  its  utihty,  and  is 
often  found  to  be  more  cumbersome 
than  convenient  The  difference  we 
cannct  fail  to  perceive  between  these 
distinguished  individuals  was  owimr 
as  much  to  the  origmal  dissimilarity  <^ 
their  genius,  as  to  their  education  and 
acquired  habits  of  thinking:  Coke  had 
not  been  nurtured  in  \&  school  of 
philosophy;  and  having  once  fallen 
mto  the  beaten  track  of  the  law,  he 
seems  never  to  have  felt  a  wish  to  di- 
verge from  it :  although  endowed  with 
a  shrewd  and  penetrating  mind,  he  loved 
rather  to  involve  himself  in  the  per* 
plexities  of  detail,  and  to  treasiure  up  a 
vast  number  of  unconnected  facts,  tiian 
by  arranging  and  combining  these,  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  to  discover  new 
and  hidden  truths.  He  possessed  a 
memory  at  once  powerful  and  capa- 
cious ;  industry,  which  no  labour  could 
fatigue,  and  that  sobriety  and  dispas- 
sionate temper  of  mind  which  no  intri- 
cacies couki  disgust,  but  he  was  lacking 
in  the  higher  and  more  noble  faculty  of 
reason,  which  is  the  true  and  only  source 
of  all  philosophy.  In  this  his  great 
rival,  the  father  of  philosophy,  emi- 
nent^ excelled ;  and  while  Bacon  was 
gaining  by  a  broader  and  easier  ascent, 
the  vantage  ground  of  his  profession,  he 
found  leisure  to  indulge  the  natural 
versatility  of  his  tastes,  and  to  make 
those  excursions  into  the  fields  of 
literature  and  ol  science,  by  which  hia 
fame  has  become  the  property  of 
the  world.  In  none  of  Coke's  writ- 
ings do  we  find  a  single  attempt  to 
generalize,  to  discover  those  great 
principles  of  jurisprudence  from  which 
most  of  the  principal  en9ctments  of 
positive  law  have  been  deduced,  or  to  lay 
down  rules  lor  the  guidance  of  future 
legislators.  He  is  content  to  know  that 
certain  regulations  have  been  made, 
and  that  certain  consequences  muse 
Joik>w ;  but  he  goes  no  further,  or  if 
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he  attempts  to  do  so,  he  wanders  with- 
t>Qt  a  compass.  No  one,  who  has  pe- 
rused even  the  speech  of  Lord  Bacon, 
on  his  taking  his  seat  in  the  Com*t  of 
Chancery,  will  require  to  be  told  that 
his  manner  of  treating  legal  subjects  is 
verv  different. 

It  is  true  that  the  Toluminous  writings 
of  Coke  have  always  been  classed 
atnong  the  most  iniportant  that  we  pos- 
sess on  the  laws  of  this  country.  "  His 
learned  and  laborious  works  on  the 
laws,"  says  Fuller,  "  will  be  admired  l)y 
judicious  posterity,  while  fame  has  a 
trumpet  left  her,  and  any  breath  to  blow 
therein.**  But  this  eulogium  must  not  be 
understood  to  imply  that  they  are  wor- 
thy to  be  looked  up  to  as  models  for 
imitation,  either  in  point  of  style  or 
.method.  Their  chief  merit  consists  in 
the  extensive  learning  and  sound  legal 
information  which  they  contain;  but 
this  is  imparted  in  such  a  negligent  and 
slovenly  manner,  as  greatly  detracts 
from  their  value.  'They  resemble  a  gar- 
den filled  with  the  choicest  flowers, 
which,  however,  are  frequently  dis- 
figured or  concealed  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  weeds  and  rubbish.  That  want 
of  order  and  arrangement,  which  is 
tiieir  principal  fault,  seems  to  have 
arisen  not  so  much  from  mere  careless- 
ness and  inadvertence  in  the  disposition 
of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  as  from 
ttie  peculiar  habit  of  Coke's  mind,  which 
made  him  ever  more  anxious  to  exhibit 
his  powers  of  subtlety  and  copious  illus- 
tration in  reasoning,  than  to  produce 
onl]^  such  arguments  as  might  be  ap- 
posite and  well  timed.  Hence  his  di- 
gressions are  not  only  frequent  but 
almost  interminable ;  and  his  ar^ments 
are  often  heaped  togetiber  till  uiey  be- 
come tiresome  and  even  puerile.  It 
appears  that  he  was  reproached  with 
committing  exactly  the  same  faults  in 
extemporaneous  speaking.  Lord  Bacon 
expresses  himself  thus  on  the  subject : 
**  In  discourse  you  delieht  to  speak  too 
much,  not  to  near  other  men.  This, 
some  say,  becomes  a  pleader,  not  a 
judge ;  for  by  this  sometimes  your  af- 
f^tions  are  entangled  with  a  love  of 
your  own  arguments,  though  they  be 
the  weaker,  and  rejecting  of  those  which, 
when  your  affections  were  settled,  your 
own  judgment  would  allow  for  strong- 
est. Thus,  while  you  speak  in  your 
own  element,  the  law,  no  man  ordina- 
rily equals  you ;  but  when  you  wander, 
as  you  often  delight  to  do,  you  wandei 
indeed,  and  give  never  such  satisfiiction 


as  the  curious  time  requires,  llus  is 
not  caused  by  any  natural  defect  but 
first  for  want  of  election,  when  you* 
having  ahur^  and  fruitful  mind,  shoiiUi 
not  so  much  labour  what  to  speak,  as  to* 
find  what  to  leave  unspoken :  rich  soil» 
are  often  to  be  weeded.  You  cloy  your 
auditory  when  you  would  be  observed ; 
•  speech  must  be  either  sweet  or  short" 

A  few  examples  shall  be  ^ven  of 
these  defects  in  the  works  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  The  first  that  occurs  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  nis  manner  of  digress^ 
ing,  ms  mania  for  assigning  a  reason  td 
every  thrag,  and  also  the  particular 
tone  of  quaint  pedantry  which  was  ia 
sonlfe  degree  the  characteristic  of  his  a^* 
It  is  taken  from  his  Commentaiy  on  Lit- 
tleton. The  author  having  enumer&ted 
the  different  kinds  of  tenures  and  services 
in  the  foUowing  order:  viz.  homage 
fealty,  escuage,  knight's-service,  firankid- 
moigne,  homage  auncestrell,  grand  ser- 
jeanty,  petit  serjeanty,  tenure  in  burgage, 
in  villanage,  and  rents.  Coke  cannot  but 
find  something  peculiarly  appropriate 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  heads. 
After  commenting  on  the  four  first,  he 
goes  on :  '*  Fifthly,  9occ(ve,  the  service 
of  the  plough,  aptly  placednext  knight's- 
service,  for  that  the  ploughman  maketh 
the  best  souldier,  as  shall  appeare  in  his 
proper  place.  Sixthly,  frankcdmoigne, 
service  due  to  Almighty  God,  placed 
towards  the  middest  for  two  causes ;  first, 
for  that  the  middest  is  the  most  worthy 
and  most  honourable  place;  and,  se- 
condly, because  the  first  five  preceeding 
tenures  and  services,  and  the  other  six 
subsequent  must  all  become  prosperous 
and  usefiill,  by  reason  of  God's  true  re- 
ligion and  service ;  for  Nunquampros* 
pere  succedunt  res  hunume&^  uhi  negli' 
guniur  divina.  Wherein  I  would  have 
our  student  follow  the  advice  eiven  in 
these  ancient  verses  for  the  good  spend- 
ing of  the  day: 
"  Sex  boras  somno  totidem  des  legibus  acquis, 

Qualuor  orabis,  des  epulisque  duas ; 
Quod  superest  ultrd  sacris  largire  camoenis.'* 
Co.  LiU.288.  s. 

Notwithstanding  his  undisguised  con- 
tempt for  "  rhyming  poets,*'  this  is  not 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  introduce  scraps  of 
Latin  verse,  and  even  dogj^,  into  his 
legal  discussions.  Thus,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  If  the  wife  elope  firom 
her  husband,  that  is,  if  the  wife  leaves 
her  husband  and  tarrieth  with  her  adul* 
terer,  she  shall  lose  her  dower  until  her 
husband  ,  wiUin^y, ,  without  ooerckm 
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jeedesiastical,  be  reconciled  to  her,  and 
permit  her  to  cohabit  with  him;  all 
which  is  comprehended  shortly  in  two 
hexameters: 

■^  Sponte  ▼inim  mulier  fagieos,  et  adnltera  ftcta^ 
-Dote  fui  ctnat,  nisi  sponsi  sponte  retracta." 
Co.  Utt.  32.  m.  32.  b. 

Of  his  very  clumsy  and  inappropriate 
mode  of  introducing  quotations  in  his^ 
legal  writings,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  ludicrous  example  than  the ' 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  b^pning 
of  his  chq)ter  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
forest  courts.  (Inst  iv.  chap.  73.)  **  See- 
ing we  are  to  treat,"  he  says,  ••  of 
matters  of  game  and  hunting,  let  us 
(to  the  end  we  may  proceed  the  more 
cheerfully)  recreate  ourselves  with  the 
excellent  description  of  Didoe*s  doe  of 
the  forest  wounded  with  a  deadly  arrow 
stricken  in  her,  and  not  impertment  to 
our  purpose/' 

Uritur  infelix  Dido,  totftqvie  vagatnr 
Urbe  fnrens,  qtutlis  conjecti  ctm  sagitti, 
Qaam  procul  iucautam  oemora  inter  Creesia 

fixit 
Pastor  agens  telis,  liquitqae  Tolatile  fismim 
Inscius :  ilia  <ug&  sylvas  saltosqae  peragrat 
Dictaios,  hcrot  lateri  letbalis  arundo.* 

And  in  a  maiginal  note  he  compares 
this  wound  of  the  stricken  doe  to  "  an 
evU  conscience  in  the  false  and  furious 
officer  of  the  forest,  if  any  such  be." 

His  constant  disposition  to  account 
for  every  thing  by  uncommon  and  sin- 
gular reasons,  is  nowhere  better  ex* 
emplified  than  in  his  derivations  of 
words.  Thus :  Parliameni^  he  says,  is 
so  (Mdied,  ''because. every  member  of 
that  court  should  sincerely  and  dis- 
creetly pearler  la  ment  for  the  general 
good  of  the  commonwealth."  (Co.  Litt 
110.  a.)  '*  The  word  plaeitum  is  de- 
rived ^  placeTido,  quid  benS  pladtare 
super  omnia  placet ;  and  it  is  not,  as 
some  have  said,  so  called  f>^  anti^ 
phrasin,  qut^  non  placet.*'  (Ibid.  17.  a. 
303.  a.)  **  Towne  (ville)  villa,  quasi  ve- 
hilla,  quod  in  earn  convehantur  fruc- 
iusr  (Ibid.  115.  b.)  "  Robbbrib.  Ro- 
doria,  properly  is  when  there  is  a  felo- 
nious taking  awav  of  a  man's  goods  from 
his  person ;  and  it  is  called  robberie, 
because  the  goods  are  taken  as  it  were 

*  These  lines  are  thus  translated  by  Drjdea. 
(Xneii,  book  iv.) 

Siek  with  desire,  and  seeking  him  she  loves, 
From  street  to  street  the  ravinr  Dido  roves. 
So  when  the  watchfnl  shepherd,  from  the  blind, 
Wonnds  with  a  random  shaft  ths  careless  hind. 
Distracted  with  her  pain,  she  flies  the  woods. 
Bounds  o'er  the  lawn,  and  seekn  the  silent  floods 
-With  fraitlets  eare ;  for  still  the  fatal  dart 
Sticks  in  he^  side,  and  ranUsa  ia  hsr  heart. 


de  la  robe,  from  the  robe,  that  is,  from 
the  person;  but  sometime?  it  is  taken 
in  a  larger  sense."  (288.  a.)  A  hundred 
other  such  instances  might  be  quoted. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  quality  more 
conspicuous  throughout  the  vmtings  of 
Coke  than  a  constant  parade  of  scho- 
lastic pedantry.  He  seldom  discusses 
a  subject,  however  unimportant,  without 
dividing  it  according  to  rule  imder  se- 
Teral  distinct  heads ;  and  it  by  no  means 
unfrequently  occurs  that  his  awkward 
attempts  to  establish  complete  perspi- 
cuity create  confusion  and  perplexity 
where  none  eidsted  before.  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  this  failing. 
In  his  preface  to  the  seventh  report  he 
says :  *'  In  these  and  the  rest  of  my  re- 
ports I  have  (as  much  as  I  could) 
avoided  obscurity,  ambiguity,  jeopardy, 
novelty,  and  prohxity.  1.  Obscurity; 
for  that  it  is  like  unto  darkness,  wherein 
a  man  for  want  of  light  can  hardly  with 
all  his  industry  discern  any  way.  2. 
Ambiguity ;  where  there  is  h^ht  enou^, 
but  there  be  so  many  windmg  and  m- 
iricate  ways,  as  a  man  for  want  of  di- 
rection shall  be  much  perplexed  and 
entangled  to  find  out  the  light  way. 
3.  Jeopardy  |  either  in  publishi^  of  any 
thing  that  might  rather  stir  up  suits  and 
controversies  in  this  troublesome  world 
than  establish  quietness  and  repose  be- 
tween man  and  man;  (for  a  com- 
mentary should  not  be  like  unto  the 
winterly  sim,  that  raiseth  up  greater  and 
thicker  mists  and  fogs  than  it  is  able  to 
disperse;)  or  in  bringing  the  reader  by 
any  means  into  the  least  question  of 

fril  or  danger  at  all.  4.  Novelty  ^  for 
have  ever  holden  all  new  or  pnvate 
interpretations  or  opinions,  whicn  have 
no  ground  or  warrant  out  of  the  reason 
or  rule  of  our  books  or  former  prece- 
dents, to  be  dangerous  and  not  worthy 
of  any  observation,  for  periculoeum 
exisUmo  quod  bonorum  vtrorum  itei» 
oomprobatur  exemplOi  5.  Prolixity; 
for  a  report  ought  to  be  no  longer  than 
the  matter  requireth ;  and  as  languor 
prolixue  gravat  medicum,  itti  rSatio 
proHxa  gravat  lectorem** 

The  scholastic  Aethod  of  aigument 
is  often  clumsily,  and  sometimes  incor- 
rectly, employed  by  Coke.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  falling  into  that  dangerous 
error,  so  common  among  those  who  use 
the  mechanism  of  reasoning  somewhat 
carelessly,  of  being  misl^  by  mere 
verbal  subtleties ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  failing  his  style  of  arguing  is  not 
only  often  loose  and  perplexed,  but 
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sionaDyyioious.    loitanoef  of  this 

•ort  may  be  found  in  hui  report  of  Cal- 
Tin*s  case,  which  also  contains  ex- 
amples of  the  defect  before  mentioned. 
The  principd  question  of  law  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  court  in 
that  celebrate  cause  was :  whether  the 
plaintiff,  who  had  been  bom  in  Scot- 
land, after  the  crown  of  England  had 
descended  to  James  I.,  was  an  alien 
bom,  and  consequently  disabled  from 
brinfi;ing  an^  action  real  or  personal 
for  lands  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  observed  that  there 
were  four  nouns,  which  might  be  called 
nomina  operatiwit  in  the  plea,  vix.i 
UgeanHa,  (aUegiance,)  rcgnum,  (king- 
dom.) legei,  (laws.)  and  alimigeaa 
(alien.)  Each  of  these  subjects  under- 
went a  separate  discussion.  On  com- 
ing to  the  last,  the  reporter  observes* 
•*Now  we  are  in  (Mrder  come  to  the 
fourth  noun  (which  is  the  fourth  general 
Bart)  aUerttgefMi  wherein  six  things 
d«d  fall  into  consideration.  1,  ^/bo 
was  elimigmoy  an  alien  bom  by  the 
laws  of  England  ?  12.  How  many  kinds 
of  aliens  bom  there  were?  3.  What 
ineidents  belonged  to  an  alien  bora  i 
4.  The  reason  why  an  alien  is  not  ca- 
pable of  inheritance  or  freehold  within 
Englwnd?  5.  Examples,  resolutions, 
and  judgments  reported  in  our  books  in 
all  successions  of  ages,  proving  the 
plaintiff  to  be  no  alien.  6.  Demon* 
itrative  conclusions  upon  the  premises, 
approving  the  same."  After  examining 
the  first  five  points  at  some  length,  he 
eomee  to  the  last  head,  which,  he  saya, 
comprises  *'  six  demonstrative  illations 
or  conclusions,  drawn  plainly  and  ex- 
pressly from  the  premises.**  Among 
these  six  arguments,  it  does  not  require 
much  penetration  to  discover  the  un- 
soundness of  the  following, 

**  Every  Strang  must  at  his  birth  be 
mmiciu  or  inimicui ;  but  Calvin  at  his 
either  birth  couUi  neither  be  amicw  nor 
mimicus :  Ergo^  he  is  no  stranger  bora. 
Inimieus  he  cannot  be,  because  he  is 
€ubditu$ ;  for  that  cause  also  he  cannot 
be  amicui  -  neither  now  can  Seotia  k>e 
•aid  to  be  solum  amd,  as  hat  h  been  said. 

**  Whatsoever  is  due  by  the  law  or 
constitution  of  man  may  be  altered: 
but  natural  liegeance  or  obedience  to 
the  sovereign  cannot  be  altered :  Ergo, 
natural  liegeance  or  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  b  not  due  by  the  law  or  con- 
stitution of  man.  Again,  whatsoever 
is  due  by  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be 
aHeied;  but  liegeanee  and  obedieooe 


from  the  tul^  te  tlie  sofMEtigB  is  dat 
by  the  law  of  nature :  Ergo^  it  cannot 
be  altered.'* 

The  false  positions  contained  in  these 
arf;ument8  are  not  the  less  glaring  iisr 
being  delivered  under  the  form  of  syl- 
Ic^sms.  It  will  be  remarked  that  in  each 
ofthem  the  minor  is  open  to  exception. 
The  whole  of  Calvin's  case  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  pedantry  with 
which  not  only  Coke  himself,  but  \yf 
far  the  greater  portion  of  his  legal 
brethren  vr&re  infected ;  and  if  any  one 
would  form  an  opinion  of  the  cumorous 
and  unprofitable  learning  with  which 
lawyers  in  those  days  were  wont  to 
load  their  discourses,  he  can  do  no 
better  than  read  it  in  (Poke's  report.  It 
was  an  occasion  of  very  great  display,  as 
appears  hy  his  account  of  the  vast  in^ 
terest  excited,  and  the  elaborate  dis* 
cussion  it  underwent  All  the  fourteen 
judges,  (there  being  then  five  in  both 
^iie  King*s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,) 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  ar« 
gued  it,  apparently  at  much  length,  for 
only  two  were  heard  in  each  of  the  eight 
days  during  two  successive  Terms  that 
the  debate  lasted.  Every  jud^  took 
his  own  course,  as  Lord  Coke  informs 
us ;  and  yet  he  confesses  there  vvas  not 
much  difficulty  in  the  case,  but  that  its 
importance  only  made  the  j  udges  of  the 
King's  Bench  carry  it  into  the  Exche- 
auer  chamber,  where  thirteen  of  the 
fourteen  were,  with  the  chancellor,  clear 
one  way.  It  was  evidently  made  the 
occasion  of  an  exhibition,  a  grand 
legal  exercitation,  much  to  the  taste  ef 
those  times.  Now,  not  only  ii  the  dis* 
cussion  filled  with  the  most  useless 
and  inapplicable  learning,  but  there  is 
really  very  little  that  can  be  called  ar- 
gument in  it  Farfetched  analogies, 
quaint  allusions,  quibbles  upon  words, 
quotations  from  the  scripture  and  from 
profane  authors,  boih  classical  and  le* 
gal,  abound  in  it ;  but  there  is  a  total 
want  of  close  reasonm^  upon  principle 
where  principles  are  intn>duced.  Its 
only  yalue  now  lies  in  the  remarks  made 
incidentally  upon  other  points  of  law 
foreign  to  the  case  at  l>ar. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  this  eel^ 
brated  case  without  noting  the  great  in- 
terest which  the  argument  upon  it,  es- 
pecially from  the  oench,  appears  to 
have  excited  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the.  enthusiasm  with  i^hich  Lord  Coke 
regards  it  in  his  report  He  seems 
qmte  elevated  with  conscious  satisfac- 
tion and  jHfofessional  pride  when  he 
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•onsldflrf  htm  tmmotljtlM  judges  had 
■  AstmguishBd  themidves ;  and  ipeaks  as 
mie,  not  mer^y  relating  a  very  im- 
portttnt  decision  in  the  law,  but  as  one 
reeordbig  a  great  triumph  <k  the  science 
and  its  professors.  **  It  was  observed,*' 
he  savs,  "  that  there  was  not  in  any  re- 
membrance so  honourable,  mat,  and 
intelligent  an  auditory  at  the  hearing  of 
the  arguments  of  any  Bxohequer  cham- 
ber case,  as  was  at  this  case  now  ad- 
judged. It  a{^;>eareth  that  juris  pru^ 
dmtia  legis  eommumi  Angliw  est  set- 
entia  socialis  si  copiosa ;  sociable,  in 
that  it  a^rre^  with  the  principles  and 
rules  of  other  excellent  sciences,  divine 
and  humane;  copious,  for  that  9tiai»7 
vis  ad  ea  qute  frequmUus  accidunt 
Jura  adaptaniur;  yet  m  a  case  so  rare, 
and  of  such  a  quality,  that  loss  is  the 
-assured  end  and  practice  of  it,  (for  no 
ahen  can  purdiase  lands  but  he  loseth 
them,  and  ipso  facto  Ihe  kinf  is  en- 
titled thereunto,  in  respect  whereof  a 
man  would  think  few  men  would  at- 
tempt it,)  there  shouki  be  such  a  mul- 
titude and  farrago  of  authorities  in  aU 
successions  of  ages,  in  our  books  and 
book-cases,  for  the  deciding  of  a  point 
of  so  rare  an  acckient.**  This  may 
«erve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Coke*s  enthusiasm  for  the  law 
is  wont  incidentally  to  di^lay  itself  in 
i^  writings. 

Although  Lord  Coke  doubtless  reck- 
oned the  account  of  Calvin's  case  his 
masterpiece  as  a  reporter,  deeming  the 
argument  itself  the  first  sample  of  ju- 
ridical learning  and  ingenuity,  there 
are  many  of  his  cases  in  every  respect 
fkr  more  worthy  of  commendation. 
If  one  were  to  be  selected  for  the  sub* 
tlety  of  the  ars^men't,  and  indeed  the 
importance  of  the  principles  to  the  law, 
it  perhaps  would  be  that  of  Sheilv; 
neverthetess,  this  too  is  disfigured  by 
very  puerile  matter.  For  instancy 
when  to  prove  that  the  date  of  the  use 
must  be  referred  to  the  recovery  sut 
fered,  and  not  to  the  execution  of  the 
use,  reference  is  made  to  the  case  Of  a 
man  while  insane  giving  himself  a 
deadly  wound,  and  afterwards  dyii^ 
while  in  his  senses,  which  is  by  many 
authorities  shown  not  to  make  him 
*elo den;  a  thing  so  self-erident  that 
we  are  left  in  doubt,  whether  most  to 
admire  the  serious  fooleiy  of  those  who 
could  gravel^discuss  and  decide  it,  or 
of  those  who  could  cite  it  for  a  pur- 
pose so  foreign.  Periu^,  however, 
upon  the  whok,  Chudleigh's  case  may 


be  taken  as  the  beet  exam^  of  kgul 
aeuteness  in  those  who  argued  it. 
Although  not  above  twenty  jrears  be- 
fore the  ease  of  the  PostnoH,  it  shouM 
seem  that  the  taste  of  the  bar  had  beefi 
much  infected  with  the  growing  pedan- 
try of  the  times  during  that  interval. 

If,  indeed,  we  merely  look  to  the 
merits  of  the  Reports,  it  is  not  to  any  of 
the  great  cases,  the  renowned  names, 
that  we  should  resort.  Beside  those 
which  have  been  cited,  Corbet's  and 
Mildmay's,  Taltarum^s,  Mary  Portingw 
ton's.  Clue's,  Albany's,  are  dl  more  or 
less  open  to  the  charge  of  prolixity, 
thougn  very  much  less  liable  to  it  than 
the  more  celebrated  ones  of  Shelly  and 
Calvin.  But  the  less  pretending  ones, 
ivhich  shortly  give  the  resolutions  of 
the  court  upon  certain  questions,  and 
with  little  or  no  argument  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  dec'ision  and 
its  grounds,  afford  by  far  the  best 
specimen  of  the  learned  reporter's  ta-> 
lents  for  abstracting  and  recording. 
Indeed,  the  vast  number  of  points  r^ 
solved  in  these  cases,  and  the  generality 
with  which  they  declare  the  law  in- 
dependent of  peculiar  facts,  and  unin- 
cumbered of  those  circumstances  de- 
nominated by  Lord  Eldon  speeiaftiee, 
after  the  language  of  the  Scottish  bar, 

E resent  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to 
ie  decisions  of  modem  times,  wherein 
it  is  oftentimes  hardly  possible  to  ar* 
rive  at  a  rule  through  the  maze  of 
details  and  qualifications  that  beset  the 
course  of  the  judgment. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
every  short  notice  of  a  case  in  the  Re- 
ports is  free  from  learned  lumber  and  exr 
travagance.  The  case  of  Swans  is  little 
enough  in  bulk,  and  trifling  enough  in 
import,  yet  is  it  sufficiently  chequered 
with  nonsense,  hardly  exceeded  by  th| 
case  qf  Mares  in  Scnblerus's  Reports. 
*•  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
Lord  Strye  had  certain  swans  whic^ 
were  cocks,  and  Sir  J.  Charlton 
certain  swans  y/hich  were  hens,  and 
they  had  cignets  between  them;  and 
for  these  cignets  the  owners  did  join  Iq 
one  action ;  for  bv  the  law  the  cignets 
do  belong;  to  both  owners  in  common 
equally,  sc,  to  the  owner  of  the  cock 
and  the  owner  of  the  hen,  and  the 
cignets  shall  be  divided  betwixt  thent 
And  the  law  thereof  is  formed  on  $ 
reason  in  nature,  for  the  cock  swan  is 
an  emblem  or  representative  of  an  af- 
fectionate and  true  husband  to  his  wif^ 
above  all  other  fowls;  for  the  cock 
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swan  hddeth  himadf  to  one  female 
only,  and  for  this  cause  nature  hath 
conferred  on  him  a  gift  beyond  all 
others  ;  tliat  is  to  die  so  joyfully,  that 
he  sings  sweetly  when  he  dies ;  upon 
which  the  Poet  saith 

Dulcia  defeda,  &c.  &c. 

And  therefore  this  case  of  the  swan 
duth  differ  from  the  case  of  kine  and 
oUier  brute  beasts/*—-  Vide  7  Hen.  4.  9. 
But  though  all  Lord  Coke's  writings 
are  more  or  less  disfigured  by  such  far- 
fetched and  inappropriate  aiguments  as 
these,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
was  altogether  incapable  of  reasoning 
philosophically.  It  certainly  must  bne 
allowed  that  it  is  not  often  instances 
coeur  in  his  works  of  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  views,  such  as  the  great 
mina  of  Bacon  delighted  to  indulge  in ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with. 
His  sound  and  humane  remarks  on 
capital  punishment,  at  the  close  of 
his  third  Institute,  merit  attention* 
whether  we  regard  the  man  or  the 
age.  "Wofull  experience,"  he  says, 
"  has  shown  the  inefficacy  of  fre- 
quent and  often  punishment  to  pre- 
vent offences.  It  is  a  certain  rule  that 
those  offences  are  often  committed  that 
are  often  punished ;  for  the  frequency 
of  the  punishment  makes  it  so  familiar 
as  it  is  not  feared/*  In  the  margin  we 
then  have  "  Sta,perlege,  plora,*'  and  in 
the  text  he  contmues  thus :  **  What  a 
lamentable  case  it  is  to  see  so  many 
Christian  men  and  women  strangled  on 
that  cursed  tree  of  the  gallows ;  inso- 
much as  if  in  a  large  field  a  man  might 
see  together  all  me  Christians,  that 
but  in  one  year  throughout  England 
come  to  that  untimely  and  ignominious 
death,  if  tfiere  were  any  spark  of  grace 
or  charity  in  him,  it  would  make  his 
heart  to  bleed  for  pity  and  compassion." 
He  then  lays  down  the  rules  of  "  pre- 
venting justice,'*  and  at  the  head  of 
these  he  places  "  the  good  education  of 
youth/*  Another  is  the  granting  par- 
dons very  rarely;  and  the  third,  the 
execution  of  good  laws,  though  this 
he  deems  inferior  to  education. 

Having  now  adverted  to  the  most 
conspicuous  faults  and  peculiarities 
which  equally  pervade  all  Coke's  writ- 
ings, it  will  be  proper  to  give  some 
account  uf  his  different  works.  The 
first  m  the  order  of  time  was  the  first 
part  of  his  Reports,  which  was  published 
m  1600,  while  he  was  attorney- ^neral 
to  Elizabeth.    It  is  entitled  **  Reports 


of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knight,  her  ma* 
jesty's  attorney-general,*  of  divers  re- 
solutions  and  judgments   given  witii 
^at    deliberation   by   the    reverend 
judges  and  sages  of  the  law,  of  cases 
and  matters  in  law  which  were  never 
resolved  or  adjudged  before:  and  the 
reasons  and  causes  of  the  said  resolu- 
tions and  judgments,  during  the  most 
happy  reign  of  the  most  illustrious  wad 
renowned  ^ueen  Elizabeth,  the  founteine 
of  all  justice,  and  the  life  of  the  law."' 
To  this  report,  ten  more  parts  were 
added  during  his  lifetime,  thelastin  1615» 
while  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  James  I;  and  after  his 
death  two    supplementary   books    of 
them  were  pubhshed.    These,  however, 
not  having  been  revised  by  the  author 
himself,  are  not  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation as  those  which  made  their  ap- 
pearance during  his  lifetime.    It  has 
been  already  stated  that  on  the  dis- 
grace of  Sir  Edvrard  Coke,  he  was  en- 
joined by  the  king  to  pass  the  summer 
vacation  in  correcting  his   Reports ; 
*'  wherein,'^  as  James  affirmed,  "  thare 
were  many  dangerous  conceits  of  his 
own  uttered  for  mw,  to  the  prgudioe  of 
his  majesty*s  crown,  parliament,  and 
subjects.**  After  three  months'  delibera- 
tion, Coke  gave  in  a  list  of  such  errors 
as  he  had  detected ;  but  as  they  were 
for  the  most  part  merely  verbal  inaccu- 
racies, such  as  could  m  nowise  sup- 
port the  charge  intended  to  be  Inrought 
against  him,  ^ve  special  cases  were 
selected  by  the  king's  order  for  that 
purpose.    Sir  Edward,  however,   an- 
swered all  the  objections  that  could  be 
made  against  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  satisfy  sdl  who  understood  the 
points  in  dispute ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears 
that   his   le^   adversaries,  whatever 
might  be  their  personal  enmity  towards 
him,  or  their  deterence  to  the  commands 
of  the  king,  were  ashamed  of  the  task 
imposed  on  them.     Loid  Chancellor 
Ellesmere,  in  particular,  whose  tem- 
perate conduct  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  proceeding  was  highly  creditable  to 
hinl,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  ex- 
cused from  it    '*  All  that  I  have  done 
in  this,'*  he  wrote,  '*  hath  been  by  your 
majesty's  commandment  and  direction, 
in  presence  of  all  your  learned  council, 
and  by  the  special  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  your  attorney  and  solicitor.    I 


•  This,  it  ^U  be  roDaritAd,  u  not  oviM  »  oDireet 
dwrifaatioiu  nnea  he  wat  mk  kaig btM  tUi  altor  tivt 
•cceMioa  of  Jam«  I. 
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know  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice ; 
lor  otherwise  I  would  have  been  an 
humble  suitor  to  your  mi^esty  to  have 
been  spared  in  all  service  conoeming 
jie  lord  chief  justice/'  Nevertheless, 
though  the  charge  was  dropped  for  the 
time,  it  was  renewed  after  Coke*s  al* 
liance  with  Buckingham,  while  Bacon 
was  lord  keeper.  But  as  Sir  Edward 
openly  demanded  that  thie  matter  might 
be  investigated  by  the  twelve  jud^s, 
and  that  they  might  certify  at  the  same 
time  what  cases  he  had  published  "  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  prero^- 
tive  and  benefit,  for  the  safety  and  m- 
crease  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
andforthe  quieting  of  men's  inheritances, 
and  the  general  good  of  the  common* 
wealth,"  his  enemies  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  avoid  the  inquiry  alto^ther 

Bacon  himself  has  said :  *'  Had  it 
not  been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Re- 
ports, (which,  though  they  may  have 
errors,  and  some  peremptory  and  ex- 
thyudicial  decbions  ^  more  than  are 
warranted,  yet  they  contain  infinite 
good  decisions  and  rulings  of  cases,) 
the  law  by  this  time  has  been  almost 
like  a  ship  without  ballast ;  for  that  the 
cases  of  modem  experience  are  fled 
from  those  that  are  adjudged  and  ruled 
in  former  time/* 

In  1614,  Sir  Edward  Coke  published 
his  "  Booke  of  Entries,*'  ana  his  first 
Institute,  or  Commentary  on  Littleton 
appeared  in  1628.  His  other  works 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
They  consist  of  his  ••  Treatise  of  Bwl 
and  Mainprise,**  (1637 ;)  his  "  Complete 
Copyholder,**  (1640  p  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  parts  of  his  Institutes,  (1642, 
1 644  ;)  and  his-"  Reading  on  the  Statute 
crfRnes,  27th  Ed.  I.**  (1662.) 

The  first  Institute  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke  is  a  running  commentary  on  a 
short  treatise  of  tenures  written  by 
Littleton,  who  was  a  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
The  merit  of  the  original  work  has 
ever  been  warmly  acknowledged  by 
English  lawyers.  Lord  Guildford  made 
it  a  point  never  to  let  a  year  pass  with- 
out reading  it  through.  Coke  himself 
calls  it  '*  me  ornament  of  the  common 
law,  the  most  perfect  and  absolute  work 
that  ever  was  written  in  anv  human 
science ;"  and  if  his  testimony  be  reject- 
ed as  partial  or  exaggerated,  no  one  will 
reftise  to  acknowledge  that  Sir  William 
Jones  has  not  gone  too  far  in  attribut- 
mg  to  Littleton,  whom  he  styles  the 
English  lawyer's  great  master,  "  lumi- 


nous method,  apposite  examples,  and  a 
clear,  manly  style,  in  which  nothing  is 
redundant,  nothing  deficient.'*  The 
commentary  cannot  boast  of  the  iame 
qualities.  Strictness  of  method  was 
not  indeed  very  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  such  a  work ;  but  the  con- 
stant digressions  of  the  annotator,  of 
which  some  few  examples  have  already 
been  given,  are  multiplied  to  an  extent 
that  must  deprive  the  commentary  of 
all  claim  to  that  systematic  arrange- 
ment, and  severe  concision,  which  ought 
to  be  considered  indispensable  in  eveiy 
elementary  treatise.  The  fact  is,  as 
Blackstone  has  well  observed,  that 
Coke*s  Institutes  have  very  littie  of  the 
institutional  method  to  warrant  such  a 
title,  and  that  this  commentary,  though 
a  rich  mine  of  valuable  common  law 
learning:,  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  deficiency  in  method.  Coke  himself 
says,  **  I  have  termed  them  Institutes, 
because  my  desire  is  they  should  insti- 
tute  and  mstruct  the  studious,  and 
guide  him  in  a  ready  way  to  the  know- 
led^  of  the  national  laws  of  England. 
This  work  (speaking  of  the  Commen- 
tary on  Littleton)  we  have  called  the 
first  part  of  the  Institute,  for  two 
causes :  first,  for  that  oiur  author  is 
the  first  book  that  our  student  taketh 
in  hand:  secondly,  for  that  there  are 
some  other  parts  of  Institutes  not  yet 
published,  viz,  the  second  part,  bemg 
a  conunentary  upon  the  statute  of 
Magna  Charta,  Westminster  I.,  and 
other  old  statutes  The  third  part 
treateth  of  criminal  causes  and  pleas  of 
the  crown :  which  three  parts  we  have, 
bv  the  goodness  of  Almidity  God, 
a&eady  finished.  The  fourSi  part  we 
have  purposed  to  be  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts :  but  hereof  we  have  only 
collected  some  materials  towards  the 
raising  of  so  great  and  honourable  a 
building.  We  have,  bv  the  goodness 
and  assistance  of  Almighty  Grod, 
brought  this  twelfth  work  to  an  end: 
in  the  eleven  books  of  our  Reports,  we 
have  related  the  opinions  and  judg- 
ments of  others ;  but  herein  we  have 
set  down  our  own.**  This  description 
of  the  four  Institutes  may  suffice.  It 
has  already  been  said,  that  the  three 
last  are  held  in  less  estimation  than  the 
Commentary  on  Littleton,  which  is 
partly  on  account  of  their  being  post- 
humous  works,  and  partly  because  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  generally 
speaking  more  obsolete.  The  law  of 
real  property  which  forms  the  subject 
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df  the  first  Insfittite,  though  it  has 
nnderpotic  some  considerable  chansres 
•ince  the  JiboUtion  of  the  feudal  tenures 
in  the  re^  of  Charles  II,  still  re- 
mains  in  many  respects  the  same  as 
it  stood  in  the  time  of  Coke ;  and  his 
commentary  is  even  now  looked  upoit 
ts  one  of  the  most  copious  and  authen- 
tic sources  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject   The    eighteenth   edition  of  this 
W6rk  was  published  in  1823,  bemgthe 
sljtth  which  has  appeared  within  the 
period  of  thirty  years ;  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  value  attached  to  it  by 
modem  lawyers.    It  may  also  be  con- 
sidered a  testimony  of  the  respect  which 
is  borne  for  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  his 
works,  that  his  Reports,  instead  of  being 
distinguished  from  other  works  of  the 
same  nature  by  the  additibn  of  the  au- 
thor* s  name,  are  invariably  styled  The 
Reports.  Indeed,  the  astonishing  acute- 
ness  of  h?s  mittd,  his  immen.se  stores 
6f  legal  learning,  and  his  unwearied  in- 
dustry, peculiarly  qualified  him  to  go 
through  the  arduous  task  he  imposed 
oti  himself,  in  undertaking  the  various 
works  which  have  giveti  him  a  lasting' 
reputation.    Had  he  lived  a  century 
later,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
faults  with  which  his  writings  are  dis- 
figured would  have  been  corrected  by 
the  style  and  the  spirit  of  a  more  po- 
lished age ;  but  even  with  all  his  imper- 
fections, he  can  never  cease  to  be  re- 
garded, in  every  point  of  view,  as  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  numerous 
celebrated  Characters  that  figure  in  the 
annals  of  the  English  Jurisprudence. 

The  Manuscripts  of  Lord  Coke  are  iti 
the  possession  of  his  descendant,  Mx*. 
Coke,  of  Norfolk,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  his  representative 
through  the  female  issue  of  Lord  Lei- 
cester, the  male  heir  of  the  chief  justice. 

At  this  gentleman's  princely  mansion 
of  Holkham,  is  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions, or,  indeed,  libraries  of  manuscripts 
anywhere  preserved ;  certainly  the  finest 
in  any  private  individual's  possessioti. 
It  partly  consists  of  the  chief  justice*s 
papers ;  tlie  rest,  and  the  bulk  of  it, 
was  collected  by  that  accomplished 
nobleman  who  built  the  mansion,  the 
last  male  heir  of  the  great  lawyer.  He 
had  spent  ihany  years  abroad,  where 
his  taste  was  improved  and  his  general 
education  perfected.  He  collected  a 
vast  number  of  the  most  valuable  ma- 
nuscripts. Of  these  the  exquisitely  illu- 
minated missals,  and  other  writings  of 


a    similar  deseriptioti,  which  wotild 
from  their  perfect  beauty  and  great 
rarity  bear  the  highest  price  in  the 
market,  are  certainly  by  iar  the  least 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  literary  men. 
Many    of  the   finest   (xniices  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  old  Italian  classical 
are  to  be  found  in  this  superb  collect - 
tion.    Among  others  are  no  less  than 
thirteen  of  Livy,  a  favourite  author  of 
Lord  Leicester,  whom  he  had  made 
some  progress  in   editing,   when    he 
learnt  that  Drakenborchius,  the  well 
known  German  critic,  had  proceeded 
further  in  the  same  task,  and  gene*- 
rously  handed  over  to  him  the  treasures 
of  his  library.    The  excellent  edition  of 
that  commentator  makes  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  Holkham  manuscripts,  under 
the  name  ofMSS.  Lovelliana,  from  the 
title  of  Loveil ;  Lord  Leicester  not  hav- 
ing then  been  promoted  to  the  earldom. 
Mr.  Coke,  with  a  becoming  respect  for 
the  valuable  collection  of  his  ancestors, 
was  desirous  to  have  the  manuscripts 
unfolded,  bound,  and  arranged,  buth 
with  a  View  to  their  preservation  and  to 
the  facility  of  consulting  them.  They  had 
lain  for  haHa  centtlry  neglected,  and 
in  part  verging  towards  decay,  when 
he  engaged  his  valued  friend,  William 
Roscoe,  to   undertake  the  labour  so 
congenial  to  his  taste  and  habits,  of 
securing  these  treasures  from  the  ra- 
vages of  time.    From  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  manuscripts,  the  state  in 
which  many  of  them  were,  and  the 
distance   of  Mr.  Roscoe' s   residence, 
this  was  necessarily  a  work  of  time. 
After  above  ten  years  Employed  on  it, 
the  task  is  now  finished.  Each  work  is 
beautifully  and  classically  bound ;  and 
to  each  Mr.  Roscoe  has  prefixed,  in  hid ' 
own  fair  handwriting,  a  short  account  of 
the  particular  manuscript,  with  the  bi- 
bliographical learning  appertaining  to  it. 
But  our  present  purpose  is  with  the 
small  portion  of  this  collection  which 
descended  from  Lord  Coke.  A  great  part 
of  it  is  in  his  own  handwriting.  There  are, 
among  others,  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  Book  of  Entries,  and  of  the  Re- 
ports, in  law  French.  The  student  may' 
here  enjoy  the  gratification  of  reading 
Shelly's  case  and  Calvin's  case  in  the 
reporter's  own  hand.      But  there  are 
also  unpublished  works  of  the  sante 
illustrious  lawyer  and  patriot.    Among' 
these  a  curious  Statistical  Account  of 
England  has  long  been  known  to  anti- 
quaries.    Another  work,  mtich  more 
valuable,  if  not  written  by  Lord  Coke 
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himself,  a  tapfposition  ^hich  •appears 
to  be  negatived  by  internal  eridence, 
especially  by  the  manner  of  citing 
the  Reports,  yet  seems  to  have  been 
well  esteemed  by  him,  possibly  com- 
posed under  his  aireetion.  Having  been 
favoured  with  a  particular  -account  of 
its  contents,  we  may  render  an  accept'^ 
able  service  to  lawyers  by  deschbmg 
them  somewhat  in  detail. 

It  is  a  folio  MS.  of  225  pages,  in 
English,  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  Nobility  of  England  according 
to  the  Law  qf  England:*  The  following 
is  the  opening  of  tSe  work,  written  pretty 
much  in  the  style  of  the  chief  justice. 

"  As  in  man's  body  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  whole,  divers  functions  and 
offices  of  members  are  required,  even 
soe  in  all  well  gouvemed  common-. 
Wealthes,  a  distincion  of  persons  is  ne- 
cessary. Nobilitas  genendly  signilieth, 
and  is  derived  of  the  word  noese,  to 
knowe,  signifying  in  common  phrase  of 
speech  both  with  the  Lattines  and  also 
with  us  EngUshmen,  a  generositie  of 
blood :  and  therefore  one  said,  *  yir  no- 
bilis  idem  est  quod  notus  et  per  omnia 
ora  vulgatus.*  A  nobleman  is  hee  whoe 
is  knowne  and  through  all  the  tenor  of 
his  life  is  talked  of  by  many  men's 
mouthes.  But  especially  applyed  and 
used  to  ex])ress  the  reward  of  vertue 
in  honourable  measure,  *  et  generis  cla- 
ritatem:  But  my  purpose  at  this  tyme 
is  onelie  to  speake  of  the  nobilitye,  and 
especiall^e  soe  much  of  them  as  I  find 
Written  m  the  bookes  of  the  common 
lawes  and  statutes  of  the  realme." 

After  some  further  preliminary  mat- 
ter, he  goes  through  the  different  titles 
of  honour  severely,  beginning  vrith 
that  of  prince,  and  then  passing  to 
duke.  U  nder  t  hese  heads  there  is  much 
learning  upon  the  dutchies  of  Corn- 
wall and  Lancaster,  and  the  earldom 
of  Chester.  .  Under  the  head  of  earl, 
and  between  that  and  viscount,  he 
enters  largely  into  the  law  regarding 
nobles,  and  specially  the  subject  of  scan* 
dalum  magnatum.  In  the  course  of 
this  discussion  he  breaks  forth  into  a 
vehement  invective  against  libels. 

"  There  is  another  foule  puddle  that 
arriseth  from  the  same  corrupt  quaf^- 
mire,  and  distilleth  out  of  a  beasteh- 
nesse  infected  with  malice  and  envie, 
but  is  devised  and  practised  by  another 
means  than  the  former,  which  is  by 
libelling,  general  slandering,  and  de- 
faming of  another ;  for  this  backbiter 
doeth  not  by  wordes  harme  his  adver* 


ftary  in  so  manifest  aftd  tiirbtileiit  man* 
ner,  as  the  hellewick  monster  in  his 
furv  doth,  but  seeming  to  sitt  quietlf 
Ml  his  studdy  doth  more  deepelie  punish 
him,  and  infixeth  a  more  deadlie  and 
incurable  wound  into  his  fame  and 
credit  than  the  other  boysterous  fellow 
doeth  in  his  body,  whoe  iti  a  moment 
threateneth  to  doe  more  than  perad« 
venture  he  is  willing*  to  perform,  or 
dareth  to  perform  in  an  age.'* 

Under  this  head  we  meet  with  k 
curious  note,  as  follows : — 

•*  Note— that  if  a  man  doth  write 
unto  another  scandalous  words  and 
reports  touching  a  noble-man,  and  this 
letter  be  sealed  with  his  seale  and  sub- 
scribed vnth  his  name,  yet  upon  thil 
letter,  shewed  in  evidence,  this  noble 
man  may  recover  damages  in  an  actioil 
de  scan.  mag.  whereof  you  may  see 
presidents  in  Crompton ;  but  if  a  man 
doe  write  any  matter  in  defamation  to 
the  party  himselfe  that  is  thereby  tra- 
duced, and  subscribe  and  seale  the 
samt  without  other  publication  done 
by  himselfe— quaere." 

Certcdnly  there  could  now  be  no  ques-* 
tion  in  this  matter ;  there  being  clearly 
no  act  of  publication  to  the  damasre 
of  the  party  slandered ;  whereas  in  the 
case  first  put  there  is  plainly  a  com- 
plete pubhcation  against  the  nobleman 
to  a  third  person,  and  consequently  a 
manifest  damage  done.  In  discussing 
the  application  of  the  mmm,  Possessio 
fratris  facit  sororem  esse  jheredem,  to 
titles  of  honour,  and  showing  that  it 
extends  not  to  them,  he  argues  etymo- 
logically  on  the  meaning  of  possessio  ; 
"  which,"  says  he,  "  is  no  other  than 
pedis  positio,  and  can  only  be  of  things 
whereof  there  is  entry."  How  plainly 
we  perceive,  in  this  as  in  a  thousand 
instances  of  Lord  Coke's  undisputed 
writings,  the  tendency  ef  the  learned  of 
those  days  to  pass  over  the  obvious  and 
the  true  derivation,  in  order  to  get  at 
some  etymon  of  a  fanciful  and  far- 
fetched kind,  which  may  serve  the  pur- 
Sose  of  his  argument!  Can  any  one 
oubt  ihsi  possedere  comes  from  poss$ 
seder ef 

He  next  discusses  '^the  "  Privilege* 
incident  to  the  Nobility,  according  to 
the  Laws  of  England.'^  Of  these,  trial 
by  peers  is  the  first;  and  under  this 
head  he  lays  it  down  that  bishops  have 
not  this  privilege,  "  because  they  can- 
not try,  and  trial  is  mutual  ;*'  a  dictum 
long  since  overruled. 

Exemption  from    attendance  upoD 
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the  ket  and  tonrn  is  the  nett  privilege 
handled  by  him ;  and  then  the  right  of 
having  chaplains.  Then  follows  the 
privilege  they  have  in  equity  suits, 
nappilv  abridged  bv  one  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  acts.  This  subject  is  closed 
with  a  discussion  of  the  case  "  where- 
in  a  lord  of  parliament  hath  noe  pri- 
vUgce." 

The  title  of  Baron  is  an  important 
and  an  ample  one. — ^The  author  treats 
it  under  three  heads.  Barony  by  Te- 
nure, Barony  by  Writ,  and  Barony  t)y 
Patent  Of  these  the  first  is  the  most 
curious,  and  being  upon  a  chapter  of 
the  law  now  become  nearly  obsolete,  4t 
possesses  peculiar  interest,  as  contain- 
mg  the  doctrine  in  acceptation  among 
lawyers,  in  the  time  when  that  subject 
was  more  femiliarly  known.  The  au- 
thor gives  a  great  number  of  instances 
of  Baronies  by  Tenure ;  tracing  the 
descent  or  trsmsmission  of  each  in 
such  a  line  as  showed  the  peculiarity 
of  the  territorial  holding,  and  giv- 
ing tabular  schemes  of  the  persons 
taking  a  passed  one.  He  then  lays 
down  certain  canons  respecting  such 
honours,  restricting  exceedingly  the 
powers  of  the  owners  of  the  territory 
and  castle,  once  the  descent  of  the 
barony. 

Under  the  head  of  Baron  by  Patent, 
he  oiscusses  a  subtle  question  :  *'  If  a 
nobleman  and  his  heirs  have  for  a  long 
tiine  been  called  to  parliament,  and  be 
barons  by  tenure  or  by  writ,  and  have 
had  in  regard  thereof  a  place  certain 
in  parliament ;  if  afterwards  the  same 
be  created  a  baron  of  that  ba^ny, 
and  by  the  same  name,  by  letters  i)a- 
tent;  whether  shall  he  and  his  heirs 
retain  his  oulde  place  in  parliament 
which  he  had  according  to  the  former 
dignity ;  or  whether  should  he  lose  his 
oiOde  place,  and  take  a  new  accordinge 
to  the  tyme  of  his  seconde  oneUe  ?" 

There  follows  a  concluding  discus- 
^on  on  *'  nobilitie  or  lades  in  reputa- 
cion  onelie.**  *'  Under  this  head  we 
ha,ve  treated,  the  subject  of  courtesy  and 
fbfein  ladies — noble  women — ^the  post- 
nati  of  Scotland— and  ladies  in  repu- 
tation.** 


It  is  certain  that  this  manusmpt  i« 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
learned ;  and  we  venture  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Coke  will  permit  it  to  be  published. 


Further  information  concerning  the 
life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  the  times 
during  which  he  fiourished,  may  be 
gath^^  from  the  following  works : — 

Biographia.  Britamdca,  Art  Cake ;  whence  a  con* 
■idenble  put  of  tbe  foregutn;  n&mtiYe  has  bee« 
txtracted. 

Bacon's  Workt;  particnlarlf  vol.  t'iL  of  Mr.  BasU 
Montaip't  edition,  whkh  eoatains  most  of  theleCtert 
quoted  above. 

State-Trials;  partienlaiiy  the  trials  of  Essex  and 
Raleiffa.  the  proceedinn  connected  with  the  powder* 
plot,  and  the  mnrder  of  Sir  Thomas  OTeitnrf .  Seo 
also  the  first  Tolume  of  Mr.  PhilliF«*s  eiceUent 
**  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  State  TriaU." 

FuOer's  fForthie*. 

Loy^s  State  fForthie*. 

Roger  CoJu^s  Detection  of  the  Court  and  State  oC 
Enfflaod. 

Memorials  of  Affaire  of  State,  in  toe  Reins  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  and  Kin;  James  I.,  collected 
(chiefly)  from  the  original  papers  of  the  Right  Ho- 
aonrable  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  Knt.,  sometime  one  of 
the  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  (3  vols,  folio,  179&.) 

CabIla,  site  scrinia  sacra:  mysteries  of  state  and 
fOTemment  in  letters  of  ilhutrioos  persons  and  great 
ministers  of  state,  as  well  foreign  as  domestic,  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Henrr  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Kinc 
James,  and  King  Charles.  Wherein  tturh  secrets^ 
empire,  ani  public  affairs,  as  were  then  in  agitation* 
ate  clearly  represented,  and  many  remarkable  pas- 
sages failhfiolly  collected,  (folio.) 

The  Annals  of  King  James  and  King  Charles  /.». 
both  of  happy  memory,  conuining  a  faithful  historjr 


and  impartial  account  of  the  great  af&drs  of  states 
and  transactions  of  parliaments  in  England,  from  th» 
tenth  of  King  James,  1612,  to  the  eighteenth  of  Kiar 
Charles,  1641  (folio,  1691.)  * 

Rmshworth's  Historical  Collections  of  private  pas- 
sages of  state,  weighty  matters  of  law,  remarkable 
proceedings  in  five  parliaments.  Beginning  the  six* 
teenth  vear  of  King  James,  oaao  lll8,  and  endin|p 
the  fifth  rear  of  King  Charles,  aaao  1629.  (7  vols* 
loUo,  1659.) 

Among  modem  works,  **  The  Life  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,**  by  Mr.  Woolryeh,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  coniaina 
many  mmate  and  curfens  details,  drawn,  from  the- 
most  anthentic  soones. 

The  Histories  of  Hume  and  Lingard,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Historr,  and  the  JoomaLi  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  ooosulted  with  advantage,  so  fisr 
as  they  relate  to  the  proceedings  mentions  in  the 
text ;  and  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Hallam's  Constito- 
tk>nal  History  of  England  will  also  be  found  to  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  eonnocted  with  th» 
subject. 

Miss  Aikin's  **  Memoin  of  the  Court  of  King  James 
the  Firct,"  furnish  a  general  account  of  most  of  the* 
events  that  have  been  touched  upon  above. 

Some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  marriage 
of  Coke's  daughter  are  given  in  the  first  voHime  of 
the  second  series  of  Mr.  D'Israeli's  **  CuriosiUes  eC 
Li  ttratuxe." 
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John  Sohers  was  born  at  Worcester, 
in  an  ancient  house  called  the  White 
Ladies,  which,  as  its  name  seems  to 
import,  had  formerly  been  part  of  a 
monastery  or  convent.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
the  parish  re^i^sters  at  Worcester,  durin^ic 
the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and 
his  Parliament,  were  either  lost,  or  so 
inaccurately  kept  as  not  to  furnish  any 
authentic  information.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, however,  from  several  concurring 
accounts,  that  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1650.  Dean  Swift,  who  was  at 
first  the  flatterer,  and  afterwards  the 
virulent  calumniator,  of  Somers,  says 
that  he  was  sprung  '  firom  the  dregs  of 
the  people,*  and  attributes  the  reserve 
of  his  character  to  his  consciousness  of 
his  low  and  base  origin.  It  is,  per- 
haps, scarcely  worth  while  to  refute  so 
wretched  a  calumny;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
family  of  Somers  was  respectable,  though 
not  wealthy,  and  had  for  several  genera- 
tions been  possessed  of  an  estate  at 
Clifton,  in  the  parish  of  Sevemstoke  in 
Gloucestershire.  Admiral  Sir  George 
Somers* — who  was  deputy  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  in  16)0  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  Bermudas*  and  afterwards  died 
there,  leaving  his  name  to  that  cluster  of 
islands— is  said  by  Horace  Walpolet  to 
have  been  a  memt)er  of  the  same  family. 
The  father  of  Somers  was  an  attorney 
in  respectable  practice  at  Worcester;  in 
the  civil  wars  he  became  a  zealous 
Parliamentarian,  and  commanded  a 
troop  in  Cromwell^s  army.  Ttie  inde- 
cent outrages  commonly  practised  in 
the  churches  by  Cromwell's  troopers, 
are  reported  in  most  of  the  histories  of 
those  unsettled  times ;  and  it  is  related 
of  old  Mr.  Somers,  that  when  attending 
divine  service  in  the  church  of  Sevem- 
stoke, he  was  so  exasperated  at  the 
royalist  doctrines  delivered  by  the  clergy- 

•  It  appears  from  tht  Commont*  Journals,  that 
a  Sir  Oeorga  Somers  was.  In  1605,  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Lyme  Regis  In  Dorsetshire :  this  was 
DO  doabt  the  same  person. 

t  Catalofoa  of  Boyal  and  Nob)«  Anthort* 


man,  that  he  flred  a  pistol  above  his 
head,  the  bdl  lodging  in  the  sounding- 
board  of  the  pulpit.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession ;  but  at  the  Restora- 
tion, he  thought  it  prudent  to  procure  a 
general  pardon  of  all  offences  which  he 
might  have  committed  while  serving  in 
the  republican  army.  He  died  in  Ja- 
nuary 1681-2  ;  and  fiis  monument,  upon 
which  is  eni^raved  a  Latin  inscription 
written  bv  his  son,  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  at  Sevemstoke. 

Of  the  early  education  of  Somers  we 
have  only  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
account  The  house  called  the  White 
Ladies,  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Mr.  Blurton,  an  eminent 
clothier  of  Worcester,  who  had  married 
his  father*s  sister.  This  lady  having  no 
son  of  her  own,  adopted  young  Somers 
from  his  birth,  and  brought  him  up  in 
her  own  house,  which  he  always  con- 
sidered as  his  home  till  he  went  to  the 
university.  He  appears  to  have  spent 
some  years  in  the  CoUe^- school  at 
Worcester,  which  before  his  time*  had 
attained  a  high  character  for  classical 
education  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Bright,  a  clergyman  of  great  learn- 
ing and  eminence.  At  this  school. 
Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  *Hudi- 
bras,*  and  Chief  Justice  Vaughant,  also 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  their 
education.  At  a  subsequent  period,  we 
find  him  at  a  private  school  at  Walsall, 
in  Staffordshire.  He  is  described  bv  a. 
schoolfellow  as  being  then  '  a  weakly 
boy,  wearing  a  black  cap,  and  never  so 
much  as  looking  out  when  the  other 
boys  were  at  play  {.*  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  a  remarkably  reserved  and 
'  sober-blooded  boy.*  At  a  somewhat 
later  period,  Sir  Francis  Winnington 


s; 


*  Mr.  Cooksey,  and  screral  other  biographers  o| 
Soniers.  represeot  him  as  having  be«fn  himself  i 
lupil  of  Dr.  Bright,  and  even  as  havinc  boarded  in 
lis  hoose ;  regardless  of  the  anachronism,  that  Dr. 
Bright  died  in  ISSS,  and  that  Somers  was  bora  la 
1650. 
t  See  his  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Reports. 
t  Stward'a  AnecdoCta,  toL  ii.  p.  lU. 
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says  of  him,  *  that,  by  the  exactness  of 
his  knowledge  and  behaviour,  he  dis- 
couraged his  father,  and  all  the  youns: 
men  that  knew  him.  They  were  afraid 
to  be  in  his  company*.*  In  what  manner 
his  time  was  occupied  from  the  period 
of  his  leaving  school  until  he  went  to 
the  university  in  1675,  fs  unkno\!9fl. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  em- 
ployed for  several  years  in  his  father  s 
office,  who  designed  him  for  his  own 
department  of  the  profession  of  the  law. 
There  is  no  posttire  Evidence  of  th» 
circumstance^  though  the  coi^ture  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  ft  cannot, 
however,  be  doubted,  that  dmit^  this 
important  period  of  his  life  he  accjuired 
those  habits  of  regular  and  vrell-direeted 
industry  which  were  afterwards  invalu- 
able to  him ;  and,  by  the  diligent  study 
of  histoir  and  constitutional  law,  laia 
the  foundtation  for  that  mass  of  learning 
and  accomplishments  which  eventually 
rendered  him  the  ornament  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Ihred.  About  this  time  he  formed 
several  connexions,  which  had  great 
influence  upon  his  subsequent  success 
In  life.  The  estates  of  the  Sari  of 
Shrewsbrjty  wete  managed  by  8omers*s 
father;  and  as  that  young  nobleman 
had  no  convenient  residence  of  his  own 
in  Worcestershire,  he  spent  much  of  hiS 
time  at  Worcester,  and  fornied  an  intr* 
mate  friendship  and  ftimiUaritY  with 
Somers.  About  the  salne  time  ne  was 
also  fortunate  en<iugh  to  be  favouratdy 
noticed  by  Sir  Francis  Whmineton, 
then  a  distinguished  practitioner  at  the 
Bnriish  bar,  who  is  stated  to  have  been 
miaer  ot)ligation^  to  his  father  fbr  hb 
active  services  in  promoting  his  election 
as  a  member  ofpariiament  for  the  city 
of  Worcester.  Winnbgton  is  descril)ed 
by  Burnett  as  a  lawyer,  who  had  *  risen 
from  small  beginnings,  and  fhmt  as 
small  a  jjroportion  of  iSamftig  hi  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  was  Wilher  bold  and 
ready,  than  able.*  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  man.  filing  his  own  defi- 
ciencies, would  readily  perceive  with  what 
advantage  he  might  employ  the  talents 
and  industry  of  such  a  yotmg  mian  as  So- 
mers in  asasting  hhn  Doth  m  Westmin- 
ster-hall and  in  ^rliament  It  was  pro- 
bably with  this  mtention  that  Sir  Francis 
Winnington  advised  him  to  go  to  the 
university,  and  to  prosecute  his  studies 
with  a  view  to  being  called  to  the  bar. 
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In  1674,  Somen  was  entered  as  a 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
being  then  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  The  particulars  of  his  progress 
through  the  university  are  not  recorded; 
but  here,  as  at  school,  his  contempora- 
iries  co«kl  perceive  few  indications  of 
those  sdlendid  talents  which  afterwards 
raised  nim  to  such  extraordinary  emi- 
nence. His  college  exercises,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant,  are  said  to  ba? e 
been  in  no  respect  remarkable;  and  he 
quitted  the  university  without  ao<iniriiig 
any  academical  honours  b«|rmid  taking 
his  bachelor*s  degree.  It  is  pix>bable 
that  he  came  to  London,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  ci  keeping  his 
terms  for  the  bar,  while  hia  permanent 
residence  was  at  Oxford.  The  Ibl- 
lowing  anecdote  is  related  in  a  me^ 
moir  published  soon  i^er  his  death. 
•  Mr.  Bomers's  flBitt\ef,*  says  this  ano- 
nymous biographer,  'used  to  fluent 
the  terms  in  London,  and,  in  his  way 
from  Worcester,  was  iRront  to  leave  hwl 
horse  at  the  Greorge  at  Acton,  where  he 
oft^  made  mention  of  the  hopefnl  son 
he  had  at  the  Temple.  Gobbet,  who 
kept  the  inn,  hearing  him  enlarge  ko 
much  m  praise  of  his  son^  to  compli- 
ment the  old  gentleman,  cried,  "  Why 
wont  yon  let  us  see  him^  sh'?'*  The 
father,  to  oblige  his  mmy  landloid, 
desired  the  young  gentleman  to  accom* 
pany  him  so  far  on  ins  way  home ;  and 
being  come  to  the  Georre,  took  the 
lancHord  aside,  and  said,  *'  I  have  brought 
him,  Cobbet,  but  you  must  not  talk  to 
him  as  you  do  to  me ;  he  will  not  suffw 
such  fellows  as  you  in  his  company."  * 

Mr.  Somers  was  caHed  to  the  bar  in 
1676*,  by  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple^  but  he  continued  his  residence 
at  the  university  Ibr  sereTal  years  after- 
Wards,  and  did  not  remote  tc  London 
until  the  year  168^,  when,  upon  hk 
fkther*s  death,  he  succeeded  to  the  pa- 
ternal estate  at  Sevemstoke,  which  vras 
worth  about  tXiOi.  per  annum.  During 
this  period,  he  h^  the  advantage  ^ 
being  introduced,  tjy  the  lEari  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Sir  Rrancis  Winnington,  to 
the  Earl  of  fesex.  Sir  WllliAm  Jones, 
Algernon  Sidney^  and  several  other  dis- 
tinguished opponents  of  the  arbXtraiy 
measures  of  the  court,  it  h^  been 
obsel^ed,  with  much  reason,  Mhat  if  it 
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had  uol  been  for  Mr.  Somers's  poWieitl 
connexions  with  Lord  Shaft e»btirf,  8hr 
"Waiiam  Jones,  and  other  great  leaders 
of  the  opposition  to  the  conrt  of  king 
Charles  II.,  he  very  probably  had  never 
attained  those  honours  which  he  de- 
served and  became  so  wdlV  At  this 
time  he  published  several  treatises, 
which  sufRciently  displayed  to  the  world 
his  familiar  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
constitutional  history.  His  first  ac- 
knowledged work  Was  the  report  of  an 
election  case,  and  is  entitled  *  TTie  me- 
morable Case  of  Denzil  Onslow,  Esq., 
tried  at  the  Assizes  in  Surrey,  July  20th, 
1681,  touching  his  election  at  Hasle- 
mere,  in  Surrey.'  His  next  pefbrmancfe 
was  *  A  Brief  History  of  the  Succession, 
collected  out  of  the  Records  and  the 
most  authentic  Historians.*  This  work 
was  written  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
posal to  bring  in  a  bin  to  exclude  James 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II., 
from  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  occupied  universal  attention, 
artd  excited  the  most  lively  interest 
8omers*s  political  friends,  the  Earls  of 
Essex  and  Shaftesbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Sir  FVancii  Wmnington  and 
Sir  William  Jones  in  the  LoVrer  House, 
warmly  supported  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
in  opposition  to  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  more  moderate  party,  and  approved 
by  the  king,  for  a  statutory  limitation 
and  restriction  of  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  functions  in  case  the  crown  should 
descend  to  the  Buke  of  Yorkf.  The 
object  of  Somers*8  tract  was  to  exhibit 
the  principles  upon  which  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  has  authority  to  alter, 
restrain,  and  qualify  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown ;  and  he  places  the 
historical  arj^ments  in  support  of  this 
proposition  m  a  forcible  and  convincing 
light.  Indeed,  though  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  justify  such  a  proposition  by 
abstract  reasoning  upon  the  theoiy 
of  the  British  constitution,  it  has  beeii 
so  repeatedly  acted  upon  in  several 
periods  of  our  history,  that  even  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  practice 
had,  as  Somers  justly  contended,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  sanctioned  and 
established  the  principle.  An  excellent 
tract,  upon  the  same  subject,  entitled 
'  A  just  and  modest  Vindication  of  the 
two  last  Parliaments,*  appeared  shortly 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Oxford  par- 
liament in  March,  1681,  which  hasbeen 
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partly  ftsMbe^ H t^aieflt  Smtnt tay^ 
that  ft  was  '  orighially  permed  by  Alger- 
non Sidney,  bat  that  a  new  drduf  ht  wn 
nHtde  by  Sonera,  frhich  Was  omr^ed 
by  Sir  William  Jones  *.' 

Upon  occasion  of  fh^  atteinpit  of  the 
eonrt  party  in  168!,— by  the  illegal  exa- 
mination of  witnesses,  by  the  king's 
counsel,  in  open  court,— to  induce  a 
grand  jury  to  find  a  true  Wit  for  high 
treason  against  the  Earl  of  Shafteabnry, 
the  failure  of  which  exasperated  the  pro- 
jectors of  it  l)eTond  measure,  Mr.  Somen 
wrote  his  eeleorsted  tract,  entitled  'The 
Security  of  Englishmen's  Lives,  or  the 
Tmst,  Power,  and  Duty  of  the  ^kand 
Juries  of  England  explained.*  Thia 
work  \7a*  attributed  by  some  to  Sit 
William  Jones.  Bishop  Burnet  aay«»  •  It 
passed  as  writ  by  Lord  EsAex,  though  I 
understood  afterwards  it  wa«  writ  by 
Somers,  who  was  much  esteemed  and 
often  visited  bv  Lord  B»se)r,  and  who 
trusted  hhnself  to  him,  and  who  writ  the 
best  papers  that  came  out  Ih  that  timet* 
In  later  tmie«,  this  work  has  been  nnf- 
veraally  ascrit^ed  to  Somers;  and  the 
iRset  of  this  treatise,  as  well  as  the  *  Ja»t 
and  Modest  Vindication,*  being  eon- 
posed  by  him,  seems  confirmed  fijr  Lord 
Hardwicke*s  a»eriion,  that  he  had  seen 
the  rough  draughts  of  both  of  them  in 
Lord  Somers*s  handwriting  amongst  the 
manuscripts  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1  TSf . 

With  reference  to  Somers'seondocthi 
the  publication  of  these  excellent  con- 
stitutional treatises  upon  the  passing 
politics  of  the  day,  Mr.  Dunning,  in  his 
*  Letter  on  Libels,  General  Warrants, 
&c,'  makes  the  following  just  observa- 
tion :  •  Ftew  men,'  says  he,  'know  much  of 
the  nature  of  polity;  and  of  them,  all  do 
not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  eondu^  of 
administration  to  ol>serve  when  slight  in- 
novations are  made  in  the  laws  or  in 
thehr  admmistration  :  and  of  those  who 
do,  very  few  indeed  have  that  degree  of 
understanding  which  enables  mm  to 
judge  soundly  of  the  eonseqnences  of 
such  alterations  with  respect  to  their 
lit>erties  in  general.  Again,  of  these,  vefcy 
few— not  more  than  one,  perimps — has 
activitr,  resolution,  and  public  spirtt 
enoitgh  to  publish  his  thoughts,  as  Mr. 
Sonters  did,  concerning  what  was  goit% 
forward,  in  order  to  alarm  (like  a  good 
citizen)  the  rest  of  his  Wlow-subjectt.' 

DuriUff  his  residence  at  CHcford  Somers 
was  hot  inattentive  to  poHle  literatm-e ; 
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he  pabliihed  a  translation  of  tome  of 
Ovuf  s  Bpiftlei  into  Eng^hyerte,  which, 
while  it  shows  that  he  could'neTer  have 
attained  so  disting^nished  a  place  among 
poets»  as  he  afterwards*  nlled  among 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  is  yet  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  peiformance.  His 
translations  from  Oyid»  and  a  versioa 
of  Plutardi's  Life  of  Alcibiades,  are 
the  only  published  proofe  of  his  classical 
studies  at  Oxford. 

In  the  year  1 682  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don* and  immediately  commenced  an 
assiduous  attendance  upon  the  courts  of 
law,  which  at  that  time  was  considered 
as  the  highway  of  the  le^al  profession. 
In  1683  he  appeared  as  junior  counsel 
to  Sir  Erancis  Winnington,  in  the  de- 
fence to  an  important  political  prosecu- 
tion, institutea  against  Pilkington  and 
Shute.  with  several  other  persons,  for  a 
riot  at  the  election  of  sherifPsfor  the  city 
of  London;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being 
remarked,  that  Mr.  Holt,  afterwards 
lord  chief  justice,  was  associated  with 
him  in  that  defence  *.    One  of  his  bio- 

Jraphers  states,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
ames  II.,  his  practice  produced  700/. 
a  year.  In  those  days  this  would  have 
been  a  very  large  income  for  a  common 
lawyer  of  five  years*  standing.  It  may 
reasonablv  be  doubted  whether  this  ac- 
count of  tlie  extent  of  his  practice  at  the 
bar  is  not  considerably  exaggerated; 
his  name  does  not  once  appear  in  the 
Reports  of  that  period,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  Pilkington  and  Shute  above  al- 
luded to;  and  it) is  clear,  from  the  ol)- 
jection  afterwards  made  to  his  being 
retained  on  the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bi- 
shops, that  he  was  not  then  distin- 
guished b^  any  great  degree  of  profes- 
sional eminence,  though  his  merits  as 
a  political  writer  must  nave  been  gene- 
raUy  known  and  appreciated.  Such, 
however,  was  the  character  for  research 
and  industry  which  he  had  attained 
within  a  very  few  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  professional  career, 
that,  on  the  trial  of  tne  Seven  Bisho[)s  in 
1688,  he  was  introduced  as  counsel  into 
that  momentous  cause,  at  the  express  and 
peremptory  recommendation  ofPollexfen, 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  that  day. 
The  transaction  from  which  this  ce- 
lebrated trial  arose  is  so  generally  and  fa- 
miliarly known,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  general  outline 
of  the  circumstances.  In  April,  1687, 
James  11. promulgated  a  'Declaration 
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for  religious  indulgence  and  tol«ratioB  in 
England.*  The  real  object  of  this  deda- 
rahon,  though  it  iHt>fessed  to  be  directed 
to  the  attamment  of  general  liberty  of 
conscience,  was  to  enable  the  king  to 
introduce  Roman  catholk»  into  offices 
of  influence  and  importance  in  the  state, 
from  which  they  had  been  excluded  by 
the  rigorous  statutes  of  Elixabeth  and 
James  I.*  For  this  purpose  he  declared 
that  he  had  suspended  all  penal  and 
sanguinary  laws  in  matters  of  religion. 
It  was  obvious  that,  by  this  declaration, 
the  king,  in  fact,  assumed  the  power  of 
absolutely  dispensing  with  acts  of  par- 
liament by  his  own  authority ;  for  the 
suspension  of  laws  at  the  will  of  the 
crown,  without  Any  limitation  of  time, 
differs  in  no  material  respect  from  the 
actual  repeal  or  abrogation  of  them. 
The  king  ordered  the  declaration  to  be 
publicly  read  in  all  churches  on  two  se- 
veral Sundays,  during  the  time  of  divine 
service.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  six  bishops  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  praymg,  in  firm  but  respectful 
language,  that  the  clergy  might  be  ex- 
cused from  the  performance  of  this  ob- 
noxious duty.  The  king  and  the  par- 
tisans of  the  court  were  highly  exaspe- 
rated ;  the  bishops  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  privy  council,  and^upon  their 
refusal  to  make  an  apology  or  submis- 
sion^  an  ex  officio  information  was  filed 
in  the  court  of  king*8  bench,  charging 
them  with  publishing  a  seditious  libel 
against  the  king  and  the  government  by 
the  presentation  of  the  petition.  The 
rank  of  the  defendants,  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  king  in  the  question  at 
issue,  the  genenu  expectation  excited 
by  this  conflict  amongst  all  classes  of 
the  people,  and,  above  all,  the  event  of 
the  prosecution,  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  driving  James  from 
his  throne  and  kingdom,  and  of  intro- 
ducing the  revolution,  render  the  trial 
of  the  Seven  Bishops  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant judicial  proceedings  that  ever 
occurred  in  Westminster-hall,  It  was 
no  trifling  testimony,  therefore,  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Somers  was 
held  by  experienced  judges  of  profes- 
sional merit,  that  he  should  be  expressly 
selected  by  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants to  bear  a  pad  in  the  defence.  We 
are  told  that  upon  the  first  suggestion 
of  Somers*s  name,  '  objection  was  made 
amongst  the  bishops  to  him  as  too 
young  and  obscure  a  man;  but  old 
Pollexfen  insisted  upon  him,  and  wouki 
not  ba  himself  retained  without  the 
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other,  representing  him  at  the  man  ^ho 

would  take  most  pains,  and  go  deepest 
into  all  that  depended  on  precedents 
and  records*.*  How  far  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  bishops  were  indebted  to 
the  industry  and  research  of  Somers 
for  the  extent  of  learning  displayed  in 
their  admirable  arguments  on  that  oc« 
casion,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  his 
own  speech,  as  reported  in  the  State 
Trials,  contains  a  summary  of  the  con- 
stitutional reasons  against  the  existence 
of  a  dispensing  power  in  the  king,  ex- 
pressed in  clear  and  unaffected  lan^age, 
and  applied  with  peculiar  skill  and 
judgment  to  the  defence  of  his  clients. 
His  argumentwas  partioular];jr  applauded 
by  the  audience ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  owed  his  future  fortune,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  character  he  gained  in 
this  trial. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  Somers 
with  the  leaders  of  that  political  partv 
by  whom  the  reyolution  was  effected, 
and,  in  particular,  with  his  early  friend 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  that  he  was  actively  employed  in 
devising  the  means  by  which  that  im- 
portant event  was  brought  about.  It  is 
said  by  Addison  f,  that  'as  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  secret  and  most  retired 
thoughts  and  councils  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter King  William,  a  great  share  in  the 
plan  ,of  the  protestant  succession  was 
imiversally  ascribed  to  him.*  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  flight  of  James  II.,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  by  the  advice  of  the 
temporary  assembly  of  lords  and  com- 
mons, which  he  Kad  convened  as  the 
most  proper  representation  of  the  people 
in  the  emergency  of  the  time,  issued 
circular  letters  to  the  officers  in  the  se- 
veral counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  of 
England,  to  whom  writs  >ere  usually 
sent  for  calling  parliaments,  direct- 
ing them  to  summon  a  parliamentary 
convention.  On  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Somers,  who  had  never  sat  in  parlia- 
ment, was  returned  as  a  representative 
by  his  native  city  of  Worcester.  We 
find  him  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  long  and  laborious  debates  which 
took  place  in  that  assembly,  respecting 
the  settlement  of  the  government.  Upon 
a  conference  with  the  lords  respecting 
the  resolution,  'that  James  II.,  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom, 
bad  abdieated  the  government,  and  that 
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the  throne  had  thereby  become  vacant  */ 
Mr.  Somers  was  one  of  the  managers 
for  the  commons,  and  spoke  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  learning,  in  sup- 
port of  the  original  resolution,  against 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  lords* 
This  resolution  having  been  ultimately 
adopted  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  the. Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
having  been  declared  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
of  which  Somers  was  a  member,  '  to 
bring  in  general  heads  of  such  things  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  better  securing  the  pro- 
testant religion,  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.*  The 
report  of  this  committee,  which  was  a 
most  elaborate  performance,  having 
been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a 
second  committee,  of  which  Somers  was 
chairman,  and  connected  with  resolu- 
tions paased  in  the  house  of  lords, 
formed  the  substance  of  the  declaration 
of  rights  which  was  afterwards  assented 
to  by  the  king  and  queen  and  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  thus  solemnly 
acknowledged  as  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision the  particular.' services  rendered 
by  Somers  in  the  accomplishment  of 


*  It  may,  pcrbap«,b«  worth  while  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  a  corioas  parallel  to  thia 
diacoMlon  In  Terr  eariy  timea.  After  King  Jolw 
bad  aobtjected  the  kincdom  of  England  to  the  Pope» 
the  barona  determined  that  the  throne  waa  vacant, 
and  offered  the  crown  to  Lewta  of  France.  The 
tranaacUon  la  thaa  related  In  Matthew  Paria, 
p.  88S : — '  Rex  eupradlctna,  praeter  asaenavm  mag* 
natum  suorum,  regnam  Angliee  Domino  P^pas  coa- 
tnlit  et  eccletlee  Roman0,at  Itemm  lllnd  redperet 
ab  ela  tenendum  sub  annuo  trlbuto  mllle  mar- 
camm.  Et  iil  coronam  Anglias  aine  baronibua 
allcui  dare  non  potnit,  potolt  Umen  Smitttre  cam. 
Qnam  statlm  cum  realgnavlt.  Rex  eaae  deailt,  et 
regnum  sine  rege  vaemvit  Vacana  itaque  regnum* 
sloe  baronibua  ordlnarl  non  debott)  nnde  baronea 
elrgemnt  Domlnum  Lndovlcnm  ratlone  nxoria  ania, 
cujoa  mater.  Reglna  aciilcet  CaaUilm,  tota  ex  om- 
nibna  fratrlbua  et  aororlbua  regie  Angllae  rlvena 
txkW:  [The  abotcnamed  klng»  without  the  aaaent  of 
hia  noblea,  beatowed  the  kingdom  of  England  upon 
our  lord  the  pope  and  the  Roman  Church,  In  order 
that  he  might  take  it  again  from  them  to  hold  by 
An  annual  tribute  of  1000  marka.  And  althouca 
he  could  not  give  away  the  crown  to  another  with- 
out the  aaaent  of  the  barona,  he  might  tay  it  tuide't 
and,  aa  aoon  aa  he  had  resigned  It,  he  ceaeed  to  b« 
king,  and  left  the  kingdom  iMcmU  and  without  a 
king ;— now,  the  kingoom  being  vacant,  could  not 
be  disposed  of  without  the  barona,  wherefore  thtt 
barons  choae  the  Lord  Lewla  In  rteht  of  hia  wife, 
whoae  mother,  the  Queen  of  Caatille,  waa  the  onij 
one  remaining  alive  of  the  brothers  and  aUtert  of 
the  king  of  England.] 

'fhua.  In  1S16,  aa  well  aa  in  1688, the  throne  was 
declared  vacant  by  the  abdlcaUou  of  the  king  t 
and.  at  both  periods,  relationship  to  the  abdicated 
meoarch  df  tciinloed  ^e  <;hoS««  of  a  svcceaaor. 
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tUf  ffemk  MMMtffi  It  wem  fipo» 
the  JoomaW,  ihkU  during  th»  sitUng  of 
tiM  oonYentioB,  theve  wm  not  a  smgU 
•ommittee  appointed  on  any  wbjooi  of 
oonstUtttienil  importance  of  which  he 
waa  not  a  member.  There  was»  pe»- 
hape^  no  individual  in  exietence  who 
was  at  that  moment  so  well  (qualified  as 
he  was  to  knd  important  aid  in  con- 
duetinc  his  eountry  with  safety  through 
the  diffieuUiss  and  dangers  of  a  change 
of  govemmtnt.  and  in  placing  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  upon  a  secure  and 
solid  foundation.  Fortunate  was  it  fov 
the  people  of  England  and  their  poste* 
ritythat  the  services  of  a  manof  Somers'e 
industry  and  settled  principles,  of  his 
sound  constitutional  mformation,  and 
his  rational  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
respective  rights  and  duties  of  kings  and 
su^ects,  were,  at  that  critical  juncture* 
available  to  his  eountry ;  and  that,  at  the 
instant  of  the  oeeurrence  of  this  moment- 
ous revolution,  his  charaeier  was  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  and  acknowledged  ta 
render  those  services  fi>lly  effective. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1689,  Somers  was 
made  sotteitor-tfeneral,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  warm 
debates  wlneh  took  place  in  parliaoMnt 
in  the  following  yean  on  the  bill  for  the  ve- 
cognition  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  for 
avoiding  all  questions  touchine  the  acts 
made  in  the  parliament  assembled  on  the 
1  Sth  of  February,  1 688,  adoubt  was  sug- 
gested in  the  house  of  commons,  who- 
ther  the  [eonventiofi,  not  betng  suaii* 
tnoned  by  the  king^s  writ,  had  aiqr 
legal  saaetion.  Upon  this  oceauon 
jSomers  greatly  disUngutehed  himself 
1^  the  spirited  and  able  manner  (in 
which  he  answewi  the  objection.  •  If,' 
ssdd  he»  ^  that  convention  was  not  a 
1^  partiament,  this  is  not  a  legal 
parliament,  and  we  who  are  now  met. 
and  have  taken  the  oaths  prescribed  by 
that  pariiament,  ate  rnilty  of  hwh  tr»- 
ton ;  the  laws  repealed  by  that  pattia- 
Bient  being  stiU  ui  force,  we  must  pre- 
sently return  to  king  James :  and  all  the 
money  collected,  levied*  and  paid  by  vir- 
tue of  the  acts  of  that  parliament,  makes 
every  one  that  was  concerned  in  it  highly 
eiWmaU  Besides,  if  the  laws  of  that 
parliament  want  conftrmation,  it  is  hn- 
possit^  for  you  togire  it:  upon  the  vv 
Bdity  of  the  acts  then  done  depends  the 
authority  of  your*s ;  and  if  those  acts  want 
eonftrmatton,  this  parliament  cannot 
^'^•'^-•n  themV  •  He  spoke,'  sayi  Bur- 
Grey**  Debates,  vol.  x,  p.  50. 


net,  '  with  sueh  leal  aad  soeh  an  aii* 
oendant  of  authority,  that  none  were 
prepared  to  answer  it,  so  that  the  bUl 
passed  without  more  opposition.  This 
was  a  great  service  done  in  a  very  criti* 
eal  time,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
raise  Somers*s  character  *.*  In  the  de- 
bates whioh  took  place  on  the  biH 
for  the  exorcise  of  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment by  the  queen  in  the  king's 
absence,  Somers  also  greatly  distin* 
guishsd  himself  1^  his  profound  ao- 
quaintanee  with  precedents,  and  his  ar- 
gument on  the  effect  of  a  delegation  of 
the  regal  authority  t. 

During  the  period  that  Sir  John 
Somers  filled  the  offiee  of  solicitor-gene- 
ral, it  devolved  upon  him,  in  the  absence 
of  the  attomey-^neral,  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  agamst  Lord  Preston  for 
high  treason.  Lord  Preston,  who  had 
been  secretaiy  of  state  to  James  lU  had 
joined  with  several  gentlemen  in  an  iU- 
ooneetted  and  unpromising  conspiracy  to 
overthrew  the  government,  and  restore 
the  exiled  king,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
French  army  and  a  Frenoh  fleet.  No- 
tice having  been  given  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  December,  1690^  that  a  vessel 
had  been  ei^sged  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  seme  unknown  persons  to 
France,  a  search  was  made  at  Graves- 
end,  and  three  passengers  were  found 
concealed  among  the  ballast  in  the 
quarter-hatch  of  a  smack :  one  of  those 
persons  proved  to  be  Lord  Preston ;  a 
second  was  Ashton,  who  had  held  a 
plaoe  in  the  household  of  the  late  queen ; 
and  the  third  a  gentleman  named  Elliol* 
On  their  discovery,  Ashton  attempted  to 
throw  some  papers  into  the  sea,  whic^ 
were  recovered,  and  in  them  the  trea- 
sonable nature  of  their  design  was 
dearly  developed.  Lord  Preston  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  I7th  of  January 
folh>wing,  before  the  lord  chief-juBtMes 
Holt  and  Pollexfon,  and  the  lord-chief 
baron  Sir  Robert  AtkynsJ.  The  report 
of  the  proceedings  on  this  trial,  whi^ 
was  the  first  state  proseeutton  that 
had  ocetirred  since  the  revolution,  is 
extremely  interesting.  The  three  pre-* 
siding  judges  were  inctivkiuals  of  the 
highest  professional  reputatieo,  and  the 
honour  and  independence  of  their  cha^ 
meter  were  so  untversaUy  known  and 
acknowledged,  as  to  give  extraordinary 

•  Bornet*s  Own  Times,  toU  U.  p.  i2. 
t  Qrey^  D«batci,  Vol.  x.  p.  lOS^ 
t  How.  St  TtU  vol.  idi.  p«  64ft. 
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orilfi^djignitjr  to  tbQ  proceedings. 
To  those  vho  had  witnessea  the  brutal 
coarsenes*,  the  indecent  impatience,  and 
the  cruel  ribaldry  of  Scroggs  and  Jef- 
feries,  in  the  state  trials  of  the  preceding 
reigns,  U  must  lu^ve  been  a  new  and 
strikinjf  picture  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice^  to  behold  Lord  Holt 
piildly  and  patiently  explaining  to  the 
understanding  of  a  son\ewhat  pertina- 
cious prisoner  the  legal  reasons  upon 
which  the  court  refused  him  a  copy  of 
the  indictment  Nor  was  it  a  less  novel 
or  less  satisfactory  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion to  observe,  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  crown  in  a  state  prosecution, 
a  studied  abstinence  lirom  all  invective 
or  declamation  against  the  prisoner, 
and  a  rigid  adherence  to  an  unvarnished 
statement  of  the  facts  in  support  of  the 
char^,  as  they  were  about  to  be  proved 
in  evidence*  More  palpable  oowardice 
and  injustice  can,  indeeq,  hardly  be  con- 
(ceivedy  than  aa  attempt,  by  exaggerated 
statements  or  vituj^eratioo,  to  inflame 
the  j^ssions  and  mislead  the  judgment 
oi  a  jury  a^nst  a  delinquent,  who  hsLS 
liot  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  who, 
firom  hU  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  inex- 
perience in  courts  of  justice,  is  literally 
Drought  out  to  flght  without  a  weapon 
against  a^i  armed  and  practised  adversary. 
It  must  be  eonsiderea  as  a  proof  of  the 
good  taste  of  Somers,  as  well  as  of  the 
eotightef^id  jui|tiee  Qf  hjf  iaaiBd»  that  he 
was  the  &rat  BngUsh  aidvocate  who  set 
the  example  of  moderation  and  |;entle 
demeanour  towefds  the  accused  m  the 
OQimimt  ot  a  cwiinal  prosecution.  '  I 
did  never  think,*  says  he>  in  his  address 
to  the  jiffy  iil  Lord  Pnsston's  oase, 
'  that  it  was  a  pait  of  any  who  were  of 
aounsel  for  the  ^Qg  in  oases  of  this 
nature,  lo  endaavoar  to  aggravate  the 
orioe  of  the  prisoners,  by  going  about; 
to  pat  fake  colours  upon  evidence,  or  to 
give  it  more  than  its  due  weight,  and 
Uicrelora  1  shall  be  sure  to  forbear  any 
thing  tff  that  iwituiie.  Bvt  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  give  some  short  account  of  the 
ttatare  isA  aousse  of  the  evidence  to  be 
prodooed  to  jrau.  which*  opneiating  of 
several  kiadsi  it  will  be  ia  some  sort  ae- 
cessary  to  opea  itt  that  yom  may  the 
motm  dearly  appiieheAd  it,  and  with 
asave  ease  make  your  observatione  upoa 
it'  He  aa^  aaarij  the  sanae  laaguage 
JB  other  anmiaal  pmeouliene  eoBduGti»d 
byhimj.aiid  on  all  oeeasioas  he  faith* 
filllv  adhered  to  the  rule  vbich  he  had 
laid  4own  for  himselL 

la  Apia).  }^^ Jir.Soiiy  PoHex- 


fen,  the  chi^  msti<;e  of  the  oomiiioa 
pleas,  died ;  ana  Sir  George  Treby  being 
raised  to  his  pffice,  Somers  became 
attorney-general,  and  in  the  month  of 
March  following  was  appointed  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  great  seal  While  he  pre* 
sidea  in  the  court  of  chancery  as  lord 
keeper,  he  delivered  his  celebrated  judj^;- 
ment  in  the  Bankers*  case,  which  Mr. 
Hargrave  characterizes  as  '  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  arguments  ever  delivered 
in  Westminster-hall  V  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Somers  expended  several  hundred 
pounds  in  collecting  books  and  pamph- 
fets  for  this  argument. 

Consistently  with  the  good  sense  and 
modesty  of  his  character,  it  appears  that, 
after  he  received  the  great  seal,  he  repeat- 
edly declined  a  peerage  when  pressed 
upon  him  by  the  king,  declaring  that  he 
had  not  a  sufficient  fortune  to  support  the 
dignity.  In  a  letter  t  to  him  from  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  May,  1095, 
tlie  duke  says,  *  I  had  directions  to  have 
said  everything  I  could  imagine  to  per- 
suade you  to  accept  of  a  title,  and  the 
king  is  really  convinced  that  it  is  for  his 
service  that  you  should.  I  beg  the 
answer  I  n^y  have  may  be  a  bill  for  the 
king*8  signing.  As  for  argunients,  t 
have  used  all  I  have  already ;  and  by 
your  objections,  you  may  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  you  are  as  partial  and  un- 
reasonable, with  too  much  oiodestjr,  as 
some  are  with  too  n^ueh  ambition.* 
Notwithstanding  this  friendly  remon- 
strance, he  still  declined  a  peerage  for 
several  years ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1697,  when  appointed  Lord  Chaur 
cfiUor,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Sobers  of  £va<- 
sham.  Upon  this  occasion  the  king 
granted  him  an  annuity  of  itiop^.,  toge? 
ther  with  the  manors  of  Reigate  an4 
Jiowleigb,  in  Surrey.  The  acceptance 
of  thechargen 
lerwards  iwt 

Lord  Somers 

e,   afterwards 

it  of  the  lipy^} 

circumstanMS 

[meat  are  un^ 

known ;  ia  aii  prohal>i)ity,  however*  hi# 

eteetioa  to  aa  office,  the  duties  of  which 

ware  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  ju^ 

dieial  and  pohticia  ei^^agementi,  wi« 

intended  iMrely  as  a  coflDRtoent  lo  }m 

yuhlio  aharaaier.    The  journals  of  the 

J  .._  ,  ...  1-^ ..1 
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Royal  Soetttjr  ttate»  that  he  ^as  elected 
a  fellow,  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
nresident  on  the  same  dav  (the  30th 
Nov.  1698),  and  was  annually  re-elected 
as  president  till  Ihe  year  1703.  During 
the  five  years  that  Lord  Somers  filled 
the.' chair  of  that  institiltion,  it  appears, 
from  the  same  authority,  that  he  at- 
tended  the  meetings  of  the  members 
only  twice;  no  papers  were  written  or 
communicated  by  him  either  while  he 
was  president,  or  l)efore,  or  afterwards ; 
nor  is  there  any  evidence,  beyond  the 
present  of  a  Chinese  chair  to  the  Society, 
that  he  took  the  slightest  interest  in  their 
proceedings.  In  the  year  1703  the 
council  seem  to  have  considered  that  the 
objects  of  the  institution  would  be  more 
efficiently  promoted  by  a  scientific  pre- 
sident, who  would  actively  direct  and 
superintend  their  transactions,  than  by 
one  whose  time  and  thoughts  were  ne- 
cessarily absorbed  by  political  business ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  rational 
impression,  at  the  annual  day  of  elec- 
tion under  the  charter, — they  placed  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  the  chair. 

For  some  years  after  Lord  Somers  was 
in  possession  of  the  great  seal,  and  be- 
fore he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  he  en- 
joyed the  fullest  confidence  of  the  king, 
and  was  of  essential  use  to  him  in  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
the  history  of  England  more  devoid  of 
interest  than  the  narrative  of  the  endless 
contentions  between  the  whig  and  tonr 
factions  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century :  at  the]  same*time,  there  is  no 
period  'which  more  clearly  exhibits  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  faction,  the  in- 
consistencies and  absurdities  of  party 
spirit,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  may  be  nejo^lected 
and  injured,  when  rival  parties  are 
struggling  for  power  in  the  adminis- 
tnition  of  government.  Scarcely  were 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  defined 
and  established  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, when^  each  house  of  parlin- 
ment  became  the  arena  of  fierce  con- 
tention between  the  whigs  and  tories  ; 
no  occasion  was  too  trivial  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  skirmishes  discreditable  to  both 
parties,  detrimental  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  mortifvin^,  almost  b^ond  en- 
durance, to  the  feehngs  of  the  king.  Em- 
barrassed and  i>royoked  by  the  conduct 
of  the  two  factions,  William  repeatedly 
threatened  to  retire  to  Holland,  and 
leave  the  government  of  England  to  the 
queen.    Ha  told  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 


that  '  he  wished  he~  were  a  thousand 
miles  from  England,  and  had  never  been 
king  of  it  ;*  and  declared  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax, that  '  all  the  difference  he  knew 
between  the  two  parties  was,  that  the 
tories  would  cut  his  throat  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  whigs  in  the  afternoon.' 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  Lord  Somers  became  of  im- 
portant service,  not  only  to  the  king  per- 
sonally, but  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.  Himself  a  whig,  and  zealously 
attached  to  whig  principles,  he  contrived 
in  some  degree  to  moderate  and  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  his  own  party;  and.  by 
the  obvious  good  sense  of  his  advice,  so 
recommended  himself  to  the  confidence 
of  the  king,  that  none  of  his  ministers, 
with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of 
I/)rd  Sunderland,  ever  obtained  a  greater 
infiuence  in  his  councils.  Bishop  Bur- 
net says*,  that,  •  as  Lord  Somers  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt 
judges  that  ever  sat  in  chancery,  so  his 
great  capacity  for  all  affoirs  made  the 
king  consider  him  before  all  his  minis- 
ters, and  he  well  deserved  the  confi- 
dence the  king  expressed  for  him  on  aU 
occasions.*  His  conduct  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  in  1694,  in  promoting 
a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  as  exhibited  in  the 
following  anecdote  t,  shows  at  once  the 
extent  of  his  influence,  and  the  judicious 
mode  in  which  he  used  it : — Soon  after 
the  queen's  death,  the  princess  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Lord  Sunderland  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  king,  condoling  with  him 
on  the  event,  and  soliciting  a  reconcilia- 
tion. A  short  time  after  this  letter  had 
been  received,  and  as  soon  as  he  con- 
cluded that  it  had  firoduced  its  effect. 
Lord  Somers,  who  had  long  regretted 
the  unhapp3r  dissensions  in  the  royal 
family,  repaired;  to  the  palace  at  Ken- 
sington ;  he  found  the  Icing  sitting  at 
the  end  of  his  closet,  in  an  agony  of 
grief  more  acute  than  seemed  consonant 
to  his  phlegmatic*  temper.  Absorbed 
in  reflection,  William  took  no  notice  of 
the^  intrusion,  till  Somers  bYoke  silence 
byproposing  to  terminate  the  unhappy 
difference  with  the  princess :  the  king 
replied,  *  My  lord,  do  what  you  will,  I 
can  think  of  no  business.*  To  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  proposal  the  same  answer 
was  returned.  By  the  agency  of  Somers 
an  interview  was  accordingly  arranged* 
in  which  the  king  received  the  princess 
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with  cordiality  and  demonstrations  of 
apparent  reg^,  informing  her  that  the 
palace  of  St.  Jameses  should  be  appro- 
priated for  her  future  residence. 

By  his  influence  with  the  kinjET.  and 
the  skill  and  discretion  with  which  he 
covertly  guided  the  movements  of  his 
own  party,  Lord  Somers  had  l)een,  for 
some  time  before  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  the  means  of  preserving  the 
whig  administration  ;  and  in  1698,  after 
the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, the  chief  power  of  the  government 
rested  in  his  hands,  and  those  of  Lord 
Orford  and    Mr.  Montague.      Within 
two  years,  however,  from  the  period  of 
his  appointment  as  lord  chancellor,  he 
was  destined  to  experience  the  force  of 
party  malignity,  and  the  selfishness  and 
instability  of  royal  favour.    The  tories 
plainly  perceived   that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  power  for  their  party,  unless 
they  could  succeed  in  destroying  his 
popularity,  and  removing  him  not  only 
from  his  office,  but  from  the  private 
confidence  of  William.    To  this  object, 
therefore,  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
faction  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
were  directed  incessantly  and  effectually, 
aided  by  the  innumerable  artifices  of 
insidious   intriguers   distributed  about 
the  person  of  the  king.    In  a  letter*  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, which,  though 
without  a  date,  was  undoubtedly  written 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1698,  Lord 
Somers  distinctly  alludes  to  the  progress 
which  had  then  been  made  in  under- 
mining the  stability  of  the  whig  ministry* 
•There  is  nothing,*  says  he,  *to  sup- 
port the  whigs,  but  the  difficulty  of  the 
king*s  piecing  with  the  other  party,  and 
the  almost  impossibility  of  finding:  a  set 
of  tories  who  will  unite.    So  that,  in  the 
end,  I  conclude  it  will  be  a  pieced  busi- 
ness, which  will  fall  asunder  immedi- 
ately.' The  first  symptom  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  whig  administration  was 
unquestionably  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
pel for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  in  1697,  and  the  consequent  re- 
signation of  Lord  Sunderland.   Though 
holding  only  the  insignificant  office  of 
lord  chamberlain.  Lord  Sunderland  had 
long  acted  the  part  of  prime  minister, 
and  was  universally  believed  to  have 
•  encouraged  and  promoted,  if  he  dkl  not 
originally  suggest,  the  obnoxious  and 
unsuccessful  project  for  a  standing  army. 
Alarmed  at  the  national  clamour,  and 
the  rapidly  declining  popularity  of  the 
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whi^,  and  dreading  the  prospect  of  ^ 
parliamentary  censure,  which  was  not 
obscurely  hinted  at  by  the  tories,  he 
resigned  his  office,  'not  only,*  says 
Burnet,  'against  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  but  even  the  king's  earnest 
desire  that  he  would  continue  about 
him*.' 

The  next  object  of  attack  was  the 
Earl  of  Orford,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  both  the  admiral^ 
and  navy  departments.  In  the  early 
part  of  1699,  he  also  resigned  his  em- 
ployments, not  choosing  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  a  threatened  contest 
with  the  house  of  commons  respecting 
his  accounts  as  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Montague,  foreseeing  a  storm 
arising,  which  he  had  not  courage  to 
encounter,  also  retired  from  the  mi- 
nistry. On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Somers,  who  still  retained  a  great 
degree  of  influence  over  the  king,  de- 
termined to  continue  at  his  post  till  he 
could  no  longer  be  serviceable  to  hia 
country.  He  reprobated  the  conduct 
of  his  colleagues  in  thus  deserting 
their  party,  and  declared  that  in  his 
opinion  '  it  was  altogether  unnecessary 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  to- 
ries ;  that  jf  the  kine  would  be  true  to 
his  friends,  they  would  be  true  to  him :' 
and  strongly  urged  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  whigs  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  ascendancy  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. The  king  was  himself  favour- 
able to  a  dissolution,  but  the  great 
majority  of  his  ministers  dissuaded  him 
from  so  bold,  and,  as  they  represented  it* 
so  dangerous  a  measure,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently abandoned.  But  though  power- 
ful in  influence,  and  still  more  power- 
ful in  his  acknowledgedtalents  and  integ- 
rity. Lord  Somers  was  at  this  period  the 
only  remaining  support  of  the  tottering 
fabric  of  the  whig  administration:  toUs 
removal,  therefore,  as  the  last  obstacle 
to  their  return  to  power,  the  strenuoua 
efforts  of  the  tories  were  now  directed. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  the  tory 
party  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  the 
course  of  the  stormy  session  of  parlia- 
ment which  eoDunenced  in  Noveml>er» 
1699,  made  several  violent  but  ineffec- 
tual attacks  upon  the  lord  chancelkn'. 
The  first  charge  brought  against  him 
was,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  as 
superintendent  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
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country,  he  h»d  im^^roprly  disnussed 
many  gentlemen  from  trie  commisBioa 
of  tKe  peace.  Upon  a  full  explanation  of 
the  circumstances,  it  appeared  that  in 
1695  and  1696,  when  the  reheUious  pro* 
ject  commonly  called  the  AssassiaatioB 
riot  was  discovered,  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation had  heen  formed  for  the  support 
of  the  king  and  the  government,  which 
originated  in  the  houses  of  parliament, 
and  was  generally  entered  into  through'i' 
out  the  country :  it  was  thought  that 
those  who  refused  to  enter  into  this 
association  were  so  ill-affected,  or  at 
least  so  little  zealous  for  the  government, 
that  they  ought  not  to  continue  justices 
of  peace ;  and  an  order  was  made  in 
council  that  such  persons  should  be 
excluded  from  the  commission.  All  that 
Lord  Somers  had  done  was  to  obey  this 
order  upon  the  representations  of  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  the  different  coun- 
ties ;  and  so  cautious  had  he  been  to  do 
no  injustice  in  this  respect,  that  he  laid 
all  these  representations  before  the  privy 
council,  and  refused  to  strike  out  a 
name  without  a  special  order  in  each 
sartkiular  case.  This  chai^  was  proved  ^ 
to  be  so  utterly  groundless,  that  it  was 
abandoned  by  those  who  introduced  il^« 
The  second  accusation  had  no  better 
foundation  than  the  first.  Great  com- 
plaints having  been  n^ade  of  certain 
English  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
had  plundered  several  nierohant  ships, 
it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  ship  of 
war  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  then. 
But  as  there  was  no  fund  to  bear  the 
charge  of  such  an  expedition,  the  king 
proposed  to  his  ministers  XhM,  it  should 
be  carried  on  as  a  private  undertaking, 
and  promised  to  subscribe  3&(M.  on  hit 
own  account.  In  oomplianee  with  Ihia 
recommendation,  Lord  Somera,  theDuke 
of  Shrewslnury,  the  Earls  of  Romney, 
Orford,  BeUamont,  and  several  others, 
contributed  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray 
1^  whole  expense  of  the  armament ; 
and  as  the  adventure  was  entirely  su{)- 
ported  by  the  private  funds  of  mdivi* 
duals,  the  whole  of  the  pricee  whi<^ 
might  be  taken  were  given  by  letters- 
patent  to  the  persons  who  hsd  sub- 
scribed towards  it.  Burnet  saysf,  that 
'Lord  Somers  uoderetood  nothing  of 
the  mattm*,  and  left  it  wholly  to  the 
managasient  of  others:  only  that  be 
thou^t  it  became  the  post  he  was 
in  to  concur  in  lueh  a  public  service.* 
Unfortunately,  one  Captain  Kidd  wm 
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appointed,  on  the  f  ecnqMBeadatiom  of 
Lord  BeUamont,  the  governor  of  New 
York,  to  eommand  the  expedition,  who, 
instead  of  attacking  the  pirates,  wa$ 
unprincipled  enough  to  turn  pirate  him- 
self, and  having  committed  various  acta 
of  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  was  even- 
tually captured,  brought  to  England,  and 
some  time  afterwards  tried  and  executed 
for  his  offences.  Upon  this  occurrence 
it  was  insinuated  tnat  the  Wd  chaiv 
oellor,  and  the  other  individuals  who  had 
subsoribed  towards  the  expedition,  were 
engaged  as  partners  in  Xidd's  piratical 
scheme,  wUh  full  knowledge  of  his 
intentions.  The  enterprise  was  said» 
by  some  speakers  in  the  house  of 
commons,  to  be  '  framed  on  a  mere 
pretence  of  public  service,  but  in  truth 
for  the  sake  of  spoil ;  those  who  were 
too  teader-conscienced  to  conunence 
pirates  in  the  first  instance,  fseling  na 
rq)ugnance  to  sharing  among  them* 
selves  that  which  had  been  uiyustly 
taken  from  othws.'  So  that  an  under* 
taking,  which  was  not  only  innocent* 
but  meritorious  and  patriotic,  was  con- 
strued, l^  the  blindness  of  party  pre* 
judioe,  into  a  [premeditated  design  for 
robbery  and  piracy.  The  chancellor, 
as  a  magistrnte  placed  at  the  head  ^ 
the  highest  department  of  justkse,  be- 
came the  peculiar  ohject  of  invective 
and  reproach,  and  he  was  faid  to  bav« 
'  disgraieed  his  high  station  by  partici- 
pating in  an  enterprise  so  scandalous.* 
oome  of  the  members  even  went  so  iar 
as  to  visit  Kidd  in  Newgate,  for  th^ 
purpose  of  extracting  evidence ;  but  the 
•tumy  pirate  stoutly  declared,  both  in 
private,  and  upon  his  examination  at 
the  bar  of  the  houfc, '  that  he  had  never 
spoken  to  Lord  Somers  in  hie  life,  and 
that  the  only  orders  he  had  received 
were  to  pursue  his  voyage  against  the 
piratea.*  A  motion  in  the  house  c^ 
commons  was  founded  upon  this  ah- 
surd  imputation,  but  was  rejected  by 
a  great  majority.  Shortly  afterward^ 
after  ordering  a  list  of  the  privy  eoimcH 
to  be  laid  before  t^  house,  a  qucftimi 
was  moved  in  the  house  of  commons, 
*  That  an  address  shouki  be  made  to  hie 
Majesty  to  remove  John  Lord  Somare, 
Chanottloff  of  England,  from  his  pre- 
sence and  councils  for  ever.'  This  mo* 
tion,  however,  was  alao  neggtived  by  a 
large  majority.  In  refetence  to  this 
motion,  Maitbew  Pri«r,  the  oelebrnted 
wit  and  poet,  who  was  then  under-^eore- 
taiy  of  state  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bwl  of  Manoiiiitoii  dated 
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February  12th.  UOOr^ays,  'To-morrow 
\8  the  great  day  when  we  expect  that 
nay  lord  chancellor  will  be  fallen  upon: 
though  God  knows  what  crime  he  is 
guilty  of,  but  that  of  being  a  verjr  great 
man,  and  a  wise  and  upright  judge/ 
It  is  related,  that  some  time  afterwards, 
the  king  declared,  at  dinner,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  peers,  respecting  Kidd't 
affair,  that  •  if,  by  the  law  of  England, 
\\e  could  be  a  witness,  he  could,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  justify  the  lords  con- 
cerned in  all  they  had  done  in  that 
business/ 

.  These  vexatious  proceedings  hi  the 
bouse  of  commons,  though  ^tney  failed 
in  their  immediate  object,  filled  the  mind 
of  the  king  with  irritation  and  disgust, 
He  renewed  his  impatient  threat  of 
quitting  the  government  of  a  nation 
whom  ne  charged  with  the  deepest  in- 
gratitude ;  and  though  diverted^rom  this 
purpose,  which  he  never  perhaps  seri- 
ously entertained,  he  was  readily  induced 
to  listen  to  the  interested  advise  of  the 
tory  leaders,  who  promised,  if  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  government,  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  the  labyrinth  in  which 
he  was  involved.  Artfully  affecting  to 
disparage  and  disbelieve  the  late  charges 
against  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  house 
w  commons,  they  represented  to  the 
king  that  his  unpopularity  in  that  house 
was  alone  of  such  fatal  detriment  to  the 
public  service,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  go- 
vernment This  suggestion  was  reportf'' 
to  Lord  Somers  by  the  king  himse 
who  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  hii 
that  be  was  inclined  to  concur  in  the 
necessity  of  his  giving  up  the  ereat 
seal  Lord  Somers  assured  the  King* 
that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  resign  il, 
imd  anxious  to  reture  from  public  busi- 
ness ;  but  that  he  was  so  firmly  convinced 
that  those  who  had  advised  his  removal 
bad  done  so  to  serve  themselves  and  not 
the  government,  that  he  was  resolved, 
with  his  majesty's  permission,  to  keep 
the  seal  in  defiance  of  their  malice; 
that  he  feared  them  not,  and  was  ready 
to  endure  patiently  all  the  triab  they 
might  put  upon  him,  with  the  hope  of 
being  serviceable  to  his  majesty.*  He 
repeated,  that  <if  his  majesty  would 
adhere  to  his  firHnds,  they  would  be 
true  to  him,  and  Ihat  in  a  new  parlia- 
ment he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  be 
able  to  carry  viAtever  points  he  had  in 
view  for  the  public  welfare.*  The  king 
shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  saidj.li 
vmtbeso/ 


' '  The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  \h9 
nth  of  April,  1700:  and  very  soon 
afterwards,  the  king,  wearied  with  the 
perpetual  broils  of  Action,  determined 
at  all  events  to  tiy  the  experiment  of  an 
ac6ommedation  with  the  tories,  and  in- 
considerately and  selfishly  consented  to 
dismiss  the  lord  chancellor  from  his 
office.  At  the  time  when  this  resolution 
was  formed,  Lord  Somers  was  confined 
to  his  house  by  ^  severe  attack  of  illr 
ness;  and  on  his  first  appearance  at 
court  after  his  recovery,  the  king  inform- 
ed him>  that  he  was  now  convinced  that 
it  was  necessary  for  his  Service  that  be 
should  resign  the  seal,  but  wished  him 
to  make  the  resignation  himself,  in  order 
that  it  might  appear  to  oe  his  own  act 
The  ehancellor  declined  to  make  a  volmxr 
tary  surrender  of  the  great  seal,  as  such 
a  course  might  be  supposed  to  indical<9 
a  fear  of  his  enemies*  or  a  consciousne&s 
of  misconduct  in  his  office ;  upon  which 
Lord  Jersey,  the  secretary  of  state,  was 
sent  to  him  on  the  17th  of  April,  1704. 
with  an  express  warrant,  and  Lord 
Somers  delivered  the  seal  to  him  with* 
out  hesitation.  'Thus,*  says  Bishop 
Burnet/*,  'the  Lord  Somers  was  dis- 
charged from  his  great  office,  which  he 
had  held  seven  years^  with  a  nigh  repu* 
tation  for  capacity,  integrity,  and  dili- 
gence. He  was  in  all  respects  the 
greatest  man  I  had  ever  known  m  that 
post :  his  being  thus  removed  was  much 
censufed  by  Hi  but  those  who  had  pro^ 
cured  it  Our  princes  used  not  to 
dismiss  ministers  who  served  them  well, 
unless  they  were  pressed  to  it  by  a 
house   of    commons  that  refused   t^ 

five  money  till  they  were  laid  aside, 
lut  here  a  minister,  who  was  always 
vindicated  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons  when  ne  was 
charged  there,  and  who  had  served  both 
with  fidelity  and  success,  and  was  in- 
deed cenaured  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  his  being  too  oomphant  with  the 
king's  humour  and  notions,  or  at  least 
for  being  too  soft  or  too  feeble  in  repre^ 
senting  nis  errors  to  him,  was  removed 
withoiU  a  shadow  of  complaint  agauist 
him«*  It  is  saki  that,  shortly  before  his 
death,  the  king  declared  that  his  unjust 
conduct  towards  Lord  Somers  at  this 
time  was  the  circumstance  in  his  past 
life  whksh  he  reflected  upon  with  the 
greatest  uneasiness.  Much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  a  successor : 
the  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  the 
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new  administration,  together  with  a 
reluctance  to  succeed  so  great  a  man  in 
an  office  of  so  much  responsibility, 
deterred  persons  of  rank  and  eminence 
in  the  profession  from  aspiring  to  the 
ephemeral  dignity  of  the  seal.  The  office 
was  successively  offered  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  and  Sir  Thomas  ,Trevor, 
the  attorney-general,  who  both  declined 
to  receive  it ;  the  ^reat  seal  was  then 
placed  for  a  short  time  in  commission, 
and  was  ultimately  bestowed  upon  Sir 
•  Nathan  Wright,  one  of  the  king*s  Ser- 
jeants, a  man  J>ut  very  indifferently  qua« 
lified  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  pre- 
ferred. 

On  his  retum  from  Holland  in  Oc- 
tober, 1700,  the  king  completed  his 
arrangements  for  the  tory  administra- 
tion; and  the  new  ministers,  judging 
that  their  interest  would  be  strengthened 
upon  a  re-election,  immediately  dissolved 
the  parliament.  The  new  parliament 
assembled  on  the  1 0th  of  February, 
]  701;  and  it  immediately  appeared,  upon 
occasion  of  the  election  of  a  speaker, 
that  the  expectations  formed  by  the 
ministry,  of  a  great  predominance  of 
the  tory  interest,  were  verified.  Early 
in  the  session  of  parliament,  the  cele- 
brated Partition  Treaties  gave  occasion 
to  much  angry  debate  in  both  houses, 
bnt  especially  m  the  commons.  Although 
Lord  Somers's  conduct  vnth  respect  to 
these  treaties  seems  not  to  have  been 
entirely  irreproachable,  it  became  the 
subject  of  much  misrepresentation ;  and 
he  was  assailed  with  a  virulence  of  in- 
vective and  abuse,  quite  disproportionate 
to  his  imp\ited  error.  It  appears  that 
in  the  spnng  of  1698,  before  the  king's 
departure  for  Holland,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  him  by  the  agent  of  the  French 
government,  for  a  treaty  to  arrange  the 
partition  of  some  of  the  territories  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  the 
expected  death  of  Charles  II.  This 
partition  was  to  be  made  in  certain 
defined  proportions  between  the  elec- 
toral Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  the 
second  son  of  the  emperor.  The  king 
entertained  these  proposals  favourably, 
and  the  negotiation  proceeded  almost 
entirely  between  the  French  agent  and 
his  majesty,  and  without  the  formal 
interference  of  ministers*.    In  August 

*.The  mode  In  which  this  negotiation  was  per* 
•onaliy  conducted  between  the  king,  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  who  was  then  ambassador  In  France,  and 
Count  Tallard,  the  French  agent,  is  fully  developed 
In  WiUlams's  correspondence  with  Secretary  Hein- 
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of  the  same  year  the  king  wrote  to  Lord 
Somers  from  Loo,  explaining  to  him  thcf 
proposed  treaty,  desiring  his  opinion 
upon  the  several  articles,  and  com- 
manding him  to  forward,  in  the  most 
secret  manner,  to  him  in  Holland,  a 
formal  commission  in  blank  under  the 
great  seal,  appointing  persons  to  treat 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  French 
government.  Lord  Somers,  after  com- 
municating with  Lord  Orford,  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  Montague,  as 
he  had  been  authorized  to  do,  transmitted 
to  the  king  their  joint  opinion,  which 
suggested  several  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  and  forwarded  at  the  same 
time  the  required  commission.  Lord 
Somers  undoubtedly  disapproved  of  the 
partition  treaties :  and  it  was  his  duty, 
as  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown, 
to  have  expressed  his  opinion  to  the 
king  explicitly  when  the  opportunity 
was  offered  to  him ;  but  this  was  the 
'  head  and  front  of  his  offendin;;.'  He 
had  neither  proposed  nor  advised  the 
measure :  and  the  treaty  was  afterwards 
nei^otiated  abroad,  and  finally  signed  by 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  England 
without  any  further  communication  with 
him. 

Though  the  power  of  the  house  of 
commons  at  this  period  was  increased, 
its  character  as  a  deliberative  assembly 
was  much  depreciated :  *  very  little  of 
gravity,  order,  or  common  decency,' 
says  Burnet,  'appeared  among  them:' 
ah.  the  acrimony  of  the  debates  in  the 
Abuse  on  the  Partition  Treaty  is  almost 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  parliament. 
One  of  the  members  termed  it '  a  feloni- 
ous treaty :  *  which,  considering  that  the 
king  was  universally  known  to  be,  from 
the  beginning,  personally  engaged  much 
more  than  his  ministers  in  the  transac- 
tion, was  perhaps  the  most  indecent 
expression  ever  used  in  the  unbounded 
licence  of  parliamentary  debate.  The 
king  himself  was  so  offended  and  ex- 
asperated by  it,  that  he  passionately 
declared,  that  had  his  rank  permitted, 
he  would  have  demanded  personal  satis- 
faction for  the  insult.  All  the  papers 
relating  to  the  negotiation  were  scruti- 
nized with  malignant  activity ;  and  the 
character  and  conduct  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  slightesr^degree  connected 
with  the  transaction  were  attacked  with 
sarcasm,  ridicule,  and^e  most  unmea- 
sured abuse.  In  the  m1%i  of  this  raging 
commotion  of  faction  Lord  Somers  de- 
sired to  be  heard  in  the  house  of 
commont   ia  hit  own  defence.     Hit 
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application  being  granted,  he  was  intro- 
duced within  the  bar,  and  addressed  the 
house  in  his  usual  calm  and  difirnified 
style  of  reasoning,  declaring  fully  and 
perspicuously  the  motives  of  his  conduct. 
He  admitted  *  that  the  king  had  asked 
the  advice  of  his  confidential  servants 
upon  this  occasion  ;  and  that  his  majesty 
had  even  informed  him,  that  if  he  and 
his  other  ministers  thought  that  a 
treat)r  ought  not  to  be  made  upon  such 
a  project,  that  the  whole  matter  must  be 
let  fall,  for  he  could  not  bring  the  French 
to  better  terms/  He  further  told  the 
house, '  that  when  he  received  the  king's 
letter  from  Holland,  with  an  order  to 
send  over  the  necessary  powers,  he 
conceived  that  he  should  be  assuming 
too  much  upon  himself  if  he  caused  any 
delay  in  the  progress  of  so  important  a 
treaty,  considering  the  precarious  state 
of  the  health  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  for  if 
the  Spanish  king  died  before  the  treaty 
was  completed,  he  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  delaying:  the  transmission  of 
the  powers,  as  the  king's  letter  amounted 
in  fact  to  a  warrant :  it  was  not  indeed 
an  actual  and  formal  warrant,  but  in  its 
effect  a  substantial  and  positive  com- 
mand; that,  at  all  events,  he  did  not 
think  it  became  him  to  endanger  the 
public  interest  by  insisting  on  a  point  of 
form,  at  a  very  critical  time,  and  when 
the  j^atest  despatch  was  requisite;  that, 
nevertheless,  he  had  written  his  own 
opinion  very  fully  to  his  majesty,  ob- 
jecting to  several  particulars  in  the 
treaty,  and  proposing  other  article 
which  he  thought  were  for  the  interei 
oi  England;  that  he  thought  himsell 
bound,  by  the  duty  of  his  oflSce,  to  put 
the  great  seal  to  the  treaty  when  it  was 
concluded ;  and  that,  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  transaction,  he  had  offered  his  best 
advice  to  his  sovereign  as  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  as  chancellor  had  executed 
his  office  according  to  his  conception  of 
his  duty.*  This  address,  delivered  with 
much  eloquence,  and  a  simplicity  and 
earnestness  of  manner  which  were  pecu- 
har  to  Lord  Somers,  produced  so  deep 
an  impression  upon  the  house,  that  it 
was  believed  by  Walpole,  who  was  pre- 
sent*, that  had  the  question  upon  his 
impeachment  been  put  immediately,  it 
would  have  been  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  After  lie  had  withdrawn, 
however,  a  warm  aebate  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  whicl^e  favourable  disposi- 
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tion  produced  by  Lord  Somer8*s  state- 
ment was  entirely  effaced :  it  ended  in 
a  resolution,  carried  by  a  majority  of  only 
ten, '  that  John,  Lord  Somers,  by  advis- 
ing his  majesty  to  conclude  theTVeaty  of 
Partition,  whereby  large  territories  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  were  to  be  delivered 
up  to  France,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour/  Similar  resolu- 
tions were  passed  against  Lord  Port- 
land.  Lord  Orford,  and  Mr.  Montague, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  been  lately 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Marquess  of  Halifax ;  and  all  of  them  « 
were  impeached  at  the  baf  of  the  house 
of  lords. 

Greater'  unfairness  and  partiality  can 
hardly  be  conceived  thaawere  exhibited 
by  the  house  of  commons  in  the  in- 
stitution of  these  proceedings.  The  Earl 
of  Jersey,  a  tory,  was  beyond  all  compa- 
rison more  active  than  Lord  Somers 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  Partition 
Treaties;  he  had  in  fact  signed  the 
treaties,  as  plenipotentiary,  with  the 
Earl  of  Portland :  yet,  though  he  held 
an  office  in  the  government,  and  was 
near  the  king's  person,  he  was  not  im- 
peached, nor  was  there  any  motion  made 
for  his  removal.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
likewise  a  tory,  and  a  privy  councillor, 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  as  a  plenipo- 
tentiary, was  also  passed  over,  and 
remained  unimpeached  in  his  office. 
The  commons,  however,  were  fully 
aware  that  they  could  not  secure  a 
majority  in  the  house  of  lords  to  for- 
ward their  partial  and  factious  schemes^ 
and,  in  all  probability,  never  intended  to 
proceed  seriously  with  the  impeachment 
They  therefore  passed  a  resolution  of 
censure,  immediately  after  the  votes  of 
impeachment,  in  the  form  of  a  motion, 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty  *  to  re-  * 
move  the  Lords  Somers,  Orford,  Port- 
land, and  Halifax,  from  his  presence 
and  councils  for  ever/  The  flagrant 
inconsistency  of  the  commons  in  urg- 
ing the  king  to  punish  before  trial, 
and  to  inflict,  without  a  hearing,  a 
heavy  censure  upon  persons  for  conduct 
which  they  had  themselves  placed  in  a 
course  of  judicial  investigation,  was  so 
obvious  to  the  lords,  that  they  immedi- 
ately voted  an  address  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing *  that  the  lords  impeached  at  the  bar 
of  their  house  might  not  have  any  censure 
passed  upon  them  till  they  were  tried 
upon  the  impeachments,  and  judgment 
was  given  according  to  the  usage  of 
parliament  and  the  law  of  the  land.* 
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The  (ottimons,  having  carried  their 
^solution  for  a  censure  npon  the  im- 
peached lords,  which  they  were  satis- 
fied would  have  the  effect  of  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  public  fcrvice,  be- 
came indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the 
impeachmeht.  Several  weeks  elapsed 
during  which  not  a  single  step  was  taken, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  message  h|id  been 
sent  from  the  lords  to  remmd  them  of 
the  necessity  of  proceeding,  that  the 
formal  articles  of  impeachment  were 
prepared  and  presented.  The  articles 
against  Lord  Somers  principally  charged 
him  with  having  affixed  the  great  seal 
to  the  blank  commission  for  the  Parti- 
tion Treaty  sent  to  the  king  in  Holland, 
and  afterward^  to  the  treaty  itself;  with 
having  shared  in  the  projected  piracy  of 
Captain  Kidd;  and  with  having  re- 
ceived various  grants  from  the  crown 
for  his  own  personal  emolument.  To 
each  of  these  articles  he  answered 
promptly  and  fully.  To  the  two  first 
be  replied  the  facts  of  each  case  as  above 
related ;  and  in  answer  to  the  third  he 
admitted  that  the  king  had  been  pleased 
to  make  certain  grants  to  him,  but  de- 
nied that  they  had  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  any  solicitation  on  his  part. 
After  many  frivolous  delays  and  re- 
peated disputes  between  the  two  houses, 
a  day  ,was  peremptorily  fixed  for  the 
trial  of  the  impeachment.  The  lords  went 
down  to  Westminster  Hall  in  the  form 
usual  on  such  occasions:  the  articles 
were  first  read,  and  then  the  answers  to 
them ;  but  the  commons  not  appearing 
to  prosecute  their  articles,  the  fords  re- 
turned to  their  own  house,  and,  after  a 
long  and  warm  debate,  resolved,  by  a 
considerable  majority,  to  acquit  Lord 
Somers  of  the  charges,  and  to  dismiss 
the  impeachment. 

The  conduct  of  the  lords  in  the  course 
of  these  proceedings  received  the  gene- 
ral approbation  of  the  nation,  whilst  the 
violence  and  folly  of  the  tories  in  the 
house  of  commons  were  universaDy  con- 
demned by  all  thinking  people,  and  the 
character  of  that  party  was  much  low- 
ered in  public  estimation.  The  eyes  of 
the  king,  too,  were  now  opened  to  his 
error  in  having  changed  his  ministry  at 
so  critical  a  period.  He  found,  to  his 
infinite  disquietude,  that,  instead  of  ena- 
bling him  to  manage  the  commons  as 
they  had  promised,  the  tory  leaders  had 
rendered  Uiem  ikr  more  intractable  and 
imperious  than  l)efore ;  and  that  instead 
of  wncerely  endeavouring  to  promote 


peace  abroad  and  quiet  government  at 
nome,  each  man  was  pursuing  his  own 
paltry  objects  of  private  passion  or  re- 
venge. The  Earl  of  Rochester  was  at 
the  head  of  the  tory  administration,  and 
the  king  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  year  in  which  that  noble- 
man directed  his  councils  was  the  most 
uneasy  of  his  life,  and  to  have  resolved 
to  disengage  himself  quickly  fi'om  him« 
and  never  to  return  to  him  any  more*. 

The  whole  of  the  summer  of  1701, 
the  king  spent  at  Loo,  in  Holland,  in  a 
very  feeble  state  of  health.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  September,  he 
wrote  from  thence  to  Lord  Sunderland, 
expressing  his  disposition  to  change  his 
ministry,  and  earnestly  desiringj  his  ad- 
vice generally  upon  the  state  of  his  affairs 
in  England*.  Lord  Sunderland,  in  his 
reply  t,  which  is  a  most  remarkable  do- 
cument, advises  the  king,  in  decided 
terms,  to  dismiss  his  tory  ministry, 
•  who,*  he  says,  'grow more  hated  every 
day,  and  more  exposed.'  After  remind- 
ing the  king  of  the  difficulties  into  which 
he  had  been  brought  by  the  tories,  and 
the  failure  of  all  the  hopes  they  had 
held  out  to  him.  Lord  Sunderland  con- 
dudes  this  singular  letter  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  'But  at  last  what  can  the 
king  do  ?  Let  him  come  into  England 
as  soon  as  he  can,  and  immediately  send 
for  my  Lord  Somers.  He  is  the  life,  the 
soul,  and  the  spirit  of  his  party,  and 
can  answer  for  it ;  not  like  tne  present 
ministers,  who  have  no  credit  with  theirs; 
|iny  further  than  they  can  persuade  the 
"  ing  to  be  undone.  When  his  maiesty 
speaks  to  my  Lord  Somers,  he  ought  to 
do  it  openly  and  freely,  and  ask  him 
plainly  what  he  and  his  friends  can  do» 
and  will  do,  and  what  they  expect,  and 
the  methods  they  would  propose.  By 
this  the  king  will  come  to  make  a  judg- 
ment of  his  affairs,  and  he  may  be  sure 
that  my  Lord  Somers  will  desire  nolhinaj 
for  himself,  or  any  of  the  impeached 
lords,  but  will  take  as  much  care  not  to 
perplex  the  king's  business  as  can  be 
desired ;  and  if  he  can  do  nothing  his 
majesty  shall  like,  he  will  remain  still 
zealous  and  affectionate  to  his  person 
and  government.  This  is  thought  to  be 
the  best  way  the  king  can  take,  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  means  of  being  able 
to  resolve  with  reason.     It  should  be 
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tD9si(!^eJ  that  b^  (he  present  minis- 
try, thi  tories  have  mfioitely  lost  their 
credit,  and  the  others  have  in  proportion 

Sned.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing,  that 
king,  who  has  more  understanding;; 
than  anv  body  who  comes  near  him,  is 
tmposed  on  by  mountebanks,  or  by  such 
as  he  himself  knows  hate  both  ^his  per- 
son and  government  I* 

In  codformity  with  the  advice  of 
Lord  Sunderland,  the  king  immediately 
wrote  to  Lord  Somers«  desiring  him 
to  communicate  unreservedly  to  him 
through  Lord  Galway  his  sentiments 
upoa  publie  affairs*  and  assuring  him 
of  the  continuance  of  his  friendship*. 
Lord  Somers,  upon  this  commuDicatioff» 
drew  up  certain  heads  of  arguments  for 
a  recurrence  to  a  whi^  administration* 
and  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
pariiameat,  which  were  afterwards  com- 
municated to  the  kin|(.  The  affairs  of 
the  nation  were,  at  this  j^ecise  point  of 
time,  in  an  extremely  critical  situation. 
On  the  16th  September,  17^1,  while 
this  negotiation  was  proceeding  lietweea 
the  king  and  Lords  SuaderTand  and 
8omers»  the  abdicated  monarch.  King 
James  It.,  died  at  St.  Germain's.  The 
death  of  an  exile,  who,  for  several  years* 
had  extinguished  aU  ambition  of  re- 
gaining the  throne  of  England  in  the 
austenties   and  extravagances  (^  reli- 

S'ous  fanaticism,  would  have  been  en- 
rely  insignificant,  had  it  not  derived 
importance  from  the  events  which  eo- 
sued,  and  the  peculiar  crisis  of  the  affairs 
of  England.  Immediately  upon  his 
death,  the  prince  his  soa  was  proclaimed 
by  the  officers  of  his  household  kins  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  James  III,; 
and  a  few  dsys  afterwards  the  French 
kin^,  ia  (^positioa  to  the  advice  of  his 
iainistel*s,  and  in  violation  of  the  ar- 
ranyements  oi  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  by 
which  it  was  ^quresslv  stipulated  that 
he  should  not  disturb  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
his  dominions,  |^ve  ord^  that  he  should 
be  pubhdy  recognised  in  that  capacity. 
On  receiving  intelliffence  of  the  event, 
the  kins  of  fiaglaaddespalched  a  courier 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  gua- 
ranteed iM  trea^  of  Ryswick,  t«  com- 
plain of  this  obvious  infraction ;  and  he 
sent  an  express  to  the  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter, then  his  ambassador  at  the  French 
court,  command^  him  to  return  to 
England  without  taking  his  audience  ol 

f  Bardfricke  StaU  Papers,  Tot  il.  p.  443.        ^ 


leave.  Though  ft  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  intendea  by  the  king  of  France  to 
have  this  effect,  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  title  of  the  abdicated  house  resem- 
bled a  declaration  of  perpetual  war ;  at 
aU  events,  it  furnished  William  with 
abundant  reasons  for  Joitiing  the  otheir 
powers  of  Europe  in  resisting  the  grasp- 
mjg;  ambition  of  Louis.  The  hostile  effect 
which  this  injudicious  act  produced 
upon  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land was  instantaneous  and  universu. 
William  returned  to  England  in  Novem- 
ber, and  upon  his  arrival  addresses  from 
an  pluls  of  the  country  poured  in  upon 
him,  ex|}res8ive  of  approbation  of  his 
conduct  in  having  at  once  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude,  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  his  title,  and  of  a  determination  to 
support  him  in  maintaining  his  just 
rights  against  aU  foreign  dictation  or  in- 
vasion. Such  was  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  nation  at  large  upon  the  king's 
return,  in  which»  however,  those  w^o 
occupied  the  ^eat  offices  of  government 
bv  .no  means  cordially  participated. 
Upon  this  the  king  at  once  determined 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  Loixl  Somers,  by 
calling  a  new  parliament,  and  changing 
the  ministry  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  With  this  intention  a  procla* 
matk)n  was  issued  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  dissolving  the  parliament  and 
summoning  the  new  parliament  to  meet 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1 701.  In  the 
mean  time  various  changes  were  made 
in  the  ministry,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  tory  party ;  it  is  even  said  that  the 
seals  were  at  that  time  offered  to  Lord 
Somers,  and  upon  his  hesitating,  and 
suggesting  the  possibilitv  of  circum- 
stances arising  which  might  bring  back 
the  opposite  party  into  power,  the  king 
passionately  exclaimed,  •  Never,  never, 
never  I  *  *.  Lord  Somers,  however,  did 
not  at  this  time  become  a  meml)er  of 
the  government,  though  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  restored  to  office.  There 
IS  no  doubt .  that  he  composed  Wil- 
liam's last  address  to  his  parliament, 
which  Burnet  calk  Mhe  best  speech 
that  he  or,  perhaps,  any  other  prince 
ever  made  to  his  people,*  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  having  seen  the  draft  of  it  in 
Lord  Somera*s  handwriting  amongst 
the  manuscripts  destroyed  by  fire  at  Lin- 
colnVinn.  The  simple  eloquence  of 
this  celebrated  speech,  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  every  hne  of  it  is  weighed 
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for  the  parpose  of  diverting  the  stream 
of  popular  excitement  from  factious  ob- 
jects, and  permanently  directing  it  in  an 
useful  channel,  amply  justify  the  gene- 
ral applause  with  which  it  was  received 
by  contemporaries,  and  the  praise  l>e- 
stowed  upon  it  by  historians.  Its  effect 
upon  the  nation  was  astonishing.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  presented  animated 
and  affectionate  addresses  to  the  king, 
and  the  commons  immediately  voted 
ample  supplies  with  a  de^reeof  zeal  and 
unanimity  which  were  without  example 
since  the  revolution.  *  The  whole  nation,' 
says  Mr.  Burke*,  in  allusion  to  this  ge- 
neral enthusiasm,  '  split  before  into  an 
hundred  adverse  factions,  with  a  king  at 
its  head  evidently  declining  to  his  tomb, 
^the  whole  nation,  lords,  commons, 
and  people,  proceeded  as  one  l>ody,  in- 
formed by  one  soul'  In  the  mean  time 
the  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a 
whig  administration  were  proceeding; 
but  before  they  could  be  completed,  the 
death  of  the  king,  in  March,  1 702,  put  an 
end  to  the  project,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  sort  of  mixed  adminis- 
tration was  formed,  compounded  of  the 
elements  of  both  parties,  but  in  which 
the  tory  interests  prevailed,  and  from 
which  Lord  Somers  and  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  the  whigs  werewholly'excluded. 

The  state  of  parties  for  several  years 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  pre- 
vented Lord  Somers  from  taking  any 
managing  part  in  the  government.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  this  period  in 
retirement  at  his  seat  near  Cheshunt,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  employed  his  leisure 
in  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  general  li- 
terature and  science.  '  He  was  very 
learned,*  says  Burnet,  •  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, with  a  great  deal  more  learn- 
ing in  other  professions — in  divinity, 
philosophy,  and  history.*  He  is  said  to 
have  possessed  an  extensive  collection  of 
medals  and  other  historical  curiosities, 
and  to  have  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  rare  books, 
prints,  and  pamphlets. 

But  though  he  was  excluded  from  the 
administration.  Lord  Somers  was  a  re- 
gular and  punctual  attendant  upon  his 
duties  in  the  house  of  lords.  His  name 
is  rarely  absent  from  the  list  of  peers 
who  are  recorded  daily  on  the  journals  as 
present  in  their  places ;  and  he  appears, 
by  the  same  authority,  to  have  been  ^a 
member  of  almost  all  the  lords*  com- 

*  Letttrt  on  «  B«glcide  Peace 


mittees  appointed  at  this  period.  He 
took  a  prominent  part,  during  the  first 
parliament  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year 
1702-3,in  the  debatesuponthe  bill  a^inst 
occasional  conformity.  By  this  bill  it 
was  proposed  to  enact  that  persons  who 
had  only  occasionally  conformed  to  the 
church  of  England,  by  taking  the  sacra- 
ment and  tests,  required  by  the  statute 
of  Charles  II.,  previously  to  entering 
upon  ofBces  of  trust,  and  had  afterwardis 
frequented  any  meeting  of  dissenters, 
should  he  disabled  from  holding  their 
employments,  and  he  subjected  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  100/.,  and  6/.  for  every  day 
in  which  they  acted  in  their  offices, 
after  having  been  at  such  a  meeting. 
This  bill,  after  much  discussion,  passed 
the  house  of  commons  by  a  consioerable 
majority,  but  the  measure  met  with  a 
warm,  and  eventually  a  successful  op- 
position in  the  lords.  The  majority  of 
the  bishops,  including  Burnet,  who 
made  a  powerful  speech  against  it,  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  on  a  conscientious  per- 
suasion that  the  principles  upon  which 
it  proceeded  were  unjust  to  the  dissen- 
ters, and  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
moting injurious  hostility  between  that 
body  and  the  church  of  England.  la 
consequence  of  this  opposition  various 
alterations  were  suggested,  to  which  the 
commons  refused  to  agree,  and  de- 
manded a  free  conference.  Lord  Somers 
was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  lords 
at  this  conference,  and  supported  the 
proposed  amendments.  After  much  al- 
tercation each  house  adhered  to  its  opi- 
nion, and  the  bill  was  consequently  lost. 
It  was,  however,  revived  in  the  follow- 
ing session,  with  some  modifications, 
and  again  passed  the  house  of  commons, 
but  in  the  house  of  lords  it  was  rejected 
at  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
twelve  voices ;  Lord  Somers,  on  this 
occasion,  expressing  a  strong  opinion 
against  the  policy  and  justice  of  the 
measure,  and  votine  in  the  negative. 
Swift  says,  that  Loid  Somers  told  him 
that,  '  if  he  had  the  least  suspicion  that 
the  rejecting  this  bill  would  hurt  the 
church,  or  do  a  kindness  to  the  dissen- 
ters, he  would  lose  his  right  hand  rather 
than  speak  against  it.* 

In  the  following  year,'  1 704 ,  the  popu- 
lar project  of  appropriating  the  revenue 
of  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  increase 
of  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy  was 
proposed  by  the  queen  to  parliament, 
and  though  the  name  of  Lord  Somers 
does  not  expressly  appear*  there  is  rea« 
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son  to  believe  that  he  was  mainly  in* 
sf rumen! al  in  carrying  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  This  branch  of  the  revenue  was 
derived  from  an  impost  paid  in  catholic 
times  to  the  pope  upon  each  admission 
to  a  benefice,  which,  upon  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  vested  in  Henry  VI IL,  and 
from  that  time  formed  a  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  crown.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, collected  as  other  parts  of  the  royal 
revenue,  but  was  received  from  the 
clergy  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  set  apart  as  a  fund  from  which 
pensions  to  court  favourites  were  paid. 
At  the  time  it  was  given  up  by  Queen 
Anne,  Lord  Sunderland  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  pension  of  2000/.  a-year 
for  two  lives,  charged  upon  this  fund. 
Bishop  Burnet  had  long  directed  his 
attention  to  this  means  of  increasing 
the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy,  and 
had  frequently,  though  unsuccessfully, 
urged  upon  King  William  the  measure 
now  adopted  by  the  queen ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  following  letter  to  Burnet, 
written  during  the  progress  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  change  of  ministry 
immediately  before  the  king's  death, 
that  he  found  in  Lord  Somers  an  active 
coadjutor  in  his  enlightened  and  bene- 
volent scheme  :— 

•Nov.  22,1701. 
*  My  Lord,— I  acknowledge  the  ho- 
nour of  your  lordship's  letter  of  the  1 7th, 
with  great  thankfulness ;  I  wish  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
cellent design  you  propose.  No  man 
will  enter  mto  it  more  willingly,  nor 
shall  labour  in  it  more  heartily.  The 
point  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  is 
what  I  have  proposed  several  times, 
with  much  earnestness,  but  without  suc- 
cess. When  I  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  your  lordship,  we  shall,  I  hope, 
discourse  at  large  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject. In  the  mean  time  allow  me  to  as- 
sure you,  that  I  am,  with  great  and 
sincere  respect,  my  lord, 

•  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

'  Humble  Servant, 

'  SOMBRS.* 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new 
parliament,  called  in  October,  1705,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords, 
by  Lord  Haversham,  whom  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  calls  a  *  great  speech- 
maker  and  publisher  of  bis  speeches,* 
for  an  address  to  the  queen,  praying  her 
majesty  to  invite  the  Princess  Sophia, 


the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  to 
reside  in  England.  Though  this  pro- 
position was  in  fact  a  mere  manoeuvre 
of  faction,  and  intended  by  the  tories  to 
drive  their  opponents  into  the  dilemma 
of  offending  the  queen  by  acquiescing 
in  it,  or  of  injuring  their  reputation  with 
the  princess  and  the  electorate  family 
by  opposing  it,  arguments  of  great 
plausibility  were  used  in  its  support. 
It  was  urged  that  there  were  no 
means  so  effectual  to  secure  the  peace- 
able succession  to  the  throne,  as  by  hav- 
ing the  successor  on  the  spot  to  assume 
and  maintain  his  right.  In  answer  to 
this,  the  whig  speakers  in  the  house  of 
lords,  among  whom  was  Lord  Somers, 
represented  tne  inconveniences  and  jea- 
lousies which  must  arise  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  rival  courts  in  the  same 
country  ;  suggesting  also  the  policy  and 
propriety  of  retaining  the  successor  in 
some  degree  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
the  reigning  sovereign.  In  the  end,  the 
Earl  of  Wharton  brought  in  a  bill  em- 
powering a  council  of  regency  to  act 
upon  the  contingency  of  a  demise  of  the 
crown,  until  the  arrival  of  a  successor, 
which  was  received  with  much  applause 
by  the  people  generally ;  and  though  a 
factious  opposition  was  raised  to  it  by 
the  tories,  it  passed  through  both  houses 
of  parliament  without  a  division.  The 
Electorate  family  were  fully  satisfied  by 
the  introduction  of  another  bill  by  the 
same  party,  which  naturalized  all  the 
descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
wherever  born ;  and  the  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax  being  despatched,  to  Hanover  with 
these  acts  after  they  had  passed. 
Lord  Somers  and  several  other  whig 
peers  sent  letters  to  the  Electoral  Court, 
in  vindication  of  their  conduct,  which 
entirely  secured  an  amicable  under- 
standing. The  princess  said  that  '  she 
was  charmed  to  see  the  respect  and 
affection  shown  by  the  parliament  to 
her  majesty ;'  and  Lord  Somers,  with 
much  dexterity,  suggested,  that  *  if  the 
invitation  had  been  assented  to  with 
reluctancy  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  it 
might  have  given  rise  to  unkindness 
which  in  the  end  might  have  proved 
very  fatal.*  Thus,  the  scheme  of  the 
tories  to  embroil  their  opponents  with 
the  queen  or  the  electress  totally  failed ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  queen,  who 
iwas  present  during  the  debates,  was  so 
offended  at  the  disrespect  to  her  person 
displayed  in  the  speeches  of  some  of  the 
tory  lords,  that  from  that  moment  (ac- 
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cording  to  the  representation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Mariborough)  she  began 
to  indicate  a  disposition  to  became 
really  reconciled  with  the  whigs.  She 
had  previously  to  this  period  introduced 
several  persons  into  (Ke  ministry  who 
were  notoriously  attached  to  that  party ; 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  she 
Gommissioned  Lord  Godolphin  to  assure 
the  leaders  of  the  whigs  that  she  in- 
tended to  place  herself  and  her  affairs 
in  such  hands  as  they  should  approve. 

A  cry  of  danger  to  the  established 
ehurch  having  been  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  in  parliament  on  Lord 
Haversham's  motion.  Lord  Halifax 
moved  in  the  house  of  peers  that  a  day 
riiould  be  appointed  to  inauire  into  the 
grounds  of  this  pretended  danger.  Upon 
ms  motion  a  warm  debate  ensued,  in 
which  Lord  Somers  delivered  a  manly 
tnd  impressive  speech,  censuring  the 
authors  of  such  reports  as  actuated 
solely  by  the  design  of  embroiling  the 
nation  at  home,  and  impeding  the  judi- 
eiouB  policy  of  the  government  abroad. 
He  concluded  his  speech  by  an  animated 
Aulogium  upon  the  conduct  of  the  exist- 
ing adpiinistration  *•  The  debate  ter- 
mmated  in  a  resolution,  carried  by  a 
majority  of  61  to  30  v(Nces,  *  that  the 
chnrch  of  England,  as  by  law  established, 
which  was  rescued  from  the  extremest 
danger  by  King  William  IIL  of  glorious 
memory,  is  now  in  a  most  safe  and  flou- 
rishing condition,  and  that  those  who 
spread  reports  to  the  contrary  are  ene- 
mies of  the  queen  and  her  government.' 
Tliis  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the 
commons,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  incor- 
porated in  an  address  to  the  queen,  who 
declared  her  satisfaction  at  finding;  both 
houses  ready  to  concur  with  her  m  put- 
ting a  stop  to  these  false  and  malicious 
reports. 

Lord  Somers  had,  since  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  applied  himself  with 
his  characteristic  industry  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details  of  a  measure 
intended  to  remedy  several  gross  defects 
and  abuses  in  the  practical  machinery 
of  the  courts  of  chancery  and  common 
law ;  and  towards  the  end  of  this  session 
of  parliament  he  introduced  into  the 
house  of  lords  a '  Bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Law  and  better  advance- 
ment of  Justice.'  The  particulars  of 
this  valuable  enactment  are  of  too  tech- 
nical a  nature  to  be  interesting,  or  even 

*  Cose'f  Memoirs  of  Marlborough. 


perhaps  intelligible,  to  unprofessional 
readers.  Its  general  object  is  to  prevent 
a  delay  or  failure  of  justice  in  conse- 
quence of  formal  objections;  and  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  con- 
dition of  our  courts  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  introduced  most  important 
improvements  into  the  municipal  law  of 
England  by  cutting  off.  or  applying  to 
useful  purposes,  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
crescences which  previously  disfigured 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Lord  Somers  experienced 
in  no  small  degree  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments which  have  impeded  those 
who,  in  more  modern  times,  have  em* 
ployed  themselves  in  legal  reforms.  The 
measure,  as  at  first  introduced,  was  of 
much  more  extensive  operation;  it 
readily  passed  the  house  of  lords,  and 
received  the  approbation  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  and  the  Judges ;  but  in  pass- 
ing through  the  commons,  it  was 
found, says  Burnet*,  *  that  the  interest  of 
under  officers,  clerks,  and  attorneys, 
whose  gains  were  to  be  lessened  by  the 
biU,  was  more  considered  than  the  in- 
terest of  the  natbn  itself;  several  clauses, 
how  beneficial  soever  to  the  subject, 
which  toudied  on  th^r  profit,  were  left 
out  by  the  commons.'  This  statute  is 
particularly^  mentioned  in  terms  of  ap- 
probation m  the  queen's  speech  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session  in  March, 
I706t. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  of  par- 
liament the  way  was  opened  to  the  final 
arrangement  of  the  union  with  Scotland, 
a  measure  of  infinite  importance  to  both 
countries,  which  had  been  long  consi- 
dered and  discussed  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened writers  and  statesmen,  and  was  at 
length  conducted  to  its  successful  com- 
pletion, principally  by  the  learning,  ac- 
tivity, and  wisdom  of  Lord  Somers.      *^ 

About  a  century  before  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  the  accidental 
union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  under  James  I.  naturally  sug- 
gested the  notion  of  a  permanent  con- 
solidation of  the  two  countries,  lit 
seems,  indeed,  extraordinary  that  a 
measure  of  this  kind  should  not  have 
l)een  effected,  or  at  least  attempted,  at 
an  eariier  period  in  the  case  of  countries 
so  peculiarly  pointed  out  by  nature  for 
union  ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Bacon, 
'  There  be  no  mountains  nor  races  of 


•  Own  Tiines,  toI.  it  p.  430. 
i  Chaodler't  Conunoof*  DebRiei,  vol.  lU.  p.  47^1 
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hills,  there  be  no  seas  or  great  riTers, 
there  is  no  diversity  of  tongue  or  lan- 
guage that  hath  invited  or  provoked 
this  ancient  separation  and  divorce*/ 
The  value  of  a  complete  political  union 
to  countries  naturally  united  by  climate, 
language,  contiguity :  of  situation,  and 
consequent  identity  of  interest  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  enemies,  is  admirably  il- 
lustrated by  Bacon  in  his  several  Memo- 
rials on  this  subject ;  and  his  practical 
arguments  upon  the  increase  of  povrer 
produced  by  union  in  such  circumstances 
amply  justify  his  expression  to  the  king, 
that  'England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
vrell  unit^,  were  such  a  trefoil  as  no 
other  prince  weareth  in  his  crownt.* 
In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  a  pro- 
posal for  an  union  with  Scotland  was 
laid  bv  James  I.,  before  his  first  and 
second  parliaments,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  arrange  its  details; 
but  though  urged  forward  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  even  impatience  by  the 
king,  and  earnestly  and  actively  pro- 
moted by  the  powerful  intellect  of  that 
great  man  whose  writings  had  suggested 
and  matured  the  scheme,  and  who  says, 
*  that  the  labour  of  the  commission 
rested  most  upon  his  hand,'  the  project 
of  an  incorporating  union  entirely  failed, 
and  nothing  resulted  from  the  attempt 
beyond  the  abolition  of  the  hostile  laws 
previously  subsisting  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

The  practicability  of  the  union  had  also 
been  frequently  debated  since  the  reign 
of  James  I.  It  was  much  discussed  in 
the  Scotch  Parliament  or  Convention 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  at 
that  time  commissioners  were  appointed 
in  Scotland  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a 
treaty.  Various  obstacles  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  measure  during  the 
whole  reign  of  William;  but  the  last 
public  act  of  his  Ufe  was  to  send  a  mes- 
sage ^  to  his  parliament,  recommending 
to  them,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to 
proceed  with  the  treaty.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  at  this  time  Ldrd 
Somers  was  in  the  most  intimate  confi- 
dence of  the  king.  William  died  eight 
days  after  this  message  was  delivered  ; 
and  his  successor,  in  her  first  speech  to 
the  same  parliament,  strongly  urges  the 
subject  upon  their  attention.    An  act 


*  '  Brief  Discourse  of  the  Happy  Union  of  the 
Kingdoms/  &c. 

t  Letter  to  the  King  on  Presenting  his  Dis- 
course touching  the  Plantation  of  Ireland. 

t  Chandler's  Commons*  Debates,  vol.  ill.  p.  189. 


was  accordingly  passed  without  delay, 
appointing  commissioners  to  conduct 
the  treaty  on  the  part  of  England. 

The  state  of  parties  in  both  countriea, 
however,  prevented  the  further  progress 
of  the  measure  at  that  period ;  but  in 
March,  1705,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  entitled  '  An  act  for  the  effec- 
tual securing  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land from  the  apparent  dangers  that 
may  arise  from  several  acts  latelv  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  Scotland*.'  By 
one  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
queen  was  enabled  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  England  to  treat  with  com- 
missioners for  Scotland,  for  an  union 
l>etween  the  two  kingdoms.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  commissioners  were 
directed  by  the  statute  to  be  reduced 
into  writing  and  submitted  to  the  queen 
and  the  parliament  of  each  kingdom,  to 
whom  the  entire  consideration  of  them* 
and  the  allowing  or  disallowing  the 
whole  or  any  part  thereof,  were  ex- 
pressly reserved.  In  her  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  parliament  in 
October,  1 705,  the  queen  again  referred 
to  the  subject,  stating,  that  commis- 
sioners had  lately  been  appointed  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  and  that  she  in- 
tended in  a  short  time  to  cause  commis- 
sions on  the  part  of  England  to  be  made 
out.  Accordingly,  commissioners  were 
soon  afterwards  appointed  by  the  queen, 
and  the  name  of  Lord  Somers  appear^ 
in  the  commission  amongst  those  of 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  time,  though 
he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  admi- 
nistration. The  delegates  for  botti 
countries  assembled  at  Whitehall  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1706,  and  commenced 
their  deliberations  with  the  solemnity 
which  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  de- 
served. The  Scottish  commissioners, 
and,  indeed,  a  considerable  party  in 
Scotland,  were  strongly  impressed  in 
favour  of  a  federal  union  similar  to  that 
which  then  existed  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  in  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. The  English  commissioners,  on 
the  other  hand,  insisted  upon  a  substan- 
tial incorporation,  by  which  the  national 
interests  should  be  consolidated  and 
identified  into  one  kingdom,  and  all  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two  countries,  with 
respect  to  representation  and  govern- 
ment, should  be  entirely  and  for  ever  abo- 
lished. Thiswas  the  main  point  of  discus- 
sion between  the  two  parties ;  but  in  the 
end,  the  Scotch  commissioners  agreed  to 

*  3  and  4  Anne,  cap.  tII. 
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the  proposal  of  an  incorporating  union. 
Onlhe23dofJuly,l706,the  articles  being 
fully  arranged  and  completed,  with  en- 
tire  unanimity  on  both  sides,  were  for- 
mally  presented  to  the  queen,  who  ex- 
pressed her  acquiescence  and  satisfac- 
tion, declaring,  that '  she  should  always 
look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness, 
if  a  project,  which  promised  so  great  a 
security  and  advantage  to  both  king- 
doms, could  be  accomplished  in  her 
reiarn  */ 

The  stipulations  of  this  treaty  are 
well  known ;  and  as  the  part  taken  by 
Lord  Somers  in  the  discussion  of  them 
by  the  commissioners  is  not  recorded,  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  in  this  memoir. 

Generally  speaking,  the  articles  seem 
to  be  highly  favourable  to  Scotland  in 
all  substantial  respects,  though  in  some 
points  they  were  thought  to  derogate 
from  the  national  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence. In  the  sharing  of  the  public 
burdens  assigned  to  Scotland,  that 
country  had  a  decided  advantage ;  less 
than  the  fortieth  part  of  the  pubhc  taxes 
were  to  be  levied  in  Scotland ;  and  yet, 
contrary  to  the  maxim  generally  re- 
ceived, that  in  framing  a  government 
representation  should  be  in  proportion 
to  taxation,  the  Scotch  were  offered 
nearly  one-eleventh  part  of  the  legis- 
lature. On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch 
peerage,  as  an  independent  body,  were 
deprived  of  their  privileges  as  lords  of 
parliament,  the  whole  community  being 
in  future  to  be  represented  in  the  En- 
glish parliament  by  sixteen  elective 
peers  and  forty-five  members  in  the 
house  of  commons.  The  debates  in 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  upon  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  displayed 
exertions  of  eloc^uence  and  argument 
rarely  excelled  in  any  deliberative  as- 
sembly. The  speeches  of  the  cele- 
brated Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  Lord 
Belhaven,  against  the  union,  and  that 
of  Seaton  of  Pittmedden  in  favour 
of  it,  are  the  most  remarkable.  At 
length,  however,  by  the  great  personal 
address  of  theDul<e  of  QueensbeiTy,  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial objectors  to  the  measure  was  re- 
moved, and  the  treaty,  as  originally 
framed,  and  without  any  material  al- 
terations, received  the  solemn  sanction 
of  the  Scottish  parliament. 

The  English  parliament  met  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1 706 ;  and  on  the  28th 

•  Chondler,  toI  ill.  p.  479. 


of  January  following,  the  queen  an- 
nounced in  the  house  of  lords  the  rati- 
fication  of  the  treaty  of  union  by  the 
parliament  of  Scotland.  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons,  ratifying  the 
same  on  the  part  of  England,  which 
passed  through  the  commons  with 
great  facility  and  very  little  discussion ; 
so  much  so,  that  Burnet  says  *  it  was 
thought  they  interposed  not  delay  and 
consideration  enough,  suitable  to  the 
importance  of  so  great  a  transaction." 
The  debates  in  the  house  of  lords,  in 
which  Lord  Somers  acted  the  most  con- 
spicuous part,  in  the  defence  of  the 
union,  were  longer  and  more  solemn ; 
but  all  the  articles  were  carried  by  large 
majorities,  and  on  the  Cth  of  March, 
1 706,  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent. 

Thus  was  this  great  work,  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  most  of  the 
wisest  politicians  of  that  day  despair- 
ed, and  which  none  expected  to  see 
effected  without  a  lingering  negotia- 
tion of  many  ^ears,  commenced  and 
completed  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  year.  In  her  speech  to  the  lords 
and  commons  before  the  passing  of 
the  bill,  the  queen  expresses  herself  in 
the  following  terms  : — •  I  consider  this 
union  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  wealth,  strength,  and 
safety  of  the  whole  island ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  work  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  nicety  in  its  own  nature,  that 
till  now  all  attempts  which  have  been 
made  towards  it  in  the  course  of  above 
a  hundred  years  have  proved  ineffec- 
tual ;  and  therefore  I  make  no  doubt 
but  it  will  be  remembered  and  spoken 
of  hereafter  to  the  honour  of  those  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to 
such  a  happy  conclusion.* 

In  truth,  the  incorporation  of  two 
sovereign  kingdoms,  not  by  force  or 
hostile  aggression  on  the  part  of  either, 
but  by  the  express  consent  of  both, 
founded  upon  ttie  conviction  of  mutual 
advantage,  was  without  a  precedent  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  but  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  now  practically  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  more  than 
a  century,  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
details.  The  merit  of  projecting  the 
scheme  has  been  generally  ascril>ed  to 
Lord  Somers  *;  but  it  was  in  the  la- 
borious discussion  of  particular  ar- 
ticles,   upon  which  .  the  political  and 
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commercial  interests  of  the  two  na- 
tions appeared  to  conflict,— the  patient 
and  skilful  management  of  objections 
passionately  sujrgested  by  national  pride 
and  prejudice,  that  his  high  authority, 
his  calm  temper,  and  lucid  reasoning, 
were  most  conspicuously  useful.  If  the 
masrnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  the 
weight  and  number  of  the  difficulties 
interposed  by  faction  in  both  countries, 
and  the  eminent  and  acknowledged  suc- 
cess of  the  measure  are  d^ly  considered, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  there  are 
few  statesmen  in  the  history  of  this 
country  whose  claims  to  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  posterity  are  better 
founded  than  those  of  Lord  Somers, 
for  his  services  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  union  with  Scotland. 

In  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament, 
a  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons  for 
abolishing  the  privy  council  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  proposed,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  to  give  it  a  continuance  for  seve- 
ral months  after  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
This  proposition  was  powerfully'  and 
successfully  opposed  by  Lord  Somers. 
The  heads  of  his  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion are  still  in  existence  ♦,  being  pre- 
served amongst  the  few  fragments 
which  were  saved  from  the  fire  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  already  alluded  to.  His  ar- 
guments in  this  speech  against  a  sepa- 
rate council  for  Scotland  are  extremely 
forcible  and  curious,  and  are  particu- 
larly interesting  in  the  present  day, 
when  the  question  of  the  policy  of  a  dis- 
tinct government  for  Ireland  is  strangely 
brought  under  discussion.  He  declares 
that  •  he  is  heartily  desirous  of  making 
the  union  entire  and  complete,  but  that 
it  cannot  be  perfect  while  two  political 
administnations  subsist.  The  true  ar- 
gament  for  the  union  was  the  great 
danger  to  both  kingdoms  from  a  divided 
state.  The  advantage  of  Scotland  is  to 
have  the  same  easy  access  to  the  prince 
as  England,  to  be  under  the  immediate 
personal  care  of  the  prince,  and  not  to 
owe  their  protection  and  countenance 
to  any  subordinate  institution.'  *  This,' 
he  says,  '  was  my  argument  for  the 
union ;  and  now  if  a  distinct  administra- 
tion continue,  the  marks  of  distinction 
will  continue  ;  and  Scotland,  having 
now  no  parliament  to  resort  to,  will  be 
in  a  worse  state  than  before.  I  wish 
North  Britain  as  happy  as  Eng- 
land ;  I  meant  it  should  be  so  in  the 
union;    and    I    will    always  do  what 

*  Uardiricke  State  Fapert,  toI.  ii.  p.  473. 


lies  in  my  little  power  that  it  shall  be 
really  so,  I  should  think  the  true  way 
to  make  the  union  well  relished  in  Scot- 
land is  to  let  that  country  see  plainly 
that  England  means  no  otherwise  than 
fairly  by  them,  and  desires  they  should 
be  in  the  very  same  circumstances  they 
are  themselves.  In  the  union  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  by  keeping  up  their  dis- 
tinct crreat  offices  of  state  and  their  dis- 
tinct diets,  though  there  be  one  general 
diet  for  their  united  country,  their  for- 
mer manners  of  division  are  continued, 
and  have  occasioned  perpetual  dissen- 
sionsand  distractions  in  that  imperfectly 
and  unskilfully  united  country,  so  that 
they  are  much  more  unhappy  than  if 
they  had  still  remained  divided.'  Upon 
the  suggestion  that  it  was  only  proposed 
to  continue  the  Scotch  privy  council  a 
short  time,  he  asks,  *  If  it  be  a  good 
thing,  why  is  it  not  to  be  continued  ?  If 
it  be  the  desire  of  Scotland,  why  show 
it  them  only  to  be  taken  away  ?  If 
they  are  afraid  of  the  council,  why 
should  they  be  terrified  with  it,  when 
it  is  not  meant  to  continue  ?  *  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  reasoning  in  this 
admirable  speech  is  equally  clear  and 
convincing ;  and  the  inconvenience  and 
oppression  occasioned  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  earlier  periods 
of  our  history,  by  the  existence  of  dis- 
tinct councils  for  various  districts  in 
England,  with  powers  delegated  by  the 
crown,  but  beyond  the  personal  control 
of  the  sovereign,  are  illustrated  m  the 
most  ingenious  and  masterly  manner. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1708,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  character  of 
the  nnnistry,  by  the  resignation  of  Har- 
ley  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Boyle 
in  his  place,  as  secretary  of  state.  Lord 
Somers  had  often  announced  his  resolu- 
tion never  to  accept  any  office  of  state 
whileHarley  continued  in  administration; 
but  upon  the  removal  of  that  obstacle,  it 
became  an  object  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  whigs  to  press  him  into  the  royal 
service.  Nor  was  this  object  opposed  by 
the  leaders  in  the  cabinet;  for  tlie  mild- 
ness and  candour  of  his  character,  and  his 
steady  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  had  won  the  respect  even  of 
his  rivals,  and  he  was  j)ersonally  es- 
teemed by  both  Lord  Marlborough  and 
Lord  Godolphin.  But  the  proposition 
of  placing  him  in  the  administration  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  queen.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Marlborough*  she  de- 
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dares  that  *  it  would  be'  utter  destruc- 
tion to  her  to  bring  Lord  Somers  into 
her  service,  and  was  what  she  never 
could  consent  to.* 

Besides  political  prejudices,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  queen  had  a  strong  domes- 
tic reason  for  her  objection.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of 
the  queen,  though  he  interfered  little 
in  public  business,  had  always  been 
attached  to  the  tory  party,  and  had 
long  entertained  and  expressed  a  parti- 
cular aversion  to  Lord  Somers.  This 
antipathy  might  be  probably  traced  to 
a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  1703, 
shortly  after  the  queen's  accession  to 
the  throne.  To  a  oill  for  enabling  the 
queen  to  settle  a  revenue  upon  the 
prince,  in  case  he  should  survive  her 
majesty,  it  was  proposed  to  add  an  ex- 
press exemption  of  the  prince  from  the 
operation  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of 
succession  which  incapacitated  foreign- 
ers from  bein^  members  of  the  privy 
council,  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and 
from  holding  offices  under  the  crown. 
This  proposition  was  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  by  the  queen,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  warm  discussion  in 
the  house  of  lords ;  and  though  it  was 
ultimately  adopted  by  a  majority.  Lord 
Somers,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  debate,  with  several  other  peers, 
signed  a  protest  in  the  journals  against 
the  decision  of  the  house  *. 

It  was  probably  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  offence  to  the  prince,  that  the 
queen,  who  had  expressed  in  decided 
terms  her  sense  of  the  obligations  of 
the  country  to  Lord  Somers  for  his  ser- 
vices in  promoting  the  union,  had  ob- 
jected to  introduce  him  into  the  admi- 
nistration. The  death  of  the  prince  in 
October,  1 708,  removed  this  objection  ; 
and.  shortly  afterwards,  Lord  Somers 
was  advanced  to  the  post  of  president  of 
the  council,  though  still  with  reluctance 
and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  queen. 
'  The  great  capacity  and  inflexible 
integrity  of  this  lord,'  says  Burnett, 
'  would  have  made  his  promotion  to 
this  post  very  acceptable  to  the  whigs 
at  any  juncture,  but  it  was  most  parti- 
cularly so  at  this  time,  for  it  was  ex- 
pected that  propositions  for  a  general 
peace  would  be  quickly  made ;  and  so 
they  reckoned  that  the  management  of 
that  upon  which  not  only  the  safety  of 

•  Lord*'  Journiils,  Jan.  1»,  1702-8.    Burnet's 
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the  nation,  but  of  all  Europe  depended, 
was  in  sure  hands  when  h«  was  set  at 
the  head  of  the  councils,  upon  whom 
neither  ill  practices  nor  false  colours 
were  like  to  make  any  hnpression.  Thus 
the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  truly 
zealous  for  the  present  constitution  were 
much  quieted  by  this  promotion.* 

But  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  mhig 
party  were  not  realized  by  the  event. 
Whether  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
declining  health  of  Lord  Somers,  which, 
at  this  period,  in  a  great  degree  incapa- 
citated him  for  business,  or  to  the  em- 
barrassing intrigues  of  Harley,  after- 
wards Lord  Oxford,  with  the  queen,  or 
the  want  of  harmony  and  consistency 
which  prevailed  among  the  members  of 
the  administration,  is  uncertain;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  government, 
during  the  two  years  that  it  remained 
under  the  direction  of  the  whigs,  exhi- 
bited but  few  marks  of  vigour  or  discre- 
tion. The  treaty  for  a  general  peace 
proved  entirely  abortive;  the  war  be- 
came decidedly  unpopular  in  England  ; 
the  general  confidence  of  the  whigs  in 
their  party  wavered;  and  the  public 
funds,  which  even  in  those  times  had 
begun  to  be  the  measure  of  the  degree 
of  public  confidence  in  the  government, 
fell  rapidly  and  alarmingly. 

In  this  unpromising  state  of  things, 
'  the  foolish  and  violent  prosecution'  of 
Dr.  Sacheverel,  as  it  is  justly  termed  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  if  it  did  not  imme- 
diately induce  the  queen  to  change  the 
ministry,  at  all  events  furnish^  her 
with  a  plausible  and  popular  pretext  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  whigs.  Though 
Lord  Somers  was  present  at  the  trial, 
and  gave  his  vote  against  Dr.  Sache- 
verel, Dean  Swift  declares  that  he  had 
heard  him  profess  that  his  opinion  was 
against  this  ill-judged  impeachment, 
and  that  he  foresaw  it  would  end  in 
the  ruin  of* his  party.  The  proceed- 
ings against  Sacheverel  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  at  the  end  of  March, 
1710,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
parliament  was  prorogued.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer  a  'sud- 
den and  total  change  of  ministry  "took 
place;  and  Lord  Somers,; finding  that 
the  queen  had  withdrawn  her  con- 
fidence from  him  and  treated  him  with 
coldness  and  reserve,  retired  from  his 
office  of  lord  president  of  the  council, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Rochester. 

During  the  whole  of  the  long  session 
of  parliament  after  his  retirement  from 
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oBee/it  appears  from  the  journals  that 
he  attended  constantly  upon  his  duty 
in  the  house  of  lords,  being  rarely  absent 
from  his  place,  and  much  employed  in 
committees  and  other  active  parliamen- 
tary business.  He  was  present  during 
the  debates  respecting  the  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborough's conduct  m  Spain,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1711,  in  the  course  of  which  reflec- 
tions being  cast  upon  the  Lords  Galway 
and  Tyrawley,  and  a  vote  of  censure 
being  attempted  against  them,  those 
noblemen  presented  a  petition  praying 
for  time  to  answer  the  charges  before 
the  lords  came  to  any  determination. 
This  was  resisted  by  the  ministers  as 
an  improper  interference  with  the  de- 
bates of  the  lords;  but  Lord  Somers 
declared,  with  some  indignation,  *  that 
the  petitions  were  neither  improper  nor 
given  in  at  an  improper  time ;  that  it 
would  be  too  late  for  the  petitioners  to 
apply  to  the  lords  after  they  were  come 
to  a  resolution ;  that  he  hoped  it  would 
never  be  found  in  the  book  of  that 
house,  that  when  the  lords  were  going 
to  proceed  to  a  censure,  they  refused  to 
hear  those  that  were  to  be  affected  by 
it ;  that  the  Lords  Galway  and  Tyrawley 
had  a  right  to  be  heard  and  clear  the 
matters  of  fact  as  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  that  it  was  but  natural  justice 
that  men  in  danger  of  being  censured 
should  have  time  to  justify  themselves*.' 
The  petitions  were,  however,  rejected 
by  the  house ;  and  a  vote  of  censure 
was  afterwards  passed  upon  Lords  Gtl- 
way  and  Tyrawley ;  but  a  strong  pro- 
test was  entered  upon  the  journals 
against  both  these  resolutions,  signed 
by  thirty-six  peers,  amongst  whom  were 
liord  Somers,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  Lord  Cowper,  the  late  chancellor. 
Lord  Somers  also  signed  protests  against 
the  resolution  of  the  lords  approving  of 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  conduct  in 
Spain,  and  against  several  resolutions 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  same  ses- 
sion censuring  the  measures  of  the  late 
ministry  respecting  the  prosecution  of 
the  warf. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  in  December, 
1711,  there  were  some  rumours  of  a 
chans^e  of  ministry.  Swift  says  %  that 
'  Bolingbroke  and  he  were  both  of  opi- 
nion that  the  queen  was  false,*  and 
mentions  a  report  that  the  whole  matter 


*  Chandler's  Lords'  Debates,  vol.  U.  p.  309. 
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was  arranged  between  her  and  the 
whigs,  and  that  Lord  Somers  was  to  be 
treasurer.'  In  a  few  days,  however, 
these  apprehensions  were  removed,  and 
Lord  Oxford  expressly  assures  Swift 
that  •  all  would  be  well,  and  that  he 
should  fear  nothing.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  J  71 2, 
Lord  Somers  suffered  severely  from  ill- 
ness, which  disabled  him  from  appearing 
in  the  house  of  lords  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  session  of  parliament.  At 
this  point,  perhaps,  his  political  life  may 
be  considered  as  closed ;  for  though  he 
afterwards  attended  in  parliament  for 
several  sessions,  and  was  present  upon 
most  occasions  of  importance  or  un- 
usual interest,  he  never  again  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates.  He  was 
present  at  the  debate  on  the  Earl  of 
Findlater's  motion  for  repealing  the 
union  with  Scotland,  in  June,  v  713,  and 
voted  with  the  small  majority  by  whom 
that  proposition  was  negatived.  In 
1714  the  celebrated  Schism  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  all  schoolmasters  and 
instructors  of  youth  were  required  to 
subscribe  an  acknowledgment  before 
the  ordinary,  that  they  conformed  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  for  three  months; 
and  upon  being  convicted  of  teaching 
without  such  subscription,  were  made 
liable  to  penalties  and  imprisonment. 
Against  this  unjust  and  unnecessary 
measure — which  Lord  Wharton  declared 
to  be  *  more  like  a  decree  of  Julian  the 
apostate,  than  a  law  enacted  by  a  pro- 
testant  parliament,* — a  protest  was  en- 
tered on  the  journfids,  and  signed, 
amongst  other  peers,  by  Lord  Somers. 
The  reasons  attached  to  this  protest 
contain  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
arguments  against  aU  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  a  {perspicuous  statement  of  the 
danger  of  irritatins;  the  dissenters  against 
tlie  church  of  England,  and  of  promoting 
religious  animosities  in  the  critical  state 
in  which  the  Protestant  succession  was 
then  placed.  Fortunately,  the  death  of 
the  queen  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  schism  bill 
was  to  take  effect,  prevented  its  being 
brought  into  practical  operation.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  a  total 
change  of  ministry  took  place :  the  state 
of  Lord  Somers's  health  disabled  him 
from  accepting  any  official  employment, 
but  he  took  his  seat  in  the  cabinet 
council  as  a  member  of  the  new  admi- 
nistration. 

In  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of 
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party,  it  was  now  Lord  Somers's  fate,  not 
only  to  find  himself  once  more  restored 
to  office,  but  to  witness  the  downfall  of 
that  intriiruin^  statesman  whose  insidi- 
ous schemes  had  undermined  the  whig 
ministry  in  1710,  and  to  whom,  both 
personally  and  politically,  he  had  de- 
clared perpetual  and  uncompromising 
hostility.  But  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
like to  Lord  Oxford,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Lord  Somers,  and  also  Lord 
Halifax  and  Lord  Sunderland,  were 
opposed  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
prosecutions  which  were  instituted  at 
this  time  against  those  who  had  sup- 
ported or  favoured  the  Pretender's 
title,  and  warmly  advised  the  king  to 
more  moderate  measures.  When  he 
left  Hanover,  on  the  death  of  cjueen 
Anne,  the  king,  whose  disposition  was 
by  no  means  implacable  or  severe,  had 
determined  indeed  to  restore  the  whigs 
to  power,  but  resolved  not  to  proceed 
harshly  against  any  party  who  acknow- 
ledged and  quietly  submitted  to  his  go- 
vernment. In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  jomt  importunity  of  some  of  the 
allies,  and  a  portion  of  the  whigs,  who 
assured  him  that  severity  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  own  safety,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  adopt  a  different 
course.  It  is  related  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
that  •  when  Lord  Townshend  came  tri- 
umphantly to  acquaint  Lord  Somers 
with  all  the  measures  of  proscription  and 
of  persecution  which  the  ministers  in- 
tended, and  to  which  the  king  had  at  last 
consented,  the  old  peer  asked  him  •*  what 
he  meant,"  and  shed  tears  on  the  fore- 
sight of  measures  like  to  those  of  the 
Roman  triumvirate  V 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  removed 
from  his  office  of  lord  treasurer  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne  ; 
and  in  the  first  parliament  of  her  suc- 
cessor, he  was  impeached,  with  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords,  of  high  treason.  Though  t}ecome 
extremely  feeble.  Lord  Somers  appeared 
in  the  house  of  lords  on  every  occasion 
when  a  step  was  taken  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  Lords  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke, and  upon  the  delivery  of  Lord 
Oxford's  answers  to  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment in  September,  1715,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
search  for  precedents  as  to  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  In  the  ensuing  session, 
he  again  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords 
on  occasion  of  the    impeachment   of 

*  Earopeao  Magaxloe,  toI.  xU.  p.  427> 


the  Earl  of  Derwent water,  and  the 
other  misguided  persons  who  had  taken 
up  arms  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the 
pretender  s  title.  Lord  Somers  appears 
to  have  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
fate  of  these  unfortunate  noblemen; 
and  the  last  occasion  of  his  appear- 
ance in  public  life  was  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1716,  when  the  preliminaries 
and  forms  for  passing  judgment  on  Lord 
Derwentwater  were  reported  to  the  house 
of  lords,  and  finally  arranged.  When 
the  sentence  was  actually  passed,  he 
was  absent  from  the  house*. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  few  re- 
maining months  of  Lord  Somers's  life 
were  spent  after  his  final  disappearance 
from  public  business,  very  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  accounts  have  descended 
to  us.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  concluding  period  of  his  existence 
was  darkened  by  severe  illness  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  mental  alienation. 
Repeated  attacks  of  paralysis  had  de- 
stroyed his  bodily  health,  and  had  so 
imj^aired  the  faculties  of  his  mind  that 
he  became  wholly  incapable  of  business. 
At  intervals,  however,  when  the  pressure 
of  disease  was  partially  suspended,  he 
appears  to  have  recurred  with  strong 
interest  to  passing  events  which  involved 
those  principles  of  rational  liberty  to  the 
support  of  which  his  life  had  been  de- 
voted. At  the  present  moment,  when 
the  question  of  repealing  the  Septennial 
Bill  is  the  subject  of  controversy,  it  is 
interesting,  and  may  be  useful,  to  record 
the  dying  opinion  of  this  distinguished 
statesman,  the  oracle  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  constant  friend  of  popular 
freedom,  upon  the  merits  of  that  ce- 
lebrated measure.  The  decisive  divi- 
sion upon  the  Septennial  Bill  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  April;  1716,  and  after 
that  event  had  happened.  Dr.  Freind, 
the  celebrated  physician,  called  on  Lord 
Townshend,  and  informed  him  that 
Lord  Somers  was  at  that  moment  re- 
stored to  the  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  suspended 
the  effect  of  his  paralytic  complaint. 
Townshend  immediately  waited  on  Lord 
Somers,'who,  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
the  room,  embraced  him,  and  said,  '  I 
have  just  heard  of  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  and  congratulate  you 
upon  it;  1  never  approved  the  Triennial 
Bill,  and  always  considered  it  in  effect 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was  intended. 


*  Lords'  Joarnal*,  Janutry,  1715*16. 
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You  httf  e  my  hearty  aoprobation  in  thti 
bij^ness,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the 
greatest  support  possible  to  the  liberty 
of  the  country*/  Within  a  day  or  two 
after  this  eonyersation  with  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  a  fresh  paralytic  seizure  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  total  imbecility,  from 
whidi,  on  the  26th  of  April,  17I6»  he 
was  happily  released  by  death.  He  was 
buried  at  Mims,  in  Hertfordshire,  at 
which  place  a  monument  with  a  short 
hiscription  was  erected  by  his  sister, 
LadyJekyll 

Lord  Somers  was  never  married.  It  is 
said  that  while  he  held  the  office  of  soli- 
eitor-i^eral,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Bawdon,  an  alder- 
man of  London,  and  that  the  negotia- 
tion went  so  fiar  as  the  arrangements 
for  the  settlements,  but  was  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  friends  of  the  young  lady. 
Upon  his  death,  his  property  descended 
to  his  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  the  other  to  Charles 
Cooks,  Bsq.,  of  Worcester,  from  whom 
the  present  Lord  Somers  is  descended. 

Tne  scarcity  of  information  respect- 
ing the  personal  history  of  Lord  Somers 
renders  it  impossible,  at  the  present  day, 
to  do  full  justice  to  his  biosraphy.    It 
is  believed  that  few  originsu  letters  or 
papers,  ^lustrative  of  the  private  and 
domestic  habits  of  this  eminent  states- 
man, are  now  in  existence.     Several 
letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Locke,  in  the 
years  1689  and  1690,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Lord  King  in  his  Life 
of  that  great  man ;  but  they  have  no 
peculiar  interest  beyond  the  evidence 
they  contain  that,  at  the  period  to  which 
they  refer.  Lord  Somers  and  Mr.  Locke 
were  on  terms  of  friendly  and  familiar 
intercourse.    After  the  death  of  Lord 
Somers,  his  manuscripts,  which  filled 
upwards  of  sixty  volumes  in  quarto, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Chan- 
eeUor  Hardwicke,  who  had  married  his 
niece.    This    valuable  collection    had 
l>een  deposited  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Honourable   Charles  Yorke,  in  Lin- 
ooln*s-inn,  and  were  there  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire  in  1752.     Amongst 
the  numerous  historical  papers  swept 
away  by  this  fatal  accident,  were  doubt- 
less many  documents  relating  to  Lord 
Somers  of  a  private  nature,  and   of 
deep  interest ;  and  thou^  some  spe- 
cimens of  the  ^collection,  which   are 

•  CoanrtUfeofSIr  Robert  WalpQl«,Tol.Lp,76. 


sufficiently  valuable  to  enhance  our  re- 
gret at  the  loss  of  the  rest,  have  been 
published  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  they  do 
not  relate  to  his  personal  history  and 
character.  Several  ^ears  ago,  great 
expectations  were  raised  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Lord  Somers,  by  Mr. 
Cooksey,  a  gentleman  who  was  allied 
by  marriage  to  the  Somers  family,  and 
who,  it  was  supposed,  mi^ht  be  in  pos- 
session of  original  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. B  ut  these  reasonable  expectations 
were  entirely  disappointed.  Amongst 
many  inaccuracies  and  false  traditions 
and  speculations,  Mr.  Cooksey*s  work 
contained  not  a  single  true  statement 
respecting  Lord  Somers  which  was  not 
known  and  published  long  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cooksey,  profess- 
ing to  *  wipe  'away  the  only  blemish 
and  imperfection  charged  upon  his  an- 
cestor,' (by  which  he  means  the  con- 
temptible stieers  of  Swift  respecting  the 
meanness  of  his  origin,)  with  a  singular 
inconsistency,  dra^  before  the  public 
an  imputation  of  licentiousness,  which, 
if  true,  might  well  have  been  buried  in 
oblivion,  but  which  is  decidedly  untrue 
to  anything  like  the  extent  represented 
in  the  *  Essay.' 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  too,  that 
the  accounts  of  this  great  man  by  con- 
temporaneous writers,  partake,  in  gene- 
ral, too  much  of  the  zeal  of  party  to  be 
of  any  value  as  delineations  of  his  cha- 
racter.   In  this  respect  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  praise  of  Addison  is  fully  as  ob- 
jectionable as  the  almost  gross  scurrility 
of  Swift.    The  following  account,  taken 
from  a  letter  written,  by  an  unknown 
contemporary*,  is  just  and  temperate* 
'  His  application  and  capacity  were  equal- 
ly great  and  uncommon.  [[At  his  first  go- 
ing to  school,  he  never  gave  himself  any 
of  the  diversions  of  chudren  of  his  age, 
for  at  noon  the  book  was  never  out  of 
his  hand.    To  the  last  years  of  his  life 
a  few  hours  of  sleep  sufficed ;  at  wak- 
ing a  reader  attended,  and  entertained 
him  with  the  most  valuable  authors. 
Such  management  raised  him  to  the 
highest  eminency  in  his  own  profession* 
and  gave  him  a  superiority  in  all  kind  of 
useful  knowledge  and  learning.    Natu- 
ral strength  andcleamess  of  understand- 
ing, thus  iinproved,  was  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  which  appeared  m  all 
his  performances.   Everything  was  easy 


•  Sewmrd*f  AnecdotM.  rol.  U.  p.  114.     Addi- 
tional M89.  In  tbtt  Britisli  UnseiuD,  Ko.  4SS3. 
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and  correct,  pure  And  prop^.  He  was 
unwearied  in  the  application  of  all  i)is 
ability  for  the  service  of  his  country. 
As  a  writer,  he  greatly  assisted  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  its  utmost  periL  As 
an  advocate,  a  judge,  a  senator,  and  a 
minister,  the  highest  praises  and  the 
most  grateful  remembrance  are  due  to 
his  merits. 

'  He  was  invariable  and  uniform  in 
the^  pursuit  of  right  paths.  As  he  well 
LS  equally  firm  in  ad- 
terest  of  his  country 
*.,  and  when  in  a  pri- 
this  uniformity  tiie 
roaches  of  his  enemies 
iribed.  They  envied 
%  and  as  their  wishes 
ar  from  being  engaged 
i  of  society,  a  man  so 
naturally  became  the 
red.' 

presentation  of  Lord 
ho  lived  in  his  time, 
and  who  seems  to  have  derived  the 
principal  part  of  his  information  from 
the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Winnington, 
his  early  and  intimate  friend.  In 
judging  of  his  intellectual  character 
at  the  present  day  by  his  various  pub- 
lished writings  and  his  forensic  and  par- 
liamentary speeches,  the  reader  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  singular 
clearness  of  perception  which  formed 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  under- 
standing. This  quality  of  mind  is  seen 
in  the  closeness  and  accuracy  of  his  own 
reasoning,  and  the  instant  readiness, 
resembling  intuition,  with  which  he  de- 
tected the  sophistry  or  false  argument 
of  his  opponents.  His  mind  appeared 
to  discern  at  a  single  glance  all  tiie  ele- 
ments of  a  proposition,  however  com- 
I>licated,  and  to  perceive  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness and  rapidity  all  the  bearings  of 
the  arguments  by  which  it  might  be 
maintamed.  The  clearness  of  his  per- 
ception rendered  his  expression  propor- 
tionately lucid,  his  language  being  al- 
ways apposite  and  intelligible,  and  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials  singularly 
perspicuous.  In  the  happy  art  of  select- 
ing the  essential  points  in  an  intricate 
subject,  and  levelling  them  to  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  minds,  he  has 
never,  perhaps,  been  excelled  by  any 
writer  or  speaker  in  any  age.  As  a 
public  speaker,  he  had  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  a  calm  and  steady  temper.  '  He 
had,'  says  Burnet,  *  an  extraordinary 
temper;  he  was  fair  and  gentle,  perhaps 
to  a  fault;    In  consequence  of  this  en- 


viable  disposition  he  B«7er»  .€¥811  in  tik 
warmth  of  debate,  lost  the. control  of 
his  powerful  faculties,  and  the  eperattona 
of  his  intellect  were  aLways  earned  mi 
without  the  interruption  of  passion^    • 

His  judicial  reputation  was  entirely 
unspotted.  During:  the  seven  year« 
that  he  held  the  seals  not  asinpile  impi>* 
tation  of  corruption  or  partiality  wM 
ever  hazarded  against  him.  When  the 
party  who  promoted  his  impeachoMnt 
m  1701  ransacked  every  (ransactioR  of 
his  court  to  find  a  plausible  ground  of 
accusation,  they  could  discover  abso* 
lutely  nothing,  and  were  compelled  t« 
found  their  prosecution  upon  ohargee 
independent  of  iiis  office  of  ehaacellor, 
and  so  utterly  incredible  and  absurd 
that  the  house  of  commons  could  oot 
venture  to  appear  in  their  support,  in 
his  judicial  character,  too,  the  placidnesa 
of  his  temper  gave  him  great  advantages. 
Burnet  says,  that  '  he  had  all  the  pa- 
tience and  softness,  as  well  as  the  jus- 
tice and  equity  becoming  a  great  judgeV 
Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  though  he  admits 
that  Lord  Somers  was  '  a  most  excel* 
lent  lawyer,  very  learned  in  all  polite 
literature,  a  superior  pen,  and  master  of 
a  handsome  style  and  easy  conversa- 
tion,* insinuates  that,  while  he  was  lord 
chancellor,  he  '  made  too  much  haste 
to  be  as  rich  as  his  predecessor.*  There 
is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  slan- 
der, nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  any  other 
writer;  on  the  contrary.  Swift,  writing 
at  a  time  when  he  was  not  likely  to  omit 
any  plausible  imputation  on  Lord  So- 
mers's  character,  expressly  sayst  that 
'  avarice  he  had  none.* 

Of  the  political  character  of  Lord 
Somers,  it  has  been  usual  for  writers  of 
his  own  party  to  speak  in  terms  of  un- 
measured panegyric.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  would  probably  suggest 
some  qualification  of  our  praise.  But 
perfect  patriotism,  pure  and  undefiled  by 
all  admixture  with  self-interest  and  fac- 
tion, was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times 
he  lived  in.  Of  all  views  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  or  private  inte- 
rest. Lord  Somers  is  unanimously  ac- 
quitted ;  but  in  order  to  attain  the  grand 
objects  of  his  ambition,  which  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  general  good 


*  The  earlier  editions  of  Garth's  Dispensary 
cootala  Uiis  couplet — 

*  Somers  doth  8lck*nliig  Equity  restore. 

And  helpless  orphans  now  need  weep  no  more.* 
t  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Reiga 
of  Queen  Anoe. 
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•f  the  nttimiy  it  mm  nteesstry  that  he 
eboukl  maintain  hit  ascendency  over 
individuals  whose  intentions  were  far 
less  disinterested  than  his  own ;  and  if 
the  means  by  which  he  moved  the  en- 

§ine  of  party  were  not  always  the  most 
irtot  and  unexceptionable,  the  severity 
of  our  censure  may,  perhaps,  be  mitn 
gated  by  the  reflection,  that  the  object 
to  which  it  was  applied  was  the  success- 
foi  accomplishment  of  such  measures  as 
the  security  of  a  free  constitution  and 
the  harmonbns  union  of  two  king- 
doms. 'The  conduct  of  a  minister,* 
says  Lord  Bolingbroke*, '  who  proposes 
to  himself  a  great  and  noble  object,  and 
who  pursues  it  steadily,  may  seem  for 
awhile  a  riddle  to  the  world,  especially  in 
a  government  like  ours,  where  numbers 
of  men,  different  in  their  characters  and 
different  in  their  interests,  are  at  all 
times  to  be  managed;    where  public 

*  UUer  to  Sir  WUllam  Windham. 


affisirs  are  to  be  escposed  to  more  acci- 
dents and  greater  hazards  than  in  other 
counlries,  and  where,  by  consequence, 
he  who  is  at  the  head  of  business  will 
find  himself  often  distracted  by  measures 
which  have  no  relation  to  his  purpose, 
and  obliged  to  l)end  himself  to  things 
which  are  in  some  degree  contrary  to 
his  main  design.  The  ocean  that  envi- 
rons us  is  an  emblem  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  pilot  and  the  minister  are 
in  similar  circumstances.  It  seldom 
happens  that  either  of  them  can  steer  a 
direct  course,  and  they  both  arrive  at 
their  port  by  means  which  frequently 
seem  to  carry  them  from  it.  But  as  the 
work  advances,  the  conduct  of  him  who 
leads  it  on  with  real  abilities  clears  up, 
the  appearing  inconsistencies  are  recon- 
ciled, and  when  it  is  once  consummated, 
the  whole  shows  itself  so  uniform,  so 
plain,  and  so  natural,  that  every  dabbler 
in  politics  will  be  apt  to  think  he  could 
have  done  the  same.* 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING.  AND  OF  THE  MODES  AND  MATERIALS 
USED  FOR  TRANSMITTINa  RNOWLEDOE  BEFORE  THAT  TOOK  FI4ACE. 


The  eace,  which  we  oow  find  in  providing,  and  dtspening.  what  number  of  copies  of  books  we  please,  bj 
the  opportunitr  of  the  press,  makes  u  apt  to  iniagioe,  without  considering  the  matter,  that  the  publication 
•f  books  was  the  same  easjr  affair  in  all  former  Umes  as  in  the  present.  But  the  case  was  quite  different. 
For,  when  there  were  no  bookx  in  the  world,  but  what  were  written  out  bv  hand,  with  great  labour  and 
expense,  the  method  of  p-iblishing  them  was  necessarily  rerf  slow,  and  the  price  very  dear;  so  that  the  rich 
only  aad  curious  would  be  disposed  or  able  to  purchase  them ;  "and  to  such  also  it  was  often  difficult  to  pro> 
■oore  tbem,  or  to  know  eren  where  they  were  to  be  h^nghL—MiddUtoM't  Frte  Enqmry^  p.  196 


Chapter  L 

Introductory — Different  kinds  of  Bio- 
graphy— Kind  to  which  thcU  0/ Cox- 
ton  belongs — Principal  object  in  se- 
leciing  it — Nature  and  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  necessary  to  be  touched 
upon  in  order  to  attain  that  object. 

The  lives  of  some  men  supply  scanty 
materials  for  private  and  personal  bio- 
graphy ;  whereas  the  materials  that  con- 
nect them  with  the  advancement  of  the 
human  race  in  knowledge,  civilization, 
and  happiness,  are,  in  no  common 
degree,  rich  and  interesting.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  life  of  William  Caxton. 
Very  few  of  the  events  of  his  Ufe  are 
known  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
if  we  had  them  in  minute  detail,  they 
would  have  presented  nothing  very  cu- 
rious or  very  instructive, — ^nothing  that 
would  have  justified  us  in  selecting  his 
life,  on  account  either  of  the  insight  it 
afforded  into  the  formation  of  the  human 
mind  and  character,  or  of  the  impressive 
and  practical  lesson  it  taught,  that,  in 
moral  conduct,  as  certainly  as  in  the 
material  world,  like  causes  will  always 
produce  like  effects.  Such  lives  as  give 
this  insight,  and  teach  by  powerful  and 
repeated  examples  this  most  important, 
but  too  often  neglected  truth,  are  certainly 
of  the  highest  utility  as  well  as  interest : 
they  give  biography  a  just  claim  to  be 
rank^  above  all  other  studies,  in  so  far 
as  it  teaches,  most  emphatically,  that 
close  attention,  and  persevering  and 
zealous  industiy,  are  absolutely  neces- 
Sdxw  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ; 
and  that  these  qualities,  united  with  pro- 
bity, are  equally  necessary  to  our  success 


in  the  world,  and  to  our  usefidness  and 
respectability  in  society. 

The  biography  of  those  men,  however, 
whose  lives  have  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  race,  even 
though  they  have  displayed  no  superior 
talent,  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  n^lect- 
ed.  Such  lives  must  always  command 
interest,  and  they  may  be  so  written  as 
to  convey  useful  mformation.  On  these 
accounts  we  have  chosen  the  life  of 
William  Caxton.  Through  his  zeal, 
industry,  and  perseverance,  the  art  of 
printing  was  introduced  into  England, 
and  firmly  established  here.  It  is  a  trite 
remark,  tnat  we  know  very  little  of  the 
value,  or  even  of  the  real  nature  of  those 
advantages  which  have  been  familiar  to 
us  from  our  infancy,  which  we  see  all 
around  us,  the  want  of  which  never 
entered  into  oiur  imagination,  but  of 
which,  in  times  not  very  remote,  our 
ancestors  were  utterly  ignorant,  and 
which  are  still  unknown  to  the  great 
majority  of  mankind. 

At  present,  in  our  country,  there  could 
not,  most  probably,  be  found  a  single 
hovel  in  the  most  lonely  and  remote  dis  - 
trict,  in  which  some  books  would  not 
be  found — ^not  treasured  as  a  great  ra- 
rity and  of  high  value,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, accessible  to  all.  The  art  of  print- 
ing has  done  this.  Before  it  was  found 
out,  few  books  were  to  be  seen  exce})t  in 
monasteries,  universities,  and  the  hbra- 
ries  of  those  who  were  very  fond  of 
literature,  or  very  rich.  They  were  pre- 
served by  such  as  had  them  with  the 
utmost  care;  guarded  a^^ainst  loss 
equally  with  thehr  most  pi-ecious  jewels  ; 
and  never  lent  except  with  the  utmost 
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precaution,  and  the  best  security  for 
their  return. 

NoWt  when  we  wish  to  purchase  a 
book,  we  go  into  abookseUer*s  shop,  pay 
its  pi^,iind,  without  delay  or  fonnaUty, 
it  is  our  own.    TJien,  if  the  manuscript 
were  rare  and  costly,  the  transfer  by  pur-, 
chase  was  often  conducted  in  a  manner 
«s  circumspect,  and  guarded  by  as  striat 
and  legal  evidence,  as  were  necessary  in 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  an  estate.  NoWt 
very  little  labour  or  time  is  requisite  to 
ascertain  where  the  scarcest  books  are 
to  be  procured.    Then^  as  Dr.  Middleton 
remarks,  it  was  not  only  often  difficult 
to  procure  them,  but  even  to  know  where 
they  were  to  be  bought.    Now^  a  small 
portion  of  the  week*s  wages  of  a  labour- 
ing man  is  sufficient  to  purchase  books, 
'which,  while  only  existing  in  manuscript, 
^ould  not  be  obtained  except  at  the  cost 
of  a  sum  equal  to  his  whole  year*s  eam- 
i^gs :  and  for  the  manuscripts  of  many 
works,  sums  were  then  given  equivalent 
(taking  the  value  of  money  at  those 
periods  into  the  account)  to  the  income 
of  most  persons  in  the  middle  ranks 
t,  and  to  what  would 
whole  Ubrary  suited  to 
dequate  to  their  desires, 
y  did  all  books  exist 
ript,  but,  in  many  in- 
re  few  copies  of  those 
some  cases,  perhaps 
ieir  destruction,  there- 
Emd  under  all  circum- 
re  been  no  improbable 
)se  days  of  almost  un- 
ire  and  devastation,  it 
curred.  Some  were  ab- 
[,  no  copies  remained ; 
ated  and  rendered  im- 
r  imperfections  could. 
Others  were  lost  by 
much  care  for  their  pre- 
scenes  of  rapine  and 
le  midst  of  the  plunder 
larbarian  soldiers ;  and 
for  ever,  or  for  a  long 
)erusal  and  instruction 
w,  since  the  invention 
tter  destruction,  or  the 
ition  of  a  book,  cannot 
i  least  after  it  has  once 
printing-office  into  the 
oksellers  :  if  such  an 

!  place  even  then,  the 

dispersion  of  an  usual  edition  of  seven 
hundred  or  one  thousand  copies  among 
purchasers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
renders  it  perfectly  secure  from  destruc- 
tion or  loss. 


In  the  days  of  manuscript  books,  what 
expense  and  labour  must  have  been  sub- 
mitted to,  what  a  length  of  time  must 
have  elapsed,  before  ap  author  could 
have  conveyed  his  discoveries^  or  reason- 
ings, or  instructions,  what  would  benefit 
pr  bless  human  hfe,  to  one  thousandth 
part  of  the  number  of  readers  to  whom 
the  art  of  printing  enables  him  to  coi;in 
vey  the  firuits  of  his  study  or  imagi- 
nation with  infinitely  less  expense  and 
labour,  and  in  an  infinitely  shorter  space 
of  time  I  What  would  our  ancestors, 
who  lived  before  printing  was  discovered,, 
have  said,  had  they,  alter  having  been 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons  tift 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  read 
at  their  breakfast  table  a  detailed  ae-* 
count  of  speeches,  which  had  occupied 
nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  deUvery,  and 
learnt  that  not  one  or  two,  but  many 
thousand  copies  were,  at  that  time,  cir- 
culating ? 

Such  is  a  very  genera]  rq^Hpeaentatioa 
of  the  state  and  means  of  literary  com- 
munication before  printing  was  dis- 
covered :  whoever  reflects  on  it  will  not 
be  surprised  that  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, in  every  thing  useful  and  valuable, 
was  extremely  slow  and  difficult.  Indi- 
vidual and  uncommunicated  knowledge 
cannot  purify  itself  from  error ;  and,  till 

{muting  was  disco vered,hovv  much  know- 
edge  must  necessarily  have  been  indivi- 
dual and  imcommunicated  I  The  greater 
the  number  of  minds  tktet  are  brought 
to  bear  on  any  topic  of  research,  experi- 
ment or  thought,  the  sooner  will  its  truth 
be  asceriained  and  established.  But 
when  "  there  were  no  books  in  the  world 
but  what  were  written  out  by  hand,  with 
great^  labour  and  expense,  the  method 
of  publishing  them  was  necessarily  very 
slow,  and  the  price  very  dear,  so  that 
the  rich  only  and  curious  would  be 
disposed  and  able  to  purchase  them.** 
In  these  circumstances,  error  gained 
strength ;  important  and  valuable  truths 
died  at  their  very  birth,  or  struggled 
useless  and  unproductive  till  the  art  of 
printing  nourished  them  to  maturity, 
and  enabled  them  to  strilce  their  roots 
deeply  and  vridely,  and  to  produce  their 
natural  and  genuine  fruit  of  practical 
good  to  the  human  race. 

But  no  general  picture,  however 
strongly  and  accurately  it  may  be  drawn, 
can  speak  so  emphatically,  either  to  the 
understanding  or  the  imagination,  as  a 
picture,  the  outlines  of  which  are  filled  up 
with  strokes,  minute  but  characteristic^ 
No  general  contrast  can  exhibit  a  dif- 
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flf«nee  so  clearly  and  powerfully  a«  a 
oodtrast  that  ei^era  into  detail,  and  sets 
the  individual  circumstances  directly  in 
amy  against  one  another. 

The  tacts  already  stated  may  enable 
and  dispose  our  readers  to  prize,  with 
some  degree  of  justice,  the  advanta^ 
derived  from  the  art  of  printing,  and  to 
form  a  vague  and  imperfect  notion  of 
¥Aiat  the  state  and  amount  of  knowled|;e 
lAust  have  been,  when  all  the  books  m 
the  world  were  writteft  out  by  hand. 
But  we  think  we  shall  render  these 
feelings  and   impressions  much  more 
vivid,  distinct  ana  permanent— we  shall 
set  the  inestimable  advantages  derived 
fifom  the  art  of  printing  in  a  clearer  and 
more  powerful  light— we  shall  impress 
the  contrast  between  our  own  means  of 
improvement  and  those  possessed  by 
our   ancestors,  and   even  by  the  en- 
Mitened  philosophers  of  Ghreece  and 
ifeme,  in  the  veiy  noon-tide  of  their 
intellectual   vigour    and    glorv,    more 
deeply — if,  be^re  we  give  a  sketch  of 
the  mvention  of  printing,  and  of  the  liffe 
of  Caxton,  by  whom  the  inffint  art  was 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  esta- 
blished here — ^we  devote  two  chapters' 
to  a  detail— first,  of  the  modes,  and 
materials  employed  for  the  communi- 
cation and  transmission  of  knowledge 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
during  the  dark  and  middle  ages  ;  and 
secondly,  of  the  writing  and  copying  of 
manuscripts— rwhere  it   was   executed, 
and  by  whom — ^their  rarity  and  value — 
destruction— loss  and  recovery.     We 
shall  take  care  that  the  facts  detailed 
in  these  chapters  are  well  established 
—-that  they  are  curious  and  interest- 
in)^,  and,  above  all,  that  they  bear  di* 
rectly  and   powerfiilly    on   the    grand 
object   we   nave   in   view, — to   draw 
the  deliberate  attention  and  the  well- 
funded  belief  of  our  readers  to  this 
important  truth,  that  the  press  has  be- 
stbwed,  is  at  present  bestowing,  and 
cannot  cease  to  bestow,  on  mankind 
greater  blessings  than  any  other  art  has 
done  or  can  do ;  since,  without  it,  know- 
ledge, and,  consequently,  all  the  benefits 
derived  from  knowledge,  must  have  crept 
oil  with  slow  and  feeble  steps,  whereas, 
with  it,  knowledge  must  proceed  at  a 
steady,  onward  pace,  and  with  a  vigour 
tliat  will  tread  down  or  remove  every 
obstacle. 


Chapter  II. 

A  Description  of  the  Modes  and  M(U€- 
rials  for  communicating  and  trans'* 
mitting  Knowledge  b^ore  the  Invent 
tion  of  Printing. 

Thb  few  and  simple  laws,  necessary 
in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  society, 
seem,  at  first,  among  uie  Greeks,  to 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  chanted  or 
sung.  Afterwards  they  were  engraven 
on  a  hard  and  solid  substance,  as  stone, 
metal  or  wood.  According  to  some 
authors,  the  laws  of  Solon  were  engraved 
on  tablets  of  wood,  so  constructSl  that 
they  might  be  turned  round  in  wooden 
cases.  Some  of  his  laws,  however,  were 
certainly  engraven  on  stone.  The  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  among  the  Romans 
were  engraven  on  oaken  planks,  ivory 
t{d)les,  or  brass ;  most  probably  on  the 
last.  In  order  to  give  the  Athenians  an 
opportunity  of  judging  deliberately  on  a 
proposed  law,  it  was  enaravert  on  a 
tablet,  which  was  hung  up  for  some  days 
at  the  Statue  of  the  Heroes,  the  most 
public  and  frequented  place  in  the  city 
of  Athens.  And  that  no  man  might 
plead  ignorance  of  his  duty,  the  laws» 
when  passed,  were  engraven  on  the  walls 
of  the  royal  portico ;  and  persons  were 
appointed  to  transcribe  such  as  were 
worn  or  defkced,  and  to  enter  the  new 
ones.  The  Arundelian  Marbles,  pre- 
served in  the  University  of  Oxford,  suf- 
ficiently prove  for  what  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses inscriptions  on  stone  were  used 
among  the  ancients.  Some  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  them  record  treaties,  others 
the  victories  or  good  qualities  and  deeds 
of  distinguished  persons,  others  miscel- 
laneous events :  most  of  them,  however, 
are  sepulchral.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  celebrated  is  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  which,  when  entire,  contained 
a  chronology  of  Greece,  particularly  of 
Athens,  for  a  period  of  1318  years,  viz. 
from  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  a.  c.  1 582, 
to  the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  a.  c. 
264.  The  Romans  engraved  on  brass, 
even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperors, 
in  general,  their  code  (plebiscita),  con- 
tracts, conventions,  and  public  records. 
The  landmarks  of  estates  were  engraven 
on  the  same  metal.  The  Roman  soldiers 
were  allowed,  in  the  field  of  battle,  to 
write  thefr  wills  on  their  bucklers  or 
scabbards ;  and  in  many  cabmets  are ' 
preserved  the  diseharses  of  soldiers» 
written  on  oopner  pliSes.  Lead  was 
employed  as  weU  as  bsass  for  preserving 
B  2 
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treaties  and  laws.  And  Pausanias  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Muses,  the  Works  and  Days 
of.  Hesiod,  inscribed  on  leaden  tables. 
In  the  year  1699  Montfau90n  purchased, 
at  Rome,  a  book  of  eight  leaden  leaves, 
(including  two  which  formed  the  cover,) 
four  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide. 
Leaden  rings  were  fastened  on  the  back, 
through  which  a  small  leaden  rod  ran» 
to  keep  the  leaves  together. 

Wood,  however,  was  most  generally 
used,  both  for  public  and  private  pur- 

?oses,  in  various  forms  and  modes, 
he  inscription  of  laws  on  it  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Even  in  the  4th 
century  the  laws  of  the  Emperors  were 
published  on  wooden  tables,  painted  with 
white  lead;  and  formerly  the  Swedes 
inscribed  or  en^aved  their  laws  on 
wood :  hence  Uieur  term  Balkar  (laws), 
from  balkan,  a  balk  or  beam.  Wooden 
boards,  either  plain  or  covered  with  wax, 
were  used  long  before  the  age  of  Homer : 
the  former  were  called  Schedse,  whence 
our  word  schedule.  Atfirst,  the  bare  wood 
was  engraven  with  an  iron  style:  the 
overlaying  them  with  wax  was  a  subse- 
quent mvention.  The  styles  used  in  both 
cases  were  of  metal,  ivoiy,  or  bone ;  one 
end  pointed,  the  other  smooth,  for  the 
purpose  of  erasing :  hence  our  word 
styht  used  metaphorically,  to  signify  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  words  em- 
ployed by  an  author  to  express  his 
thoughts.  These  tablets,  or  thin  slices 
of  wood,  when  fastened  together,  formed 
a  book.  Codex,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  cut  into 
planks.  Hence  our  word  co(fe.  When  the 
Romans  wrote  letters  on  thehr  tablets,  they 
fastened  them  together  with  thread,  and 
put  a  seal  upon  Sie  knot.  Table-books 
continued  in  use  so  late  as  the  fourteenth 
centuT}',  and  even  la^r,  as  Chaucer 
evidently  describes  one  m  the  Sumpner*s 
Tale*.  They  were  then  formed  mto  a 
book  by  means  of  parchment  bands 
glued  to  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  The 
Roman  boys  used  them  at  school ;  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  young  men  learning 
the  sciences  had  table-books,  and  psalms 
for  meditation  were  written  on  them. 
The  expenses  of  Philip  le  Bel,  writ- 
ten on  tables  of  wax,  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris ;  and  in 
the  archives  of  the  town-hall  of  Hanover, 
are  twelve  wooden  boards,  covered  with 

*  His  feUw  bad  a  rtaf  tipped  with  horn, 
A  pair  of  tables,  all  of  ivory, 
And  a  peintel  (style)  ypoltshedfetisly  (neatly). 

And  wrote  always  the  names,  as  he  stood, 

Of  aU  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good,  .(y-  33  370 


wax,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  name* 
of  the  owners  of  houses  in  that  city. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
enumeration  was  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ancients 
generally  used  box  and  citron  wood ;  in 
the  middle  ages  beech  was  principally 
employed.  The  rich  Romans  used  thin 
pieces  of  ivory,  instead  of  wooden  tablets. 
The  edicts  of  the  senate,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  principal 
transactions  of  tiie  emperors,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  princes,  were  recorded  on 
ivory  leaves  or  tablets.  These  were 
deposited  in  the  magnificent  libraiy 
founded  by  Trajan  at  Rome. 

The  employment  of  leaves  for  the 
trfmsmission  of  ideas  is  of  ^resi  anti- 
quity ;  and  it  b  still  common  m  different 
parts  of  the  east.  Hence  the  word/olio^ 
(from  the  Latin  folium,  a  leat)  and  the 
meaning  of  leaf,  when  applied  to  a  book. 
This  mode  of  writing  on  leaves  seems  to 
have  been  supersede  by  the  use  of  the 
bark — a  material  employed  in  every  age 
and  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  outer 
bark  was  seldom  used,  being  too  coarse 
andrough«  The  inner  baA  was  pre- 
ferred, especially  that  of  the  lime  tree. 
This  barL  the  Romans  called  liber — 
hence  Liber,  the  Latin  name  for  a  book. 
In  order  that  these  bark  books  might  be 
conveniently  carried  they  were  rolled  up ; 
and  in  this  form  called  volumen ;  this 
name  was  afterwards  applied  to  rolls  of 
paper  and  parchment— nence  the  origin 
of  the  word  volume,  applied  to  modem 
books,  though  of  a  different  shape.  An- 
cient manuscripts  in  bark  are  very  scarce ; 
but  the  use  of  bark  for  books  still  pre- 
vails in  the  east,  especially  among  the 
Birmans.  The  custom  of  making  books 
from  bark  prevailed  among  our  Scandi- 
navian and  Saxon  ancestors  :^the  bark 
of  the  beech  tree  was  most  commonly 
used.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  boc  is  the  beech  tree : 
its  secondary  meaning,  a  book — and 
hence  our  word,  book.  There  are  still 
extant  some  letters,  and  even  love-letters, 
written  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians  on 
pieces  of  bark.  A  very  curious  library 
of  the  kind  was  discovered  some  time 
ago  among  the  Calmucs :  the  books  were 
very  long  and  narrow ;  their  leaves  of 
thick  banc,  varnished  over ;  the  writing 
.  white  on  a  black  ground. 

Linen  cloth,  on  which  letters  were 
drawn  or  painted  with  pencils,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  when,  it  is 
supposed,  they  wished  to  transmit  such 
things  as  they  designed  to  last  very  long. 
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In  the  British  Miisenm  there  is  a  piece 
of  writing  of  this  nature,  taken  out  of  a 
mununy.  TheRomans  likewise  employed 
linen  {Ubrilintei)  not  merely  for  what  re- 
lated to  private  subjects  and  persons,  but 
also  to  enter  the  names  of  magistrates, 
treaties,  and  other  public  documents. 

The  employment  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, rudely  prepared,  is  stated  by  He- 
rodotus to  have  originated  with  the 
lonians,  as  a  substitute  for  the  papyrus, 
when  it  could  not  be  procured  without 
much  difficulty  and  expense:  those  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  asses  were  preferred. 
Several  of  these  books  are  in  the  Vatican, 
the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  and  some 
€fther  libraries.  The  poems  of  Homer 
iirere  written  on  the  intestines  of  a  serpent 
in  letters  of  gold :  this  roll  was  first  depo- 
sited in  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  afterwutis  taken  to  the  great 
ubrary  of  Constantinople,  where  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  sixth  century :  it 
was  120  feet  lon^. 

Leather,  or  skms  prepared  in  the  pre- 
sent manner,  seems  to  nave  been  often 
used  by  the  Jews,  on  which  to  write  the 
Law,  Pentateuch,  and  other  parts  of 
their  Sacrec^  Scriptures.  Dr.  Buchanan 
mtorms  u»,  that  m  the  coffer  of  the  syn- 
agogue of  the  Black  Jews,  in  Malayala, 
tlKire  is  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Law, 
Yoitten  on  a  roll  of  leather ;  it  is  about 
fifteen  feet  long ;  the  skins  are  sewed  to- 
getho*.  A  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  writ- 
ten beautifully  in  Hebrew  characters, 
{without  vowel  points,)  large,  and  of  a 
square  form,  belong^  formerly  to  M. 
Sant  ander.  It  occupied  fifty-seven  skins, 
which  were  fastened  together  with  the 
same  material 

The  Egyptian  papjrus  was  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  writmg  upon  beiore  the 
preparation  of  parchment  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  same  use  were  known.  But 
in  order  to  notice  in  connexion  all  the 
subjects  employed  by  the  ancients,  which 
have  been  entirely  superseded  (except  in 
very  few  instances)  by  the  use  of  paper, 
we  shall  postpone  our  account  of  the 
papyrus,  till  we  have  stated  a  few  parti- 
culars regarding  the  ancient  use  of  parch- 
ment. 

The  common  opinion,  derived  from  the 
authoritjT  of  Varro  and  Plinjr,  that  the 
preparation  of  parchment  m)m  skins 
owes  its  origin  to  a  dispute  between  £u- 
menes,  King  of  Perg[amus,  and  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  concerning  their  respective 
libraries,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Egyptian  king  prohibited  the  exportation 
o^pyrusy  and  Eumenes  invented  parch- 


ment, is  certainly  unfounded.  Its  mantl- 
fjELCture  and  use  are  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  otner  au- 
thors, as  havinsc  been  known  long  before 
the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  :  the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  ancients,  however,  ChartaPer- 
gamena,  (paper  of  Pergamus,)  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  its  mode  of  prepaiu-' 
tion  was  improved,  or  its  manufacture 
and  use  more  general  there,  than  in  other 
places.  Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
now  extant  are  written  on  parchment. 
From  thehr  appearance,  the  parchment 
has  evidently  been  polished :  according 
to  ancient  authors,  by  the  pumice  stone. 
They  used  three  kinds — ^that  of  the  na- 
tural colour ;  the  yellow,  bicolor  roem- 
brana  of  Persius,  which  seems  to  have 
been  so  called  because  one  side  of  the 
leaf  was  white,  the  other  yellow;  and 
the  purple ;  the  parchment  being  tinned 
withthat  colour,  when  silver  or  golden 
letters  were  to  be  used.  It  sometimes  hap  • 
pened  that  parchment  of  the  very  finest 
kind  was  extremely  scarce :  about  the 
year  1 120,* 'one  Mariin  Hugh,  being  ap- 
appointed  by  the  convent  of  St  Edmund 
buiy  to  write  and  illuminate  a  grand  copy 
of  the  Bible,  for  their  library,  could  pro. 
cure  no  parchment  fo.*  this  purpose  iA 
England.'* 

Vellum,  a  finer  kind  of  parchmeo^ 
made  from  the  skins  of  very  yo««ng 
calves,  was  also  prepared  and  used  by 
the  ancients,  and  in  the  dark  and  middle 
ages,  for  writing  upon.  There  is  one 
manuscript  of  vellum,  of  a  violet  colour, 
all  the  letters  of  which  are  of  silver, 
except  the  initials,  which  are  of  gold, — 
which  we  particularly  notice,  for  two 
reasons :  first,  it  is  the  only  specimen 
extant  of  the  parent  tongue,  from  which 
our  own  language,  and  the  languages 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway, 
the  Nethcriands,  and  Germany,  are  de- 
rived ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  long  sup- 
posed by  many  to  exhibit  a  very  near 
approacn  to  prmtin^,  nearly  lOOO  years 
before  the  ut  was  mvented — ^we  allude 
to  the  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
by  UlphUas,  in  the  fourth  century.  An 
imperfect  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  UpsaL  It  is  called  the  *  Codex 
Argcnteus,*  or  silver  book.  The  letters 
appear,  and  were  generally  judged,  to 
have  been  stamped  or  impnnted,  singly, 
on  the  vellum,  with  hot  metal  types,  m 
the  same  manner  as  book-binders  at 
present  letter  the  backs  of  books.  We  are 
not  aware  that  this  opinion  was  called 
in  question,  till  Mr.  Coxe  minutely 
and  closely  examined  the  MS.,  when 
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be  convinced  himself  that  each  letter 
'  was  painted,  or  drawn  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  initial  letters  in  several  of  the 
'  ^nest  missals.  He  seems  also  doubtful, 
whether  to  call  the  leaves  vellum,  parch- 
ment or  papyrus. 

We  come  now  to  paper.  The  most 
ancient  kind  was  made  from  the  papy 
rus,  whence  the  word  paper  is  derived. 
This  is  a  species  of  rush,  which  the 
ancients  procured  exclusively  on  the 
banks  of  tne  Nile.  The  particular  spe- 
cies, till  lately,  wasnot  known ;  but  it  is 
now  ascertcuned  to  be  the  cyperus  pa- 
pyrus of  Linnseus,  Rowing  on  the  banks 
of  dififerent  rivers  m  the  east,  and  like- 
wise, we  believe,  in  Trinidad.  The  term 
biblo9,  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  equiva^ 
lent  to  the  liber  of  the  Romans,  was 
afterwards  more  usually  appUed  to 
the  papyrus.  Thence  the  term  was 
transferred  to  books  in  general;  and 
now  it  is  confined  by  us  to  the  scripture, 
as  the  book. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  papvrus  was 
first  m€inufactured  into  piiper ;  but  there 
were  certainly  at  a  very  early  period,  at 
least  three  hundred  years  before  Alex- 
ander, manufactories  of  it  at  Memphis. 
Afterwards,  and  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
made  chiefly  at  Alexandria.  Till  this 
conq[uest,  however,  the  paper  was  of 
inferior  quality.  The  Roman  artists  paid 
great  attention  to  its  improvement,  and 
at  length  made  it  of  considerable  thick- 
nesSi  perfectly  white  and  smooth.  Even 
in  this  state,  however,  it  was  so  fria- 
ble and  weak,  that,  when  fi;reat  dura- 
bility was  rec^uisite,  leaves  of  parchment 
were  intermixed  with  those  of  papvrus. 
"  Thus  the  firmness  of  the  one  substance 
defended  the  brittleness  of  the  other,  and 
great  numbers  of  books,  so  constituted, 
nave  resisted  the  accidents  and  decays  of 
twelve  centuries." 

The  papyrus  was  highly  useful  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  on  many  accounts, 
besides  that  of  supplving  them  with 
paper :  from  the  pith  ihey  extracted  a 
6weet  and  nutritive  juice;  from  the 
harder  and  lower  parts  they  formed 
cups,  &c. ;  staves,  and  ribs  of  boats, 
from  the  upper  and  more  flexible  part: 
and  the  fibrous  part  was  manufactured 
into  cloth,  sails,  ropes*  strings,  shoes^ 
wicks  for  lamps,  ana  paper,  rliny  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made  by  the  ancients ;  and  Bruce, 
who  succeeded  in  making  it,  both  in 
Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  has  offered  se- 


veral verv  jcurious  observatioas  on  tike 
natural  history  of  the  papyrus,  in  tbe 
seventh  voL  of  his  Travels,  8vo.  editiop, 
page  117,  &c.  In  one  point  he  di^rs 
from  the  account  given  by  Pliny,  of  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  paper  fropi 
it.  According  to  the  lati^,  one  lay^ 
of  the  fibrous  coats  of  the  plant  was 
laid  across  another  layer,  on  a  table ; 
they  were  then  connected  together  hy 
the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile.  A^« 
Bruce  affirms,  that  the  water  of  the 
Nile  is  in  no  d^ee  glutinous,  and  th«t 
the  strips  of  papvrus  adhere  together 
solely  by  means  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter, with  which  the  juice  of  the  plant  is 
abundantly  impr^;nated.  He  adds,  that 
the  Nile  water  must  have  been  vmd 
simply  to  dissolve  this  saccharine  mat- 
ter, perfectly  and  equally.  The  cemented 
fihres  were  pressed,  dried,  beat  with  a 
mallet,  and  polished  with  a  tooth,  shell, 
or  other  smooth  and  solid  substaaee* 
The  Roman  artists,  in  Alexandria,  pai4 
great  attention  to  the  operations  of 
washing,  beating,  glueing,  sizing,  and 
polishing.  It  was  sized  in  the  saoie 
manner  as  paper  from  rags  is  at  present* 
After  the  first  sizing,  it  was  beat  with  a 
hammer;  sized  the  second  time,  pressed, 
and  then  polished.  It  was  then  out  into 
various  sizes, — never  more,  however, 
accordinfi"  to  Pliny,  than  thirteen  inches 
wide.  The  same  author  mentions  a 
great  variety  of  kinds,  to  each  of  whiob 
a  raecific  name  was  givai. 

For  at  least  tliree  nundred  years  ber 
fore  Christ,  this  article  was  exported  ia 
large  quantities  from  Egypt.  Of  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  manufactures, 
in  Alexandria,  and  of  the  wealth  derived 
from  them,  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
an  anecdote  of  Firmus.  This  person, 
the  friend  and  allv  of  Zenobia,  queen  of 
Palmyra,  a  weaUny  merchant,  or  rather 
manufacturer  of  paper  and  glue,  in 
Alexandria,  broke  into  that  oitv  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  centuxy,  at  the  head 
of  a  furious  multitude,  "  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  coined  money,  published 
edicts,  and  raised  an  armv,  which  he 
boasted  he  could  maintain  from  the  sole 
profits  of  his  manufactures."  The  time 
when  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  was 
lost,  or  superseded,  is  not  known.  The 
possession  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens 
certainly  interrupted  and  diminished  its 
manufacture  and  export ;  ^d  it  is  ge»> 
nerally  supposed  that  few,  if  any,  ma- 
nuscripts on  papyrus  are  of  a  later  date 
than  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  About 
this  period,  cotton  paper  was  first  made^ 
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tccorditig  to  sotne,  in  Bueharia;  ac- 
cording to  others,  it  had  been  Imown 
long  before  in  China  and  Persia.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Arabs, 
having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cess, established  amanufactoiy  at  Ceuta, 
iLnd  afterwards  in  Spain ;  and  thus  in- 
troduced it  into  Europe,  about  the 
twelfth  century.  In  the  next  centuiythis 
paper  was  in  common  use  in  the  ea^em 
empire,  and  in  Sicily.  At  first  it  was 
made  of  raw  cotton ;  then  of  old  worn- 
out  cotton  cloth.  While  the  paper  ma- 
nufactories of  Spain  were  possessed  by 
tlie  Arabians,  this  article  was  of  a  very 
coarse  and  inferior  quality,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  employing  only  mortars, 
and  hand  or  horse-nulls,  to  mluce  the 
wool  or  cloth  to  a  pulp ;  but  as  soon  as 
their  Christian  labourers  got  possession 
of  the  paper  mills  of  Toledo  ana  Valencia, 
they  worked  them  to  more  advantage,  by 
the  use  of  water-mills,  an  improved  me- 
thod of  grinding  and  stamping,  and  by 
the  invention  or  adoption  of  moulds. 
The  use  of  cotton  paper  became  general 
only  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  it  was 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  paper  from 
linen  rags,  such  as  is  at  present  made 
and  used  in  Europe,  and  wherever  Eu- 
ropeans have  settled  or  colonised.  There 
is  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  exact 
time  when  hnen  paper  was  invented,  and 
in  what  counfay.  It  is  probable  that  at 
first  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  linen  rags 
was  employed,  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries, where  flax  was  much  and  easily 
cultivated,  and  where  cotton  was  an  arti- 
cle of  import,  and  consequently  scarce 
and  dear.  Montlau9on,  who,  on  these 
subjects,  is  great  authority  on  account 
of  the  diligence  and  extent  of  his  re- 
searches, could  find  no  books,  either  in 
France  or  Italy,  made  of  linen  paper, 
before  the  year  1270.  A  specimen  a 
little  earlier,  however,  in  1239,  has  been 
discovered  by  De  V^Lnes.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
aper  became  general.  Italy  seems  to 
ave  had  paper  manufactures,  for  ex- 
portation, at  this  time.  In  1380,  part 
of  the  careo  of  a  ship,  from  Genoa  to 
Sluys,  in  Flanders,  which  was  driven 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  England,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  bales  oS  writing 
paper.  The  oldest  German  paper-miU 
was  erected  at  Nuremberg,  in  1390. 
There  are  English  manuscripts,  on  linen 
paper,  so  eany  as  1340  and  1342  ;  but 
the  manufacture  was  not  introduced, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  into 
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this  country,  till  the  year  1 588.  At  that 
time  aGkrman,  named  Spielman,  jewel, 
ler  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  erected  a  papei*-! 
mill  at  Dartford,  in  Kent.  This  opinioil, 
however,  has  been  controverted  on  good 
ffrounds ;  as  the  paper  used  by  WynkyYi 
aeWorde(who  may  justly  be  considered 
as  Caxton's  real  successor)  for  Bar^ 
tholomeus,  deproprietcUibus  rerum — de  - 
scribed  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  "  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid^pographical  productions 
of  the  early  British  press,*'  was  made 
at  Hertforcl  by  John  Tate,  junior,  who 
may  therefore  be  deemed  the  earliest 
paper-maker  in  England.*  Oiu*  prin- 
cipal supply  of  fine  paper,  for  printinj^ 
and  writing,  was  from  the  Continent-^ 
(Holland  and  France  chiefly) — till  about 
one  hundred  years  since.  At  this  period 
two-thirds  of  the  paper  used  was  home 
made ;  at  present,  besides  manufactm-ing 
sufficient  for  our  own  use,  we  export  it 
to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  instruments  employed  to  write 
with,  by  the  ancients,  and  in  the  dark 
and  nuddle  ages,  of  course  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  materials  oil 
which  thev  wrote.  They  mav  be  divided 
into  two  kinds :  those  which  acted  im- 
mediately, and  those  which  acted  by  th^ 
assistance  of  fluids ;  of  the  first  kind 
were  the  wedge  and  chisel,  for  inscrip- 
tions on  stone,  wood,  and  metal ;  and 
the  style,  for  wax  tablets.  The  last 
has  been  already  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed ;  the  others  need  no  description^ 
As  the  style  was  too  sharp  for  writing 
on  parchment  and  Egyptian  paper,  and 
moreover,  was  not  lulapted  for  holding 
or  conveying  a  fluid,  a  species  of  reed  was 
employed.  The  Egyptian  reeds  were  pre-, 
ferred,  but  many  others  were  also  used; 
They  were  cut  in  the  form  of  our  modertf 
pens,  and  split  in  the  points ;  when  they 
became  blunt,  they  were  sharpened 
either  with  a  knife,  or  on  a  rough  stone; 
Persons  of  rank  and  fortune  ofCen  wrote 
with  a  calamus  of  silver — something 
probably  like  our  silver  pens.  However 
carefully  made  or  mended,  the  strokest 
made  by  the  reed-pens  were  in  general 
coarse  and  uneven.  Both  the  styles  and 
the  reeds  were  carefully  kept  in  cases. 
FVom  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  from' 
the  figures  in  manuscripts,  we  learn  that 
they  used  a  sponge  to  cleanse  the  reed» 
and  to  rub  out  such  letters  as  were  ymU 

•  John  Tate,  the  yoonger— 

WTiich  lata  hath  in  EngUnd  do  m»ke  this  papar 

thynne. 
That  nmv  in  oarEagrlish,  this  bolu  is  printed 

Pro«miMii  Ut  BarthoUm9¥9^  aboat  1494. 
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ten  by  mistake ;  a  knife  for  mending  the 
reed ;  piimice,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
or  to  smooth  the  parchment;  com- 
passes for  measuring  the  distances  of 
the  lines ;  scissars,  for  cutting  the 
paper ;  a  puncher,  to  point  out  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  each  line ;  a  rule,  to 
draw  Imes,  and  divide  the  sheets  into 
columns ;  a  glass,  containing  sand,  and 
another  ^lass  filled  with  water,  probably 
to  mix  with  the  ink. 

Neither  the  particular  species  of  cala- 
mus, used  as  pens  by  the  ancients,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  they  prepared  them 
for  this  purpose,  is  known.  This  is  re- 
markable, since  all  the  places,  where 
these  reeds  grow  wild,  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  explored  by  botanists:  with 
so  little  success,  however,  that  after  a 
variety  of  learned  as  well  as  scientific 
dbnjectures,  the  calamus  of  the  ancients 
has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the-4)o- 
tanical  system  of  Linneus. 

This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  as  reeds 
are  still  employed  by  many  eastern 
nations  to  write  with.  Ranwolf,  who 
travelled  in  the  sixteenth  century,  informs 
us  that  canes  for  pens  were  sold  in  the 
shops  of  Turkey,  small,  hoUow  within, 
smooth  without,  and  of  a  brownish  co- 
lour. Tavemier,  Chardin,  Toumefort, 
and  other  travellers,  give  a  similar  ao- 
count,  adding,  that  th^  reeds  are  about 
the  size  of  larae  swan  quills,  and  are  cut 
and  split  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
do  quills,  except  that  their  nib  is  much 
lamr.  The  best  srow  near  the  Persian 
Giuph.  It  is  highly  probable,  that,  of 
i^hatever  species  these  are,  they  are  of 
the  same  as  those  employed  by  the 
ancients ;  and  that  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing them,  still  practised  in  the  east,  was 
followed  by  the  ancients.  They  are  put 
for  some  months  in  a  dunghiU ;  this 
gives  them  a  dark  yellow  colour,  a  fine 
polish,  and  the  reauisite  hardness. 

Reeds  continued  to  he  used  even  so 
late  as  the  eighth  century,  though  there 
can  be  no  ooubt  that  quill  pens  were 
known  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  The 
earliest  author  who  uses  the  word  penna 
for  a  writing  pen,  is  Isidorus,  who  live'd 
in  that  century ;  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  century,  a  Latin  sonnet 
to  a  pen  was  written  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  author.  There  is,  mdeed,  in  the 
Medicean  Library,  a  MS.  of  Vir^, 
imtten  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  evidently,  irom  the  gradual  and 
regular  fineness  of  the  hair  strokes,  by 
some  instrument  as  elastic  as  a  quill ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  really 


written  with  a  quilL  Considering  that 
pens  from  quills  were  certainly  known  in 
the  seventh  centuiy,  they  must  have  come 
into  general  use  very  slowly ;  for  in  1433» 
a  present  of  a  bundle  of  quills  was  sent 
from  Venice  by  a  monk,  with  a  letter, 
in  which  he  savs,  "  Shew  the  bundle  to 
Brother  Nicholas,  that  he  may  dkooee  a 

Tlie  composition  and  the  colours  of 
the  ink  used  by  the  ancients  were 
various.  Lamp-black,  or  the  black 
taken  from  burnt  ivory,  and  soot  from 
furnaces  and  baths,  according  to  Pliny 
and  other  writers,  formed  the  basis  of  it : 
the  black  liquor  of  the  cuttle  fish  is  also 
said  to  have  been  used  as  ink,  principally 
on  the  authority  of  a  metaphorical 
expression  of  the  poet  Persius.  But 
of  whatever  ingredients  it  was  made,  it 
4s  certain,  from  chemical  analysis,  from 
the  solidity  and  blackness  in  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  from  an  ink- 
stand found  at  Herculaneum,  in  which 
the  ink  appears  like  a  thick  oil,  that 
the  ink  then  made  was  much  more 
opaque  as  well  as  encaustic  than  that 
used  at  present.  Inks,  red,  purple  and 
blue,  and  also  silver  and  gold  inks,  were 
much  employed  by  the  ancients;  the 
red  was  made  from  vermilion,  cinnabar, 
and  carmine ;  the  purple  from  the 
murex;  one  kind  of  this  coloured  ink, 
called  the  sacred  encauster,  was  set  apart 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  emperors.  The 
subscription  at  the  end  of  most  Greek 
manuscripts,  containing  the  name  of  the 
copyist,  and  the  year,  month,  day,  and 
sometimes  hour,  when  he  finished  his 
labour,  were  generally  vmtten,  in  the 
period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  in  purple 
ink.  Golden  ink  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
much  more  than  by  the  Romans.  The  . 
manufacture  both  of  it  and  silver  ink 
was  a  distinct  and  extensive,  as  well  as 
a  lucrative  business  in  the  middle  ages ; 
and  another  distinct  business  was  that 
of  inscribing  the  titles,  capitals  or  em- 
phatic words,  in  coloured  and  gold  or 
silver  inks. 

Chapter  III. 

Manuscript  Books — where  written  and 
copied,  and  by  whom — Causes  cf 
tneir  Destruction  or  Loss— their 
Rarity  and  high  price^Libraries-^ 
Schools, 

The    foregoing  chapter   proves   very 
strongly  and  clearly  the  obstacles  and  ' 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  commu- 
nication and  transmission  of  knowledge 
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among  the  ancients,  and  ialhe  dark  and 
middle  ages,  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
materials  employed  for  those  purposes 
is  concerned.  Masses  of  stone  or  mar- 
ble, metal,  or  blocks  or  planks  of  wood, 
were  too  heavy  and  cumbrous  to  circu- 
late :  in  order  to  learn  what  the  inscrip- 
tions on  them  related  to,  it  was  necessary 
that  th^  should  be  consulted  on  the 
spot  Even  after  better  materials  were 
used,  such  as  tablets,  parchment,  and 
the  papyrus  paper,  the  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  were  great.  Wax  tablets 
might  lanswer  for  notes,  letters,  or  very 
short  treaties,  but  scarcely  for  writings 
of  any  great  length.  Besides  it  appears 
that  they  were  chiefly  intended  and  ap- 
plied for  private  use,  and  never  cur- 
culated.  Parchment  never  could  have 
been  abundant  and  cheap ;  and  being, 
at  least  during  the  Greek  and  Roman 
period,  manufactured  exclusively  or 
principally,  in  one  place,  other  parts  of 
the  world  must  have  been  dependant 
Ibr  their  supply  upon  it.  Papyrus  paper 
was  cheaper,  and  in  much  greater 
abundance ;  but  for  a  supply  of  it,  the 
world  was  indebted  to  Egypt  alone ;  and 
we  have  seen  how  this  supply  was  cut 
off  or  much  diminished  when  the  Sara- 
cens obtained  possession  of  that  country. 

The  invention  of  paper  from  linen  rags 
succeeded.  Dr.  Robertson  remarks  that 
••.it  preceded  theflrst  dawning  of  letters 
and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards 
the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that 
by  means  of  it,  not  only  the  number  of 
manuscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of 
the  sciences  was  wonderfully  facilitated." 
So  far,  indeed,  as  respects  material,  after 
this  period,  the  European  world  was 
nearly  as  well  off  for  the  means  of  cir- 
culating and  transmitting  knowledge,  as 
we  of  the  present  day  are.  But  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that  all 
books  were  manuscript,  written  by  the 
hand.  How  this  M|as  accomplished,  by 
whom,  and  where,  form  part  of  the  in- 
quiries answered  in  the  present  chapter. 

If  we  look  at  the  voluminous  works 
of  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers  or  school- 
men, we  must  be  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, when  we  reflect  that  copies  of 
them  were  ma^e  by  the  pen  alone,  and 
that  their  circulation,  wnich  seems  to 
have  been  extensive,  could  not  proceed 
miless  the  pen  supplied  copies.  From 
this  single  fact,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
expect  that  the  copyists  of  books  must, 
at  all  times  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  have  been  very  numerous ;  fol- 
lowing a  regular  business,  that  afforded 


full  employment,  and  required  expe- 
rience^ and  skill,  as  well  as  legible  and 
expeditious  writing. 

This  was  indera  the  case  in  Greece. 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  other  places 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and  after  its 
establishment,  in  the  monasteries,  uni- 
versities, and  many  other  places.  At 
Athens  copyists  liy  profession  were  nu- 
merous, and  eained  a  steady  and.  con- 
siderable livelmood,  as,  notwithstanding 
their  number  and  labours,  books  were 
seldom  very  common.  The  booksellers 
of  Athens  employed  them  principally  to 
copy  books  of  amusement,  most  of  which 
were  exported  to  the  adjoining  countries 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
sometimes  even  to  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  Euxine.  In  many  of  thes^ 
places  the  business  of  copjrinK  was  car* 
ried  on,  and  libraries  formed.  Indivi- 
duals also  employed  themselves,  occa- 
sionally, in  copying;  and  there  are 
instances  record^  of  some  forming  their 
own  libraries  by  copying  every  book 
they  wished  to  put  into  them.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
love  of  science  and  literature  passed 
from  Athens  and  Greece  generally,  to 
Alexandris(,  where,  patronised  by  the 
Ptolemies,  they  flourished  vigorously, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  seemed  to 
have  concentred  themselves.  Under  the 
same  roof  with  the  celebrated  library 
there,  (which  4s  said  to  have  contained 
at  one  time  700,000  volumes,)  were 
extensive  offices,  regularly  and  com- 
pletely fitted  up  for  the  business  of 
transcribing  books:  and  it  was  the 
practice  of  foreign  princes,  who  wished 
for  copies  of  books,  to  maintain  copyists 
in  this  city.  Some  of  the  libraries  of 
Rome,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  Emperor  Domitian  sent  copyists  to 
Alexandria,  that  he  might  be  able  io 
replace  them.  This  practice  continued 
for  some  centuries  after  Domitian,  pro- 
bably till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  supposed  invention  of 
parchment  by  a  king  of  Pcrgamus  has 
already  been  mentioned.  This  is  doubt- 
ful ;  biit  it  is  certain  that  there  were 
extensive  manufactories  of  that  article 
there,  almost  entirely  for  the  use  of 
the  copyists,  who  were  attached  to  the 
royal  library ;  this  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 200,000  books. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  class  of  peo- 

Ele  in  ancient  Greece,  by  whom  the 
usiness  of  copying  was  chiefljr  followed, 
and  of  the  education  they  received.  But 
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we  know,  ihat,  in  Rome,  the  copjnts 
were  usually  slaves  who  had  received  m 
liberal  education.  Sometimes  they  were 
freedmen,  especially  those  employed  by 
private  individuals.  The  Romans,  of 
rank  and  consequence,  seldom  wrote 
their  works,  speeches,  or  even  letters 
themselves ; — it  was  customary  for  them 
to  dictate  to  sudi  of  their  slaves  or  freed- 
men,  as  had  been  liberaUy  educated, 
who  wrote  the  MS.  in  a  kind  of  short 
band,  or  rather  in  contractions  and  si^ns 
which  stood  for  words  and  synables. 
If  the  work  was  intended  for  publica- 
tion, it  was  sent  to  the  booksellers  who 
employed  people  to  copy  it  feiriy  in  the 
ordinary  characters.  This  kind  of  short 
hand  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Xenophon :  it  was  certainly  much  ex- 
tended and  improved  by  the  Romans. 
Tyro,  Ciceros  freedman,  in  copying  the 
speeches  of  Cato,  first  regulated  the 
method  of  taking  down  public  haran^es 
«^ence  their  nota  took  his  name,  Not€B 
Tyroniofue;  they  were  in  use  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Many  of 
the  roeecbes  of  Cicero  and  other  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  orators,  in  the 
senate  or  at  the  forum,  were  taken  down 
by  short-hand  writers  stationed  there. 
Extreme  rapidity  of  writing  was  abso- 
lutely necessary :  this  led  them  to  con- 
tract words  more  and  more,  and  to 
multiply  the  number  o(,  the  contract 
tions.  In  many  cases,  either  for  the 
sake  of  greater  expedition,  or  of  secrecy, 
^'  sifliis  or  marks  which  coukl  be  cur- 
ren9y  made  with  one  dash  or  scratch  of 
the  style,  and  without  lifting  or  turning 
it,  came  to  be  employed,  instead  of  those 
letters  which  were  theniselves  abbrevia- 
tions of  words.  This  mode  of  dictation, 
and  of  rapid  and  abbreviated  writing, 
continued  to  be  practised,  at  least  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century.** 

This,  itself,  must  have  occasioned 
many  errors ;  but  the  chief  source  of 
errors  m  the  MSS.  of  the  ancients  arose 
from  the  transcribers  employed  by  the 
booksellers ;  these  were  often  ignorant 
and  careless;  and  complaints  on  that 
score  are  made  against  them,  at  a  very 
early  period,  by  Lucilius,  in  one  of  his  sa« 
tires,  and  afterwards  by  Cicero,  Strabo, 
Martial,  and  other  authors.  Strabo  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time  the  copyists  were 
so  careless  that  they  nedected  to  compare 
what  they  wrote  with  the  exemplar: 
this,  he  adds,  has  been  the  case  in  many 
works  copied  for  sale,  at  Rome  and 
Alex^mdna.  Individuals  seldom  copied 
books  for  their  own  use  at  Rome.  Plu- 


taTCh,  indeed,  mentions,  that  C«to  fttt 
Censor,  oat  of  his  great  anxiety  for  thb 
edocation  of  his  son,  wrote  out,  for  h^ 
use,  with  his  own  hand,  in  lar^  lettenu 
such  historical  works  as  he  wished  him 
to  read ;  bat  this  is  evkLently  noticed  m 
an  extraordinary  and  onosual  action* 
When  a  person,  from  the  absence  of  fail 
scribe  or  other  cause,  wrote  his  letton 
himself,  the  extreme  rapidity  to  whidi 
he  had  been  accustomed  while  dictatittfi^ ; 
unavoidably  prodaced  rapid  and  iUegible 
writing.  Cicero,  in  reply  to  tfie  com* 
plaint  of  his  brother  Qumtus,  that  he 
could  not  read  his  letters,  tells  him  that 
when  he  wrote  himself,  he  wrote  with 
whatever  pen  he  took  up,  whether  good 
or  bad  ♦. 

When  the'' seat  of  the  Roman  emxnr^ 
was  transferred  to  Constantinople,  that 
city,  for  upwards  of  one  thousand  years- 
became  the  chief  seat  of  literature,  and 
source  of  books.  The  liberality  and 
munificence  of  the  emperors  in  purchas- 
ing books,  and  having  them  copied,  arte 
repeatedly  noticed,  especially  by  the 
Byzantine  historians.  The  manuscripts 
executed  in  that  city  are,  in  general, 
beautiflilly  written,  and  sometimes  most 
splendidly  decorated.  Though  the  num- 
ber of  books,  and  the  demand  for  them 
in  ancient  times,  were,  comparatively, 
extremely  limited,  yet,  in  consequence 
of  the  msquent  destruction  of  manu- 
scripts, by  common  accidents  and  casu- 
alties, tile  business  of  copyists  must  have 
been  very  extensive.  When  the  Roman 
empire  began  to  decline,  their  desbnictioo 
was  extended  and  increased  in  the  midst 
of  the  tiui)ulence  and  rapine  of  the  civH 
contests  for  the  imperial  throne.  Chris^ 
tianity,  properly  understood,  and  exer- 
cisinc;  its  due  influence  on  the  under- 
stanmnfi[  and  character,  must  be  a  warm 
friend  of  knowledge  and  literature :  but 
the  spurious  Christianity,  believed  and 
acted  upon  in  the  dark  ages,  was  hostile 
#to  some  of  the  noblest  productions  of 
the  human  mind.  The  temples  of  the 
Heathens,  with  the  public  libraries  tkey 
contained,  were  the  objects  of  vengeance 
and  destruction.  The  classics  were  re- 
presented as  sinful  books.  In  additioh 
to  these  causes,  the  capture  of  Rome 
in  the  fifth  century, — the  devastations 
committed  by  Alaric,  Grenseric,  and 
Attila — and  the  plunder  of  Milan,  which, 

*  Qaiatiliantoformt  us  that  wx  tablets  were  pre- 
ferred to  paper,  when  it  was  neoesMrjr  ordesirable  to 
write  with  rapidity,  as  the  pen  ret^uired  to  be  fre- 
quently raised  from  the  paper,  to  be  dipped  in  the  iak 
— aa  interaiis.^ion  and  UeUiy  not  required  wkea  witt- 
ing with  the  stylo  on  tablets. 
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IMxt  to  Rome,  was  the  principal  reposi- 
tcny  for  books  in  Ita]y — greatly  reduced 
ihe  number  of  manuscnpts,  or  contri- 
-buted  to  their  mutilation. 

Soon  after  monadiiinn  was  regularly 
formed  in  the  sixth  century,  the  monks, 
especially  those  under  the  rules  of  St. 
Benedict,  which  did  not  prohibit  the 
reading  of  the  classics,  turned  their  at- 
tention to  procuring  and  copying  manu- 
■scripts.  Most  of  these  mde«d  were 
worthless ;  Imt  truth  obliees  us  to  add, 
that  many  of  the  abbots,  and  even  monks, 
employea  themselves  in  procuring  or 
copying  the  choicest  works  of  Greece 
^mdRome*.  Cassiodorus,  to  use  the 
words  of  Gibbon,  •*  after  passmg  thirty 
years  in  the  honours  of  the  world, 
was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  re- 
pose in  the  devout  and  studious  soHtude 
of  Squillace.'*  To  this  place,  the  mo- 
nastery of  Monte  Cassino,  in  Calabria, 
he  carried  his  own  extensive  Ubrary, 
which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  manu- 
scripts bought  at  a  considerable  expense 
In  various  parts  of  Italy.  His  fondness 
for  literature  spread  among  the  monks  i 
he  encouraffea  them  to  copy  manu- 
scripts ;  and  even  wrote  a  treatise  giving 
minute  directions  for  copying  with  cor- 
rectness and  facility.  What  he  did  there 
teems  to  have  l>een  imitated  in  the  other 
monasteries  of  that  part  of  Italy ;  for 
fifty  religious  houses  there  are  mention- 
ed, which  afterwards  principally  supplied 
the  libraries  of  Rome,  Vemce,  Florence, 
and  Milan,  with  manuscripts.  The 
north  of  Italy  had  also  similar  esta- 
blishments in  monasteries  for  copyinfl;. 
The  monastery  of  Benedictines  at  Bob- 
bio,  according  to  Tiraboschi,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  cultivation  of  literature. 
Hie  same  author  fixes  the  systematic 
eommeneement  of  the  cop3dng  of  the 
•classics  in  the  nbdb,  century.  The 
monasteries  of  the  Morea,  and  of  the 
islands  of  Eubea  and  Crete,  but  more 
•specially  the  numerous  religious  houses 
wnich  covered  the  h^hts  and  sides  of 
Mount  Athos,  had  always  some  of  their 
inhabitants  employed  in  the  transcription 
ef  books. 

It  was  a  fixed  rule  in  religious  houses 
that  aU  their  inmates  should  devote  a 
portion  of  the  day  to  labour.  Such  as 
were  unable  to  work  at  employments 

^  *  Some  of  the  earl  j  fathers  enmlojred  much  of  their 
time  n  diotatiaff  their  worka.  Eaiebiua  girea  »  ea- 
riooa  ]»ctare  oT  Qrigen't  mode  of  compoaition  t  ha 
liad  seven  aoforti,  or  short-hand  wrltej^  who  sne- 
•aaded  each  other,  as  they  became  weary  with  writ* 
ing :  be  had  also  a  reftdar  eatablishmsAt  of  men  aad 
yonng  women,  who  irrota  beaatifuJily,  to  copy  his 
Works. 


reernhing  toil  and  strength,  or  particular 
skill,  discharged  their  duty  by  copying 
manuscrii)ts ;  and  as  it  was  another 
rule,  that  eveiy  vacancy  should  be  filled 
up,  as  soon  as  ever  it  took  place,  there 
was  always  a  considerable  number  of 
copyists.  In  evenr  great  abbey,  an 
apiEuiment,  called  the  scriptorium,  yi93 
expresslv  fitted  up,  as  a  writing-roma. 
That  of  St.  Alban*s  abbey  was  built 
about  1080,  by  a  Norman,  who  ordered 
many  volumes  to  be  written  there ;  the 
exemplars  were  furnished  by  Archbishop 
Lanfinanc.  Estates  and  legacies  were 
often  l)equeathed  for  the  support  of  the 
scriptorium,  and  tithes  appropriated  for 
the  express  purpose  of  copying  books* 
The  transcription  of  the  service  boolra 
for  the  choir  was'  intrusted  to  boys  and 
novices;  but  the  missals  and  Bibles 
were  ordered  to  be  written  by  monks 
of  mature  age  and  discretion.  Persons 
qualified  by  •xperience  and  superior 
learning  were  appointed  to  revise  every 
manuscript  that  came  from  the  scrip- 
torium. The  copying  of  books  vras 
executed  in  other  places  besides  monas- 
teries ;  sometimes  by  individuals,  from 
their  attachment  to  literature ;  but  ge» 
nerally  by  persons  who  made  it  th«r 

Spofessed  employment  Richard  of 
ury.  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century,  is  highly  celebrated  fot 
his  love  and  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture. Besides  his  libraries,  which  wera 
numerous  in  all  his  palaces,  and  tiie 
books  which  covered  the  floor  of  hit 
common  apartments,  so  that  it  was  no 
easy  nuitter  to  approach  him,  he  had 
a  great  number  of  copyists,  illuminators^ 
and  binders,  in  his  pay.  While  Chan  - 
e^or  and  Treasurer  of  En^nd,  ha 
preferred  receiving  the  usual  perquisite^ 
of  his  c^ke  in  books*  instead  of  thie  usual 
newyear*s  gifts  and  presents.  Copyists 
were  found  in  all  the  great  towns ;  but 
were  most  numerous  in  such  as  had 
universities.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
six  thousand  persons  at  Paris  subsisted 
by  copying  and  illuminating  manu* 
scripts,  at  the  time  when  printing  was 
introduced  into  that  city :  they  held  their 
privilege  imder  the  University.  We 
know  httle  calain  of  the  rate  at  which 
copyists  were  paid ;  one  fact,  however, 
mentioned  by  Stow,  in  his  •  Survey  of 
London,*  may  be  given :  In  1433,  66^ 
13*.  Ad,  was  paid  for  transcribing  a  copy 
of  the  works  of  Nicholas  de  L/ra,  m 
two  volumes,  to  be  chained  m  th^ 
ltt)rary  of  the  Grey  Friars.  The  usual 
price  of  wheat  at  this  time  was  5t.  4dl 
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the  quarter.  The  wagM  of  a  plougfamaii 
^ere  one  penny  a  day ;  of  a  sawyer, 
four-pence ;  and  of  a  stone-cutter,  the 
same*. 

The  Jews  practised  the  business  of 
copying,  and  greatly  excelled  in  fine 
and  regular  writing.  But  they  confined 
their  labours  chidiy  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  their  own  religious  books. 
In  some  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
executed  by  them,  the  letters  are  so 
equal,  tiiat  they  seem  to  have  beoi 

I)rinted.  Even  at  present,  as  Mr.  But- 
er  remarks,  "  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  rolls  used  in  the  ^agogues,  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  exquisite 
beauty,  correctness,  and  equality,  of  the 
writing.'' 

The  ancients  most  commonly  wrote 
only  on  one  side  of  the  parchment  or 
pat)er,  joining  the  sheets  together  till 
their  work  was  entirely  writtenf.  The 
manuscript  was  then  rolled  on  a  cylin- 
der,  and  called  volumen.  More  than 
one  book  was  seldom  included  in  a 
volume.  Thus  the  fifteen  books  of 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  were  in  fifteen 
volumes.  The  volume  being  formed,  a 
ball  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  flcc^  was 
fastened  to  it  on  the  outside,  for  orna- 
ment and  security.  This  was  the  most 
ancient  mode  of  binding  books,  if  so  it 
may  be  called ;  and  it  was  followed  long 
after  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  square 
form,  it  is  said,  was  first  given  to  books 
by  one  of  the  kings  of  Peigamus :  and 
it  is  certain  that  Julius  Caesar  mtro- 
duced  the  custom  of  dividing  his  letters 
to  the  senate,  and  folding  them  like  our 
books.  Previously  toms  time,  when 
the  consuls  wrote  to  the  senate,  their 
letters  were  rolled   up   m   a  volume, 

*  It  iDUkt  be  noticed,  howerer,  that  the  illvmin*- 
tiont,  M  weU  u  the  ornaments,  are  pnHablj  ineloded 
in  the  taoi  ^  if  not  the  materials  used,  at  least  the 
workmanship.  The  works  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra  seem 
to  have  been  In  hifh  repute,  and  much  honoured. 
John  Whethamstede,  abbot  of  St.  Albaa*s,  hifhljr 
celebrated  for  his  studious  emplojment  and  love  of 
literature,  benn,  durinr  his  abbacv.  a  ^and  traa- 
aeript  of  the  Fostilla  of  I>e  Ljra ;  the  ornaments  and 
hand-writing  were  most  spleodid.  The  monk,  who 
mentions  it,  and  who  lived  after  him,  when  it  was 
still  nofinbhed,  exclaims.  **Ood  grant  that  this  work 
■uijr  receive,  inonrdajrs,  a  happy  eonsummation.** 

t  Pasting  the  leaves  together  was  a  distinct  and 
regular  business,  carried  on  by  persons  called  gin- 
tinatores.  In  parchment  there  appear  to  have  beoi 
ruled  lines  to  direct  the  writing;  whereas,  when 
writing  on  paper,  which  in  general  was  very  fine,  and 
almost  transparent,  a  leaf  of  ruled  paper  was  put  be* 
jieath.  The  double  paper,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  on 
both  sides  of  which  the  ancieots  wrote,  was  made  by 
pasting  two  leaves  together,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  gram  of  the  paper  was  crossed.  The  blank  sid« 
of  manuscripts,  written  on  single  paper,  was  some- 
times used  for  rough  drafts,  or  given  to  children  for 
«opy^K>oks~>hence  the  Latin  term,  advtrtaria.^'^ 
aot^book,  loose  papers. 


When  books  were  exposed  to  sak,  they 
were  covered  with  skins,  which  were 
rendered  smooth  by  pumice-stone.  There 
was  one  particular  street  in  Rome,  or 
rather  a  part  of  one  street,  in  which  the 
booksellers  chiefiy  lived.  In  the  middle 
ages  books  were  usually  bound  by 
monks.  There  were  also  trading  bhid- 
ers,  called  ligatores,  and  persons  whose 
sole  business  it  was  to  sell  covert 
White  sheep-skin,  pasted  on  a  wooden 
board,  sometimes  overlapping  the  leaves, 
and  fastened  with  a  metal  cross,  was 
the  most  common  kind  of  binding.  It 
was  deern^  the  duty  of  the  sacrists  in 
particular  to  bind  and  clasp  the  books* 
There  is  a'curious  charter  of  Charle- 
magne*s.  iit  790,  to  the  abbots  and 
monks  of  Sithin,  b^  which  he  grants 
them  an  unlimited  right  of  hunting,  on 
condition  that  the  skins  of  the  deer  they 
killed  should  be  used  in  making  thera 
sieves  and  girdles,  and  coven  for  their 
booki. 

We  know  little  about  booksellers  in 
the  early  i>art  of  the  dark  ages ;  it  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  for  many  cen- 
turies there  was  no  mode  of  procuring  a 
copy  of  a  book  but  by  borrowing  it,  and 
employing  a  copyist,  to  transcribe  it 
Books,  however,  as  well  as  other  arti« 
cles,  were  occasionally  sold  in  the 
porches  of  the  churches — a  place  where 
law  meetings  were  held,  and  monev  pud, 
in  order  that  its  payment  might  be 
attested,  if  necessary,  by  some  of  the 
persons  there  assembled.  We  may  sup- 
pose that,  for  the  same  reason,  booKs 
were  sold  there.  This  custom  seems  te 
have  been  adopted  from  a  similar  one 
which  prevailed  in  the  porticoes  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  temples ;  for  in  them 
Koods  were  sold,  and  business  transacted. 
We  may  also  trace  to  the  schools  which 
were  established  there,  for  children  even 
of  the  highest  rank,— 4he  custom  men- 
tioned by  Shakspeare,  of  parish  schools 
being  hdd  in  the  porch,  or  m  a  room 
above  the  church. 

Mr.  Hallam  8ay&  booksellers  appear 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
and  quotes  Peter  of  Blois,  who  mention* 
a  law  book  which  he  had  bought  from  a 
public  seller  of  l)Ooks.  The  Jews  of 
Spain  about  this  period  were  much  de- 
voted to  literature :  Leo  Africanus  alludee 
to  one  Jewish  philosopher  of  Cordova, 
who,  having  fallen  in  love,  turned  poet : 
his  verses,  he  adds,  were  publicly 
sold  in  a  street  m  that  city,  which  be  calls 
the  Booksellers*-8freet ;  this  was  about 
the  year  1220.    The  Greek  and  Roman 
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authors  adopted  rather  a  singular  cus- 
tom, either  to  make  their  works  sell  after 
they  were  actually  published,  or,  more 
probably,  to  create  a  disposition  to  pur- 
chase them  when  tliey  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  booksellers.  We  learn 
from  Theophrastus,  Juvenal,  Pliny,  and 
Tacitus,  (particularly  from  the  last,)  that 
a  person  who  wished  to  bring  his  writ- 
ings into  notice,  hired  or  borrowed  a 
house,  fitted  up  a  room  in  it,  hired  forms, 
and  circulated  prospectuses,  and  read 
his  productions  before  an  audience,  there 
and  thus  collected.  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis  did  the  same  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
order  to  make  his  works  known. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  manuscripts  were  co- 
pied and  increased  in  monasteries,  &c. 
we  shall  now  state  the  causes  of  their 
destruction   and   loss.    Till  the   esta- 
blishment of  Monachism,  Christianity, 
<fr   rather  its  blind  and  bigoted   pro- 
fessors,  were  hostile  to  the  classics; 
— ^the   monasteries  in  a  great  degree 
made  up  for  this  by  the  care  they  took 
and  the  copies   they  made   of  them. 
But  one  of  the  causes  of  their  destruction 
arose,  even  in  the  monasteries.     The 
high  price  of  parchment  at  all  times,  and 
its  firm  and  tou^h  texture,  tempted  and 
enabled  the  ancients  to  erase  what  had 
been  written  on  it,  (especially,  we  may 
suppose,  when  the  contents  were  of  little 
moment,)  in  order  to  use  it  aeain  for  writ- 
ing upon.  A  manuscript  of  triis  kind  was 
called  a  Palimpsest    Cicero*s  self-love 
took  the  alarm  when  his  friend  Tribatius 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  on  such  parchment 
After  pndsing  him  for  his  parsimony,  he 
expresses  his  wonder  what  ne  had  erased 
to  wnte  such  a  letter,  except  it  were  his  law 
notes ;  '*for  I  cannot  think  that  you  would 
efface  my  letter  to  substitute  your  own.*' 
Tlus  practice,  in  the  dark  and  middle 
ages,  became  so  prevalent,  and  was  pro- 
active of  such  serious  consequences, 
the  most  important  documents  oflenbeing 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  trash,  that  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  in  their  patents  of 
nobility,  with  power  to  create  imperial 
notaries,  inserted  a  clause  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:    "On  condition  that  they 
should  not  make  use  of  old  or  erased 
parchment,  but  that  it  should  be  quite 
new.*"     The  parchment  was  generally 
erased :  but  the  monks  had  also  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  out  the  writing  bv  a  chemi- 
cal process ;  and  sometimes  they  peeled 
off  the  surface  of  the  parchment    They 
had  recourse  to  these  destructive  prac- 


tices, not  only  when  they  wished  to  add 
to  their  stock  of  religious  works,  but  also 
when'  th^  wanted  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money.  In  this  case,  they  erased  the 
old  writing--paying  little  regard  to  its 
value  or  rarity — ^wrote  a  legend  or  a  psal- 
ter, and  sold  it  to  the  common  people. 
Though  it  had  been  long  known  that  the 
writii^s  of  classical  authors  lay  concealed 
and  neariy  obliterated  beneath  the  lite- 
rary rubbish  of  the  monks — and  this  in 
numerous  cases — ^for  Montfaucon  aflirms 
that  the  mater  part  of  the  MSS.  he  had 
examined  were  of  this  description ;  yet 
no  steps  were  taken  to  recover  the  origi- 
nal and  more  valuable  writings,  till  An- 
gelo  Mai  undertook  the  task:  he  has 
succeeded  in  recovering  several  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  Cicero  de  Republica 
that  had  been  erased,  and  replaced  by 
St  Augustine*s  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Sara  • 
cens,  which  rendered  it  almost  impracti- 
cable to  procure  papyrus  paper,  and  the 
consequent  high  price  of  parchment,  and 
temptation  to  erasure,  were  injurious  to 
literature,  not  only  in  this  respect,  but 
by  the  alarm  it  gave  to  Europe.  Tliis 
event  their  subsequent  conquest  of  Spain, 
the  Norman  invasion  of  France,  and 
the  wars  by  which  various  parts  of 
Europe  were  so  long  and  dreadfully  af- 
flicted, afforded  opportunities  and  pre- 
texts for  plundenng  the  convents  and 
cities,  and  thus  caused  the  destruction 
wad  loss  of  a  great  number  of  valuable 
manuscripts. 

We  have  alread}^  alluded,  generally,  to 
the  facility  vrith  which  books  can  be  pro- 
cured now,  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
even  of  ascertaining  where  they  were  to 
be  found  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing ;  when  that  was  ascertained,  of  gain- 
ing access  to  them,  or  a  loan  of  them ; 
and  the  high  price  at  which  they  were 
then  sold.  We  shall  now  rive  several 
instances  of  the  truth  of  this  general 
statement  for,  in  no  other  manner,  can 
we  so  clearly  point  out  and  prove  the 
very  great  advantages  that  liteniture  and 
science  have  derived  from  the  art  of 
printing.  The  materials  employed  form- 
erly to  write  upon— the  cumborsome  or 
perishable  nature  of  some— the  deamess 
of  others— the  length  of  time  necessarily 
taken  up,  in  writing  books  with  the  hand 
—the  tew  places  in  which  they  were 
accumulated— the  difficulty  of  acoesa 
to  thfia-^w  lialMlity  to  d«struj5tion^ 
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«-«nd  the  practie6  of  the  monk^  enmag 
the  wilting, — ^have  prepared  our  readers 
to  anticipate  their  ^-eat  rarity  told  vahte. 
We  must  premise,  however,  that  though 
the  facts  we  shall  state  wiM  sufficiently 
prove  the  high  price  of  manuscript  books^ 
yet  we  cannot  gain  a  precise  notion  of 
the  subject,  because,  in  mai^  cases,  that 
arose  in  a  neat  measure  from  the  splen* 
dour  of  uenr  iUuminatioDs,  and  cost 
•f  outward  worfcroanihip-Hmd,  setting 
aside  this  considenition,  became  it  is  not 
possible  to  aacotain  exactly  the  oomp** 
zative  value  of  money  in  those  ageft,  and 
in  the  present  times.  Where  we  have 
dates,  we  shall  add  the  price  of  wheat, 
and  the  wages  of  labour--^perhe|»  the 
best  criteria  for  aseertahniig  the  pur- 
chasing i)Ower  of  money*  We  shattbe*- 
gm  wiu  instances  of  the  rarity  of  mami- 
aeripts,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  anodety*  to 
borrow  them,  and  the  conditiona  on 
which  tb^  were  lent  We  have  abeedy 
mentioned  Richard  of  Bury.  la  his 
Philobiblion  he  devotes  one  entire  cb»- 
ter  eiqiuressly  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
Qonditions  on  which  books  were  to  be 
lent  to  strangers.  In  1299,  the  Bishop 
oi  Winchester  borrowed  a  Bible  in  two 
volumes  fbho,  fr<m  a  convent  in  that  city, 
givingabond  drawn  up  in  a  most  formal 
and  solemn  manner,  for  its  doe  return. 
This  BiUe  had  been  given  to  the  convent 
1^  a  former  bishop,  and  in  consideration 
of  this  gift,  and  100  marks,  the  monks 
founded  a  daily  mass  for  the  soul  of  the ' 
dcmor.  In  the  same  century  several 
Latin  Bibles  were  men  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  condition  that  the  students 
vfho  read  them  shodd  depout  a  can- 
tionary  pledge.  And  even  after  manu* 
scripts  were  multiplied  by  the  invention 
of  hnen  puKr,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
statutes  of  St  Mary*s  College,  at  Oxford, 
in  1446,  that  **  no  scholar  shall  occupy  a 
book  in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or 
two  hours  at  most,  lest  others  should  be 
hindered  from  the  use  of  the  same." 
Money  was  often  lent  on  the  d^>osit  of 
a  book ;  and  there  wore  public  chests  in 
the  universities,  and  other  places  in  which 
the  books  so  deiMsited  were  kept  They 
were  often  particularly  named  and  de- 
scribed in  wills-— generally  left  to  a  rela* 
tion  or  friend,  in  fee,  ana  for  the  term 
of  his  life,  and  afterwards  to  the  library 
of  some  religious  house.  *'Whenabook 
was  bought,"  observes  Mr.Waiton,**1he 
affair  was  of  so  nmoh  importance,  that 
it  was  eustomanr  to  assemble  persons  of 
emmqjntneei  ann  fiftBraetery  and  to  make 


a  formal  record  that  they  were  present  on 
the  occasion.**  The  same  author  adds, 
"  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  XL  of  France  borrowed  the  works 
of  the  Arabian  ph^ician  Rhasis,  front 
the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  he  not 
oriy  deposited,  by  way  of  pledge,  a 
ouantity  of  valuahle  plate,  but  was- 
ooliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join 
with  him  as  surety  in  a  deed,  by  which  h& 
bound  himself  to  return  it  under  a  con* 
sideraUe  forfeiture^  Long  and  violent 
aitereations,  and  even  lawsuits,  some- 
times took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
teuuted  property  of  a  book. 

Books  were  so  scarce  in  Spain  in  titer 
tenth  centuiy,  that  several  monasteries 
had  among  them  only  one  copy  of  the 
Bible,  of  Jerome*s  Episties,  and  of  several 
other  religious  books ;  and  monasteries 
had  frequentiy  only  one  missal.  There 
are  some  curious  instances  given  by  Lu- 
pus, abbot  of  Ferrieris,  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  dassieal  manuscripts  in 
the  mid^e  of  the  ninth  century :  he  was. 
much  devoted  to  literature ;  and,  from 
his  letters,  ajipears  to  have  been  indefa- 
tlgalde  in  his  endeavours  to  find  out 
such  manuscripts,  in  order  to  borrow^ 
and  copy  them.  In  a  letter  to  the  Pope 
he  earnestly  requests  of  him  a  copy  of 
Quintifian,  and  of  a  treatise  of  Cicero ;. 
for,  he  adds,  though  we  have  some  frag- 
ments of  thenr,  a  complete  copy  is  not 
to  be  found  in  FVance.  In  two  other  of 
his  letters,  he  requests  of  a  brother 
aM>ot  the  loan  of  several  manuscripts, 
which  he  assures  him  shall  be  copied 
and  returned  as  soon  as  possible  by  a 
fitithfbl  messenger.  Anotner  time  he 
sent  a  special  messenger  to  borrow  a 
manuscript,  promising  that  he  would 
take  very  great  care  of  it,  and  return  it 
by  a  safe  opportunity,  and  requesting 
the  person  who  lent  it  to  him,  ifhe  were 
a^ed  to  whom  he  had  lent  it,  to  reply^ 
to  some  near  relations  of  his  own,  who* 
had  been  very  urgent  to  borrow  it  An- 
other manuscript,  which  he  seems  to 
have  prized  much,  and  a  loan  of  which 
had  been  so  frequently  requested,  that  he 
thou^t  of  hcmtsking  it  somewhere  that 
it  might  not  be  destroyed  or  lost,  he 
tells  a  fnend  he  may  peniaps  lend  him, 
when  he  comes  to  see  him,  but  that  he 
will  not  trust  it  to  the  messenger  who 
had  been  sent  for  it,  though  a  monk» 
and  trustworthy,  because  he  was  travel- 
ling on  fbot  We  shall  extinct  only 
one  more  instance  of  the  scarcity  of 
maatisoTipts  fi?om  &e  letters  of  LupusT' 
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lie  requests  a  friend  to  apply  in  his  own 
same  to  an  abbot  of  a  monastery,  to  have 
%  copy  made  of  Suetonius ;  *'  for/*  he 
adds*  "  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
work  is  no  where  to  be  found/* 

We  possess  few  facts  respecting  the 
price  of  manuscript  books  among  the 
apcients.  Plato,  who  seems  to  have 
jqpared  no  trouble  Or  monev  in  order  to 
enrich  his  library,  especially  with  phi- 
losophical works,  paid  a  hundred  mmsR. 
oqual  to  375/.,  for  three  small  treatises 
by  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean  *  and, 
alter  the  death  of  SJpeusippus,  Plato*s 
4isciple,  his  books  were  purchased  by 
AristoUe ;  they  were  few  in  number ; 
he  paid  for  them  three 'talents,  about 
6752.  It  is  said  that  St  Jerome 
nearly  ruined  himself  by  the  purchase 
of  reugious  works  alone.  And,  though, 
siX  this  period,  we  have  no  specific  prices 
of  works,  yet,  from  the  account  already 
given  of  their  rarity,  of  the  difficulty  of 
Mcertaining  even  where  they  were  to  be 
lound,  and  of  the  extreme  reluctance, 
in  many  instances,  even  to  lend  them, 
we  may  easily  credit  the  general  fact, 
that  persons  of  a  moderate  fortune 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  them,  and 
that,  by  the  rich  even,  they  could  seldom 
be  procured  without  the  payment  of 
sums  that  required  the  sacrifice  of  some 
luxuries,  llie  mere  money  paid  for 
them,  in  the  dark  ages,  whenever  a 
person  distinguished  himself  for  his 
love  of  literatm^  was  seldom  the  sole 
or  the  principal  expense.  It  was  often 
necessary  to  send  to  a  great  distance ; 
to  spend  much  time  in  finding  out  where 
they  were.  In  the  ninth  centuiy,  an 
English  bishop  was  obliged  to  make 
five  joumies  to  Rome,  principally  in 
order  to  purchase  books;  for  one  of 
his  books  thus  prociu^,  Alfred  gave 
hjm  an  estate  of  ei^ht  hides  of  land, 
or  as  much  land  as  eight  ploughs  could 
till.  About  the  period  oi  the  mvention 
of  cotton  paper,  1174,  the  homilies  of 
*  St.  Bede  and  St.  Augustine's  Psalter, 
were  bought  by  a  prior  in  Winchester, 
fi:om  the  monks  of  Dorchester,  in  Ox* 
S^rdshire,  for  twelve  measures  of  barley, 
and  a  pall  richly  embroidered  in  silver. 
Stow  informs  us,  that  in  1274,  a  Bible, 
ia  nine  volumes,  fairly  written,  with  a 
^osB  or  comment,  sold  for  fifty  marks, 
33/.  6«.  8^ :  about  this  time  the  price 
of  wheat  averaged  about  38.  AdU  a 
quarter  f  a  labourer's  wases  were  l|dL 
a  day ;  a  harvest  maa*s,  2aL  In  a  blank 
page  of  Comeitor*s  Scholastic  History^, 
cbfB^sited  in  the  BnUsh  Museum,  it  is 


stated,  that  this  MS.  was  taken  from 
the  King  of  France,  at  the  battle  of 
Poictiers  :  it  was  afterwards  piurchased 
by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for^a  hundred 
marks,  and  directed,  by  the  last  will  of 
his  Countess,  to  be  sold  for  forty  livres. 
One  hundred  marks  were  equivalent  to 
66/.  1 3*.  4(/.  This  sum  was  exactly  the 
pay  of  Henry  Percy,  keeper  of  Berwick 
Castle,  in  1359 ;  at  this  time  the  king's 
surgeon's  pay  was  5/.  13*.  4</.  per 
annum,  and  one  shilling  a  day  beside. 
Master  carpenters  had  four-pence  a  day, 
their  servants  two-pence ;  the  price  of 
wheat  about  6#.  8rf.  a  quarter.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  some  booka 
were  bequeathed  to  Menon  CoUege, 
Oxford,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
names  and  valuation  :  A  Scholastic 
History,  20*.;  a  Concordantia,  lOt. ; 
the  four  greater  Prophets,  with  glosses^ 
5*. ;  a  Psalter,  with  glosses,  lOt.;  St 
Austin,  on  Genesis,  10*.  About  the 
year  1400,  a  copy  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rou  was  sold  before  the  palace  gate 
at  Paris,  for  for^  crowns,  or  33/.  6t.  6</. 
The  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy 
of  the  Homilies  of  Bishop  Haiman,  two 
hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheats 
five  quarters  of  barley,  and  five  quarters 
of  millet.  On  the  conquest  of  Paris,  in 
1425,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  the 
royal  library  to  England :  it  consisted 
of  only  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three 
volumes,  but  it  was  vahied  at  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- three 
livres,  rather  more  than  the  same  num* 
ber  of  pounds  sterling.  At  this  time 
the  price  of  a  cow  was  about  8«.,  of  a 
horse  about  20*.  And  the  pension  paid 
bv  the  En^h  Government  to  the  Eaii 
of  Wallachia,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  his  territories  by  the  Turks,  was 
26/.  XZs,  4d,  per  annum.  This  hbrary 
is  thought  to  have  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  library  of  Hum* 
phrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  noble- 
man was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
hbenl  patrons  of  literature  and  learned 
men  of  his  age ;  he  invited  learned 
foreigners  into  England,  whom  he  re- 
tained in  his  service,  emplo3rinjg  them  in 
copying  and  translating  from  Greek  into 
Latin ;  and  he  had  constantly  persons  in 
his  pay  collecting  valuable  manuscripts 
fcHT  him.  He  gave  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  about  the  year  144^>  six  hmrared 
volumes,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
vhkh  alone  were  valued  at  more  than 
1 000/.  Wheat  about  this  period  mis^t 
be  exportAd,  when  not  above  6#.  sdT.  a 
fuarten    In  the  middle  of  this  centuTi 
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a  nobleman  of  BoJo^e,  desirous  of 
purchasing  a  copy  of  Livy,  which  had 
Deen    transcribed    by    the    celebrated 
Poggio,  was  obliged  to  sell  an  estate  for 
this  purpose,  and  with  the  purchase 
money,  Poggio  bought  another  estate, 
near  Florence.    Archbishop  Usher  tells 
us,  from  the  Regbter  of  William  Aln- 
wick, Bishop  of  Norwich,  that  in  1429, 
the  price  of  one  of  Wickliffe's  English 
New  Testaments,  was  four  marks  and 
forty  pence,  or  21,  16#.  8d.,  which,  the 
Arcliishop  observed,  "  is  as  much  as  will 
now  (about  1630)  buy  forty  new  Testa- 
ments."   Afterwards  copies  were  mul- 
tiplied so  much,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  Wickliffe's   disciples,  that 
tlie  price  fell  to  20*.,  when  ttie  price  of 
a  Porteus  or  breviary  was  six  marks. 
In  1468,  1/.  6*.  6d.  was  lent  on  the 
securitY  of  a  MS.  of  Petrus  Comestor 
<a  work  already  mentioned),  deposited 
as  a  pledge.    Wheat  at  this  time  was 
6*.  Sa.  a  quarter;  beef,  10«.  the  carcase ; 
mutton,  \s.4d. ;  veal,  2*.  6d, ;  pork,  2s. ; 
ale,  l\d,  a  gallon.    When  Faust  sold 
his  Bibles  at  Paris  (about  1460),  the 
price  of  a  parchment  copy  was  reduced 
from  four  or  five  hundred  to  sixty,  fifty, 
and  forty  crowns*.    Other  instances 
might  be  given  of  the  extreme  rarity 
and  enormous  price  of  books,  in  every 
country,  and  at  all  periods,  previous  to 
the  invention  of  printing :  but  these 
are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  the  facili- 
ties which  that  discovery  has  given  to 
the  spread  of  literature  and  science,  by 
removing  this  most  serious  and  formi- 
dable impediment. 

Had  not  sovereigns  and  rich  indivi- 
duals formed  libraries  to  which  men  of 
learning  had  access,  knowledge  could 
not  have  advanced,  even  in  the  very 
slow  manner  in  which  it  did ;  as  thev,  in 
general,  were  too  poor  to  purcnase 
books,  and  had  not  sufficient  leisure  to 
find  out  where  they  were  to  be  bought, 
or,  while  dispersed,  where  they  were  to 
be  met  with.  The  most  celebrated  li- 
braries in  ancient  times,  which  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  having  contained  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  books  then  exist- 
ing, were,  1.  The  Alexandrian  Library 

•  The  Mpplyinif  of  books  for  divine  ternce— Mis- 
sal—Porteo*,  or  BreriAry— Manoal,  &c.  originmlly 
fell  opoa  the  rector;  as  they  were  all  written,  and 
some  of  them  beautifully  illnroinated,  it  was  a  rory 
expensive  duty.  On  Xh6  institution  of  vicars,  the 
parishioners  agreed  to  supply  some  of  the  books: 
Ajnong  them  were  the  Antiphoners.  two  of  which,  in 
1424,  cost  twenty-six  marks,  or  17/.  6«.  8d.  The 
vicar«  were  at  the  expense  of  binding  and  preserring 
the  books  ;  al40  of  finding  the  Porteus ;  tae  prioe  of 
Mi  was  abotxt  five  or  six  marks. 


founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  reigned 
about  300  B.  c.  His  successors  enlai^ed 
it ;  one  of  them  seized  all  books  imported 
into  Egypt,  giving  copies  of  them,  made 
by  his  orders,  anS  at  nis  expense,  to  the 
proprietors :  in  a  similar  manner  he  got 
firom  the  Athenians,  the  originals  of 
^sch^lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
returning  them  only  copies,  and  giving 
them  fifteen  talents  in  exchange,  up- 
wards of  £3000.      This    Hbrary   suf- 
fered much  during  the  first  Alexan- 
drine war ;  and  w|s  afterwards  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Calif  Omar  in  a.  d. 
642.    2.  The  library  founded  by  Pisis- 
tratus  at  Athens.    This  and  the  other 
libraries    of  this    citj^,    continued    to 
flourish  till  after  the  time  of  Justinian. 
3.  Julius    Caesar   projected  a  library 
at    Rome,  which  was  to  be,    strictly 
speaking,  public;    but  his   assassina- 
tion   frustrated  me   design:   and  the 
first  public  library  was  erected  by  Asi 
nius  Pollio,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
This  emperor  also  founded  two  public 
libraries,  the  Octavian  and  the  Palatine 
—the  latter  survived  till  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century.    4.  But  the  most  exten- 
sive and  splendid  of  the  libraries  at 
Rome,  was  the  Ulpian,    founded   by 
Trajan :  it  is,believed  that,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Pliny  the  younger,  this  emperor 
commanded  all  the  books   that  were 
found  in  the  conquered  cities  to    be 
placed  in  this  library.    Most  of  the 
principal  cities  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  at  this  time,  had  public  libra- 
ries.   The   desolation   of  the  western 
empire  by  the  barbarians  destroyed  or 
dispersed  most  of  the  books  in  them, 
so    that,  in    this  part    of  the  world, 
after  thb  period,  and  during  the  dark 
ages,  monasteries    almost   exclusively 
possessed  libraries.    In  the  eastern  em* 
ph^  it  was  different:  both  Constanti- 
nople and  Alexandria  preserved  theirs, 
till  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of 
these   cities.    The  library  of  the  for- 
mer was  founded  by  Constantine,  ani! 
enlarged  by  succeeding  emperors,  espe- 
cially by  Julian  and  Theodosius  the 
younger. 

Dr.  Henry,  after  mentioning  Alfred's 
purchase  of  one  book,  for  an  estate  of 
eight  hides  of  land,  observes—"  At  this 
rate  none  but  kings,  bishops,  and  abbots» 
could  be  possessed  of  any  books :  which 
is  the  reason  that  there  were  then  no 
schools  but  in  kings'  palaces,  bishops' 
sees,  or  monasteries  I"  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  there  were  no  pu^c  schools 
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in  Home  till  three  hundred  vears  after 
its  foundation;  parents  teaching  their 
diildren  the  little  they  knew.  Even  after 
the  establishment  of  schools,  private 
«ducation  at  home  was  common.  The 
teachers  were  generally  slaves  or  freed 
men ;  and  a  slave  always  accompanied 
the  boys  of  rank  to  school,  canying  a 
box,  containing  books,  paper,  tablets, 
and  instruments  for  writing.  In  learn- 
ing their  letters  they  were  mstructed  by 
another  boy,  or  usher*.  Homer  was 
taught  to  tiie  Greek  boys,  and  Virgil 
to  the  Roman.  They  were  moved  to 
different  schools,  according  to  their 
•proficiency:  being  taught  to  read  and 
write  in  one,  and  arithmetic,  by  calculi  or 
counters,  in  a  separate  school.  The  por- 
ticoes of  temples  were  common  places 
for  schools.  In  an  ancient  bas-relief, 
published  by  Winkehnan,  the  education 
of  two  children  of  rank  is  represented: 
one  about  twelve  years  old  holds  a 
double  tablet,  long,  and  fastened  by  a 
hinge.  The  master,  half  naked,  like 
the  ancient  philosophers,  holds  a  roll 
(volumen),  and  is  addressing  the  child. 
Some  of  the  table-books  must  have 
been  large ;  for,  in  Plautus,  a  school- 
boy, seventeen  years  old,  is  represented 
as  breaking  his  master's  head  with  one. 
From  the  origin  of  monasteries  till  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  there  were 
no  schools  in  Europe,  except  those 
belonging  to  monasteries  or  epbcopal 
churches.  At  the  beginmng  of  the  de- 
venth  century,  they  were  opened  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  Italy  and  France,  by 
qualified  persons  among  both  the  laity 
and  cler^.  But  though  their  general 
introduction  and  establishment  must  be 
assigned  to  this  period,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  Charlemagne  founded  several  in 
his  dominions;  and  long  before  his 
reign  St  Augustin  was  an  usher  in  a 
school.  His  business  was  to  preside 
over  the  dress,  morals,  gait,  &c.,  of  his 
pupils,  and  to  sit  with  them  in  a  kind  of 
anti-school,  separated  from  the  principal 
school  by  a  curtain.  Here  they  said 
their  lessons  to  the  usher,  before  they 
went  to  the  master ;  when  the  curtain 
was  drawn  back.  In  the  middle  ages, 
there  were  distinct  schools  for  clerks, 
for  laymen,  and  for  girls;  and  two 
hundred  children  at  a  time  are  re- 
presented as  learning  their  letters.  Iti- 
nerant schoolmasters  were  also  com- 
mon. The  whole  of  the  education, 
however,  even  of  those  of  the  highest 

•  See  DodwelPf  Oreeee.  for  fnrtber  prooih  of*  gf. 
tt«  of  cdacaCJoB  in  wteieat  Oreoee,  nintUr  to  th»t  ot 
BtfUud  LaocMter.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  37.) 


ranks,  seldom  went  beyond  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  more  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Parochial  grammar  schools, 
in  villages,  were  established  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  following  ac- 
count of  their  origin  is  given  by  Mr. 
Fosbroke :  "  To  prevent  the  growth  of 
Wickliffism,  it  had  been  made  penal  to 
put  children  to  private  teachers ;  and 
the  consequent  incessant  influx  to  only 
a  few  schools,  rendered,  in  1447,  gram- 
mar learning  so  low,  that  several 
clergymen  in  London  petitioned  parlia- 
ment for  leave  to  set  up  schools  in 
their  respective  churches,  in  order  to 
check  seminaries,  conducted  by  illite- 
rate men.  Thus  commenced  grammar 
schools,  properly  so  calledt.'' 

Chapter  IV. 

Restoreri  of  Literature,  and  Discoverers 
of  Manuscripts,  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
First  steps  towards  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing— Invention  of  that  Art — Early 
History — Introduction  of  it  into  the 
Kingdoms  of  Continental  Europe. 

It  is  generally  the  fate  of  discoveries 
that  are  made  prematurely,  and  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  either  to 
be  strangled  in  their  birth,  or  to  strug- 
gle through  a  very  short  and  useless 
existence.  Had  the  art  of  printing  l)een 
invented  during  the  deepest  iterance 
and  ^loom  of  the  dark  ages,  its  value 
and  unportance  would  not  have  been 
appreciated,  and  it  might  gradually  have 
sunk  into  neglect  and  total  oblivion. 
Books  were  indeed  excessivelv  rare 
and  dear;  but  very  few  sought  for 
them,  for  few  had  the  curiosity  or  ability 
to  read,  and  fewer  the  money  to  pur- 
chase them.  After  the  tenth  century, 
literature  began  to  revive ;  paper  from 
linen  rags  was  invented;  a  tendency 
to  commerce  appeared.  This  caused  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  capital,  and 
rendei*ed  necessary  some  attention  to 
learning.  Then  succeeded  the  agitation 
of  men*s  minds,  which  pree<ided  the 
Reformation,  and  which  could  not  be 
set  at  rest  but  by  reading  and  inquiry. 
The  monks  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
contributed  to  the  perusal  of  l^^nds  and 
miraculous  stories,  were  the  unconscious 
instruments  of  that  spreading  desire  for 
knowledge,  which  ushered  in  the  in- 

t  **  It  wu  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. (1399— 
1413)  that  Tilleine,  fkmerR,  nod  nechanica,  were 

Eitted,  bjr  law,  to  jmt  their  children  to  eehool 
onr7  IV.  chap.  170  Ami  long  after  that  thty 
1  not  to  cdoeaie  a  son  for  the  charch,  without  a 
liceme  from  their  lord.**— CU«ftr7*a  Kagland,  book  T. 
ehap.  4.  leet  1.) 
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vention  of  printing,  and  which  issued  in 
the  Reformation  itself. 

We  have  already  named  several  indi- 
yiduals  who,  even  in  the  darkest  ages, 
spent  much  of  their  time  or  money,  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  and  procure 
manuscripts.  Long  before  the  fall  of 
Constantmople,  the  love  of  classical 
literature  haa  been  gradually  reviving ; — 
that  event  increased  it,  by  compelling  a 
great  number  of  learned  Greeks  to  seek 
a  shelter  in  Italy.  But  it  could  not 
be  gratified,  till  the  manuscripts,  which 
lay  ouried  and  neglected,  were  brought 
to  light.  As  the  labours  of  those  who 
may  justly  be  called  the  restorers  of 
classical  literature,  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  producing  that  state  of  things, 
which  turned  men's  minds  towards  tne 
invention  of  printing,  and  nourished  it 
to  maturity.  When  mvented,  we  shall 
ffive  a.  short  account  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
invention  itself. 

'  Silvester  IL,  before  he  became  pope, 
which  was  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenth 
century,  had  been  indefatigable  in  ac- 
communicating  learning, 
alities  distinguished  him 
)le  life.  In  order  to  obtain 
of  the  sciences  and  ma- 
iisited  Spain,  and  caused 
countries  beyond  the  Alpg, 
'  explored.    The  Crusades 
le  spread  of  literature; 
rteenth  century,  Petrarch 
ntrymen  from  their  slum- 
a  general  love  of  litera- 
ture— nourished  and  rewarded  it  by  his 
own  productions ;  and  rescued  the  clas- 
sics from  the  dungeons,  where  they  had 
b^n  hitherto  shut 'up  from  the  light 
and  instruction  of  mankind.  *•  He  never 
passed  an  old  convent,  without  searching 
its  library,  or  knew  of  a  friend  travelling 
into  those  quarters,  where  he  supposed 
crooks  to  be  concealed,  without  entrea- 
ties to  procure  for  him  some  classical 
manuscripts.*'  Had  not  such  a  man  ap- 
peared at  this  time,  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  classical  manuscripts  would 
have  been  totallv  lost ;  so  that  in  this 
case,  he  might  have  excited  amoi^  his 
countrymen  the  love  of  literature,  with« 
out  being  able  to  gratify  or  nourish  it. 
Soccaceio,  who  shares  with  Petrarch  the 
glory  of  having  enriched  the  Italian  lan- 
guage \vith  its  most  perfect  beauties,  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  to  exist,  sliares  also  with 
him  the  glory  of  being  a  lealous  and 
successful  restorer  of  classical  manu- 
scripts and  litesatuYe.    No  man,  during 


the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,, 
devoted  himself  with  so  much  industry 
to  this  search,  or  made  so  good  a  use 
of  them,  when  discovered,  as  Poggio. 
No  difficulty,  no  want  of  assistance,  no 
expense  or  labour  discouraged  him. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  travdling  to 
attain  what  seemed  to  be  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  his  Hfe;  and  when  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Popes,  e^ht  of  whom 
employed  him  in  succession,  he  used 
the  influence  and  opportunities  his  si- 
tuation gave  him,  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  the  collecting  of  manu 
scripts  at  Rome.  To  these  names  wo 
shaU  add  only  those  of  the  Medici 
family ;  Emanuel  Chrysolas,  who  wa» 
one  of  the  first  who  introduced  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  and  lite- 
rature into  Italy ;  and  Theodore  Gaza. 

Europe  seemed  now  ripe  for  the  art 
of  printing,  and  to  require  it.  Persona 
of  high  rank  felt  a  more  general  and 
powerful  love  of  litorature  than  they  had 
ever  experienced  before.  The  minds  of 
the  gi-eat  mass  of  the  people  too  were 
now  beginning  to  work ;  but  materials 
were  wanting  on  which  they  might  work, 
and  by  which  they  might  work.  At  thia 
imponant  crisis,  the  art  of  printing  was, 
discovered,  and  an  impulse  given  to 
knowledge  which  now  no  power,  no  con- 
ceivable combination  of  circumstances 
can  possibly  destroy. 

Playing-cards,  which  were  kno\vn  ancl 
used  in  Germanv  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  first 
painted ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
century  a  method  of  printing  them  by 
blocks  was  discovered.  This  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  art  of  printing.  The 
manufacturers  of  playing-cards  naturally 
turned  this  discovery  of  printing  from 
blocks  to  advantage  and  profit  by  en- 
graving the  images  of  saints-^for  which 
uiere  was  are^ar  and  great  demand— 
on  wood.  This  may  be  considered  as 
the  second  step.  Books  of  Images  were 
of  two  kinds :  those  without  any  text,, 
and  those  with  text;  but  even  in  the 
first  words  and  sentences  are  inter- 
spersed. A  wood  cut  of  St  Christo- 
pner,  the  oldest  known  of  the  first  kind, 
iS  now  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Spencer: 
at  the  foot  of  it  are  three  short  sentences, 
engiaved  and  printed  together  with  the 
figui'e,  with  the  date  1423.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  books  of  images  with- 
out text  is  the  Biblia  Pauperum.  It 
consists  of  forty  plates  of  figures  and 
images,  with  sentences  relating  to  them, 
the  wliole  engiavea  on  wood  on  one 
hi^  of  the  paper,    ItMems  tobeakiad 
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of  eatecbigm  of  te  Bible,  aad  was  sold 
at  a  low  price  to  young  persons  and  the 
common  people ;  it  has  no  date.  Ano« 
ther  work^  a  system  of  artificial  memoiy, 
engraven  on  wood,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  has  the  text 
separate  from  the  ngures ;  fifteen  plates 
of  each.  The  characters  are  very  large, 
resembling  those  on  ancient  monuments. 
But,  "  c»  all  the  ancient  books  of 
images/*  observes  Mr.  Home,  '*  which 

Ere^ed  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
peculum  Salutis  is  confessedly  the  most 
perfect  both  in  its  desi^  and  execution.'' 
it  is  a  collection  of  historical  passages 
from  the  Scriptures,  with  s^  few  Ix^m 
profane  history.  It  was  very  popidar, 
frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
Crerman,  Flemish,  and  other  languages. 

The  change  and  improvement  from 
the  manner  in  which  these  books  of 
ima^^es  were  executed  to  moveable 
wooden  characters,  seems  obvious  and 
not  difficult;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  were  ever  used,  except  in  the 
capital  letters  of  some  early  printed 
books.  It  has  been,  indeed,  contended 
strenuously  by  several  antiquarians,  that 
Lewis  Coster,  of  Haarlem,  invented  and 
used  them ;  that  he,  therefore,  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing, 
and  that  Haarlem  was  the  pla^  wheie 
the  invention  was  first  put  into  practice. 
But  it  is  now  proved,  that  this  opinion  is 
without  foundation ;  that  wooden  types 
were  never  used ;  that  the  claims  of 
Coster  of  Haarlem  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  accurate  investigation ;  and  that 
the  art  of  printing,  as  at  present  prac* 
tised,  with  moveable  metal  types,  was 
discovered  by  John  Guthenberg,  of  May- 
ence,  about  the  year  1438. 

Three  years  befiDre  this,  Guthenbei^ 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  three  ci- 
tizens of  Strasburg,  binding  himself  to 
disclose  a  secret  which  would  enrich, 
them  all.  One  of  the  partners  dying, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  imple- 
ments having  been  stolen  from  the 
workshop,  a  lawsuit  took  place.  In  the 
course  of  this  lawsuit,  five  witnesses, 
among  whom  was  Guthenberg's  confi- 
dential servant,  proved  that  he  (Guthen- 
berg) was  the  first  who  practised  the  art 
of  printing  with  moveable  types.  The 
result  was  a  dissolution  of  partnership. 
The  whole  proceedings  on  tnis  trial  are 
in  existence,  and  have  been  published 
in  the  original  Grerman. 

After  this,  Guthenberg  returned,  poor 
and  disappointed,  but  not  dispirited,  to 
his  native  city,  Mayence.  It  is  doubtful 
irhether  he  had  hittierto  really  printed 


way  thing.  Hmeetei,  who  has  inves- 
tigated this  sul^eut  widi  great  diligence 
and  labour,  is  of  opinion  that  he  had 
ruined  both  himself  and  his  partners* 
without  being  able  to  produce  a  sin^e 
dean  and  legible  leaf  However  that 
may  be,  in  1450,  he  entered  into  part- 
nership at  Mayence,  with  John  Fust ; 
they  seem  at  first  to  have  gone  back  to 
wooden  blocks,  and  then  to  have  tried 
moveable  wooden  letters  and  moveable 
metal  ones,  formed  with  a  knife :  all 
without  effect.  This  partnership  was 
also  unfortunate;  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  expense  incurred  by  Fust 
(who  supplied  the  capital),  in  printing  a 
Latin  Bible,  he  commenced  a  suit 
against  Guthenberg;  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  apparatus  to  Fust. 
It  is  not  certain  whether,  during  their 
partnership,  they  found  out  the  art  of 
casting  characters  in  metal,  which  they 
had  previoudy  been  obliged  to  cut  witt 
the  hand ;  or  whether  this  great  improve* 
ment  was  made  by  Schoe^r,  an  inge- 
nious man,  who  assisted  them  at  this 
time,  and  was  afterwards  taken  into 
partnership  by  Fust.  The  general  opinion 
IS,  that  the  idea  of  punches  and  matrices 
for  casting  metal  types  originated  with 
Schoeffet.  He  cerbdnly  improved  this 
method,  by  rendering  it  more  certain, 
easy,  and  expeditious. 

(jruthenl)erg,  not  discouraged  by  this 
second  misfortone,  established  a  new 
printing  office,  until  1465,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  situation,  with  a  good  salary, 
under  the 'Elector  Adolphus.  In  the 
mean  time.  Fust,  in  conjunction  with 
Schoeffer,  continued  printing.  In  Au- 
gust, 1457,  they  published  a  beautiful 
edition  of  the  Psalms;  one  of  the  earliest 
books  yet  discovered  which  has  the  name 
of  the  place  and  printers,  with  the  date 
annexed.  In  1462,  the  city  of  Mayence 
was  taken  by  the  Elector  Adolphus, 
when  the  partners  suffered  much ;  and 
their  workmen  dispersing  themselves, 
the  art  of  printing  was  thus  spread  over 
Europe.  Their  masters,  however,  still 
carried  on  the  business  in  Mayence. 
Fust's  name  appears  to  a  Treatise  of 
Cicero  printed  in  1466 ;  all  subsequent 
books  hive  Schoeffer's  name  alone ;  he 
continued  to  print  till  his  death  in  1502^. 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son*. 

•  In  order  to  pre  a  clearer  icUta  of  the  progress  o£ 
the  art  in  ita  infancy,  we  shall  sul^in  short  notices 
of  some  of  the  works  exeeated  by  Gathenberg  and 
his  partners.  The  two  earliest  works  are  supposed 
to  be  an  alphabet,  engrarAi  on  a  plate  for  the  use  of 
school)*,  and  some  doctrinal  tracts.  Then  followed 
two  rditions  of  Donatns  on  the  pacts  of  xpeeeh :  tk* 
first  from  wooden  blocks,  which  are  still  la  the  RovaA 
Library  of  Paris ;  the  second  with  moveable  types 
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The  date  and  cause  of  the  dispernon 
of  Fust  and  Sdioeifer's  workmen,  and 
the  consequent  spreading  of  the  art  of 
printing  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
nave  b^n  already  stated.  Therespecbve 
periods  of  its  first  introduction  into  the 
principal  continental  kingdoms,  together 
with  some  interesting  anecdotes,  we  shall 
now  mention.  The  first  book  printed  at 
Rome  was  Cicero*s  Letters  to  his  friend, 
in  1457.  The  printers  were  Conrad 
Sweynheim,  and  Arnold  Pannartz.  They 
left  Germany  for  Italy  in  1465,  having 
served  their  apprenticeship  to  Fust  and 
hb  partner.  At  first  they  settled  at  the 
monastery  of  Lubeaco,  in  the  ndghbour  • 
hood  of  Rome,  where  they  printed  the 
works  of  Lactantius,  being  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  the  monl^,  who  were 
Benedictines,  and  very  rich  and  learned. 
On  their  removal  to  Rome  they  were 
equally  patronised  by  Jolm  Andreas  the 
Pope's  librarian.  He  not  only  supplied 
them  vnth  the  most  valuable  manuscripts 
irom  the  Vatican,  but  prepared  the  copy, 
corrected  the  proofs,  prefixed  dedica- 
tions, prefaces,  &c.    Notwithstanding 


01  rellam.  The  celebrated  first  edition  of  the  Bible 
-  from  metal  types;  remarkable  for  the  texture  of  the 
^paper,  excellence  of  execution,  and  blackness  and 
lustre  of  the  ink ;  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
in  1455.  The  expense  of  printing  it  gare  rise  to 
the  lawsuit  between  Outhenberg  and  Fust.  Like 
all  other  verj  ancient  printed  bookx,  it  bas  no  title 
or  paging,  and  mainr  of  the  initial  letters  are  painted 
br  illumination.  In  1466,  Guthenberg  printed  an 
Almanack,  the  first  erer  printed,  and  the  rerjr  first 
"book  with  a  certain  date.  In  1457,  Fust  and  Schoef- 
^er  printed  their  celebrated  Psalter.  In  a  colophon, 
(the  sentence  frequenUj  added  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
work  bjr  the  earlj  printers,)  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing  is  announced  to  the  public  in  boasting, 
though  by  no  means  unreasonable  or  unwarrantMl 
terms.  This  Psalter  is  printed  on  yellum ;  the  psalms 
m  larger  letters  than  the  hymns,  all  uncommonly 
black.  The  capital  letters  are  cot  in  wood;  the 
largest  of  these,  which  are  black,  red.  and  blue,  it  is 
•uppowed  must  have  pMsed  three  times  through  the 
press.  Not  more  than  six  or  seven  copies  are  known 
to  be  in  existence.  The  first  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible,  with  a  date,  at  Mayence,  by  Fust  and  Sohoef- 
fer,  in  146:2.  Fust  sold  bV  bimself,  or  by  bU  agents, 
copies  of  this  Bible  at  Paris,  as  manuscript,  and 
supplied  them  so  regularly  and  abundanUv  as  to 
.  lower  the  price.  From  tbe  facility  with  which  he 
aupplied  them,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  copies,  he 
aras  taken  up  as  a  necromancer  ;  hence  arose  the 
•tory  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Fauittus.  The  books  were 
•eised  either  on  this  occasion,  or  aftewanb,  in  virtue 
of  the  droit  d^aubaine^  on  the  death  of  his  agent,  but 
they  were  restored  by  order  of  Louis  XI.  In  1465 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  published  an  edition  of  Cicero's 
Offices,  **  the  first  tribute  of  the  new  art  to  polite  li- 
terature.*' After  the  death  of  Fust,  about  1466, 
Schoeffer  carried  on  the  printinr  business  alone  for 
thirty-five  or  thirtv-«ix  years,  in  the  connre  of  which 
period  he  executed  a  great  many  works.  By  far  the 
noat  important  of  these  was  an  edition  of  Justinian's 
Institutes,  tbe  date  is  not  known.  In  1484  he  printed 
an  Herbal  in  4to.,  with  figures  of  plants ;  and  in 
1485.  a  folio  edition  of  it  In  1490  he  printed  a 
4hird  edition  of  tbe  hfents  Psalter.  In  the  preced- 
ing editions  the  full  chant  was  written,  in  this  it 
is  printed.  Schoeffer  terminated  his  labours  by  a 
'Qorth  cditioa  of  the  Psalter  la  150i. 


the  encoturaffement  they  met  with,  they 
were  oUiged  to  petition  the  Pope  for 
relief  and  assistance  in  1472,  naving 
printed  during  the  seven  previous  years, 
twenty-eight  different  works,  some  of 
them  very  large  and  expensive,  the  im- 
pressions  of  which  amounted  to  12,475 
volumes.  In  this  petition,  after  statine 
that  the]^  were  the  first  who  introduced 
this  art  into  his  holiness*  territories,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  printed  by  them, 
they  added  that  their  house  was  fiill  of 
books  in  quires,  but  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  As  they  contrived  to 
print  for  some  time  afterwards,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  assistance  was  granted  thenu 

The  first  book  printed  at  Venice  was 
also  Cicero's  Epistles  ;  the  printer,  John 
de  Spira,  the  date  1469.  He  and  his 
brother,  also  a  printer,  natives  of  Grer- 
manv,  stupassed  all  then-  predecessors 
in  the  l)eauty  of  their  types  and  the 
elegance  of  their  impressions  ;  they  em- 
ployed two  very  learned  men  as  correc- 
tors of  their  press.  The  Spiras  were 
the  first  who  applied  the  art  on  a  regular 
and  extensive  scale  to  the  publication  of 
the  classics.  B}r  an  order  of  the  senate, 
1469,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing 
the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  was 
granted  to  them  for  five  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  beauty  of  their  impres- 
sions. Venice  became  celebrated  for 
its  types,  and  supplied  the  printers  of 
Rome  with  them.  One  of  the  l>est 
printers  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
settled  at  Nuremberg,  his  name  was 
Coburger ;  he  was  styled  by  his  contem- 
poraries the  prince  of  booksellers  and 
printers :  he  employed  daily  twenty-four 
presses  and  one  hundred  men,  besides 
furnishing  work  to  the  printers  of  Basle, 
Paris,  and  Lyons.  His  books,  which 
relate  chiefly  to  the  canon  law  and 
theology,  are  distinguished  for  the  black- 
ness of  the  ink,  and  the  squareness  and 
fineness  of  the  type,  as  well  as  the  good 
quality  of  the  paper,  and  tbe  excellence 
of  the  press-work. 

The  first  work  from  the  Paris  press 
is  dated  1470 ;  the  printers  were  three 
Grermans  from  Colmar.  On  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  o£Bce,  the  copyists, 
finding  their  business    much    injured, 

Presented  a  memorial  to  the  parliament ; 
ut  Lewis  XL  interfered  in  their  behalf. 
Lewis,  who,  amidst  all  his  faults,  was 
an  encourager  of  literature,  is  said  to 
have  sent  Nicolas  Jenson,  a  n&tive  of 
France,  to  Mayence,  to  learn  the  art  of 
printing,  in  1470.  But,  owing  to  civil 
dissensions  in  his  kingdom,  Jenson  set- 
tled at  Venice,  where  he  printed  from 
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1470  to  1480.  He  introduced  mat  im- 
provements ;  planning  and  reducing  to 
ueir  present  proportions  the  characters 
called  roman^  so  that  his  works  are 
Justly  deemed  Teiy  highly  finished  in 
every  respect 

Tne  fint  book  printed  at  Naples,  was 
in  1471.  Two  years  afterwards,  print- 
ing  was  introduced  into  Buda,  in  llun- 
j^ary.  The  first  work  printed  at  Basle, 
m  Switzerland,  b  dated  1474.  The  same 
year  appeared  a  book,  printed  by  the 
monks  of  a  convent  in  the  Rhinsau. 
They  were  of  the  Augustine  order,  and  by 
their  rules,  thw  were  obliged  to  copy  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical 
writers  as  part  of  their  regular  duty,  and 
likewise  as  their  chief  means  of  subsis- 
tence. The  discovery  of  printing  having 
deprived  them  of  these  means,  they  im- 
mediately applied  themselves  to  learn 
and  practise  that  art,  and  were  thus  en- 
abled at  the  same  time  to  support  them- 
selves and  fulfil  the  spirit  of  tneir  rule. 

The  first  work  printed  in  Bohemia  is 
dat^  1476,  but  the  printer's  name  is  not 
known.  John  Snell,  a  German  printer, 
invited  into  Sweden  by  the  admraistra- 
tor  Stein  Sture,  printed  the  first  book  in 
that  kingdom  in  1483.  John  Mathison, 
a  Swede,  who  was  patronised  by  the 
Bishop  of  Holun  in  Iceland,  introduced 
the  art  of  printing  into  that  remote  and 
desolate  island,  in  Ihe  year  1531.  The 
first  book  printed  in  rortugal  is  dated 
1489 ;  it  is  a  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  Hebrew,  and  from  the  printers* 
names,  they  appear  to  have  been  Jews. 

In  1493  the  art  was  introduced  into 
Denmark,  when  agrammatical  treatise 
was  pubUshed.  TT&e  first  treatise  re- 
lating to  conunerce  seems  to  have  been 
published  at  Provins,  in  1496.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  Catholicon  was 
printed  in  Bredigne,  or  Breton,  French, 
And  Latin. 

The  first  work  printed  in  Moravia,  is 
dated  1500 :  it  is  a  treatise  against  the 
Waldenses.  In  1560,  a  Russian  mer- 
chant, having  l>ought  a  quantity  of  types, 
printing  press,  Sec.,  introduced  the  art 
mto  Moscow.  The  mob,  however,  at  the 
instigation,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  priests, 
destroyed  the  office,  press,  and  types. 

The  most  early  printed  books  were 

frincipally  of  the  folio  and  quarto  size, 
n  1465  the  old  Gothic  character  was 
changed  for  a  kind  of  semi-Gothic,  in  the 
Lactantius,  printed  at  Lul)eaco.  The 
roman  type  was  first  used  at  Rome  in 
1467,  and  soon  afterwards  brought 
to  perfection  by  Nicolas  Jenson.    liie 


celebrated  printer,  Aldus  Manutius,  in«- 
troduced  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  italic  Aldus  was 
extremely   careful    in    correcting    his 

§  roofs,  so  that  he  never  printed  more 
lan  two  sheets  a  week.  He  printed 
a  great  number  of  Latin  and  Italian 
books  in  8vo.,  which  are  executed  with 
great  elegance  and  correctness.  In  the 
edition  of  Cicero,  printed  at  Mayence-, 
1465,  a  few  sentences  in  Greek  types  are- 

?*ven.  The  same  year,  Sweynheim  and< 
annartz,  having  procured  a  very  small 
quantity  of  Greek  tvpes,  be^n  to  print  the 
Lactantius,  already  mentioned;  before - 
the  work  was  completed,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  procured  a  further  supply; 
for  in  the  first  part  of  the  woric  a  blank 
is  left  wherever  a  lon^  sentence  occurs, 
whereas,  after  the  middle  of  the  work, 
all  the  Greek  quotations  are  printed. 
The  first  l>ook,  entirely  Greek,  is  sup» 
posed  to  l)e  the  Greek  grammar  of  Las- 
caris,  printed  at  Milan  m  1476.  Aldus^ 
in  addition  to  his  other  merits,  is 
justly  celebrated  for  having  first  pro- 
duct beautiful  and  correct  editions  of 
Greek  works.  Printing  in  Hebrew  was 
first  executed  by  Soncmo,  in  Milan,  in . 
1482.  The  Pentateuch  was  printed  there 
this  year.  The  first  Polyglott  bible,  in . 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ohaldee,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  was  printed  at  Genoa  in  1516,  bv 
Pormo.  Aldus  seems  to  have  planned,, 
and  even  to  have  l^egun  to  execute,  a 
Polyglott  bible,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin.  There  is  one  specimen  page,  in 
folio,  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Library  at 
Paris. 

Till  1476  or  1480,  the  tiUes  of  books 
were  printed  on  separate  leaves.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  blanks  were  left  for 
initial  letters,  which  wero  afterwards 
filled  up  by  the  illuminators ;  but  this 
trade  did  not  long  survive  the  invention 
of  printing.  Divisions  into  sentences 
were  seldom  made;  the  orthography 
varied  much ;  punctuation  was  confined 
to  the  colon,  period,  and  an  oblique 
stroke.  This  is  supplied  to  have  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  imitate  manuscripts 
as  near  as  possil>le.  Aldus  added  the 
semicolon ;  notes  of  interrogation  and 
admiration  were  not  used  till  long  after- 
wards. The  paper  was  very  thick  and 
solid;  this,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
vellum,  were  the  result  of  the  desire  to 
imitate  manuscripts.  It  is  known,  be* 
sides,  that  at  that  period  the  disproportion 
l)etween  the  price  of  paper  and  vellum 
was  not  nearly  so  great  as  at  present 
Very  early  printed  books  are  also  dia- 
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tingruished  by  their  numerous  and  dffi- 
cult  abbreviations,  by  the  absence  of 
signatures  and  catch- words,  and  of  the 
pnnter's  name,  place,  and  date ;  when 
mserted,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Signatures,  however,  were  used  in  1472 
and  1474  ;  and  catch- words,  which  ap- 
pear in  manuscripts  of  the  elevenm 
century,  were  first  used  in  printini;,  by 
Spira,  at  Venice,  about  the  same  tmie, 
Tliey  are  at  present  little  used,  either  on 
the  continent  or  in  Biitain. 

Chapter  V. 

Life  o/VfiLLiAM  Caxton. 

William  Caxton  was  bom  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  as  he  himself  tells  us ; 
in  what  part  of  it,  and  m  what  year,  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  about  tlie 
year  1412.  Of  the  rank  or  employment 
of  his  parents  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
His  father  came  to  London,  and  resided 
with  his  son,  in  Westminster,  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  fame,  as  a  printer. 
There  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age» 
in  1480.  It  may  be  presumed  that  his 
parents  were  in  good  circumstances 
from  the  education  they  gave  him,  and 
the  business  to  which  they  put  him.  At 
(his  period  learning  of  aU  kinds  was  at 
It  much  lower  ebb  in  England  than  in 
most  of  the  continental  states  of  Europe ; 
in  consequence,  principally,  of  the  civil 
wars  in  which  the  nation  was  embroiled, 
the  habits  of  restlessness  thus  produced, 
and  the  constant  pre-occupation  of  men's 
time  and  thoughts  in  promoting  the  cause 
th^  espoused,  and  in  protecting  their  lives 
and  property.  Under  uiese  circumstances 
the  most  plain  and  common  education 
was  often  neglected.  Caxton's  parents, 
however,  performed  tiieir  duty  to  him : 
*•  I  am  bounden,**  he  says,  "  to  pray  for 
my  father  and  mother's  souls,  that,  in 
my  youth,  sent  me  to  school,  by  which, 
by  the  sufferance  of  Crod,  I  get  my 
living,  I  hope  truly."  When  ne  was 
al>out  fifteen  or  sateen,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  William  Large,  a  consi- 
derable mercer,  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  afterwards  sheriff  and  majror.  The 
name,  mercer,  was  given  at  this  time  to 
general  merchants,  trading  in  all  kinds 
of  goods.  After  he  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, Caxton  took  up  his  freedom 
m  the  Mercers*  Company,  and  became 
a  citizen  of  London,  xhat  he  conducted 
himself  while  an  apprentice,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  master,  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  circumstance,  that  he 
was  left  in  his  will,  in  1441,  a  legacy  of 


twenty  masks,  or  13/.  6«.  Sd^  2l  consi^ 
derable  sum  in  those  days,  when  the 
usual  price  of  wheat  was  5«.  4d,  a  quar*> 
ter ;  malt,  4«.  the  quarter ;  and  a  pair 
of  plough  oxen  could  be  pundiased  for 
about  1/.  3s, 

In  what  manner  he  onpbyed  himself 
from  the  expiration  of  nis  apprentice^ 
ship,  till  he  went  abroad,  is  not  known; 
bu^  that  he  did  not  go  abroad  tifl 
some  years  afterwards,  a  comparison  of 
dates  will  render  aj^arent  He  was 
bom  about  1412;  he  could  not  have 
been  more  than  sixteen  when  put 
apprentice;  so  that  his  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  must  have  expired  in  the 
year  1435.  Tlie  opinion,  tha^ore,  that 
he  went  into  the  Low  Countries  on  the 
termination  of  his  apprenticeship  is  not 
correct,  as  he  did  not  leave  England  tfll 
1442,  the  year  after  he  received  the 
legacy. 

In  what  capacity  or  for  what  purpose 
he  left  England,  we  are  ignorant; — 
probably  as  a  merchant,  either  on  his 
own  account,  or  as  agent  for  some  other 
merchant  He  informs  us  that  he  con- 
tinued for  the  most  part  in  the  countries 
of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
Zealand,— all  at  this  time  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  in  this  part  of  Europe, 
whose  friendship  and  alHance  were 
anxiously  sought  for  by  the  kings  of 
PVance  and  England. 

In  the  year  1464,  he  was  appointed 
by  Edward  IV.  ambassador,  along  with 
Richard  Whetenhall,  •*  to  continue  and 
confirm  a  treaty  of  conunerce  with 
Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  form  a  new  treaty."  In  the 
commission,  which  is  given  in  Rymer's 
Fcedera,  they  are  styled  ambassadors 
and  special  deputies ;  and  full  powers 
to  treat  are  given  to  either,  or  both  of 
them.  The  Low  Countries  were  at  this 
period  the  great  mart  of  Europe,  in 
which  were  to  be  purchased,  at  all  times, 
and  in  great  abundance,  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  most  parts  of  the  world. 
TVeaties  of  commerce  between  England 
and  them  were  frequently  made  and 
broken ;  and  it  requii^  not  only  consi- 
derable knowledge  in  commercial  affairs, 
and  in  the  relative  commercial  wants 
and  advantages  of  the  two  countries,  but 
also  a  sound  judgment,  and  much  cir- 
cumspection and  prudence,  to  make  or 
renew  them.  Merchants  seem  to  have 
been  generally  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conjecture 
that  Caxton's  character  and  experience. 
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«s  ft  merchant,  and  his  long  residence 
in  the  N«therlimds,  pointed  him  out  as 
a  fit  person  for  this  embassy. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  the 
most  magnificent  prince  of  his  age :  his 
«ourt,  one  of  the  most  pK>lished ;  and  his 
fondness  for  the  expiring  customs  of 
^ividry,  and  far  literature,  equally  great 
mnd  influential.  In  the  prologue  to  a 
book  of  the  whole  life  of  Jason,  trans- 
lated under  the  protection  of  King  £d- 
wutl,  Caxton  thus  describes  the  cham- 
ber of  this  prince,  in  his  castle  of 
Hesdein,  in  Artois.  It  ought  to  be 
premised,  that  Philip  had  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
JTeece.  "  But,  well  wote  I,  that  the 
noble  Duke  Philip,  first  founder  of 
this  said  order,  did  do  maken  a 
chamber  in  the  castle  of  Hesdein, 
wherein  was  craftily  and  curiously  de- 
painted,  the  conquest  of  the  Gfolden 
Fleece,  by  the  said  Jason;  in  which 
chamber  1  have  been,  and  seen  the  said 
history  so  depainted;  and  in  remem- 
brance of  Medea,  and  of  her  cunning 
and  science,  he  had  do  make  in  the  said 
chamber,  by  subtil  engine,  that,  when 
he  woidd,  it  should  seem  that  it  light- 
ened, and  after,  thunder,  snow,  and 
rain,  and  all  within  the  said  chamber,  as 
oftimes,  and  when  it  should  please  him, 
which  was  all  made  for  his  singular 
pleasure.** 

During  his  residence  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries he  acquired  or  perfected  his  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  ^ned 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Flemish  or 
Dutch  (as  appears  by  his  translation  of 
Reynard  the  Fox  from  the  latter) ;  im- 
bibied  his  taste  for  literature,  and  passion 
for  romance,  and  made  himself  master 
Of  the  art  of  printing,  "  at  great  char8:e 
and  dispense,**  as  he  informs  us.  ilis 
passion  for  romance  he  most  probably 
aerived  from  his  intimacy  with  Raoiu 
le  Fevre,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  with  Henry  Boulonger, 
canon  of  Lausanne.  The  former  of 
these  persons  was  the  author  of  the 
Romance  of  Jason,  and  of  the  Recueill 
of  the  Histories  of  Troy,  both  of  which 
were  afterwards  translated  and  printed 
by  Caxton ;  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  latter  he  translated,  compiled,  and 
printed,  *  The  History  and  Lyf  of  the 
most  Noble  and  Christian  Prince 
Charles  the  Great,  Kyng  of  Vienna  and 
Emperor  of  Rome.' 

In  June,  1467,  Philip  Duke  of  Bur^ 
gundy  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Charles.  A  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween this  prince  and  Maiy|;aret,  sistarto 


Edward  IV.,  was  at  thfe  time  negotiatinrv 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  deaSi 
of  Philip :  the  marriage,  however,  took 

5 lace  a  year  afterwards,  on  the  3d  of 
une,  1468.  Caxton  was  appointed  to  a 
situation  in  the  household  of  the  duchess* 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
but  in  what  capacity,  or  with  what 
salary,  is  not  known.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  on  familiar  terms  with 
Margaret,  and  not  to  have  been  much 
occupied.  For  he  informs  us,  that  in 
1469  he  began  translating  the  Histories 
of  Troy,  of  his  friend  lUoul  le  Fevre, 
in  Bruges,  continued  it  at  Ghent,  and 
finished  it  at  Cologne  ;  he,  however, 
laid  the  translation  aside  for  some 
time.  "  In  1469,"  he  says,  **  having  no 
great  charge  or  occupation,  and  wishing 
to  eschew  sloth  and  idleness — ^which 
is  mother  and  nourisher  of  vices-* 
having  good  leisure,  being  at  Cologne, 
I  set  about  finishing  the  translation. 
When,  however,  I  remembered  my 
simpleness  and  imperfections  in  French 
and  English,  I  fell  in  despair  of  my 
works,  and  after  I  had  wntten  5  or  6 
quairs,  purposed  no  more  to  have  con- 
tinued therein  ;  and  the  quairs  laid 
apart ;  and  in  two  years  after  laboured 
no  more  in  this  work :  till  in  a  time  it 
fortuned  Lady  Margaret  sent  for  me  to 
speak  with  her  good  Grace  of  divera 
matters,  among  the  which  I  let  her 
have  knowledge  of  the  foresaid  begin* 
ning.  "  The  Duchess,'*  he  adds, "  found 
default  in  myne  English,  which  she 
commanded  me  to  amend,  and  to  con*- 
tinue  and  make  an  end  of  the  residue, 
which  command  I  durst  not  disobey.'* 
The  Duchess  rewarded  him  liberally  for 
his  labour.  In  his  prologue  and  epilogue 
to  this  work,  he  mentions  that  his  eyes 
are  dimmed  with  over  much  looking  on 
the  white  paper ;  that  his  courage  was 
not  so  prone  and  ready  to  labour  as  it 
had  been ;  and  that  age  was  creeping  on 
him  daily,  and  enfeebling  all  his  body  ; — 
that  he  had  learnt  and  practised  at  great 
charge  and  dispense  to  ordain  the  said 
book  in  print ;  and  not  written  with  pen 
and  ink,  as  other  books  be. 
The  translation  of  the  Recueill  was 

Eublished  at  Cologne  in  1471  ;  but  he 
ad  printed  there,  at  least,  two  works 
before  that ;  the  original  of  the  Recueill 
— a  work  unknown  to  German  biblio- 
graphers— in  1464-7 ;  and  the  oration 
of  John  Russel,  on  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  bemg  created  a  knight  of  the 
garter  in  1469.  The  existence  of  this 
was  unknown  till  the  year  1807,  when 
it  was  discovered  at  the  sale  €^  Mr 
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Brand's  books.  No  other  book  printed 
by  Caxton  at  Cologne  has  been  disco- 
Tcred ;  but  that  he  printed  there  Bar- 
tholomeas  de  Proprietatibus  Renun,  is 
plain  from  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  This 
successor  of  Caxton  printed,  in  1494, 
Trevisa*s  translation  of  Bartholomeus ; 
and  in  his  proeme  he  requests  his 
readers  "to  remember  the  soul  of 
William  Caxton,  first  printer  of  this 
boke  in  Latin  tongue  at  Cologne  ;*'  this 
is  the  only  instance  of  Caxton*s  hav- 
ing printed  a  Latin  work,  and  would 
seem  to  imply  some  knowledge  of  that 
language. 

It  is  supposed,  that  he  returned  to 
England  about  the  year  1472,  and 
brought  with  him  the  unsold  copies  of 
the  translation  of  the  RecueilL  His  first 
patron  was  Thomas  Milling,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  held  the  ablK>tship  of  St. 
Peter's,  Westminster,  in  commendam. 
Caxton  took  up  his  residence  and  esta- 
blished his  prmting-office,  either  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey, 
or  in  one  of  the  chapels  attached  to  it 

That  Caxton  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  England,  and  first  prac- 
tised it  here,  was*  never  doubted  till 
the  year  1642:  a  dispute  arose,  at  this 
time,  between  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners and  some  persons,  respecting  a 
patent  for  printine;  the  case  was  for- 
mally argued ;  andintlie  course  of  the 
pleadings,  Caxton  was  proved,  incontes- 
ta'oly,  to  have  been  the  first  printer  in 
England.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  a 
book  was  discovered  in  the  public  library 
at  Cambridge,  the  date  of  which  was 
Oxford,  1468.  The  probability  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  date  of  this  book  is  incor- 
rect, and  that  it  should  have  been  1478, 
not  1468  ;  this  is  inferred  from  its  being 
printed  with  separate  fiisile  metal  types, 
very  neat  and  beautiful,  fi-om  the  regu- 
larity of  the  page  and  the  appearance  of 
signatures;  and,  moreover,  fi-om  the 
fact,  that  no  other  production  issued 
from  the  Oxford  press  till  eleven  years 
after  1468,  it  bemg  highly  improbable 
that  a  press  connected  with  a  university 
should  have  continued  so  long  unem- 
ployed. But,  even  granting  that  the 
date  is  accurate,  and  that  the  book  was 
printed  in  1468,  six  years  before  the 
«xecution  of  any  work  by  Caxton,  the 
merit  of  Caxton,  and  the  obligations  of 
this  country  to  him,  are.  but  little 
lessened  by  thb  circumstance. 

Frequent  and   unprofitable  disputes 

nave  arisen,  at  different  times,  and  on 

various  occasions,    respecting  original 

^eries  and  inventions.    He,  who 


first  nnfcdds  and  demonstrates  a  grand 
and  important  principle,  or,  by  hit 
skill,  penetration,  and  labour,  suc- 
ceeds in  Implying  a  known  power  to  new 
porposes  of  benefit  to  mankind,  may 
excite  our  admiration  for  his  genius  or 
his  knowledge ;  but  if,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  nien*s  minds 
not  being  ripe  and  prepared,  or  from 
a  combination  of  untoward  and  un« 
favourat^  events,  or  from  any  othcor 
cause,  dependent  on  himself  or  not, 
his  ducovery  or  invention,  of  whatever 
nature  it  may  be,  dies  with  him,  or  is 
barren  and  unproductive,  without  shed« 
ding  its  light  or  influence  on  his  con- 
temporaries and  future  ages,  we  must 
withhold  from  him  our  gratitude  and 
sense  of  obligation,  and  reserve  them 
for  the  man  to  whom  we  can  trace  the 
benefits  we  enjoy. 

The  common    opinion  is,    that  the 
*  Game  of  Chess*  was  the  first  book 
printed  by  Caxton  at  Westminster :  Mr. 
Dibdin,  however,  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  the  Romance  of  Jason  was  the  earliest 
specimen  of  his  press  in  England.  These 
are  supposed  to  have  be^  printed  in 
1474;  this  date  is,  indeed,  specified  in 
the  '  Game  of  Chess,*  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  signifies  the  year  when  it  was 
written,  or  that  in  which  it  was  printed* 
This  book  was    dedicated  to  Geoi^e 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  oldest  surviv- 
ing brother  of  King  Edward.     Caxton 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII., 
and  his  son.  Prince  Arthur,  as  well  as 
of  Edward  and  his  brother ;  some  of 
the  nobility  also  encouraged  him.  Whe- 
ther their  patronage  and  encouragement 
displayed    themsdves    in   a   substan- 
tial and  profitable  manner,  we  do  not 
learn,  but  he  himself  was  indefatigable 
in  cultivating  this  new  art    Besides  the 
labour  necessarily  attached  to  his  press,  he 
translated  not  fewer  than  five  thousand 
closely  printed  folio  pages,  though  well 
stricken  in  years.    From  the  colophon 
of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition  of  the 
Vitas  "ratrum,  1495,  it  appears  that  this 
book  was  translated  out  of  French  into 
English  by  William  Caxton,  of  West- 
minster, late  dead,  and  that  he  finished 
it  *'  at  tlie  last  day  of  his  life.*'    The 
productions  of  his  press  amount  to  sixty- 
four.    Of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
works,  either  from  the  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  them,  from  the  insight  they 
give  into  his  life  and  character,  or  into 
uie  manner  of  the  times,  or  from  the  si)e- 
cimens  they  afPord  of  his  talents  and  In- 
formatu>n,  we  shall  give  a  short  account, 
arranging  them  in  chronological  order* 
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'Dictes  and  Saving    of  the    Phi- 
losophers.*   This  is  the  first  book 
1477.  printed  by  Caxton  with  the  year 
and   place   specified.      It   was 
translated  from  the  French  by  Antony 
Woodville,  Ear!  of  Rivers.    This  noble- 
man had  left  out  some  strictures  on 
women,  which    were  in  the   original 
FVench  ;  these  Caxton  translated  and 
added  as  an  appendix  in  three  additional 
;.eaves ;  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  he 
^ves  the  following  statement     Lord 
Rivers  had  desired  him  to  look  over  the 
translation,  and  to  correct  it    Caxton 
observed  that  the  Dictes  of  Socrates  on 
Women  were  not  there,  and  indulged  in 
many  conjectures  respecting  the  reason 
of  their  omission.     He  supposed  that 
some  fair  \sdy  had  used  her  influence 
with  his  lord^ip,  or  that  he  was  courting 
some  fair  lady  at  the  time,  or  that  he 
thought  Socrates  said  more  than  what 
was  true,  or  that  these  Dictes  were  not 
in  his  lordship^s  copy :  "  or  else  perad- 
venture  that  the  wmd  had  blown  over 
the  leaf  at  the  time  of  the  translation." 
As,  however,  his  lordship  had  giv^n  him 
permission  to  correct  the  translation, 
Caxton  thought  he  should  not  be  going 
beyond  due  limits  if  he  added  these 
Dictes.    But,  he  tells  us,  '*  I  did  not 
presume  to  put  and  set  them  in*  my  said 
iord*s  book,  out  in  the  end  apart,  in  the 
rehearsal  of  the  works,  that  Ix)rd  Rivers, 
or  any  other  person,  if  they  be  not  pleased, 
may  with  a  pen  erase  it,  or  else  rend  the 
leaf  out  of  the  book,  humbly  beseeching 
my  said  lord  to  take  no  displeasure  on 
me  so  presuming.**    He  then  requests 
the  reader  to  lay  the  blame  on  Socrates, 
not  on  him.*   Inrom  his  insertion  of  these 
strictures  on  women,  which  are  not  the 
most  courtly,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
he  was  a  womanhater ;  but  that  he  was 
not  so,  appears  from  some  of  his  pro- 
logues,   especially    from    that    to    the 
•  Knight  of  the  Tower/    This  work  he 
was  requested  to  translate  and  print  by 
*'  a  noble  lady,  who  had  brought  forth 
many  noble  and  fair  daughters,  which 
were  virtuously  nourished  and  learned.** 
'  The  Moral  Proverbs  of  Christina,  of 
Pisa.*     The  same  year  Caxton 
1478.   began   to   print  a  work   called 
Cordyael,'  but  he  did  not  finish 
printing  it,  or  at  least  it  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1480.    It  does  not  appear  that 

•A  maaaseriptof  Lord  Riren't  trMulatipnof  thb 
work,  with  an  illQiniiiaiioa  repreMntin;  him  intxo- 
daciof  Caxton  to  Edward  IV.,  his  oaeen,  and  tho 
prince,  it  preaerred  in  the  Archbisnop  of  Canter* 
»nxf»  librarjr,  at  Lamb«th  Palace. 


any  other  work  came  frt>m  his  press 
during  this  interval  These  two  books 
were  also  translations  from  the  French, 
by  Caxton's  patron.  Lord  Rivers.  Of 
the  political  life  of  this  accomplished  and 
amiable  nobleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who,  in  that  a^,  promoted  the 
cause  of  literature  in  this  country, — this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak :  his  dreadful 
catastrophe  is  well  known. 

•'  Hirer*,  Vangfaan,  and  Gray, 
Ere  this,  lie  shorter  by  the  head  at  Pomfret.'* 

Caxton  ^ves  the  following  account  of 
him  and  his  works.    "  The  noble  and 
virtuous  Lord  Anthoine,  Earl  Rivers, 
Lord  Scales  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
under  governor  to  my  Lord  Prince  of 
Wales,  notwithstanding  the  mat  labour 
and  charge  that  he  hath  haa  in  the  ser'- 
vice  of  the  King  and  of  the  said  Lord 
Prince,  as  well  in  Wales  as  in  England^ 
which  hath  be  to  him  no  little  tlwught 
and  business  both  in  sprrite  and  body,' 
as  the  fruit  thereof  experimentely  shew- 
eth ;  yet,  over  that,  f  enrich  his  virtuous 
disposicion,  he  hatti  put  him  in  devoyr, 
at  all  times,  when  he  might  have  a  leisure, 
which  was  but  startmele,  to  translate 
divers  works  out  of  French  into  EngHsh. 
Among  other  passed  through  mynhand; 
the  book  of  the  Wise  Sayings  or  Dictes 
of  Philosophers,  and  the  wise  holsom 
Proverbs  of  Christine  of  Pisa,  set  in 
metre.    Over  that,  he  hath  made  divers 
balads  agenst  the  seven  dedly  synnes. 
Furthermore,  he  took   upon   him  the 
translating  of  this  present  work,  named 
Cordyale,  trusting  ttiat  both  the  redera 
and  the  hearers  thereof  should  know 
themself  hereafter  the  better,  and  amend 
their  lyving.**    These  ballads  are  sup- 
posed to  w  lost ;  but  John  Rouse,  of 
Warwick,  a  contemporary  historian,  has 
preserved  a  short  poem  of  the  Earl. 
Rouse  seems  to  have  copded  it  from 
his  handwriting ;  it  was  written  during 
his  confinement  in  Pomfret  Casfle,  a 
short  time  before  his  death  in  1483 ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Percy  justly  remarks,  "gives 
us  a  fine  picture  of  the  composure  and 
steadiness  with  which  this  stout  Ead 
beheld  his  approaching  fate.*** 

In  this  year  (1480)  also,  Caxton  j^ted 
his  Chronicle,  and  his  Description  of 
Britain  which  is  usually  subjoined  to  it. 
These  were  very  popular,  having  been  re- 
printed four  times  tit  this  century ^  (twice, 
however,  without  the  Description ;)  and 
seven  times  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

•  It  ia  printed  in  Percj'f  ReUqnee  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.  roL  ii.  p.  i4  i  •tkd  m  Ritaon't  An- 
cient Song«,  p.  87. 
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•  The  Mtrror  of  the  World;  •  Heynard 
the  Fox;  from  the  Dutch,  *  Tully 

1481.  on  Old  Age;  *  Tully  on  Friend- 
ship; and  *  (Jodfrey  of  Boulogne,' 

:ti|>peared  tWs  year.    The  two  Treatises 

of  Tully  were  translaited  by  John  Uptoft, 

JEari  of  Woroesrter*. 

This  year  Caxton  published  the  *  Poly- 

chronicon;  from  the  English  ver- 

1482.  sion  of  John  of  Trevisa,mK)  trans- 
lated it  from  the  Latin  of  Higden. 

It  is  a  large  volume,  and  seems  to  have 
been  intended  by  Caxton  as  a  helpmate  to 
lus  Chronide.  The  printing  must  have 
^Kscupied  him  the  whole  year,  as  no 
otlier  publication  came  from  his  press  in 
1482.  Besides  printing  it,  however,  he 
added  an  eighth  book,  bringing  the  his- 
tory down  from  1367  to  1460 ;  "  because,*' 
he  says,  "  men,  whiles  in  this  time  ben 
oblivious  and  lightly  forgotten,  many 
i^ngs  deygne  to  be  put  in  memory  ;  t^nd 
also  there  cannot  be  founden  in  these 
days  but  few  that  wryte  in  their  Tegys- 
ters  such  things  as  daily  happen  and 
falL"  He  was  also  obliged  to  take  the 
trouble  of  altering  many  parts  of  Tre- 
visa*s  language;  for,  though  only  124 
years  had  elapsed,  many  words  were 
quite  obsolete  and  miintelli^ble.  This, 
Caxton  particular^  notices  m  the '  Poly- 
chronicon ;'  and  at  greater  length  in  the 
f ollowin^curious  passage  in  the  preface 
to  his  '  Kneid,'  a  work  from  his  press, 
that  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

"  After  divers  wotks,  made,  trans- 
lated, and  atchieved,  having  no  work  in 
hand,  I,  sitting  in  my  study,  where  as 
lay  many  divers  pamphlets  and  books,  it 

.  *  TUa  nobleman  ^KNMMed  treat  taknts,  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  cCevoted  hii  parse  and 
leitnre  time  to  the  parcbaee  of  booKs,  and  the  pro- 
aDotioD  and  eneoarafement  of  literature.  Horace 
Walpole  remaxlu,  that  whatever  dispntes  there  may 
tre  about  his  titles  in  the  state,  there  is  no  donbt  but 
lie  was  ancientlf  at  the  head  of  literature,  and  m 
nasterir  an  orator,  that  he  drew  tears  from  the  erea 
«f  Poi>e  Pius  IL  (the  celebrated  Eneas  Sylvias^  when 
lie  visited  Rome,  throngh  a  curiosity  of  seeuir  the 
Vatican  library.  (On  his  return  to  Eni^nd,  he 
presented  books  to  the  Library  at  Oxford,  which  had 
oost  himSOO  marks,  upwards  of  390/.— a  larresom  at 
thi^  period.^  His  fononess  for  literature,  and  perhapa 
his  political  opinions,  both  beinjr  sealous  Yorkiste, 
Itrourht  him  acquainted  with  Caxton.  When  £d- 
irara  IV.  was  oblired  to  abandon  his  kingdom  in 
order  to  save  his  llf^  In  October,  1470,  the  Earl  qC 
Worcester  was  taken  and  beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  on 
the  15th  of  that  month.  Caxton  speaks  in  warm  and 
affectionate  lang nan  of  him.  **  In  his  time,**  he 
aavs,  **  he  flowerea  in  vertue  and  cunning,  and  to 
wnom  he  knew  none  lyke  among  the  Lords  of  the 
Temporalty  in  science  and  moral  vertue.'*  Again : 
**  O,  good  blessed  Lord  God  I  what  grete  loes  was  it 
of.  that  noble,  vertuous,and  well-disposed  lord;  and 
what  worship  had  he  at  Rome  in  the  presence  of  our 
holy  fader,  the  Pope  ;  and  so  in  all  other  places  unto 
hig  deth ;  at  which  deth,  every  man  that  was  there 
might  lem  to  die,  and  Uke  his  detbpaticntlye." 


happened  that  to  ttyhaxid  came  « little 
book,  in  FVench,  which  late  was  trans- 
lated out  of  Latin,  bv  some  noble  deric 
of  Prance,  which  book  is  named  *  Eneid,' 
as  made  in  Latin  by  that  noble  person  and 
great  derk,  Virgd,  which  book  I  saw 
over,  and  read  therein.  (He  then  d«- 
scnbes  the  contents.)  In  which  book  I 
had  great  pleasure  by  cause  of  the  fair 
and  honest  terms,  and  words,  in  French* 
whidi  I  never  saw  tofore  like,  ne  none 
80  pleasant  nor  so  well  ordered :  whidi 
book  as  me  seemed  should  be  much 
requisite  to  noble  men  to  see,  as  well  for 
the  doquenoe  as  histories;  and  when  I 
had  advised  me  in  this  said  book,  I 
deliberated,  and  conduded  to  translate  it 
into  English,  and  forthwith  took  a  pen 
and  ink,  and  wrote  a  leaf  or  twain, 
which  I  oversaw  again,  to  correct  it ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  fair  and  stranffa 
terms  therein,  I  doubted  that  it  shoiud 
not  please  some  gentlemen,  which  late 
blamed  me,  saying,  that  in  my  transla- 
tions, I  had  over  curious  terms,  whk;h 
could  not  be  understand  of  common 
people ;  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and 
homely  terms  in  my  translations  ;  and 
fain  would  I  satisfy  every  man,  and  so 
to  do,  took  an  dd  book,  and  read  there^ 
in;  lud  certainly  the  English  was  so 
rude  and  broad,  that  I  could  not  well 
understand  it ;  and  also,  my  Lord  Abbc^ 
of  Westminster,  did  do  shew  to  me  late 
certain  evidences,  written  in  old  English, 
for  to  reduce  it  into  our  English,  now 
used;  and  certainly  it  was  written  in 
such  vrise,  that  was  more  Vke  to  Dutch 
than  to  English.  I  could  not  reduce^ 
nor  bring  it  to  be  understanden." 

Again :  "  Certainly  the  language  now 
used  varieth  far  from  tiiat  which  was 
used  and  spoken  when  I  was  bom ;  for 
we.  Englishmen,  been  borne  under  the 
dominadon  of  the  moone,  which  is  never 
stedfaste,  but  ever  wavering."  In  his 
time,  the  inhabitants  of  one  county 
hardly  understood  those  of  another 
"  The  most  quantity  of  the  people  un- 
derstand not  Latin  nor  FVench,  m  this 
royaumeofEnflrland.**  The  intermixture 
of  French  words  and  idioms,  of  course* 
was  most  prevalent  in  the  capital 
**  That  common  English,  that  is  spoken 
in  one  shyre  vaiyeth  from  another — ^in 
so  much  that  in  mydayes  happened* 
that  certain  merchants  were  in  a .  sl^p* 
in  Thamys,  for  to  have  sailed  over  the 
sea  to  Zealand ;  and,  for  lack  of  wind* 
they  tarried  att  Forland,  and  went  to 
land  for  to  refresh  them;  and  one  of 
them,  named  Sheffidd,  a  mercer,  came 
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info  an  "haw,  and  axed  for  mete,  and 
especially  he  axed  after  cgges ;  and  the 
^od  wyfe  answerdc,  that  she  conld 
-speke  no  Prenche,  and  the  merchant  was 
angry,  for  he  also  eouW  speke  no 
Tteiche,  but  would  have  had  egges,  and 
-she  understood  hhn  not.  And  then  aft 
last  anO^er  sard,  that  he  would  have 

rn.  Then  me  good  wyfe  sayd,  that 
understood  him  wdl*."  Caxton 
«eems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  pui- 
jsled  and  perplexed  about  ttie  language 
lie  shoula  use  m  his  translations ;  for, 
'while  some  advised  him  to  use  old  and 
homely  terms :  •*  Some  honest  and  great 
cierks,"  he  adds,  "  have  been  with  me, 
and  desired  me  to  write  the  most  curious 
terms  that  I  could  finde— -and  thus, 
betwixt  plsdn,  rude,  and  curious,  I  stand 
Bbashed."  There  can  be  no  doiM, 
however,  that  either  by  following  the 
advice  of  those  honest  and  great  clerks, 
or  from  his  long  residence  abroad— in 
his  translations,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
•*the  original  is  so  scrupulouslv  fol- 
lowed, that  they  afford  us  little  know- 
ledge of  our  own  language ;  though  the 
"words  are  En^h,  the  phrase  is  foreign.** 
Caxton  prmted  more  l)ooks  this  year, 
than  in  any  other.    Seven  bear 

1483.  this  date.     Among   them  were 
*  Gawin's    Confessio  Amantis  £ 

and  the  *  Golden  Legend.'  A  very  full 
and  particular  account  of  the  former  is 
given  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  *  Typogra- 
phical Antiquities,*  vol.  L,  p.  177 — 185. 
Caxton  informs  us,  that  the  printing  of 
the  •  Grolden  Legend'  made  him  "  half 
deq)erate  to  have  left  it,  and  to  have  laid 
it  apart;"  but  he  took  coinace,  and 
went  on,  when  the  Earl  of  Arundel  pro- 
mised to  take  a  number  of  copies,  and 
to  send  him  *'  a  buck  in  summer,  and  a 
doe  in  winter.** 
He  prmted  fbur  books,  of  which  two 
were  'iEsop ;'  and  the  •  Order  of 

1484.  Chivalry.'  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  has 
seen  and  examined  more  early  edi- 
tions of  iEsop,  in  different  languages, 
than  most  people,  considers  Caxton*s 
edition,  on  the  whole,  as  the  rarest  of  all 
Inose  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  Ma- 
jesty's copy  of  it,  he  adds,  is  the  only 
perfect  one  known.  In  the  *  Order  of 
Chivalry,'  which  he  translated  out  of 
French,  he  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the 
manners  of  his  age ;  and  at  the  same 

*  If  Caxton  u  correet  in  thii  ttorj,  the  langoan 
of  this  part  of  Kent  Tin  the  weald  of  which,  where  bo 
was  bom,  he  acknowledges  English  is  spoken  broad 
and  rode)  must  have  borrowed  the  word  for  egg  from 
the  Teatonic,  and  not  from  the  Anrlo-Saxon ;  oy,  be- 
ing the  Anglo>Sazon,  and  ei  the  German,  for  an  egg* 


time  laments,  in  strenff  and  1 
guafi:e,  the  decline  of  ch 


rlan- 


kni^its  of  England,  whwe  is  the  custom 
and  usa^  of  noMe  chivi^  that  was 
used  in  those  days.  What  do  you  now, 
but  go  to  the  baynes  (baths,)  and  i^ay 
at  dyse ;  and  some,  not  well  advysed, 
me  not  honest  and  good  rule  agam  all 
order  of  knighthode.  Leve  this — ^leve 
it !  and  read  the  noble  volumes  of  St 
Oraal,  of  Lancek)t,  of  Galaad,  of  Trys- 
tram,  of  Perseforest,  of  Percival,  of 
€ravaine,  and  many  more.  There  shall 
ye  see  manhode,  curt^,  and  gentleness. 
And  look  in  latter  days  of  the  noble 
actes  sith  the  Conquest;  as  in  King 
Richard  dayes,  Cuer  de  Lion ;  Ed- 
ward I.  and  III,  and  his  noble  sones ; 
Syr  Robert  Knowles,  &c.  Rede  FVois- 
sart  Also,  l)diold  that  noble  and  victo- 
rious King  Hary  the  Fifttie.  I  would 
demand  a  question,  if  I  should  not  dis- 
plese :  ^  How  many  knyghtes  ben  ther 
now  in  England,  that  have  th'  use  and 
th'  exercise  of  a  kny^hte.  That  is  to 
wit,  that  he  knoweth  ms  horse,  and  his 
horse  him.  I  suppose,  an  a  due  serche 
sholde  be  made,  there  sholde  be  many 
founden  that  lacke.  The  more  pyte  is, 
I  would  it  pleased  ovff  soverayne  lord, 
that  twyse  or  thryce  a  year,  or  as  the 
lest  ones,  he  wold  do  cry  justes  of  pics, 
to  th'  ende,  that  every  knyghte  sholde 
have  hors  and  barneys,  and  also  the 
use  and  craft  of  a  knyghte ;  and  also  to 
tomay  one  agtdnst  one,  or  two  against 
two,  and  the  best  to  have  a  piys — a  diar 
mond  or  jewels,  such  as  shoula  plese  the 
prynce.*' 

Caxton,  probably,  like  most  other 
persons  when  they  become  old,  regaitled 
the  manners  of  youth  as  much  worse 
than  they  were  in  nis  early  days.  We 
must  make  allowance  for  this  foiling, 
in  reading  his  Picttu*e  of  London, 
and  its  youthful  inhabitant.  "  I  have 
known  it  in  my  young  age  much  more 
wealthy,  prosperous  and  richer,  than  it 
is  at  uiis  day;  and  the  cause  is,  that 
there  is  almost  none  that  intendeth  to 
the  commonweal,  but  only  every  man 
for  his  singular  profit"  And,  in  another 
place,  "  I  see  that  the  children  that  ben 
borne  within  the  said  citye  encrease  and 
proufitte  not  like  their  f aders  and  olders : 
but  for  moste  parte,  after  that  they  hen 
coming  to  their  perfite  years  of  discre- 
tion and  ripeness  of  age,  how  well  that 
their  faders  have  left  to  them  grete 
quantity  of  goods,  yet  scarcely  amonge 
ten,  two  thryye.  O  blessed  Lord,  when  I 
remember  this  I  am  all  abashed ;  I  can- 
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not  juge  the  came ;  but  fayrer,  ne  wiser, 
ne  bet  bespoken  children  in  th^re  youth 
ben  no  wher  then  ther  ben  in  London ; 
but  at  their  full  typing  there  is  no  car- 
nel,  no  good  com  founden,  but  chaffe 
for  the  most  parte.'* 

In  1485,  his  press  was  entirely  occu- 
pied with  romances.  The  first  was 
•  Morte  Arthur,  the  Liff  of  King  Ar- 
thur  of  the  Noble  Knyghts  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  in  the  end  the  dolorous  Deth 
of  them  alL'  This  had  been  translated 
from  the  French,  by  Sir  Thomas  Mallery, 
knight ;  and  Caxton  printed  it  from  the 
MS.  It  is  a  magnificent  volume,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  him  seven 
months.  2.  The  History  of  Charle- 
magne, already  mention^],  as  having 
been  compiled  and  translated  firom  two 
French  books,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Henry  Boulonger,  canon  of  Lausanne. 
Only  one  more  was  printed  by  him  this 
year—*  The  Storye  of  the  right  noble, 
ri^ht  valiant,  and  worthy  Knirfit  Parys ;' 
this  also  he  translated  from  the  French. 
In  the  year  1486,  his  press  seems  to 
have  been  idle;  at  least  none  of  his 
works  bear  this  date:  and  in  1487,  only 
one  book  appeared,  entitled, '  The  Book 
of  Good  Manners.'  The  original  French, 
from  which  he  ti-anslated  it,  he  informs 
us,  was  given  to  him  by  a  special  friend  oi 
his,  a  mercer  of  London*.  In  1488  no 
books  appeared.  In  1489  Caxton  pub- 
lished four,  of  which  *  The  Fait  of  Armes 
and  Chivalry'  was  one.  "This  was 
ddlvered  to  me,  William  Caxton,  by 
the  most  Chrystin  King  and  redoubted 
Prince,  my  natural  and  sovereign  lord, 
Kyng  Henry  the  7th,  Kyng  of  England 
and  of  France,  in  his  palace  of  West- 
mestie,  the  23  day  of  Janyure,  the  4th 
yere  of  his  regne:  and  desired  and 
willed  me  to  translate  this  said  boke, 
and  reduce  it  into  our  English  and 
natural  tongue,  and  to  put  it  in  im- 
prynte."  It  is  a  compilation  by  Chris- 
tine of  Pisa,  from  the  Military  Treatises 
of  Vegetius  Frontinas,  and  the  Arbre 
des  Battailles.  Another  book  printed 
this  year  was  the  *  Eneidos,'  translated 
from  the  French  ;  it  is  a  mere  compila- 
tion in  ptrose  of  the  principal  events 
recorded  in  Virgil's  poem,  and  has  no 
pretension  to  an  imitation  of  that  poet, 
m  any  one  respect    It  does  not,  there- 

*  The  mercers  of  Lond<m  s«em  to  hare  been  great 
•neoaragers  of  literature.  PreAzed  to  Wrnkjm  de 
Worde's  reprint  of  Caxton't  *  Poliehroaieon*  in  U9&, 
.  there  are  a  few  poetical  utansas,  in  which  one  Roger 
Tkoomjre,  a  mercer,  ii  pnuaed  for  ordering  and  en* 
conraging  the  printer  to  vadertakc  w  laSoriovt  * 
Jttionaaocc. 


fore,  deserve  the  contemptoons  and 
sarcastic  notice  taken  of  i^  by  Gawin 
Douglas,  in  the  preface  to  his  Scotch 
translation  of  Virgil.  Caxton's  work 
was  dedicated  to  Arthur,  eUest  son  of 
Henry  VII.  He  represents  himself  as  at 
this  time  well  stricken  in  years :  and  if  the 
date  usually  assigned  to  his  birth  (1412> 
be  accurate,  he  must  have  been  seventy- 
seven  years  okL  The  *  Doctrinne  of 
Sapience,'  also  published  in  1489,  is  the 
last  that  bears  a  date,  if  we  except  his 
edition  of  the  Statutes :  a  perfect  set  of 
these,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
till  the  death  of  Caxton  (1490—1)  have 
verv  recently  been  discovered.  Twenty- 
ei^ht  of  lus  known  publications  are 
without  dates.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  noticed  ;  a  few  of  the  remainder 
wj)!  supply  some  interesting  matter* 
Caxton  pnnted  Chaucer's  Canterbury^ 
Tales  twice;  each  edition  is  without 
date,  but  the  first  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of 
his  press.  Mr.  Warton  regards  it  as 
much  more  to  his  honour,  than  it  caa 
be  to  his  discredit,  that  he  printed  them 
very  incorrectly.  "  He  probablv  took 
the  first  manuscript  that  ne  could  pro- 
cure to  print  from,  and  it  happened 
unluckily  to  be  one  of  the  worst  m  aU 
respects  that  he  could  possibly  have 
met  with."  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
found  out  these  imperfections  and  errors^ 
he  began  a  second  edition  *'  for  to  satisfy 
the  author,  whereas  tofore,  by  inio- 
ranee,  I  had  erred  in  hurting  andde- 
famying  his  boke."  Caxton's  extreme 
and  conscientious  desire  to  fulfil  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  an  editor 
and  printer,  (and  he  acted  as  both,)  by 
giving  the  works  as  the  author  himse& 
wrote  them,  as  well  as  his  candour  and 
ingenuousness,  are  depicted  in  a  clear 
and  interesting  manner,  in  the  preface 
to  his  second  edition. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  this  poet,  and  to  have 
formed,  with  sound  judgment  and  good 
taste,  a  most  correct  and  precise  estimate 
of  the  peculiar  merits  of  ms  poetry.  As^ 
a  proof  ol  the  former,  we  may  mention^ 
that  Caxton,  at  his  own  expense,  pro-^ 
cured  a  lon^  epitaph  to  be  written  in 
honour  of  Chaucer.  This  was  inscribed 
on  a  tablet,  hung  on  a  pillar  near  the 
poet's  grave  in  the  south  aisle  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  following  remarict 
will  amply  justify  what  we  have  stiUed 
respecting  Caxton's  abilify,  fiilly  to  im- 
derstand,  and  thoroughly  to  relish,  the 
merits  and  beauties  of  Chaucer's  poetiy. 
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'*  We  ouffht  to  give  a  sinijpular  laud 
unto  Ihat  n(K>le  and  great  philosopher, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  which,  for  his 
ornate  writings  in  our  long,  may  well 
have  the  name  of  a  laureate  poet.  For, 
to  fore  that  he  embellished  and  oma^ 
and  made  fair  our  Eng^h,  in  this  ro- 
yaume  was  had  rude  speech  and  incon- 
grue,  as  yet  it  i^peareth  by  old  books, 
whidi,  at  thb  day,  ought  not  to  have 
place,  ne  be  compared  among  unto  his 
beauteous  volumes  and  ornate  writings, 
of  whom  he  made  many  books  and  tr^- 
tises  of  many  a  noble  history,  as  well  in 
jnetre  as  in  rhyme  and  prose :  and  then 
so  craftily  made,  that  ne  comprehended 
hie  mattere  in  short,  qmck,  and  high 
eentencee,eechewing perplexity;  casting 
caoay  the  chaff  of  eupermiity,  and  shew- 
dng  the  picked  grain  of  sentence,  uttered 
by  crafty  and  sugared  eloquence,^ 

And  speaking  of  Chaucer's  •  Book  of 
Fame,'  which  he  also  printed,  he  says, 
^'  Which  work,  as  me  seemeth,  is  craf- 
iily  made  and  digne  to  be  written  and 
Toiown  ;  for  he  toucheth  in  it  right  great 
wisdom  and  subtle  understanding ;  and 
eo  in  all  his  works  he  excelleth,  in  mine 
•opinion,  all  other  writers  inour English, 
Jot  he  writeth  no  void  words,  but  all  his 
matter  is  full  of  high  and  ^uick  sentence, 
to  whom  ought  to  be  pven  laud  and 
jpraiseforhis  noble  makittg  and  writing,** 

Chaucer's  translation  of  Boethius  was 
also  printed  by  Caxton,  without  date.  It 
is  altematel)r  m  Latin  and  English,  but 
the  former  is  not  given  entire ;  a  few 
verses  of  a  period  in  Latin  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  whole  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  English,  and  so  through  the 
whole  volume :  the  Latin  type  is  largo 
(Compared  with  the  English. 

A  curious  volume  was  printed  by 
Caxton,  about  the  period  when  the 
French,  which  had  hitherto  been  spoken 
almost  exclusively  at  court,  was  giving 
place  to  the  English  language ;  it  is  en- 
titled the  •  Book  for  Travellers;  It  con- 
tains  the  corresponding  terms  in  both 
languages,  for  those  things  most  com- 
monlv  talked  of  at  court,  especially  such 
w  relate  to  dress. 

We  have  already  stated  that  he  con- 
tinued hb  labours  as  a  printer  to  the 
very  last ;  he  seems  also  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
parish  of  St  Margaret,  Westminster,  in 
which  he  lived  and  died ;  since,  for  some 
years  before  his  death,  his  name  appears 
to  the  churchwardens*  accounts,  as  one 
of  the  parishioners  who  had  undertaken 
to  examine  their  details.    He  died  in 


1490—1,  was  buried  in  St.  Mar5;areffir, 
and  left  some  books  to  that  church. 

His  character  may  be  collected  from 
the  account  we  have  given  of  his  labours, 
and  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  his 
prefaces  ;  he  was  possess^  of  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment ;  steady,  per- 
8everin|3[,  active,  zealous  and  libenu  in 
his  services  for  that  important  art  whwh 
he  introduced  into  this  kingdom ;  labour- 
ing not  only  as  a  printer,  out  as  trans- 
lator and  editor.  It  has  been  objected 
that  he  was  too  much  given  to  admire 
and  print  romances ;  but  in  thb  he  only 

Eartook  of  the  spirit  of  the  age;  per- 
aps,  indeed,  it  survived  in  him  longer 
and  with  more  power,  than  in  most  of 
his  contemporaries ;  but  that  hb  love  of 
romance  did  not  blunt  hb  judgment  and 
taste  for  real  talent  is  evident  by  his 
printing  Chaucer's  works,  and  his  criti- 
cbms  on  them.  It  should  be  recollected, 
also,  that  in  the  selection  of  works  for 
the  press  he  was  necessarily  guided  by 
pubtic  opinion,  and  by  the  probability 
that  what  he  did  print  would  repay  him 
for  hb  laboiur  and  ex])ense.  The  remarks 
of  Gibbon  on  this  point  are  sensible  and 
candid.  '*  In  the  choice  of  his  authors, 
that  liberal  and  industrious  artist  was 
reduced  to  comply  with  the  vicious  taste 
of  his  readers,  to  gratify  the  nobles  with 
treatises  of  heraldry,  hawking,  and  the 
game  of  chess,  and  to  amuse  the  popu- 
lar credulity  with  romances  of  fabulous 
knights,  and  legends  of  more  fabulous 
saints.  The  father  of  printing  expresses 
a  laudable  desire  to  elucidate  the  nbtory 
of  hb  countiT,  but  instead  of  publishing 
the  Latin  Chronicle  of  Ralph  Higden, 
he  could  only  venture  on  the  Englbh 
version  by  John  de  Trevisa ;  and  hb 
complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
materiab  for  hb  own  continuation  of 
that  work,  sufficiently  attests,  that  even 
the  writers  which  we  now  possess  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  had 
not  yet  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the 
clobter."  If  we  reflect,  too,  on  the  state 
of  England  at  this  period,  that  he  estab- 
lished his  press  soon  after  the  murder  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  that  he  carried  on  his 
works  during  the  remauider  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward V.  and  Richard  III.,  when  the 
minds  of  those  most  likely  and  able  to 
encourage  him  were  seldom  free  from 
alfl^rm  for  their  ;own  safety,  their  time 
much  occupied,  and  their  means  neces- 
sarily reduced  by  the  distracted  and 
wasted  state  of  the  country ;  and  when 
little  attention  or  money  covld  be  spared 
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Inr  lifcerttore;  we  miut  give  CaxtoB 
ereat  credit  for  having  done  so  much ; 
te  having  in  the  nudst  of  confusion  p^- 
severed  in  his  labours,  and  succeededin 
estaUiahiog  the  art  of  printing  in  hia 
Battve  lam  That  EnMand  at  this 
period  was  much  behind  France  in  lite- 
xature,  b  proved  by  the  fact  that  Cazton 
was  obliged  to  luvve  recourse  to  the 
French  language  for  most  of  the  works 
whidi  he  printed.  He  thus,  it  may  be 
supposed,  employed  his  press  profitably 
to  nimselt  and  e«:tainly  with  advantage 
to  our  literature;  for,  as  Mr.  Warton 
truly  observes,  "  bad  not  the  French  tax- 
nished  him  those  materials,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Vitgil,  Ovid,  Cieero,  and  max^ 
other  good  writers,  would,  by  means  of 
his  press,  have  been  circulated  in  the 
English  tongue,  so  early  as  the  dose  of 
the  fifteentii  century.** 

There  was,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  no 
man  in  England,  whose  talents,  habits» 
ami  character,  were  so  well  fitted  to  in- 
troduce and  establish  the  art  of  printing 
as  those  of  William  Caxton:  to  have 
aucceeded  in  this  enterprise,  the  benefits 
of  which,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  we 
may  even  now  be  enjoying,  is  praise 
^ough ;  for  it  is  the  praise  of  navin^ 
been  a  useful  citizen  of  the  state  and 
member  of  society, — the  hi^iest  that 
man  can  bestow  or  receive.' 

Caxton's  printing  is  infenor,  in  many 
lespeets,  to  tne  printing  executed  on  the 
Qontinent  during  the  same  period.  The 
types  employed  in  the  latter  have  a 
squareness,  fineness,  and  brilliancy  not 
in  those  of  Caxton;  the  paper  and 
press- work  are  much  superior ;  me  order 
and  s^metrv  of  the  press-work  are 
qualities  which  ^^[qpear  in  very  few  of  his 
productions.  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
able  to  procure,  or  to  have  rejected,  the 
roman  letter,  even  after  it  had  been  em- 
ployed  with  excellent  effect  by  the  con- 
tinental printers.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Mr.  Dibdin  remarks,  **  whenever  we  meet 
with  good  copies  of  his  books,  his  tvpe 
has  a  bold  and  rich  effect,  which  renders 
their  perusal  less  painful  than  that  of 
many  fbreign  productions,  where  the 
angular  sharpness  of  the  letters  some- 
what dazzles  and  hurts  the  eye.**  His 
ink  is  of  an  inferior  quality ;  his  paper 
is  fine  and  ^ood,  resembm^  the  thin 
velliun  on  which  MSS.  were  then  gene- 
rally written;  his  letter  is  a  mixture  of 
secretary  and  Gothic,  also  resembling 
that  used  in  MS&.  at  that  period;  his 
leaves  are  seldom  numbered,  his  pages 
"'*ver.   When  the  impression  was  finilh- 


ed,  Caxton  revised  a  sm^  eopy,  and 
corrected  the  faults  wkh  red  inl:;  the 
copy  thus  corrected  was  then  given  to  m 
jiroper  person  to  correet  the  whole  im- 
pression ;  as  he  was  extremely  exacts 
this  operation  occasioned  him  mudi. 
troublesome  and  minute  labour. 

Chapibb  VI. 

Notices  oftome  other  Ptinters  in  Eng--^ 
land,  contemporary  with  Caxton,  or 
immediately  (rfterhim — Printing  in^ 
troduced  into  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
St.  Alton's,  York,  Southumrk,  Tavis- 
tock, Ipswich,  ^, — into  Scotland  amd 
Ireland. 

PaiNTisG-PRBSSBS  we«  set  up  in  Eng^ 
land  by  some  foreigners  and  natives^ 
before  Caxton's  death  In  1480  and 
1481,  John  Lettou,  a  foreigner,  printed  iix 
London.  He  is  said  to  have  come  over  to 
this  country  on  Caxton*s  invitation.  This^ 
however,  is  not  likely,  as  his  unskilfol* 
ness  is  such  that  Caxton  would  scarce^ 
have  invited  or  encouraged  such  a  Iraa. 
workman.  The  types  1^  employed  in 
the  only  two  books  he  is  known  to  have- 
printed  himself,  are  rude  and  brokou 
After  he  had  published  them,  he  waa 
taken  into  the  printing-ofBce  of  WiUiai& 
de  Machlinia — first,  it  is  supposed  as  a 
journeyman,  and  afterwards  as  a  partn^. 
Machlmia  also  was  a  foreigner ;  the  onj^ 
celebiify  that  can  attach  to  the  name  A 
these  partners,  arises  from  their  having^ 
printed  the  first  edition  of  '  Littleton** 
Tenures,*  in  a  small  fdio,  without  daiew 
Their  printing-office  was  near  All-HaL* 
lows  church;  their  lettar,  a  coarse 
Gothic  one.  The  partnership  was  oC 
very  short  continuance ;  for,  in  1483» 
Machlinia*s  name  alone  appears.  Wyn- 
k^  de  Worde  was  a  man  of  very  supe* 
nor  talents  and  skilL  He  was  a  native 
of  Lorraine,  and  came  into  England 
either  along  with  Caxton,  or  was  after- 
wards invited  by  him;  he  was  em- 
goyed  as  Caxton*s  assistant  till  his  death* 
e  continued  in  his  office,  as  his  succes- 
sor, till  between  the  years  1500  and  1502 ;. 
when  he  removed  nis  printing-office  to 
the  sign  of  the  Sun,  in  the  parish  of  St» 
Bride*s,  where  he  died  in  1534.  Soon 
after  he  began  business  for  himself, 
he  greatly  improved  the  art  by  cut- 
ting his  own  punches,  which  he  sunk, 
into  matrices,  and  casting  Ms  own  let- 
ter. His  books  are  remarkable  for  their 
neatness  and  elegance.  Four  hundred 
and  ei^t  are  known  to  have  beea 
printed  by  him.     His  edition  of  the 
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♦Polychroiuoon'  is  deemed  uncommooly 
well  executed.  Dr.  Dibdin  calls  it "  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  folio  volumes  of 
tiiat  skilful  artist:**  its  date  is  1495. 
^veral  grammarians  of  repute,  Stan- 
bridge,  Garlandea,  Whittinton,  Holt,  and 
Lilye,  lived  at  the  period  of  the  intro- 
dootion  of  printing  into  England;  and 
"Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  appears  to 
bave  been  a  man  of  good  education  as 
well  as  talents,  printed  some  of  their 
works.  He  printed  the  *  Accidence'  of 
Stanbridge,  **  in  Caxton's  house,  at 
Westminster.**    The  date  unknown.  His 

*  Vocabulary;  in  1500.  This  De  Worde 
Qcmlinued  to  republish  till  1532.    The 

*  MuUeirum  Vocabulorum  Equivocorum 
Xnterpiretatio,*  bv  Garlandea,  was  printed 
Iq  1500,  by  De  Worde,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  15 1 7.  He  also  printed  repeatedly 
the  grammatical  worics  of  Whittmton. 
Holt's  *  Lae  Puerorum,  or  Milk  for 
Children**  waft  printed  by  him  in  4to» 
wiU¥>ut  date.  No  impression  of  the 
grammar  of  Xitye  (but  which,  in  reality, 
was  drawn  up  by  several  persons,)  by 
Xh  Wovde»  or  in  Lilyes  lifetime,  has 
iMeo  discovered^  The  first  Greek  let- 
tes  used  in  England  are  found  in  a 
Gracomatical  Treatise  of  Whittlnton»  by 
]Pe  Worde»  in  1519 :  they  are  cut  out  oi 
wood.  We  have  gone  into  this  detailed 
mention  of  those  worics  chi^  in  order 
to  show  the  assistance  which  the  press 
vaa  already  giving  in  its  earliest  days, 
tp  demeolary  education.    '  Accidepces,* 

Lucidaries,*    *  Orchards    of   Words** 
Promptuams  for  little  Children,'  were 
published  in  great  numbers. 

RLchaxd  Pynson,  a  Norman  bv  birth» 
was  in  Caxton's  office.  He  canried  on  his 
business  from  1493  to  1 53 1 .  His  known 
productions  are  two  hundred  and  ten. 
He  styled  himself  King's  Printer ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  had  an^r  patent 
He  introduced  the  Roman  letter  into  this 
oouatry.  His  types  are  dear  and  good ; 
but  hi^  press- work  is  hardly  eqiud  to 
that  of  De  Worde.  Most  of  the  woi^ 
he  {)rinted  are  of  a  hi&rher  character  for 
merit  and  usefulness  man  those  either  of 
Caxton  or  De  Worde.  The  first  trea- 
tise on  arithmetic,  put^hed  in  this 
oountrjr,  was  printed  by  Pynson,  in  1522» 
4to,  *  Libri  4  de  arte  SupputandL*  It  was 
written  by  Cuthbert  Tonstall,  Bishop  of 
London,  one  of  the  best  mathematicians, 
as  well  as  general  scholars,  of  his  age* 
In  1499,  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Promp- 
torius  Puerorum'  came  from  Pynson's 
press.  He  was  a  voluminous  pnnter  of 
early  statutes ;  and  in  his  time  began  the 


publication  of  what  are  still  called  'Year 
Books.*  Soon  after  Caxton's  death  he 
printed  an  edition  of  tlie  'Canterbury 
Tales,*  and  in  1526,  reprinted  them 
with  a  collection  of  some  other  pieces  of 
Chaucer.  William  Jaques  was  con- 
temporary with  Pynson,  and  printed  in 
coi\)unction  with  him  the  acts  passed  in 
1503.  He  used  a  new  cut  English  let- 
ter, '*  equalling,  if  not  exceUing,  is 
beauty,  any  pr<3uced  by  modem  foun- 
dries.'* In  1530,  the  nrst  French  and 
English  Dictionar]^  C  Eclaircissemens  de 
la  Langue  Fran9oise')  was  published  by 
John  Hawkins.  No  other  work  from 
his  press  b  known. 

On  the  death  of  Pynson,  Thomas 
Berthelet  was  appointed  King's  Printer, 
by  a  patent,  the  earliest  that  has  been 
found.  He  dwelt  at  tl^  sign  of  Lucretia 
Romana,  Fleet-street.  Thomas  Godfray 
was  a  printer  at  the  same  time.  These 
printers  embarked  in  the  same  concerru 
From  their  press  came  (1532),  a  comk- 
plete  editk)n  of  all  that  had  then  come  to 
light  of  the  works  of  Chaucer.  It  is  on 
fine  ps4;>er,  and  the  types  and  press- work 
are  remarkably  neat  and  ekgant.  This 
edition  was  superintended,  and  publi^ied» 
under  the  patronage  of  William  Thynne. 
To  one  of  this  fanuly— perhaps  to  the 
same  person — Caxton  had  been  indebted 
for  the  manuscripts,  which  enabled  him 
to  publish  his  second  and  much  im* 
proved  edition  of  the  *  Caat^bury  Tales..* 

If  t&e  title  of  the  book  (abready  no- 
ticed) purporting  to  he  printed  at  Oxford* 
in  1468,  be  erroneous,  as  there  is  strong 
reason  to  su^^t  it  to  be,  then  the  esta- 
blishment  of  printing  in  this  city  must 
have  been  in  1478.  The  first  known 
pnntevs  there^  however,  wore  Theodore 
Rood,  a  German,  and  Thomas  Hunt,  aa 
Englishman ;  and  their  first  production 
Herbert  assi^  to  the  year  1485.  It  i» 
not  known  m  what  jrear  prilling  was 
introduced  into  Cambridge.  It  eertainlv 
was  very  shortly  alter  Caxton  established 
his  press  in  Westminster.'  The  types 
of  the  earliest  known  work  which  issued 
from  Cambridge,  very  much  resembia 
Caxton's  largest  The  first  printer  at 
Cambridge^  whose  name  is  known,  was 
John  Sibert,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
beai  bom  at  Lyons.  A  few  Greek  words 
are  interspersed  in  his  edition  of  Linacre*» 
translation  of  one  of  Galen*s  treatisest 
This  is  the  earliest  appearance  of  Greek 
metal  types. 

In  1480,  a  printing:-press  was  esta- 
blished in  the  Benedktine  Monastery  at 
St,  Albans,  of  which  William  WaUmg- 
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ford  was  at  that  time  prior.  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  informs  us  that  the  printer 
'was  "  sometime  a  schooUnaster  ;**  and 
he  probably  was  a  monk.  The  types  of 
the  book,  whi6h  is  a  Treatise  on  Rhe- 
toric, in  Latin,  are  very  rude.  Printing 
-was  introduced  into  York,  in  1509,  by 
Hugh  Goes,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  printer  at  Antwerp.  His  first 
production  was  the  Pica  of  the  Cathedral 
of  that  city ;  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Beverley,  and  then  to  London.  Peter  de 
Triers,  pjrobably  a  native  of  that  city, 
printed,  in  1514,  the  first  book  in  South- 
wark:  it  was  the  'Moral  Distichs  of 
Cato,*  with  Erasmus's  '  Scholia,*  in 
Latin,  1525,  Tavistock.  Here  was 
an  exempt  monastery,  celebrated  for  its 
lectures  on  the  Saxon  language,  which 
were  discontinued  about  me  period  of 
the  Reformation.  Several  of  its  abbots 
were  learned  men :  and  the  encourage- 
ment in  literature  is  evident  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  printing-press  a  few  years 
after  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
England.  The  first  print^  book  was 
John  Walton*s  Translation  of  Boethius 
de  Consolatione,  in  4to:  the  printer's 
name  was  Thomas  Rychard,  monk  of 
that  monastery.     A  book,  called  the 

*  Long  Grammar,*  was  printed  at  Tavi- 
stock, but  no  copy  of  it  has  been 
found.  A  printing-office  was  first  esta- 
blished in  Canterbury  about  1525  ;  but 
no  name  or  date  is  in  the  l)ook  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  printed 
there.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  on  hte  visit 
lo  do  honour  to  his  na^tive  city,  esta- 
blished or  patronised  a  printing-office 
at  Ipswich  in  1538;  the  printer  was 
John  Oswen,  who  removed  to  Wor- 
cester in  1548,  where  he  published  a 
folio  and  quarto  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  art  was  introduced 
into  Norwich  about  1570,  by  Anthony 
Solen,  one  of  the  many  foreigners  from 
the  Low  Countries  who  introduced  all 
sorts  of  woollen  manufactures  into  that 
city. 

Between  the  year  1471,  when  Caxton 
began  to  print,  and  the  year  1540,  the 
English  press,  though  conducted  by 
industrious,  and  some  of  them  learned 
printers,    produced  very  few  classics. 

*  Boethius  de  Consolatione,*  in  Latin 
and  English,  three  editions  of '  iEsop,* 

*  Terence,*  the  *  Bucolics*  of  Virgil 
twice,  and  *  Tullys  Offices,*  were  the 
only  classics  printed.  From  Cambridge 
no  classical  work  appeared ;  and  the 
Umv^^y  of  Oxford  produced  only  the 


first  book  of  *  Cicero*s  Epistles,*  and 
that  at  the  expense  of  Wolsey. 

The  most  ancient  specimen  of  Scotch 
printing  known,  is  a  collection  entitled 
•The  Porteus  of  Nobleness,*  Edinburgh, 
1508.  A  patent  had  been  granted  by 
James  IV.  to  Walter  Chapman,  a  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  and  Andrew  MoUar, 
a  workman,  for  estabhshhig  a  press 
there  in  1507.  Very  few  works,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  issued  from  this  or 
from  any  other  Scotch  press  for  the 
next  thirty  years.  In  1 554 ,  one  of  Knox's 
Theological  Treatises  was  printed  at 
Kalykow,  or  Kelso.  Hamilton's,  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  Catechism,  and 
Treatise  on  the  *  Seven  Sacraments,* 
4to,  was  the  first  book  printed  at  St 
Andrews,  1552.  It  was  neariy  a  coi- 
tury  after  this,  before  Aberdeen,  the  seat 
of  another  University,  could  boast  of  a 
press.  Edward  Raban,  who  published  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Forbes,  in 
1635,  styles  himself  "  Master  Printer, — 
the  first  in  Al)erdeen.**  Ireland  was  the 
last  European  country,  except  Russia, 
(and  thi§,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  could 
scarcely  be  reckoned  European,)  that 
received  the  art  of  printing.  The  earliest 
book  known  is  tne  Common  Prayer, 
printed  in  Dublin,  1551,  by  Humphrqf 
Powell.  The  Library  of  Trmity  College, 
in  that  city,  contains  but  one  book 
printed  there,  even  so  early  as  1633. 
The  first  book  in  the  Irish  character, 
was  a  Liturgy,  1566,  for  the  use  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders. 

The  advantages  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  tlie  invention  of  printing,  and 
firom  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  established,  among 
whom  we  may  place  William  Caxton,  are 
vast  and  important;  but  they  are  too 
obvious  to  re<)uire,  in  this  place,  an 
elaborate  detail.  The  productions  of 
men  of  genius  and  learning ;  the  records 
of  literature  and  of  science ;  of  whatever 
is  either  brilliant  in  imagination  or  pro- 
found in  thought ;  whatever  may  either 
adorn  or  improve  the  human  mind,-— 
thenceforth  became  imperishable.  The 
light  of  knowledge  cannot  again  be 
quenched — ^it  is  frae,  and  open,  and  ac- 
cessible as  the  air  we  breathe.  The 
future  history  of  the  world  may,  indeed, 
disclose  enough  both  of  misery  and  of 
vice;  but  it  cannot  again  present  an 
universal  blank,  or  be  disgraced  by  an- 
other age  of  utter  and  cheerless  igno- 
rance. 
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Chapter  L 

Birth     and    Parentage -— Academical 
Education    and  Pursuits — Acquires 

freat  Influence  toith  the  Puritan 
arty — Chosen  Member  for  Bridge- 
water — Embraces  the  Cause  of  the 
Parliament  against  Charles  L — • 
Services  at  Brutol,  Lyme,  and  Taun- 
ton, 

Few  men  occupy  an  important  place 
in  the  military  and  naval  annals  of 
England,  who  have  more  conspicuously 
exhibited  the    intellectual  and    morsd 

aualities  which  favourably  distinguish 
le  character  of*  British  seamen  than 
Admiral  Blake.  Much  of  the  war-like 
distinction,  to  attain  which  this  country 
has  made  such  sacrifices,  is  attributable 
to  a  combination  in  its  inhabitants  of 
active  with  passive  courage;  or  of 
daring  valour  and  an  ardent  spirit  of 
enterprise,  with  firmness,  perseverance, 
and  intrepid  endurance.  When,  to  these 
qualifications  can  be  added,  patriotism, 
disinterestedness,  and  a  correct  notion 
of  the  due  boundaries  of  obedience  and 
command,  little  more  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  outline  of  an  accomplished 
English  officer.  All  these  requisites 
were  displayed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
by  the  individual,  a  brief  sketch  of 
whose  life  will  be  attempted  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  who  has  always  ranked 
high  m  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men, notwithstanding  the  party  bias,  so 
powerfully  excited  by  the  political  oc- 
currences of  the  period  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast. 

Robert  Blake  was  bom  in  August, 
1599,  at  Bridgewater,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset.  His  father,  Humphrey  Blake, 
a  respectable  merchant  of  that  town, 
was  a  branch  of  the  Blakes  of  Plans - 
field,  in  the  parish  of  Spaxton,*  in  its 
vicinity;  a  family  which  bore  -the 
rank  of  respectable  country  gentlemen. 
Having  amassed  a  good  fortune  by  the 
Spanish  trade,  he  bought  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater, 
where  he  settled,  and  had  a  numerous 
family.    At  a  proper  age,  Robert,  who 

*  Liven,  English  and  Fori>tg/i,  voJ.  ii.  p.  73*  Wood'4 
Fbsti.  Ozon.  7ol.  i.  col.  3U3, 


was  the  eldest,  attended  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School  of  his  native  place ;  whence, 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  being  then 
of  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  removed  him- 
self to  Alban's  Hall,  in  the  university 
of  Oxford.  Here  he  was  noticed  foV 
early  rising  and  studious  application; 
which  he  diversified  by  the  sports  of 
fowling  and  fishing.  As  he  became  too 
noted  a  pubHc  character,  in  the  sequel, 
for  any  sort  of  traditionary  scandal  con- 
cerning him  to  escape  publicity,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  he  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  stealing  swans ;  * 
doubtless  in  the  estimation  of  those 
times,  nothing  more  than  a  species  of 
aquatic  poaching.  From  Alban*s  HaD, 
he,  after  a  while,  removed  himself  to 
Wadham  College,  where  he  took  the 
decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  in 
1610,  being  then  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  he  became  candidate  for  a  Fel- 
lowship of  Merton  College.  In  thi» 
object  of  his  ambition  he  however  failed, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  then  Warden,  on  the  extraordi- 
narv  ground  of  not  being  tall  enough. 
Although  it  was  one  of  the  known 
foibles  of  that  eminent  scholar,  to  pay 
a  great  regard  to  personal  comeliness, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  candidate  formed 
the  principal  cause  of  his  rejection  ;  his 
family  and  connexions  being,  for  the 
most  part,  inclined  to  Presbyterianism, 
or  at  least  opposed  to  the  domineering 
scheme  of  church  government,  which 
the  court  and  prelacy  were  then  en- 
deavouring to  carry  into  practice.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  his  non- attainment  of 
a  fellowship  probably  altered  the  entire 
course  of  his  future  destiny  ;  for  so  long 
a  residence  at  the  university,  and  his 
wish  to  obtain  that  kind  of  preferment, 
seem  to  indicate  literary,  if  not  profes- 
sional views,  altogether  at  variance  with 
his  future  career.  If  so,  Blake  is  only 
one  among  a  multitude  of  distinguished 
characters,  whom  the  course  of  events, 
rather  than  premeditation  or  design,  has 
conducted  into  that  line  of  exertion,  for 
which  their,  natural  endowments  have 
more  especially  adapted  them.    * 

•  Wood's  FfJfti,  vol.  i.col.  208. 
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Mr.' Blake  remained  at  the  university 
until  his  twenty-fifth  year,  during  which 
period,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
he  obtained  as  great  a  portion  of  learn- 
ing, as  any  gentleman  of  independent 
prospects,  not  expressly  intended  for  a 
learned  profession,  needs  acquire.*  This 
testimony  is  sufficient  to  discountenance 
an  insinuation,  that  he  lost  the  sought 
for  fellowship  by  want  of  sufficient  eru- 
dition; but  it  at  the  same  time  proves 
that  he  was  never  a  distinguished  stu- 
dent. AJl  that  is  known  of  his  literary 
performances,  is  a  copy  of  verses  on  thle 
death  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  Cam- 
den, one  of  those  fruits  of  imitation 
rather  than  of  native  impulse,  or  genius, 
which  may  sometimes  be  admired  as 
college  exercises,  but  seldom  as  any 
thing  more.  Such,  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  very  mature  age  to  which  he  ar- 
rived before  he  became  distinguished,  is 
all  that  it  has  l)een  found  possible  to 
collect  concerning  the  early  life  of  Ad- 
miral Blake.  This  is  too  common  a 
circumstance  in  biography,  to  be  the 
subject  of  particular  regret ;  but  it  is 
•till  to  be  lamented,  as  a  study  of  well 
authenticated  accounts  of  the  youthful 
predispositions  of  eminent  men,  is  both 
profitable  and  amusing.  In  the  great 
variety  and  complexity  of  human  cha- 
racter, it  may  not  be  always  safe  to 
depend  upon  like  results  from  similar 
appearances ;  but  in  social  and  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  in  physical  know- 
ledge, cool  and  patient  observation  will 
gradually  account  for  much  apparent  di- 
versity. The  utility  too,  as  regards  edu- 
cation, is  undeniable ;  an  early  discern- 
ment of  the  indications  of  future  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting,  and  a  close  attention 
to  the  formation  of  habits,  being  among 
the  most  useful  qualifications  with  which 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  bringing  up 
of  youth,  whether  as  parents  or  teachers, 
can  be  endowed. 

On  quitting  the  universitv,  Mr. 
Blake  took  up  his  residence  at  ^rid^e- 
water,  where  he  soon  became  distm- 
guished  for  soundness  of  understanding, 
gravity  of  deportment,  and  plain  sin- 
cerity of  temper  J  all  bespeaking  the 
sfrerigth  and  solidity  of  character  which 
he  afterwards  displayed.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  recoitied  that  a  humorous 
bluntness  of  expression  rendered  him  a 
very  entertaining  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, notwithstanding  the  apparent 
austerity  of  his  manners  ;t  ancf  that, 

•  Hiktorj  of  the  Rebellioor  vol  iii.  p.  601.  Batef. 
i  Bfttes't  EknohM  Mottiam,  p.  288. 


taken  altogether,  he  was  admirably 
adapted  to  acquire  influence  with  the 
powerful  and  riams  party  to  which  he 
was  attached  both  by  principle  and  con- 
nexion. It  has  already  been,  observed, 
that  this  party  was  the  Nonconformists, 
or  Puritans,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  times,  and  the  infatuated  conduct  of 
the  reigning  fkmily  and  its  advisers, 
soon  became  strongly,  although  fur 
from  universally,  tinctured  with  r^ub- 
licanism.  To  whatever  extent  it  may  l>e 
conceded  that  it  was  natural  for  the 
House  of  Stuart  to  claim  the  same  ex- 
tent of  prerogative  as  its  predecessors, 
it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  except  the 
most  prejudiced  of  its  psu^isans,  that 
the  arbitrary  system  which  it  adopted, 
was  carried  most  unwisely  into  practice. 
Disgusted,  in  common  with  a  great  por* 
tion  of  the  nation,  at  the  measures  of 
the  court,  and  still  more  annoyed  by 
the  severe  and  intolerant  proceedings  of 
Laud,  then  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs, 
the  diocese  in  which  he  lived,  Mr.  Blake 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  the  religioug 
and  political  opinions,  which  equally 
agreed  with  his  own  natural  serious- 
ness, and  the  prevalent  bias  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  his  native  place.  Expressing 
his  sentiments  freely,  and  without  con- 
cealment, he  gradually  acquired  that 
influence  with  his  party,  which  his  ta-. 
lents  and  general  respectability  were  so 
well  calculated  to  command ;  so  that  in 
1640  he  was  chosen  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Bridgewater.  This  parlia- 
ment was,  however,  so  soon  dissolved, 
that  he  had  no  opportimity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  as  a  politician ;  and  for 
the  ne^S,  which  was  the  memorable 
Long  Parliament,  he  lost  his  election. 

When  in  1642,  the  diflterences  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  broke  out 
into  actual  hostilities,  Blake,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  the  most  active  and 
energetic  men  of  the  period,  imme- 
diatdy  embraced  the  party  of  the  latter, 
and  raised  a  troop  of  dragoons,  which 
he  personally  commanded  as  captain. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  his  forty-second 
year,  having  attained  the  meridian  of 
life,  before  he  commenced  those  warlike 
pursuits  in  which  he  so  rapidly  acquired 
a  distinguished  name.  This  circum- 
stance, while  remarkable  in  itself,  tends 
in  some  degree  to  detract  from  the  in- 
terest of  this  narrative  as  a  piece  of  bio- 
graphy. It  is  natural  to  wish  for  some 
satisfactory  particulars  of  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  life  ot  a  man  whose  conduct 
has  made  the  remainder  of  it  celebrated^ 
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buf  vnhafqpUy,  exoept  a  few  scattered 
notioes  by  Lord  Clarendon,  Anthony 
Wood,  and  Dr.  Bates,  ve^y  little  is  re- 
oortted  conco-ning  Blake  before  he  was 
called  into  activity  by  the  civil  war.  The 
rapidity  with  wmch  he  then  acquired 
^minenoe  aa  a  warrior,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  will  give  a  verv  different  com? 
plexion  to  what  will  follow,  his  own  his- 
tory, from  the  period  in  question,  being 
identified  with  that  of  his  country.  He 
forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous examples  which  modem  times  have 
produced,  of  a  man  stepping  from  i)ri- 
Tate  life  into  oommand,  and  becoming 
almost  at  once  a  distinguished  leader. 
In  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  it 
was  more  common,  although  probably 
when  duly  considered  less  extraordinary, 
as  the  institutions  of  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  many  respects,  made  every 
man  a  soldier.  Such  was  not  the  case 
in  £ngland  during  the  age  of  Blake ;  al- 
though the  facility  with  which  many  of 
the  energetic  sjpirits  of  the  day  passed 
from  civil  hfe  mto  active  military  com- 
mand, seems  to  indicate  that  the  temper 
and  construction  of  British  society  were 
BOt  unfavourable  to  the  transition.  Or 
rather,  ought  we  not,  as  in  a  more  recent 
period  of  revolutionary  history,  to  attri- 
Dute  the  almost  spontaneous  appearance 
of  the  ability,  to  the  strength  of  the  excite- 
ment :  and  is  it  not  upon  the  whole  con- 
9olatory  to  reflect,  that  when  the  souls  of 
men  are  moved,  and  their  actions  dic- 
tated by  principles,  their  energies  are 
better  seconded  by  their  understandings  ? 
But  to  return  to.  the  narrative:  the 
first  op(>ortunitj^  Mr.  Blake  acquired  of 
distinguishing  himself  was  in  1643,  when 
he  served  at  Bristol  under  Colonel 
ilennes,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  de- 
fence of  a  smsill  fort  on  the  lines.  When 
the  governor  agreed  to  surrender  that 
important  city  to  Prince  Rupert,  on  the 
26th  July,  Blake  refused  to  give  up  his 
post,  and  continued  to  fire  upon  the 
Royalists.  At  this  the  prince  was  highly 
exasperated,  and  declared,  that  when  he 
took  the  place  he  would  hang  him.  Some 
fiiends,  hovvever,  interfered,  and  pleaded 
his  inexperience  in  the  usages  of  war ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  urged  Blake  to 
refrain  from  an  entirely  usdess  resist- 
ance, to  which  advice,  although  with 
great  difficulty,  he  was  finallv  induced  to 
accede.*  The  conduct  of  filake  in  this 
respect,  so  indicative  of  the  spirit  and 
tenacity  of  the  man,  has  been  consi- 
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dered  to  be,  on  militaiy  principles,  irrei 
gular;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  one  of  the  charges  against  Colonel 
Fiennes,  on  his  trial  before  a  council  of 
war  at  St.  Alban's,  for  his  conduct  at  the 
siege  of  Bristol,  was;  that  he  left  Captain 
Blake  in  the  fort,  when  he  marched  out 
of  that  city,  without  giving  him  any  no- 
tice of  the  surrender,  or  any  warrant  to 
deliver  up  his  charge,  to  the  great  danger 
of  the  lives  of  Captain  Blake  and  his 
men.* 

Blake  subsejquently  served  in  Somer- 
setshire as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  foot  of  Cdofiel  Popham, 
then  in  garrison  at  Lyme,  of  which  tovm 
the  latter  officer  was  parliamentary  go- 
vernor. Here  he  acted  with  so  much 
activity  and  ability,  when  the  place  was 
besieged  by  Prince  Maurice  and  Lord 
Goring,  that  Popham  left  its  defence  en- 
tirely to  his  management;  and  he  so 
effectually  exertexi  himself,  that  the 
Royalists,  after  being  baffled  in  repeated 
attempts  at  storming,  and  losing  a  great 
number  of  men  by  the  vigorous  sallies  of 
the  besieged,  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
departed.f 

His  next  service  was  of  great  import- 
ance: Popham's  regiment  having  been 
raised  in  Somersetshire,  throughout 
which  county  Blake  was  exceedingly  po- 
pular, he  was  known  and  much  beloved 
by  all  the  soldiers  who  served  under 
hlpji.  This  attachment  was  not  only 
highly  serviceable  to  him  in  the  field, 
but  procured  him  the  best  mtelligence 
of  the  state  of  things  around,  through  the 
ipedium  of  the  friends  and  connexions  of 
his  men,  all  over  the  county.  By  these 
means  he  acquired  intedligence  which 
enabled  him,  m  conjunction  with  Sir 
Robert  Pye,  to  surprise  Taunton,  whete 
they  found  six  cannon  and  a  conskier- 
able  quantity  of  ammunition.  In  1644, 
the  Parliament  appointed  him  governor 
of  this  town,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  west  of  England,  being  then  the 
only  garrison  in  the  parliamentary  in- 
terest  m  that  part  of  the  country  .J  The 
works  erected  in  defence  of  Taunton 
vvere  far  from  strong,  and  the  gar- 
rison by  no  means  numerous;  yet  by 
maintaining  a  strict  discipline,  and  by 
treating  the  inhabitants  with  considera- 
tion and  humanity,  he  managed,  with 
verjr  little  assistance  from  supplies,  to 
retain  the  place,  although  repeatedljf  be- 
sieged  and  blocked  up  by  the  King's 

•  UowtW*  State  Triftls.  924.  83S. 
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forces.  He  had  not,  indeed,  been  long 
there  before  the  Earl  of  Essex,  com- 
manding for  the  Parliament,  was  obliged 
.to  capitulate  in  Cornwall,  and  to  sur- 
render his  army  to  the  King,  an  event 
which  was  followed  by  an  unresisted 
scouring  of  the  western  counties  by  the 
Royalists.  Of  these  troops  3000  ven- 
tured to  approach  Taunton ;  on  which 
Blake  sent  out  a  party  from  the  town, 
who  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  took  several  officers  of  note  pri- 
soners. He  also  cleared  all  the  roads 
around  his  post  from  the  armed  inter- 
ruption of  a  number  of  cavalier  country 
sentlemen  of  the  vicinity,  who  frequently 
behaved  with  great  ferocity  to  those  pas- 
sengers that  were  supposed  to  be  ad- 
verse to  the  royal  cause.* 

Annoyed  by  this  activity,  Lord  Goring 
came  into  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Taunton 
with  a  body  of  Royalists,  amounting  to 
10,000  men;  and  pressed  the  works  so 
closely,  that  he  made  a  breach  in  the  line 
of  defence,  and  took  actual  uossession  of 
a  Dfurt  of  the  town.  Blake  however, 
still  contrived  to  retain  the  castle  and  the 
remainder  of  the  town,  although  in  the 
greatest  distress  both  for  ammunition 
and  provisions.  Aware  of  this  fact,  the 
besiegers  summoned  him  to  surrender, 
the  messajye  being  conveyed  to  him  by 
Colonel  Windham,  governor  of  Bridge- 
water,  for  the  King,  who  happened  to  be 
at  that  time  with  the  royal  army.  The 
first  summons  demanded  instant  surren- 
der, on  pain  of  fire  and  sword ;  which 
being  treated  with  disregard,  Windham, 
who  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
Blake,  mildly  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  spare  an  unnecessary  effusion  of 
Christian  blood.  To  these  repeated  de- 
mands Blake  at  length  made  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  reply : — 

••  These  are  to  let  you  know,  that  as 
we  neither  fear  your  menaces  nor  accept 
your  proffers,  so  we  wish  you  for  the 
time  to  come  to  desist  from  all  overture 
of  the  like  nature  to  us,  who  are  resolved, 
to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  to  maintain 
the  quarrel  we  have  undertaken ;  and 
doubt  not  that  the  same  God  who  has 
hitherto  protectediis,  will  ere  long  bless 
us  with  an  issue  answerable  to  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause.  However,  to  him 
alone,  we  shall  stand  or  faU.-f 

Soon  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter, 

•  Sir  FraDcis  Doddington  meeting  a  divine,  ex- 
claimed, •'  Who  art  thou  for,  prieit?"  "  For  God  and 
lii«go»pel,"  he  replied;  which  aojiwer  being  deemed 
a  declarauou  for  the  Parliament,  Sir  Francitj  bhot 
bim  dead  upon  the  •poL-^LheM Smgiish  and  Foreign, 
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a  body  of  parliamentarv  troops  broke 
through  the  besieging  force,  and  sup- 
plied the  town  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries.  The  main  army  of  the  Par- 
liament could  not  however  move  so  ra- 
jndly  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  as  the 
situation  of  the  governor  and  garrison 
requiml,  owing  to  the  time  necessary 
for  the  re-officering  it  under  the  famous 
self-denyinjj  ordinance.*  Before,  there- 
fore, eliective  succour  arrived,  the  be- 
siegers had  destroyed  the  suburbs  and 
half  the  town,  and  Blake  could  with  dif- 
ficulty maintain  even  the  castle.  At 
length  Major  Greneral  Skippon  was  di- 
rected to  join  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and 
march  to  the  aid  of  Blake  with  8,000 
men,*  and  a  train  of  artillery,  and  money 
and  provisions  were  sent  after  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  fully  acquamted 
with  the  great  distress  of  the  garrison, 
the  besiegers  sent  another  summons  to 
Blake  to  surrender,  to  which  he  briefly 
replied,  that  he  would  eat  his  boots  first 
He  then  calmly  proceeded  to  barricade 
the  part  of  the  town  which  he  still 
retained  with  all  sorts  of  lumber ;  and 
made  the  Royalists  pay  dearly  for  every 
step  of  ground  that  they  acquired.  At 
last.  Lord  Goring  and  Prince  Rupert 
were  called  away,  with  part  of  the  l)e- 
sieging  force,  to  the  king's  relief  at 
Oxford ;  but  the  approaching  army  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  General  Skip- 
pon being  diverted  to  the  same  scene  of 
hostilities,  a  strong  detachment  only, 
under  the  commami  of  the  Colonels 
Weldon  and  Greaves,  could  be  spared 
for  the  relief  of  Taunton.  This  force, 
however,  proved  sufficient  for  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  on  the  11th  of  May  1645^  the 
Royalists  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege, 
after  they  had  lost  1000  men,  and  sent 
away  twelve  wagjeon  loads  of  woimded. 
For  this  spirited  defence,  the  parliament 
voted  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Colonel 
Blake,  with  a  donation  of  500/.,  and 
2000/.  to  be  distributed  among  the  gar- 
rison. A  general  Collection  was  also 
made  to  restore  the  houses  destroyed 
during  the  siege. 

The  possession  of  Taunton,  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  proved  so  injurious 
to  the  royal  cause,  that  another  attempt 
was  soon  after  niade  to  take  it,  by  the 
united  forces  of  Lord  Groring,  Sir  Richard 


*  An  act  p^Med  throagfa  the  intriguev  of  Cromwell 
and  the  Independents,  by  which  all  members  of  Par- 
liament  were  to  Hb^tnin  from  miliury  Qpmmand,  ex- 
cept Cromwell  himself,  a  KCheme  to  get  the  army  into 
the  bandx  of  h.M  own  partixans,  and  to  exclude  tba 
Presbyterian  and  other  leaders  of  repatation  from  »e- 
quirifliif  iofliienoe  with  tb«  loldiery. 
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Grreenville,  and  Colonel  Berkely.  They 
suffered  mucfar  from  the  spirited  sallies 
of  the  besieged,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Weldon ;  and  when  the  latter, 
on  one  occasion,  was  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  Blake  marched  out  to  his 
relief  at  the  head  of  two  troops  of  horse, 
and  charged-  the  cavaliers  so  fiercely, 
that  Weldon  was  enabled  to  gain  the 
town,  into  which  Blake  and  his  party 
followed  in  good  order.  On  learning 
the  renewed  attempt  upon  Taunton,  the 
city  of  London  voluntarily  granted  4000/. 
to  raise  and  equip  1000  horse,  to  be 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  governor, 
under  the  command  of  Major- General. 
Massey;  and  the  committee  of  Kent 
supplied  two  troops  of  dragoons,  and  two 
companies  of  infantry,  for  the  same  ser- 
vice. The  distress  of  the  garrison,  during 
these  preparations,  was  very  great;  but 
although  Blake  could-  acquire  no  precise 
information  when  succour  might  be  ex- 
pected, he  resolutely  held  out,  and  con- 
tinued to  annoy  the  enemy  with  great 
effect,  until  the  junction  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  under  General  Massey 
and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  once  more 
oblig-ed  Lord  Goring  to  raise  the  siege.* 
It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  at 
some  length  on  this  obstinate  defence  of 
Taunton,  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first 
place,  to  show  the  rapid  developement 
of  Blake*s  talents  as  a  commander ;  and 
in  the  second,  because  this  protracted 
occupation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
king's  troops,  materially  tended  to  hasten 
the  final  defeat  of  the  royal  cause.  It 
was  the  known  distress  of  Blake  in 
Taunton,  and  a  supposition  that,  if 
pressed,  he  must  surrender  in  a  few 
days,  that  induced  the  king  to  divide  his 
forces,  and  thereby  hasten  the  decisive 
battle  of  Naseby,  which  Fairfax  would 
not  have  risked,  had  the  royal  army 
remained  entire.  At  the  same  time,  the 
large  body  of  troops  despatched  on  this 
service,  not  only  completely  failed  to 
accomplish  its  object,  but,  in  the  sequel, 
was  routed  and  dispersed  altogether. 
It  seldom  happens  that  a  single,  and 
Apparently  a  mere  subordinate  military 
exertion,  leads  to  consequences  so  im- 
port antt 

.  After  refreshing  and  recruiting  his 
garrison,  Blake  marched  with  a  party  of 
his  men,  and  captured  Dunster  Castle, 
held  by  the  Luttrell  fariiily  for  the 
crown.  This  event,  which  was  one  of 
the  last  transactions  of  the  war,  took 

*  lives  English  and  Foreign,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
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place  in  April  1646,  when  he  returned 
m  triumph  to  Taunton,  and  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  considerable  interval  of 
repose. 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  prompt- 
ly Colonel  Blake  espoused  the  side  of 
the  narUament,  in  a  contest  rendered 
equally  inevitable '  by  the  progress  of 
opinion  among  the  people,  and  by  the 
too  natural  blindness  of  authority  to  the 
necessity  of  yielding,  more  or  less,  to  a 
decided  change  in  national  sentiment. 
Without  entering  into  the  4|uestion  of 
the  practipe  of  their  predecessors,  the 
religion  and  government  of  James  L 
and    Charles   L,    no    matter  whether 
adopted  or  inherited,  were  essentially  in- 
tolerant and  arbitrary.    What  is  equally 
undeniable,  principles  in  respect  to  both 
were  ostentatiously  promulgated,  at  a 
period  not  only  when  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  began  very  generally  to  revolt 
at  them,  but  when  the  rising  power  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  diversity  of  religious  opinion, 
rendered  their  establishment  as  imprac- 
ticable as  unpalatable.    This  weakness 
necessarily  threw  all  the   strong  and 
sturdy  spirits,  most  opposed  to  indefinite 
prerogative  and  ecclesiastical  intoler- 
ance, into  the  opposite  extreme  of  re- 
publicanism.   But  it  was  not  monarchy 
and  episcopacy  simply,  as  such,  that 
the  more  disinterested  and  well  prin- 
cipled of  these  opposed   in  the  first 
instance ;  but  monarchy  and  episcopacy 
as  defined  by  the  court  and  high  church 
party.*    The  mischievous  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  divine  right,  which 
will  always  prove  snares  and  pitfalls  to 
sovereigns,  who  are  misguided  enough  to 
govern  as  if  they  believed  in  them,  were 
every  day  maintained,  not  merely  as  fa- 
vourable, but  essential  to  the  Fnglish 
constitution.  The  history  of  the  country, 
since  that  period,  has  happily  proved, 
that  a  crown  requires  the  diffusion  of 
no  such  principles  for  its  due  support 
Grant,  indeed,  as  was  then  demanded,  a 
dispensing  power  or  privilege  of  sus- 
pending the  authority  of  the  law,  the 
right  to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  and  the  liberty  to  prose- 
cute for  difference  of  religious  opinions, 
and  claim,  at  the  same  time,  passive  obe- 
dience from  the  people;and  what  but  arbi- 
trary government  can  ensue  ?  The  obsti- 

•  The  straggle  no  doubt  mpidly  became  one  for 
Mcendancy  on  boih  sides ;  the  too  freqnent  oohm' 
qnence  of  appeala  to  arm*  to  settle  civU  and  reli- 
gions differences.  That  which  might  be  equalUy  if 
bf»towed,  usually  becomes  asceadaaey,  when  fooght 
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bate  claims  of  this  description,  on  the  part 
of  Charies  I.  and  his  advisers,  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  judging  of 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  men  so  un- 
denial)ly  disinterested  ahd  honourable 
as  Blake ;  for  it  was  not  surprising  that 
individuals  of  that  class,  who  consci- 
entiously maintained  the  religious  tenets 
so  undisguisedly  assailed,  should  pass 
over  limited  monarchv,  in  their  theore- 
tical march  to  political  liberty.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  observations  will  only 
apply  to  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. :  it  may  be  so,  to  a  certain 
degree ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  family, 
when  restored,  too  powerftilly  justified 
the  distrust  always  entertained  of  it 
by  those  who  were  convinced  that  it 
would  never  willingly  govern  under  the 
restraint  of  a  well-regulated  constitu- 
tional system,  or  sincerely  ^ve  up  the 
dansrerous  pretensions  which  its  final  ex- 
pulsion alone  terminated. 

It  was  doubtless  under  the  impulse  of 
convictions,  more  or  less  akin  to  those 
alluded  to,  that  Blake  chose  his  party 
on  the  commencement  of  the  disastrous 
conflict;  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
to  his  credit  and  consistency,  that  he 
took  no  share  in  anv  of  the  measures 
which  gradually  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  a  contest  for  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty,  into  a  struggle  for  personal 
interest  and  ambitious  aggrandisement 
Thus,  for  some  time  after  the  relief  of 
Taunton,  he  took  little  part  in  public 
business,  disliking  the  proceedings  of 
the  Independents  and  the  army;  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Presbyterians.  Nor, 
though  inclined  to  a  commonwealth, 
did  he  approve  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
the  execution  of  whom  he  deemed  bar- 
barous and  illegal  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  assert  **  that  he  would  as  freely 
venture  his  life  to  save  the  king,  as  he 
had  done  to  serve  the  Parliament.*  But, 
however  much  opposed  to  the  arbitrary 
and  vindictive  measures  against  the  life 
of  the  king,  Blake  seems  entirely  to 
have  given  up  all  hopes  of  agreement 
with  Charles,  after  his  refiisal  to  accept 
the  terms  proposed  to  him  while  with 
the  Scottish  army.  He  had  therefore 
joined  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
never  again  to  address  the  king;  but 
he  was  invariably  averse  to  any  stronger 
measure  than  his  deposition.  His  (Ss- 
approbation  of  harsher  proceedings  m- 
deed,  was  so  well  understood  by  Crom- 
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well,  that,  when  the  trial  of  thfe  king 
was  determined  upon,  a  part  of  im 
forces,  under  Blake,  was  disbanded  } 
and,  to  conceal  the  motive,  the  order  was 
accompanied  with  a  parliamentary  cotti- 
pliment,  and  a  donation  of  900/.  Thil 
aversion  to  every  thing  sanguinary,  out 
of  the  field,  was  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  *  and  it  forms  the 
brightest  part  of  his  brilliant  character 
that  In  all  parleys  and  negotiations  with 
the  royalists,  and  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vanquished,  he  was  invaria- 
bly feeling  and  considerate.  This  hu- 
mane disposition,  added  to  the  fiict,  that 
the  whole  of  his  career  was  rather  that  of 
an  open  and  honourable  warrior,than  Of 
an  interested  pohtician,  has  rendmd  him 
comparatively  a  flivourite,  even  with  the 
royalists.  No  man  on  the  parliamen- 
tary side  has  been  treated  so  tenderly  by 
the  numerous  vindicators  of  Charles  1., 
as  Blake ;  owing  partly,  no  douljt,  to  so 
many  ofhis  subsequent  exploits,  redound^ 
ing  to  the  honour  of  the  country ;  but 
also,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  the  fraiik  and 
sincere  character  of  the  man. 

But  although  personally  averse  to  ^a 
trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king; 
having  strongly  imbil)ed  republican  sen- 
timent, Blake  had  no  objection  to  the 
abolition  of  kingly  government,  and  ther^ 
fore  after  the  unforttmate  monarch's 
execution,  he  quk^kly  fell  m  with  the 
views  of  the  prevailing  party ;  and  next 
to  Cromwell,  and  possioly  Ireton,  wat 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  able 
and  efficient  officers  of  the  common- 
wealth. Unlike  the  former  leader, 
although  doubtless  anxious  for  glory, 
his  services  were  no  other  way  cott- 
nected  with  views  of  self  a^randise- 
ment;  and  he  seems  to  have  aspired 
rather  to  be  useful  to  his  country, 
within  the  sphere^of  his  acknowledged 
abilities,  than  to  sway  either  as  a  legis- 
lator or  politician.  It  has  been  alleged, 
and  most  probably  with  justice,  that  he 
formally  adopted  the  principle,  common 
to  several  of^the  most  virtuous  public 
characters  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  it 
was  a  duty  to  serve  -his  country  under 
all  circumstances  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
satisfied  himself  in  the  various  changes 
of  the  times,  by  adhering  to  what  he 
deemed  its  true  interests.  It  is  one  of 
the  unavoidable  results  of  this  line  of 
conduct,  that  it  renders  honourable  men 
occasionally  subservient  to  the  more 
interested  views  and  purposes  of  others ; 
and  in  this  manner,  the  exertions  of 
Blake  were  -made    condacire    to  the 
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^•draiicement  of  CrbmweD.  He  was  not, 
however,  luch  a  man  as  that  wily  poli- 
tician wished  to  have  in  his  councils, 
and  it  is  therefore  conjectured,  that  his 
destination,  which  was  from  this  time 
exclusively  to  the  sea  service,  originated 
in  Cromwell's  anxiety  to  employ  him 
where  his  talents  would  at  once  be 
efficient  for  the  country,  and  powerless 
for  the  acquirement  of  any  influence 
that  might  be  directed  against  himself. 
Whether  this  supposition  be  justly 
founded  or  not,  the  well-judged  appro- 
priation of  Blake  to  the  navy,  led  to 
consequences  of  no  small  moment  in 
the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain. 

Chapter  IL 

Union  qf  Military  and  Naval  Command 
— Blake,  Deane,  and  Popham  ap^ 
pointed  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
— Blake  ordered  to  purstte  the  Fleet 
tinder  Prince  Rtwert — Transactions 
in  the  Tagus — War  with  Portugal^ 
Proceedings  at  CarthaiB[ena  ana  Ma- 
laga-^Defeat  qf  Pnnce  Rupert 
—  Reprisals  on  France — Blake's 
Treatment  of  a  French  Captain — Ser- 
vices against  the  Isles  of  Scilly  and 
Ouemsey — Causes  of  War  unth  the 
Dutch—First  Engagement  with  Van 
Tromp—ExpediHon  to  the  North. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
naval  service  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
rendered  so  strictly  nautical,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  soldier,  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age,  to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  will  be 
deemed  extraordinary  by  those  who  are 
unacauamted  with  the  progress  of  our 
maritime  power  towanis  its  present 
superiority.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
such  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
period,  that  men  of  great  maritime  ex- 
perience were  necessarily  called  into 
naval  service;  as  for  instance,  Haw- 
kins, Drake,  Frobisher,  and  others; 
none  of  whom  had  been  originally 
officers  of  the  navy  in  the  present  sense 
of  the  term.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
conduct  of  the  fleet  was  often  given  to 
any  nobleman,  or  officer  possessed  of 
general  abilities  for  command ;  and  this 
continued  to  be  the  case  until  towards 
the  ck>8e  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  indeed, 
nearly  aU  the  most  distinguished  naval 
commanders  had  previously  served  in 
the  army;  althoug[h  from  the  comparative 
peirfection  to  which  naval  tactics  have 
sinee  been  brought,  and  from  the  sea- 


manship required  in  the  manoeuvres, 
on  which  they  entirely  depend,  the  con- 
duct of  a  sea  engagement,  by  a  lands- 
man, would,  naturally  enough,  at  this 
time  be  condemned  as  a  very  hazardous 
experiment.  There  was  nothing,  there- 
fore, remarkable  in  the  appointment  of 
an  officer  of  the  talents  and  energy  of 
Blake  to  the  sea  service :  the  genuine 
ground  of  surprise  is,  that  he  at  once 
became  the  most  able  and  sucoessful 
naval  commander  of  his  day;  but, 
promptness,  decision,  intrepidity,  and 
enterprise,  must  at  all  times,  form  the 
chief  ingredients  of  naval  as  well  as  of 
miUtary  heroism. 

On  the  12th  February,  1649,  the 
Colonels  Blake,  Deane,  and  Popham 
were  appointed  commissioners  ot  the 
navy,  and  Blake  himself  was  nominated 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  and 
ordered  to  sail  in  pursuit  of  the  Princes 
Rupert  and  Maunce,  who  were  in  the 
Irisn  sea  with  that  part  of  the  fleet 
which  had  adhered  to  the  kin^,  and 
which  was  endeavouring  to  assist  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  then  in  arms  for 
Charles  1 1,  in  Ireland.  Blake  arrived 
with  his  fleet  off  Kinsale,  in  fhe  follow- 
ing June,  where  the  two  princes  lay  in 
harbour.  At  the  same  time,  Deane 
cruised  off  Plymouth,  Popham  between 
the  Downs  and  Portsmouth,  and  Sir 
Greorge  Ayscue  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin ; 
by  wmch  several  squadrons,  the  Parlia- 
ment became  completely  masters  of 
the  sea.  Such  was  the  popularity  of 
Blake,  whom  henceforward  we  shall 
call  Admiral,*  that  the  crews  of  the 
ships  of  Prince  Rupert  deserted  to  him 
daily,  which  induced  the  prince  to  exe- 
cute ten  seamen  whom  he  detected  in 
the  attempt.  Blake  kept  the  royal  ships 
blockaded  until  the  following  October, 
when  despairing  of  relief  by  sea,  and 
Cromwell  being  about  to  capture  the 
town  by  land,  Rupert  and  Maurice 
resolved  to  force  their  wa^  through  the 
blockading  squadron,  which,  with  the 
loss  of  three  ships,  sunk  by  Blake,  they 
effected,,  and  steered  for  Lisbon.  Here 
they  were  kindly  received,  and  sheltered 
by  the  King  of  Portugal;  a  duty  of 
hospitality  scarcely  to  be  evaded  by  a 
monareh  who  had  been  in  strict  alliance 
with  Charles  I. 

Blake  rapidly  followed  the  two  princes 

♦  He  i«  indifferently  called  O^nenil  or  AdminI, 
in  tke  original  anthoritiMt  it  kat  been  tboogkt 
better  in  the  Bulweaaent  narmUve,  to  adhere  to  the 
official  designation  which,  in  modem  estimation,  will 
be  dMmad  moat  spproprlMa. 
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to  the  mouth  of  theTagosrand  by  order 
of  the  Parliament  demanded  the  ships  of 
Prince  Rupert,  as  belonging  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England.  This  requisi- 
tion extremely  embarrassed  the  Portu- 
guese Cabinet  ;  as  policy  exacted  a 
compliance,  while  honour  and  hospitality 
dictated  a  refusal.  The  latter  in  this  in- 
stance prevailed ;  and  as  the  Portuguese 
had  reason,  from  the  spirit  and  prompti- 
tude of  Parliament,  to  anticipate  im-- 
mediate  war,  a  squadron  of  thirteen 
Portuguese  ships  was  rapidly  equipped 
by  them  to  join  that  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert and  to  attack  the  EngUsh,  any- 
where between  the  two  capes  of 
Finisferre  and  St.  Vincent,  that  it  might 
appear  the  King  of  Portugal  sought 
only  to  secure  his  own  coasts. 

Aware  of  the  above  junction,  Blake 
and  his  squadron  sailed  away  ;  soon 
after  which  he  was  joined  by  another 
under  Popham,  when  (in  October,  1650) 
they  fell  in  with  a  Portuguese  fleet  of 
twenty-three  sail,  richly  laden  and  bound 
from  Brazil  for  Lisbon.  Of  these  they 
captured  twelve,  containing  10,000  casks 
of  sugar,  and  burnt  three  ;  when  find- 
ing themselves  in  want  of  stores,  they 
sailed  for  England  with  their  prizes. 
The  coast  being  thus  clear,  Prince  Ru- 

?ert,  after  having  involved  the  King  of 
Portugal  in  an  embarrassing  war  with 
the  Commonwealth,  quitted  the  Tagus, 
and  proceeded  to  Carthagena.  He  was 
quickly  followed  by  Blake,  who  in  his  way 
homewards  having  fallen  in  with  five 
transports  on  their  passage  to  him  with 
provisions  and  stores,  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of  the  royal 
squadron.  On  his  arriv^  at  Carthagena, 
he  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  fort, 
and  announced  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  pursue  the  enemy 
who  had  taken  shelter  there  ;  and,  the 
King  of  Spain  being  in  amity  with  Eng- 
land, he  requested  either  that  the  fleet 
might  be  given  up  to  him,  or  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  attack  it.  A  re- 
fusal, on  similar  grounds  to  those  al- 
leged by  the  King  of  Portugal,  was 
given ;  but  on  being  further  pressed,  a 
promise  was  made  by  the  Commandant 
to  send  for  orders  to  Madrid.  Blake, 
not  thinking  the  prince  would  venture 
Out,  proceeded  on  a  cruise,  on  which 
Rupert,  with  the  ships  under  him,  left 
Carthagena,  and  went  into  Malaga, 
where  he  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  sink,  and 
capture  some  Enghsh  merchantmen. 
Infonnedof  this  transaction,  Blake  sailed 
immediately  for  Malaga,  where  he  arrived 


in  January  1651 ,  and  regardiiuc  ^  vaaxi*^ 
ner  in  which  the  prince  had  been  al- 
lowed to  act  as  dispensing  with  all  ce- 
remony, he  attacked  the  royal  squadron 
without  reference  to  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities, and  burnt  or  destroyed  all  but 
four  or  five  ships,  with  wmch  the  two 
princes  escaped  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
supported  themselves  by  capturing  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  merchantmen.  At 
length.  Prince  Maurice  was  cast  away, 
and  Rupert  contrived  with  two  or  three 
ships  to  return  to  France,  where  he  sold 
them  with  his  prizes,  on  behalf  of 
Charles  II.,  to  the  French  government. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  finely-equipped  ships,  which  on  tne 
execution  of  Charles  1.  had  declared  in 
favour  of  his  son.* 

A  sort  of  equivocal  warfare  existed  at 
this  time,  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  France,  brought  on  by  the  secret 
encouragement  of  French  privateering, 
which  proved  very  injurious  to  English 
commerce.  Reprisal  having  been  or- 
dered, Blake  had  captured  a  French 
man-of-war  of  great  vdue,  previously  to 
his  first  engagement  with  Prince  Ru- 
pert. Soon  after  that  victoiy,  he  fell  in 
with  another  of  forty  guns,  the  com- 
mander of  which,  not  apprized  of  the 
war  between  the  two  countries,  was  in- 
vited to  visit  the  ship  of  Admiral  Blake. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  without  sus- 
picion, and  when  he  came  on  board  he 
was  informed  of  the  war  by  the  Ad- 
miral, who  asked  him  if  he  would  will- 
ingly resign  his  sword.  The  French- 
man spiritedly  answered.  No!  on  which, 
detestmg  all  appearance  of  treachery, 
Blake  told  hun  to  return  to  his  ship, 
and  fight  it  as  long  as  he  could,  which 
he  bnively  did  for  two  hours,  and 
then  surrendered.^  This  species  of  gal- 
lantry is  attended  with  too  great  a 
carelessness  of  human  life,  to  entitle  it 
to  the  full  acquiescence  of  reason  and 
humanity ;  but  it  is  highly  character- 
istic of  a  frank  and  fearless  nature, 
disdaining  aU  advantages  not  obtained 
in  an  open  and  honourable  man- 
ner. Not  long  after  this  exploit,  the 
Admiral  sailed  for  Plymouth,  and  on 
his  arrival  received  the  thanks  \)i 
Parliament,  and  was  appointed  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Poi*ts.  His  return  to 
England  tooK  place  in  February,  1661 ; 
and    in  the  following  month  an  Act 

•  Life  of  Prince  Rnpert.     Heath's  Chronicle  of 
Civil  Wart,  p.  875.    Wood's  Fasti.  Oawi.    toL  Vu 
col.  901. 
-  t  Life  of  Blake,  lA  Gent  Uf^'hy  Dr.  Johuoa.  j 
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passed  to  make  Blake,  Deane,  and  Pop- 
•ham,  or  any  two  of  them.  Admirals  and 
Genei-als  of  the  Fleet,  for   the   year 
ensuing. 

The  next  service  intrusted  to  this  able 
commander  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Isles  of  Scilly,  which  still  held  out  for 
the  king.  Tnese  islands  not  only  af- 
forded shelter  for  privateers,  but  it  had 
been  discovered  that  the  Dutch  were 
forming  views  upon  them,  and  had  des- 
patched Admiral  Van  Tromp  and  a 
squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  war,  with 
instructions  either  to  purchase  or  re- 
duce them.  On  the  arrival  of  Blake, 
with  a  body  of  eight  hundred  troops  on 
board.  Sir  John  Greenville,  who  com- 
manded for  the  king,  after  some  little 
resistance  submitted  upon  terms ;  and 
retired  to  Guernsey,  which  had  also 
been  preserved  for  Charles  II.  l3y  Sir 
George  Carteret,  aided  by  a  garrison  of 
four  thousand  men.  The  reduction  of 
this  island  was  forthwith  undertaken  by 
Blake,  assisted  by  a  strong  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Haynes. 
They  reached  Guernsey  in  October, 
1651,  but  the  defence  was  so  spirited, 
that  in  spite  of  the  most  active  exertions 
both  by  the  squadron  and  troops,  the 
various  forts  could  not  be  mastered 
until  the  following  January,  when  the 
Governor  capitulated,  and  was  treated 
by  the  Admiral  With  all  the  respect  4ue 
to  his  bravery  and  honourable  cha- 
racter.* For  these  services,  the  two 
Commanders  were  thanked  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  during 
this  stay  of  Blake -before  Guernsey, 
that  he  •  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Council  of  State  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  spiremes  of  Cromwell  were  now 
reaching  maturity,  and  he  felt  all  the 
value  of  the  support  of  such  an  able 
oflBcer  and  national  favourite. 

The  following  year,  Blake  was  con- 
stituted sole  Admiral  for  nine  months, 
in  the  prospect  of  a  Dutch  war ;  and 
here  a  period  of  the  naval  history  of 
England  and  Holland  commences, 
which,  while  it  strongly  exhibits  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  the  people  of  both 
countries,  aflPbrds  a  melancholy  proof  pf 
the  barren  and  futile  nature  of  much  of 
the  warfare  which  has  distracted  the 
world.  The  enmitj;  between  the  English 
and,  Dutch  at  this  period,  originated 
principally  in  commercial  and  maritime 
rivalry,  directed  in  each  state  to  party 
and  personal  purposes.    It  is  difficult 

*  Hift.  of  RebeHion,  vdI.  iii.  p,  965, 


now  to  ascertain  vrhich  of  the  goyem- 

ments  was  the  first  aggressor ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  both  were 
grievously  to  blame  and  that  the  hos- 
tilities which  followed  exhausted  and 
weakened  both  sides,  without  proving 
in  any  essential  respect  serviceable  to 
either.  Hitherto  indeed  national  emu- 
lation has  been  but  another  name  for 
national  enmitv;  but  are  there  not 
some  signs  to  show  tliat  a  gradual  im- 
provement is  taking  place.?  And  though 
it  would  be  too  sanguine  to  expect  that 
powerful  states  will  soon  cease  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  their  weaker  neighbours,  is  it 
too  much  to  anticipate,  that  with  the  in- 
creasing diffusion  of  knowledge,  thegrsi- 
tification  of  mere  personal  ambition  will 
be  restrained ;  and  that  all  those  fancied 
necessities  for  war,  which  originate  in 
mistaken  views  of  political  expediency, 
will  yield  to  more  enlightened  principles, 
and  more  humane  feelings  ?  Higlily  in- 
debted as  were  the  United  Provinces  to 
the  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  their 
emancipation  from  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  Spain,  the  perpetually  recurring  sti- 
mulus of  .mercantile  rivalry  gradually 
overcame  the  recollection  of  those  emi- 
nent services ;  especially  as  it  was  easy  to 
interpret  them  into  a  political  interfer- 
ence, which,  considering  the  designs  of 
Spain  against  England,  it  was  as  expe- 
dient for  the  latter  to  grant,  as  for  the 
United  Provinces  to  accept  Whatever 
the  reason,  their  rapid  growth  in{o  a 
maritime  and  commercial  power  was 
accompanied  by  envy  of  all  corre- 
spondent advancement,  on  the  part  of  a 
nation  so  admirably  situated  for  the 
acquirement  qf  that  kind  of  supe- 
riority as  Great  Britain.  Tliis  was  ex- 
hibited in  various  ways  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  whose  ^eyixiety  for  a  close 
alliance  with  their  tbrmidable  enemy, 
Spain,  had  still  further  excited  their 
jealousy.  Charles  1.  also  obliged  them 
to  pay  for  a  license  for  the  right  of  her- 
ring fishing  on  the  British  coast,  which 
claim,  however  reasonable,  they  re- 
sented, and  resisted  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  The  subsequent  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles,  with  (he  Prmce  of  Orange,  like- 
wise formed  a  strong  party  against  the 
English  Commonwealth,  and  (after  the 
execution  of  that  prince)  in  favour  of 
Charles  II.;  a  circumstance  of  itself 
quite  suflBcient  to  produce  a  disposition 
to  war  on  the  part  of  the  English  rulers. 
Thus,  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  in 
1649,   satisfied  that    no    molestation 
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would  ensue  from  Prance  or  Spain,  the 
attention  of  the  Independent  leaders  was 
drawn  strongly  towards  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  s&ength  of  whose  navy  might 
render  their  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  king  a  source  of  considerable  an- 
noyance. Under  these  impressioni, 
therefore,  they  sent  Dr.  Dorislaus,  a 
civilian  of  Leyden,  who  had  been  natu- 
ralized in  England,  to  the  Hague,  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  republics ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, he  was  assassinated  by  some 
Scottish  royalists  in  that  town  the  very 
evening  of'^his  arrival.*  A  suspected 
connivance  at  the  escape  of  the  mur- 
derers, produced  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion in  England ;  but  as  the  Parliament 
wished  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
United  Provinces,  and  as  the  death  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  afforded  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  the  assassination  of 
Dorislaus  produced  no  interruption  of 
these  overtures,  and  in  March,  1651, 
Oliver  St.  John,  and  Walter  Strickland, 
were  sent  to  the  Hague,  in  the  place  of 
Dorislaus,  to  compile  a  treaty  of  union. 
This  negotiation  altogether  fiedled, 
owing,  as  the  Dutch  writers  aflSrm,  to 
the  unreasonable  conditions  insisted 
upon  by  the  English;  but  more  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  an  opinion  that 
the  aflkirs  of  Charles  II.  were  not  en- 
tirely hopeless,  he  being  about  to  head 
his  final  expedition  into  Scotland, 
whither,  indeed,  the  states  themselves 
conveyed  him.  The  Orange  party  was 
also  strongly  against  any  alliance  which 
might  defeat  the  fliture  ascendancy  of 
the  infant  prince ;  and  thus  the  English 
envoys  returned,  not  only  disappointed, 
but  incensed  at  the  insults  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  common  people  at  the 
Hague.  No  notice  of  this  was  however 
taken,  until  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, and  the  success  of  Monk  in  Scot- 
land, which  left  the  English  government 
at  leisure  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its 
resentment.  The  mere  gratification  of 
revenge,  in  a  national  sense,  being  a 

Soor  motive  for  war,  it  has  been  thought 
lat  the  enemies  of  Cromwell  sought  to 
promote  it,  in  hopes  that  such  great  ex- 

Senses  at  sea  might  lead  to  the  re- 
action of  the  army,  which  was  visibly 
conducting  him  to  the  summit  of  power 
on  land.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been 
argued,  that  Cromwell  himself  promoted 
the  war  in  order  to  retain  the  very  army 
it  was  thus  proposed  to  reduce ;  which 

*  ttUt.  of  the  EebeUion.  toL  iii.  p.  M9. 


contradiction  only  TMres  that  nothing 
is  more  vague  and  inconsistent  thaa 
conjectures  respecting  the  designs  of 
artful  politicians.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  probably  was,  that  Cromwdl 
deemed  it  necessary  to  lower  the  naval 
predominance  of  the  Dutch ;  and  to  de- 
feat their  grasping  endeavours  at  a 
commercial  monopoly.  The  latter  of 
these  objects  was  still  more  effectually 
promoted  by  the  celebrated  Navigation 
Act,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
all  foreign  commodities,  exoa^  in  Eng- 
lish bottoms,  or  in  those  of  the  countiy 
where  the  goods  were  produced.  By 
this  Act,  wmch  took  place  the  first  of 
December,  1651,  the  pariiament  quietly 
transferred  a  lam  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  from  the  Dutch  shipping  to  thu 
of  Great  Britain,  and  effieded  a  most  se- 
rious blow  by  an  ^>Darently  simple  and 
domestic  regulation.*  Parliament  also 
granted  letters  of  marque  to  those  mer- 
chants, who  complained  of  Dutch  ag- 
gression, so  that  it  soon  became  en« 
dent  to  the  government  of  the  Unitad 
Provinces  that  war  was  resolved  upon. 
The  conflicting  authorities  of  the  Eng* 
lish  and  Dutch  historians,  leave  it  dou^- 
ful  to  this  day  which  of  the  countries 
was  really  most  anxious  for  war ;  fof 
there  is  much  plausible  evidence  to 
show,  that  jealous  of  the  rising  spirit 
and  energy  of  the  Eng^h  Common- 
wealth, the  Dutch  were  resohred  to 
strike  a  blow  that  might  cripple  its  naVy 
and  lessen  its  increasing  reputation. 
But  whatever  was  the  real  inclination^ 
on  either  side,  as  if  conscious  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  vindicated,  each  party 
was  solicitous  to  throw  the  odium  of 
commencing  the  war  upon  the  other. 
On  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
therefore,  the  Dutch  sent  an  embassy  to 
London,  which  was  received  with  great 
apparent  respect ;  but  instead  of  a  re- 
vocation of  the  Act  complained  of;  the 
Dutch  ambassadors  encountered  a  for- 
midable recapitulation  of  all  the  injiuies 
received  from  the  United  Provinces,  at 
Amboyna,  in  India,  Persia,  Muscovy, 
Greenland,  and  other  places,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  terminating  with  a  de- 
mand of  1 ,700,000/.  by  way  of  reparation. 
The  murder  of  Dorislaus  was  also  ad- 
Verted  to;  and  satisfaction  required  for 


*  Tbe  poliey  ud  etp«dieao]r  of  thb  meuve  were 
*s  erident  ftt  the  tim*,  as  the  Becestitjr  of  mudo  tc- 
laxmtion  has  been  unce.  Possibly  one  of  the  most 
Biiefal  amompliBluneats  for  a  modern  politietaa  is 
the  art  of  dueovarinf  >  whoa  that  w^c£  waa  onoo 
wiao  U  wifti  no  ioDfer. 
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(ht  omitii^tai  of  all  st^s  a^nst  the 
assasnns.  On  compUtnce  with  these 
claims,  an  alliance  with  the  United  P^* 
vineei  was  gniTely  profltered  as  before. 
These  demands  produced  no  surprise, 
for  so  little  expectation  had  been  formed 
of  any  pacific  result  fh)m  the  negotia- 
tion, that  the  Dutch  had  been  getting  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of 
war  ready  for  sea,  during  the  absence  of 
their  ambassadors ;  and  it  now  became 
certain  that  the  first  encounter  of  the 
respectiTe  national  fleets,  would  termi- 
nate in  du^ecthostilities  .• 

More  space  has  been  occupied  in 
giving  a  due  notion  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  Dutch  war,  than  usu- 
ally belongs  to  the  detail  of  historical 
erents  in  bioffraphy,  because  it  was  de- 
sirable to  exhibit  the  state  of  national 
feeling  at  the  period  when  hostilities 
commenced.  The  nature  of  the  rivahy 
with  the  Dutch  came  close  home  to  the 
bosoms  of  a  trading  people ;  the  pre- 
tensions of  their  navy  must  have  stUl 
more  forcil>ly  assailed  the  pride  and 
•pint  of  the  seamen  of  a  country, 
whose  insular  situation  and  previous 
exploits  had  marked  it  out  for  naval 
dommion.  Blak^  was  precisdy  a  man 
to  feel  this  stimulus  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree ;  not  to  mention  the  strong 
republican  notions  of  national  glory, 
which  he  appears,  in  common  with 
many  other  mstinguished  men  of  the 
day,  to  have  owed  to  his  classical 
studies.  It  was  the  great  defect  of 
Greek  and  Roman  patriotism,  that  it 
would  too  frequently  sacrifice  not  only 
justice,  but  the  public  interest,  to  ad- 
•vanee  the  public  ^ory.  There  is  little 
xieason  to  complain  of  Admiral  Blake 
on  this  score ;  but  it  doubtless  tended  to 
conduct  him  to  that  general  conclusion, 
which,  in  aU  the  changes  of  the  times, 
he  continually  impressed  on  his  officers 
and  seamen^  *'  It  is  our  duty,'*  said  he, 
••  to  defend  the  country,  into  whatever 
bands  the  government  may  fiedl  ;'*  or  in 
•tiil  more  characteristic  phraseology, 
*'  under  all  circumstances,  to  prevent 
the  foreigners  hrom  fooling  us.** 

The  amlMSsadors  of  the  United  Pro- 
vmces  were  still  in  London,  when  a 
Dutch  fleet  of  forty-five  sail  appeared 
in  the  Channel,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Van  Tromp,  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  experi- 
enced sea  officers  in  Europe.    The  pre- 


tended object  of  this  squadron  was  to 
convoy  some  merchantmen ;  but  it  most 
unnecessarily  anchored  in  Dover  Roads, 
and  firom  the  chtmmstances  which  fol- 
lowed, apparently  with  a  design  to  pro- 
voke hostilities.  A  small  squadron  of 
eight  ships  bemg  then  in  the  Downs, 
under  the  command  of  Major,  after- 
wards Rear  Admiral  Bourne,  that  officer 
sent  to  know  the  reason  of  this  unusual 
demonstration.  Van  Tromp  pleaded 
stress  of  weather ;  which  excuse  being 
evidently  untrue,  Blake  was  ordered  to 
the  Downs,  with  such  ships  as  were 
ready.  On  the  appearance  of  the  English 
fleet.  Van  Tromp  weighed  anchor,  and 
bore  up  to  it  nearer  than  was  necessary, 
and  that  too  without  striking  his  flag — 
the  mark  of  homage  which  had  always 
been  paid  to  Endand  m  the  narrow 
seas.  To  remind  him  of  the  expected 
salute,  Blake  fired  a  gun  without  ball ; 
on  which  Van  Tromp  is  said  to  have 
also  fired  a  single  gun  on  the  contrary 
side,  as  if  in  derision.  Blake  fired  a 
second,  and  then  a  third  gun,  on  which 
Van  Tromp  answered  with  a  broadside. 
Perceiving  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Dutch  to  fight,  Blake  advanced  with 
his  own  ship,  to  discuss  with  Van  TVomp 
the  point  or  honour,  and  by  explanation 
to  spare  the  efPiision  of  blood ;  but  the 
latter  cut  short  all  negotiation,  bv  fuing 
a  broadside  into  the  English  Aamiral*s 
ship,  which,  it  is  said,  shattered  his 
cabin  windows.  Blake  was  extremely 
incensed  at  this  insult,  and  quickly  or- 
dered his  men  to  answer  tne  Dutch 
Admiral  in  his  own  way ;  but  his  anger 
evaporated  in  a  somewhat  coarse  sea 
joke,  •*  he  took  it  very  ill  of  Van  Tromp 
that  he  should  take  his  ship  for  a  bro- 
thel, and  break  his  windows.**  Blake 
singly  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  attack, 
until  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  and  the 
squadron  of  Major  Bourne  could  join 
him,  when  the  fight  became  eenen^, 
and  lasted  from  5  o'clock  until  night. 
In  this  engagement,  which  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  May  1652,  the  Dutch, 
notwithstimding  their  numerical  supe- 
riority, appear  to  have  lost  two  ships ; 
and  the  advantage,  although  not  other- 
wise of  much  moment,  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  English.* 

As  each  of  the  admirals  had  been 
directed,  if  possible,  to  place  the  blame 
of  commencing  hostihties  upon  the 
other,  Van  Tromp,  in  his  official  des- 


-  *  fUt>^*«  Itist.  of  Bof  Und,8ro.  edit  toL  si  p.SQ.         *  Heatk't  Chroniele,  p.  dl9l    Urm,  BmImIi  aid 
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patch  positively  asserts,  that  he  backed 
nis  sails  and  lowered  his  flag  to  the 
British  Admiral,  who  nevertheless  fired 
the  first  broadside,  and  wounded  several 
of  his  crew  ;*  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Blake's  letter  as  expressly  states  the 
contrary.  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  the 
assertion  of  an  individual  so  personally 
honourable  as  Blake;  and  it  appears 
that  his  conduct  was  fully  justified  by  a 
report  from  the  Council  of  State  at 
home,  as  well  as  by  the  popular  feeling, 
which  was  so  much  irritated,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  grant  a  guard  to 
the  Dutch  ambassadors,  who  attributed 
the  engagement  to  accident  and  mis- 
conception on  l)oth  sides.  The  States 
sent  another  envoy,  ostensibly  to  eflPect 
a  pacification ;  but  the  parliament  per- 
sisting: in  the  same  high  tone  as  before, 
the  United  Provinces  at  last  recalled 
their  ambassadors,  and  prepared  for  a 
continuation  of  the  war.  Both  sides 
issued  manifestoes  on  this  occasion ;  the 
Dutch  to  demonstrate  that  they  were 
attacked  without  provocation,  and  the 
parliament  to  recapitulate  the  preceding 
grievances,  to  which  was  now  to  be 
added  the  refusal  to  strike  the  flag.  To 
this  demand  the  States  had  pleaded, 
that  although  the  Republic,  in  its  in- 
fancy, had  paid  that  compliment  to  the 
royal  dignity  of  England,  they  did  not 
hold  it  due  to  the  Commonwealth. 
A  more  indiscreet  plea  could  scarcely 
have  been  advanced,  to  men  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  then  ruled  the  des- 
tinies of  England ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  determined  to  maintain  the  national 
honour  at  all  hazards.  "  But  after  all," 
continues  Rapin,  with  great  simplicity,  or 
rather  with  that  conventional  language, 
which  it  is  so  usual  to  apply  to  common- 
place poUtical  falsities,  "  this  was  by  no 
meansthe  true  ground  of  the  war ;  but 
these  manifestoes  were  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate the  rulers  of  both  Republics,  and 
to  impose  a  belief  on  the  subjects,  that 
they  were  not  plunged  into  these  extra- 
ordinary  expenses  to  support  a  war, 
without  the  most  evident  necessity."t 
That  is  to  say,  the  people  were  to  be 
deluded  into  the  supposition  of  a  neces- 
sity which  did  not  actually  exist.  It  is 
gratifying  to  feel  assured  that  this  spe- 
cies of  delusion,  at  least,  becomes  every 
day  more  impracticable ;  and  that  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  people  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  atrocity  as 


•  La  Vie  de  Tromp,  p.  17. 
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well  as  folly  of  war  undortaken  upon 
any  but  the  most  soUd  grounds,  to 
render  it  wholly  impossible. 

The  fleet  or  Blake  was  rapidly  rein- 
forced by  the  personal  exertions  of  Crom- 
well and  Boml,  who  repaired  to  Dover 
to  consult  with  him  on  the  subject  Some 
time  elapsed  before  it  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  meet  that  of  the  Dutch,  which 
soon  amounted  to  seventy  sail ;  so  vi- 
gorous were  the  exertions  of  those  Re- 
publicans to  obtain  a  naval  superiority 
over  the  English.  In  about  a  month, 
Blake  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  enemy;  and,  aware  of  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  expected  conflict, 
he  proclaimed  a  solemn  fiist  and  day  of 
humiliation,  which  both  officers  and 
seamen  were  called  upon  to  observe. 
The  two  main  fleets,  however,  did  not  en- 
counter each  other  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  ad- 
miral most  effectually  exerted  himself  to 
annoy  the  Dutch  trade.  He  then  sailed 
with  a  strong  squadron  northward,  and 
in  less  than  a  month,  captured  thirteen 
Dutch  ships  of  war,  being  the  whole  of 
their  Herring  convoy.  With  great  and 
considerate  humanity,  however,  he  did 
not  destroy  the  fishing  vessels,  but  only 
claimed  the  tenth  Herring,  the  former 
tax,  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  on  the 
British  coast;  nobly  declaring  his  re- 
luctance to  waste  so  much  food,  to 
the  pi;^able  hunger  and  digress  of 
thousarids.* 

Chapter  III. 

Return  from  the  North-^Engagement 
with  and  Defeat  of  De  Witt  and  De 
Ruyter — Exertions  on  both  sides — 
A  great  Porce  placed  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Van  Tromp—Inferiority  of 
the  English  Fleet  under  Blake— Re- 
suit  of  the  ensuing  Engagement — 
Vain  Glory  of  Van  Tromp — Quick 
Recovery  of  Superiority  by  the  Eng- 
lish—Series of  Engagements  with  me 
Dutch— -Behaviour  o^  Blake  and  his 
Colleagues  on  the  turning  out  of  the 
Long  Parliament— Cromwellassumes 
the  Protectorate -- Peace  with  the 
Dutch. 

Blake  returned  from  the  north  with 
his  prizes,  and  900  prisoners ;  and  reach- 
ed the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1652,  where  he  was  joined  by  sevenol 
more  ships  ;  and  his  fleet  being  now 

*  Lives  English  and  Foreign,  voL  ii.  p.  lOL 
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sufficiently  strong,  he  steered  over  to 
the  Dutch  coast.  During  this  cruise  he ' 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  relief  of  Dunkirk,  and  on 
account  of  some  hostile  proceedings  at 
Newfoundland;  he  captured  and  carried 
it  into  Dover,  by  which  means  the 
former  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  On  the  28th  of  the  follow- 
injg  month,  of  September,  he  met  the 
Dutch  fleet,  under  the  command  of  De 
Ruyter  and  De  Witt,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popular  dissatisfaction 
with  Van  Tromp,  in  Holland,  had  suc- 
ceeded that  officer.  When  Blake  dis- 
covered the  Dutch,  he  had  but  three  of 
his  ships  with  him,  Vice  Admiral  Penn*s 
squadron  being  at  some  distance ;  and 
tlie  remainder  of  the  fleet  a  league  or  two 
astern.  He,  however,  bravely  bore  in 
among  them,  and  bein^  soon  admirably 
seconded  by  the  divisions  under  Penn 
and  Rear  Admiral  Bourne,  the  flght 
began  with  great  animation ;  and  lasted 
until  night,  by  which  time  the  Dutch  saw 
their  Rear  Admiral  captured,  and  three 
other  ships  destroyed.  Blake  would 
have  renewed  the  fight  the  next  day,  but 
the  Dutch  made  sdl  the  sail  in  their 
power,  and  reached  Goree.  The  English 
lost  but  few  men,  and  not  one  ship, 
while  the  Dutch  fleet  landed  more  than 
2000  wounded;  the  disadvantage,  ac- 
cording to  De  Witt,  being  caused  by  the 
cowardice,  or  disaffection  of  h^>  cap- 
tains, irritated  by  a  great  arrear  of  pay 
and  the  improfitable  nature  of  ihe  con- 
test*. 

The  impolicy  of  such  a  war,  on  the 
part  of  a  commercial  people  like  the 
Dutch,  was  by  this  time  apparent; 
for  Blake,  with  his  usual  activity,  had 
made  use  of  his  success,  so  as  to  annoy 
their  trade  in  all  quarters.  The  ill  hu- 
mour created  by  their  losses  vented 
itself  with  great  asperity  upon  De  Witt, 
who  was  in  another  way  unpopular, 
from  his  republican  opposition  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
On  his  return  to  Flushing,  a  tumult  en- 
sued ;  and  so  much  disappointment  was 
expressed,  that  De  Ruyter  was  anxious 
to  resign  his  commission,  and  De  Witt 
took  to  his  bed  from  pure  chagrin. 
Considerable  pains  were  taken  by  the 
States  to  remedy  the  late  disasters ;  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  offending  cap- 
tains ;  and  the  fleet  being  refitted,  was 
once  more  put  under  the  command  of 

•  Wkitelocke**  MemoriaU.  p.  5.6.  Lodlow't  Mc- 
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Van  Tromp.  Tlie  English,  on  their  side, 
were  equally  active ;  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Parliament,  requiring  all  English 
seamen  to  return  home  in  forty  days,  and 
such  as  were  in  India  in  twelve  months : 
it  also  directed  that  all  English  carpen- 
ters, shipwrights,  and  ouier  efficient 
artisans  found  on  board  the  enemy's 
ships,  should  be  thrown  overboard  with- 
out mercy.  In  point  of  fact,  the  war  was 
essentially  injurious  to  both  countries ; 
except  wpon  that  inhuman  theory,  which 
holds  occasional  warfare  to  be  neces- 
sary as  a  species  of  exercise,  and  national 
prosperity  to  rest  securely  on  established 
ascendancy  alone.  Were  the  power  of 
self-preservation  exclusively  implied  by 
this  doctrine,  it  might  be  difficult  to^con- 
trovertit;  but  unhappily  ascendancy  in 
all  its  guises  is  disposed  to  be  aggressive, 
and  the  power  to  oppress  is  ^most  in- 
variably followed  by  the  inclination.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  wel- 
fare of  Great  Britain  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  naval  superiority,  that  it 
is  difficult  altogether  to  condemn  a 
course  of  proceedings  which  has  mate- 
rially conduced  to  it.  Such  was  certainly 
the  case  with  this  otherwise  profitless 
warfare.  Whatever  may  now  be  thought 
of  the  motives  on  both  sides,  the  merit  of 
Blake  will  remain  the  same :  if  the  con- 
test was  necessary,  he  carried  it  on  with 
triumphant  vigour,  and  ultimate  suc- 
cess ;  and  even  if  impolitic,  he  still  ren- 
dered it  as  beneficial  as  it  could  be  made, 
by  the  enei^  and  spirit  which  he  in- 
fused into  the  sea  service,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  made  it  redound  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  name. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  during 
this  war,  than  the  transient  superio- 
rity acquired  on  either  side ;  at  least 
as  r^ards  the  number  of  ships  employ- 
ed, and  the  power  of  riding  paramount 
on  the  high  seas.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  vessels  of 
war,  as  compared  with  such  as  are  now 
admitted  into  the  line  of  battle.*    Ships 

*  The  coinparattve  ease  with  which  this  conid  be 
effected,  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  understood  that 
at  thii  time  any  merchantman,  capable  of  carr^ring 
guns,  could  with  a  few  alterations  be  converted  into 
a  man  of  war.  It  appears  on  the  authority  of  the 
Parliamentary  Journals  of  165U  containing  a  list  of 
merchantmen  thus  altered  for  the  navy,  ihat  a  vessel  of 
900  tons  burthen  could  be  made  a  man  of  war  of  60 
rans ;  and  thokeof  70l),400, 20U,  100,  and  60  tons,  rea< 
dercKl  ships  of  war  respectively,  of  46. 34, 20, 10,  and  8 
runs  ;  five  or  six  men  being  allowed  for  each  pun.  It 
18  farther  to  be  observed,  that  naval  battles  were  not 
thenfoughtin  line,  '.he  first  engagement  of  that  descrip- 
tion being  the  celebrated  sea  ngftl  of  the  third  of  June, 
1665,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II., 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Dutch  Admiral  Opdam, 
whose  ^ip  was  blown  up  in  the  conflict.    James,  in 
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could  then  be  prepared  and  manned  with 
very  great  celerity,  and  consequently 
when  exertion  became  necessary,  a  stroi^^ 
numerical  force  was  quickly  collected. 
The  defeat  of  De  Witt  and  De  Ruy- 
ter  stimulated  the  United  Provinces  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  regain  the  advan- 
tages which  they  had  lost;  and  Van 
Tromp  again  appeared  in  the  Downs  in 
the  command  of  a  fleet  of  fourscore 
men-of-war.  His  purpose  was  to  seek 
Blake,  of  whose  deficiency  of  force 
he  was  probably  well  informed:  the 
English  Admiral  had  not  only  been  or- 
dered to  weaken  his  fleet  by  despatching 
large  detachments  on  different  services, 
but  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  having  by  this 
time  become  jealous  of  all  their  ^eat 
commanders,  were  careless  of  repairing 
the  damaged  ships,  or  of  expediting  the 
necessary  supplies.    From  some,  or  all 

his  **  Life,"  attribatet  the  introdaction  of  the  narftl 
line  of  battle  to  himealf ;  and  if  so.  it  does  conitder- 
able  honour  to  hiii  pcofesuonal  »kill,  having  been 
practised  without  ranation  bj  all  our  great  admirals, 
until  Lord  Rodney  was  induced  by  Clark's  "  Essay 
on  Naval  Taotiesr  to  adopt  the  manaeurreof  break- 
ing the  line  in  bis  celebrated  engagement  with 
Count  de  Grasse.  The  foUowinc  abstract  is  con- 
densed from  an  elaborate  list  of  the  British  nary,  as 
it  existed  in  1675.  about  twentjr  years  after  the 
death  of  Blake.  It  is  made  up  from  a  document  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  eccentric  sea*chaplain  Heory 
Teonge;  and  from  a  siofuiar  statement,  supplied  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  same  year,  both  appen- 
ded to  Teonge's  published  diar^.  According  to  these 
anthorities,  the  navy  then  consisted  of— 

8  Fint>rates,  of  from  100  to  90  guns,  varying  in 

toanage  from  1556  to  1103  tons,  in  lengih 
from  iar7  to  ISS  feet,  and  carrying  from  550  to 
860  men; 

9  Second-rates,  of  from  84  to  64  guns,  varying  in 

toonage    from  1033  to  668  tons,  in  lenrth 
from  190  to  110  feet,  aod  carrying  from  530 
to  410  men ; 
89  Third  rates,  of  from  74  to  56  guns,  varying  in 
tonnage  from  978  to  417  tons,  in  length  from 
197  to  107  i^Mt,  and  carrying  from  600  to 
340  men; 
87  Fourth  rates,  of  from  60  to  40  guns,  varyinir  in 
tonnage  from  657  to  364  tons,  in  length  from 
110  to  8d  feet,  and  carryiog  from  300  to  170 
men ; 
'  15  Fifth-rates,  of  from  40  to  98  guns,  varying  in 
tonnage  from  366  to  180  tons,  and  carrying 
from  150  to  100  men  ; 
8  Sixth-rates,  of  from  90  to  4  gnns,  varying  in 
—      tonnage  from  194  to  35  tons,  nad  oarrying 
99      from  aO  to  45  men ; 

With  49  sloops,  doggers,  smacks,  yachts,  fireships. 
Sec  &&,  carrying  from  19  to  9  guns,  and  col- 
lectively manned  by  1401  seamen. 
Tt  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  much  discrepancy 
between  the  rates  of  tonnage  of  manv  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  the  number  of  guns  which  they  carried— 
a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  presumption  that 
adapted  merchantmen  could  not  always  be  made  to 
carry  gnns  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage:  or  that 
very  ditferent  weighU  of  metal  are  referred  to.  Of 
the  foregoing  ships,  which  are  rated  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal documents,  one  tirst-rate,  six  second-rates, 
eleven  third-rates,  twenty-six  fourth-rates,  one  sixth- 
rate,  and  four  smaller  vessels— ia  all  forty>n'ine, 
alone  existed  before  the  Restoration ;  which  shows 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  navy  in  the  brief  interval 
of  tif teen  years. 


of  Qiese  camet,  it  ha{ipeiied  that  Bkte 
had  only  forty  ships  under  him,  when 
Van  Tromp  appeared  at  the  back  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  where  these  two  yaliant 
chiefs  had  fou^t  before;  a  ehoioe  of 
position  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  meant 
to  be  imderstood  as  a  sort  of  national 
challenge. 

Blake  placed,  by  orders  from  home, 
in  this  mortifying  state  of  inferiority, 
immediately  called  a  council  of  war, 
when  it  was  dedded  that  a  l)attle  should 
be  hasarded,  under  all  disadvantages. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Blake,  blames 
this  resolution  as  exhibiting  more  of  the 
rasliness  of  a  private  solcSer,  than  the 
wisdom  of  a  commander.  Something; 
however,  must  he  allowed  for  the  re- 
luctance of  a  man  of  invincible  spirit, 
to  endure  a  second  insult  from  the  same 
adversary;  and  probably  still  more  to 
the  state  of  party  at  home,  where  a  fae* 
tion  was  anxious  to  lower  his  popularity. 
Nor  is  it  <}uite  dear  that  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  more  might  not  have  been 
lost  bv  declining  an  engagement  than 
by  risking  a  defeat  without  dishonour, 
van  Tromp  might  undertake  with  a 
strong  and  uncrippled  fleet,  what  he 
would  have  been  unalile  to  effect  after  a 
dear-bought  victory.  At  all  events,  it 
is  to  this  daring  spuit  that  the  English 
navy  owes  its  high  character;  and  it 
is  scarcely  correct  to  judge  of  master 
minds  b^  maxims  applicable  only  to  the 
mediocrity  of  talent  possessed  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind. 

After  the  determination  to  fight  had 
been  taken,  the  engagement  womd  have 
commenced  immediatdy,  but  for  a  change 
of  wind,  which  postponed  it  until  the  n^ 
day.  Earlv  in  the  morning  both  fleets 
plyed  a  little  to  the  westward,  the  Eng- 
lish having  the  weathergage;  and  about 
noon  the  action  began.  It  appears,  that 
beside  the  great  dbparity  in  numerical 
strength,  the  English  fleet  was  so  poorly 
manned,  that  a  great  part  of  it  could  not 
engage  at  all,  so  that  a  few  ships  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  action.  Of  these  the 
principal  were  the  Victory,  the  Van- 
guard, the  Ghirland,  and  the  IViumph,  the 
admiral*s  own  ship.  The  action  lasted  until 
night,  a  short  time  previously  to  which 
the  adventurous  captain  of  the  Garland, 
of  forty  guns,  made  a  boM  attempt  to 
board  the  ship  of  Van  Tromp,  but  fell  in 
the  attempt,  which  led  to  the  capture  of 
his  own  vessel.  The  Bonaventiu^  en- 
deavouring to  rdieve  the  Garland,  wae 
also  d^tured,  after  the  fall  of  its  oom» 
maader,    Blake  himself  was  boarded^ 
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twiee,  and  but  for  the  brave  manper  ia 
which  he  was  supported  by  the  Van- 
ffuard  and  the  Sapphire,  he  would  have 
Men  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Be- 
side the  two  ships  taken,  another  was 
run  ashore,  and  the  entire  fleet  was  so 
shattered,  that  had  not  night  favoured 
their  retreat,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  still  more  disastrous.  As  it 
was,  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
Thames,  and  thereby  defeated  the  inten- 
tion of  Van  Tromp  to  assail  them  the 
next  day  with  fire-ships,  and  complete 
their  destruction.  One  of  the  Dutch 
flag-ships  was  blown  up;  and  those 
both  of  Van  Tromp  and  nis  vice-admi- 
ral, De  Ruyter,  were  so  damaged,  as  to 
require  immediate  laying  up.  This  un- 
equal contest  lasted  from  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  29th  November,  1652,  to 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening*. 

The  Dutch  admiral,  puffed  up  with 
this  momentary  advantage,  was  so  vain- 
glorious as  to  sail  through  the  channel 
with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  to  sig- 
nify that  he  had  swept  away  the  English 
firom  that  sea ;  and  the  populace  of  the 
United  Provinces  equally  elated,  with 
the  usud  presumption  of  success,  talked 
of  capturing  the  whole  of  the  English 
West  India  islandst. 

The  emptiness  of  the  bravado  of  Van 
Tromp,  and  the  futility  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  were  soon 
made  apparent ;  for  in,about  two  months 
Blake,  with  whom,  at  his  own  request. 
Monk  and  Deane  had  been  joined  in 
commission,  was  enabled  to  repair  and 
flt  out  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail  of  ships  of 
war.  With  these  they  quickly  sought 
and  again  encountered  Van  Tromp,  who, 
with  a  fleet  of  seventy  sul  of.  vessels  of 
war,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred 
merchant  ships  under  his  convoy,  was 
returning  up  the  Channel  from  the  Isle  of 
Rh^.  Blake  commenced  the  action  off 
Portland  with  twelve  ships,  led  by  him- 
self in  the  Triumph;  and  so  warm  was 
the  conflict,  that  his  own  ship  received  no 
fewer  than  seven  hundred  shots  in  her 
hull,  and  might  have  been  sunk  but  for 
the  timely  relief  afforded  by  Captain 
Lawson  in  the  Fairfax.  In  this  action, 
which  took  place  on  the  18th  February, 
1653,  Blake  lost  his  own  captain,  a 
distinguished  veteran  named  Ball,  his 
secretary  Mr.  Sparrow,  and  received 
himself  a  grievous  wound  in  the  thigh. 
As  usual,  the  fight  lasted  until  night, 
when  the  Dutch,  who  had  six  men-of- 
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war  sunk  aaM  taken,  retired*  Blake» 
after  sending  ashore  his  sick  and  wound- 
ed men,  pursued  the  enemy ;  and  for  the 
two  following  days  occasicmal  encounters 
took  place,  m  which  both  sides  fought 
with  extraordinary  fury.  At  length  me 
Dutch  fleet  reached  the  sands  of  Calais* 
where  they  anchored,  and,  favoured  by 
the  light  draft  of  water  of  theur  shipping, 
they  were  enabled  safely  to  tide  it  home. 
In  these  engagements  the  Dutch  lost 
eleven  ships  and  thirty  merchantmen; 
and,  according  to  theu*  own  accounts, 
full  1,500  seamen.  The  English  lost 
only  one  ship ;  but  the  number  of  sea- 
men killed  and  wounded  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  It  is  recorded,  that 
being  short  of  hands,  Blake  had  em- 
barked some  regiments  of  soldiers  on 
this  occasion,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  victory,  and  most  probably  their  evi^ 
dent  utility  led  to  the  establishment  of  re* 
gular  corps  of  marines. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  following 
April,  Blake  and  his  former  colleagues, 
with  a  fleet  amounting  to  a  hundred 
ships  of  war,  attacked  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
seventy  sail  on  their  own  coast;  and, 
after  capturing  fifty  doggers,  drove  them 
into  the  Texel.  They  then  sailed  north- 
wards in  search  of  Van  Tromp,  who  with 
a  rich  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  con* 
voy,  having  deemed  it  hazardous  to  enter 
the  Channel,  had  steered  roimd  the  north 
of  Scotland.  With  great  dexterity  that 
Me  seaman  contrived  to  escape  the 
three  English  admirals,  and  to  lead  his 
merchantmen  safely  into  port;  a  very 
beneficial  service,  but  almost  ludicrously 
contrasted  with  his  former  **  top  gallant 
humour,**  as  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
period  has  called  it,  of  sweeping  the 
uritish  shipping  from  its  own  seas. 

At  length,  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  again  bestirring  themselves 
with  energy,  the  States  enabled  Van 
Tromp  to  put  to  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ships;  and  on  the 
third  of  Jime  he  came  mto  contact,  off 
the  North  Foreland,  with  the  English 
squadrons  under  Monk  and  Deane.  Al- 
most in  the  beginning  of  this  en^a^e- 
ment,  Deane,  a  commander  of  distm* 
guished  reputation,  was  carried  off  by  a 
cannon  ball ;  and  although,  after  a  con* 
flict  of  six  hours,  the  Dutch  retired,  the 
success  was  but  equivocsd.  The  arrival 
of  Blake  on  the  fourth,  with  eighteen 
fresh  ships,  turned  a  partial  advantage 
into  a  complete  victory.  Of  the  Dutch 
fleet  six  were  sunk  and  eleven  captured, 
and  the  number  of  prisoners  amounted 
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to  1350,  of  whom  six  were  captains.  The 
English,  on  the  contraiy,  lost  not  a  single 
ship,  while  the  number  of  killed  and 
wonnded  fell  short  of  26 0.  In  this  battle 
Van  Tromp  boarded  the  Enghsh  vice- 
admiral  Penn,  butwas  not  only  beaten 
off,  but  himself  boarded  in  return,  and 
he  would  have  been  taken  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  his  colleagues,  De 
"Witt  and  De  Ruyter.  It  was,  in  fact, 
only  by  retiring  once  more  among  the 
flats  and  shallows  of  the  Dutch  coast, 
that  Van  Tromp  was  enabled  to  save  the 
greater  part  of  his  fleet.*        •».. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Provinces  during  these  successive 
defeats  and  mortifications  was  extreme ; 
and  the  alternate  despondency  and  pre- 
sumption which  they  displayed,  afford  a 
very  instructive  lesson  to  those  politi- 
cians who  work  on  the  popular  feel- 
ing, and  lightly  employ  the  ignorance, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  inconstant  pas- 
sions •c^'^he  multitude.  What  beyond 
a  candid  and  patriotic  appeal  to  the 
actual  interests  of  the  people  can  the 
honest  statesman  require?  Upon  any 
Tfal  emergency  would  such  appeal  be  less 
forcible  or  the  motives  to  exertion  less 
earnest?  \^ho  in  the  long  and  vague 
annaJs  of  history,  aboundino:  as  they  do 
with  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the  human 
race,  but  must  perceive  the  readiness 
with  which  men  usually  answer  the  calls 
for  sacrifices,  when  absolutely  and  evi- 
dently necessary  ?  Where  is. the  country 
whose  records  do  not  contain  many  more 
examples  of  brave  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion m  cases  of  urgent  need,  than  of 
shameless  and  pusillanimous  self-aban- 
donment ?  It  is  however  fair  to  remark, 
that  rulers  often  participate  in  the  errors 
which  they  propagate  ;  and  many  a 
ruinous  course  of  policy  has  been  pur- 
sued with  a  firm  con>dction  that  it  was 
just  and  necessary.  Knowledge,  then, 
on  both  sides  is  the  only  corrective :  on 
that  of  the  ruler,  that  it  may  not  err 
with  good  intentions ;  and  on  that  of  the 
people,  that  they  may  discountenance 
every  injurious  appeal,  whether  th^pio- 
tives  in  which  it  originate  be  in^ious 
or  sincere. 

While  these  contests  were  taking  place 
at  sea,  an  important  change  was  effect- 
ing in  the  eovemment  at  home.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1653,  Cromwell  turned 
out  the  remnant,  or,  as  it  has  been  usu- 
ally tenned,  the  Rump  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  took  measures  for  the 
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assumption  of  supreme  power.  The 
States  and  the  Royalists  looked  forward 
with  great  anxiety  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  fleet  and  its  commanders 
would  receive  this  bold  act  of  usurpa- 
tion. Whatever  hopes  they  might  have 
formed  were  quickly  terminated  by  the 

Sublication  of  a  formal  declaration  from 
Hake,  Deane,  Monk,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sea  officers,  that  notwithstanding  the 
recent  changes,  they  felt  that  their  duty, 
and  the  national  trust  reposed  in  them, 
required  a  continuance  of  their  exer- 
tions against  the  foreign  foes  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Blake,  on  this  occa- 
sion, emphatically  expressed  his  often 
quoted  opinion,  that  it  was  not  their 
business  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  domestic  disputes.  "Re- 
,  member,  "said  he,  **  that  we  are  English- 
men, and  that  om*  foes  are  foreigners.*'* 
The  unsophisticated  good  sense  of  Blake 

gjrceived  that  a  maintenance  of  the 
ritish  ascendancy  at  sea,  was  equaUy 
necessary  under  every  sort  of  sway ;  and 
that  it  was  not  for  foreigners  to  profit 
by  our  dissensions,  however  they  might 
originate,  or  to  whatever  they  might 
conduce.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  the 
less  temptation  to  act  otherwise,  as  the 
Parliament  had,  by  this  time,  become 
exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  nation, 
in  consequence  of  a  design  to  per- 
petuate themselves  being  strongly 
suspected  by  all  parties.  The  same 
jealousy,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  had 
been  manifested  by  the  Parliament  to- 
wards the  officers  of  the  navy  as  to  those 
of  the  army,  which  rendered  them  indif- 
ferent to  a  change,  whatever  they  might 
think  of  the  character  of  that  which 
took  place.  As  to  Blake  himself,  he 
was  jfJrobably  too  sincere  a  Republican 
to  approve  cordially  of  the  approaching 
exaltation  of  Cromwell;  for  although 
on  his  return  home  in  ill  health,  imme- 
diately after  his  last  victory,  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  for  Somer- 
setshire, in  the  Mock  or  Little  Parlta- 
menif.  &nd  was  otherwise  much  con- 
sulted, it  was  so  exclusively  in  relation 
to  naval  afiairs,  or  foreign  warfare,  that 
his  name  stands  perfectly  clear  of  every 
shadow  of  imputation  of  cabal,  or  in- 
tri^e.  On  this  account,  as  already 
intimated,  he  was  regarded  with  respect 
by  the  most  opposite  parties ;  all  of 
whom  beheld  in  him  a  spirited  and  dis- 
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interested  defender  of  his  country,  and 
an  honour  to  the  English  name. 

Before  the  health  of  the  admhral  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  go  to  sea  again, 
the  fleet  commanded  by  Monk  fought 
the  famous  battle  with  that  of  the  United 
Provinces,  which  terminated  in  the  death 
of  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  in  a  bloody 
and  dear  bought  victory  by  the  English. 
Although  not  present  at  this  engage- 
ment, which  took  place  on  the  29th, 
30th,  and  31st  of  July,  1653,  Blake  had 
assisted  so  much  in  getting  the  force 
equipped,  and  by  his  counsel  generally, 
thiat  parliament  decreed  him  a  ^old  chain 
in  common  with  the  other  admirals ;  and 
in  the  following  October,  when  he  came 
to  London  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  solemnly  thanked 
for  his  many  and  important  services.* 

The  formal  assumption  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate by  Oliver  Cromwell  distin- 
guished the  dose  of  the  year  1653,  in 
which  arrangement  Admiral  Blake  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  acquiesced  than 
assisted.  This  event  was  followed  b^  a 
peace  with  the  United  Provinces,  with 
whom  negodations  had  commenced  soon 
after  the  battle  in  which  Van  Tromp 
lost  his  life.  The  terms  of  this  treaty, 
which  was  signed  in  April,  1654,  were 
highlv  honourable  to  England :  the 
Dutch  gave  up  every  thing  the^  had 
professed  to  flght  for,  although,  in  the 
exaction  of  some  of  our  claims,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  satisfied  with  the 
honour  of  maintaining  them,  Cromwell 
was  not  very  rigid  in  their  precise  ful- 
filment 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  of 
those  struggles  with  the  Dutch  for  naval 
dominion,  which  were  so  uselessly  re- 
newed after  the  Restoration,  and  which, 
as  far  as  that  direct  species  of  rivalry 
was  concerned,  terminated  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  To  the  naval  superiority 
obtained  by  the  English,  since  that  re- 
markable period  in  the  annals  of  both, 
it  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  allude,  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  .remarking  that 
while  sbruggles  for  mere  glory  are  un- 
profitable at  l)est,  they  are  still  more  un- 
advisable,  where  fluctuating  sources  of 
prosperity  are  called  into  a  contest  with 
grei^  physical  superioritv,  and  higher 
natural  advantages.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  United  Provinces,  as  compared 
with'Great  Britain ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
strong  motives  to  a  friendly  umon  be- 
tween them«  as  regarded  the  more  for- 
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midable  foes  of  both.  The  two  powers 
have  since  been  frequently  at  war ;  but 
on  which  ever  side  tne  provocation  has 
originated,  the  result  has  always  been 
most  injurious  to  the  Statee.  It  must 
not  be  presumed,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
foregoing  argument  is  advanced  with  a 
view  of  deprecating  those  glorious  con^ 
tests  with  powei*ful  tyranny  and  oppres* 
sion,  like  that  which  released  the  United 
Provinces  from  the  voke  of  Spain,  or  in 
objection  to  such  exhibitions  of  national 
spirit  and  just  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
the  country,  which  are  essential  to  itn 
independence.  Here  danger  may  be 
nobly  incurred,  and  sacrifices  justly  as 
well  as  wisely  called  for;  but  how  few 
are  the  wars  of  this  description,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  unnecessary 
conflicts  produced  by  illiberal  jealousy, 
venal  intri^e,  Und  personal 'ambition ! 
However  visionary  those  ideas  of  per- 
petual peace  mav  be,  which  ardent  and 
benevolent  minds  persuade  themselves 
may  be  realized,  we  surely  may  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  unholy  and  indefen- 
sible warfare,  to  which  we  are  alluding, 
will  necessarily  decrease,  in  proportion 
to  the  diffusion  of  information  among 
the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

Chaptbr  IV. 

EixmediHon  to  the  Mediterranean  ^^ 
Respect  paid  to  Blake  by  the  Offlcere 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland — 
Negotiation  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
-^Uhaetisement  of  the  Bey  of  Tunie — 
Redress  exacted  for  it^uries  and  in- 
suits  to  the  English  in  the  Mediter^ 
ranean — Respect  paid  to  the  Protector 
by  the  Italian  States — War  with 
Spain — Expedition  to  Cadiz — Illness 
of  Blake — Exploit  at  Santa  Cruz — 
Behamour  of  the  Admiral  in  re* 
sped  to  Captain  Blake — Sails  for 
England^Death— Funeral  Honours 
— Treatment  of  his  Remains  at  the 
Restoration — Character, 

In  the  first  parliament  called  by 
Cromwell,  in  September,  1654,  Blake 
was  once  more  chosen  to  represent  his 
native  town  of  Bridgewater;  but, 
although  by  the  peace  with  the  United 
Provinces,  the  necessity  for  naval  exer- 
tions was  much  abridged,  the  mistaken 
policy  *  of  Cromwell  having  decided  on 

•  Cromwell  had  npt  ihe  merit  of  perceiYior  the 
rising  ascendeocy  which  the  genius  of  Cardinai 
Richeliea  had  been  preparing  for  France  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, was  uneenMCioas  tow  muck  bis  deoisio« 
agaioit  Spain,  in  fortbenoce  of  the  iuDlnUo«a,Ti«ws> 
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a  war  with  Bjam,  he  was  soon  called 
a^fain  into  active  service.  The  known 
attadiment  of  the  admiral  to  republic- 
anism has  been  alleged  on  this  occa- 
sion also,  as  the  cause  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  a  fleet;  but 
surely,  having  determined  upon  hos* 
tilities,  the  sel^on  of  the  most  eminent 
seaman  in  the  country  seems  only  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  Blake 
was  despatched  in  November,  1 654,  with 
a  formidable  fleet  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  support  the  honour  of  the 
English  flag,  lindto  procure  satisfaction 
from  the  Barbary  Powers,  for  their 
many  acts  of  piracy  against  British 
merchantmen.  This  expedition  was 
sent  out  before  war  was  declared  against 
Spain  ;  so  that  in  the  ensuing  December 
his  fleet  entered  the  ^rt  of  Cadiz,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  imaginable 
respect  This,  no  doubt,  was  partly 
oWmg  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards 
to  keep  well  with  the  Protector ;  but  no 
small  portion  of  homage  was  excited  by 
the  known  talents  and  high  achieve- 
ments of  the  gallant  commander  him- 
self. Aware  of  former  consequences,  a 
Dutch  admiral  would  not  hoist  his  flag 
while  Blake  remained  at  Cadiz ;  and  a 
French  squadron  having  stopped  one  of 
his  tenders,  which  had  been  separated 
from  him  in  a  storm,  the  commander,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  to  whom  he  belonged, 
sent  for  the  cantain  on  board  the  &^- 
ship  and  drank  Blake*s  health  in  his 
presence,    under    a   discharge  of  Ave 

§uns.*  The  Algerines  were  likewise  so 
aunted  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and 
so  apprehensive  of  his  designs,  that,  of 
their  own  accord,  they  stopped  &e  Sallee 
Rovers  and  made  tnem  give  up  what 
English  prisoners  they  had  on  board, 
which  they  sent  freely  to  the  admiral 
without  ransom.  These  concessions, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  sul- 
ing  to  Algiers,  where  he  appeared  on  the 
10th  March,  1655,  and  sent  an  ofQcer 
on  shore  to  demand  the  release  of  all 
English  captives,  and  ample  satisfaction 
for  the  piracies  committed  on  the  British 
trade.  The  Dey,  who  seems  to  have 
known  the  best  manner  of  soothing  a 
temper  like  that  of  Blake,  pleaded  his 
inability  to  release  ships  and  captives 

of  tlutt  power,  vonld  prove  nfttionalljr  injnrioui.  The 
arronnt  spirit  of  encroachment,  displajred  hj  Lon'n 
Zl v.  in  the  fuceeading  half  eeatonr,  rendered  this 
impoUcj  Terjr  eonspicaoae.  But  ft  Spuieh  war  wai 
more  popular,  and,  looking  to  immediate  oonae- 
({aenoet,  more  profitaWe  thaa  a  French  one. 


whkh  had  become  prhrate  t^ropeirty, 
without  producing  a  mutiny;  but  the 
latter  he  agreed  to  ghre  up  on  a  mode- 
rate ransom  per  hmd,  and  ofitaredto 
make  such  a  peace  with  England 
as  should  prevent  all  future  hoa- 
tihties.  He  accompanied  this  answer 
with  a  large  supply  of  provisions, 
and  for  the  present,  Blake  appeared 
satisfied.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark in  this  place,  that  these  mari- 
time plunderers  have  continued,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  objects  of  alternate 
chastisement  and  negociation  to  this 
hour,  when  a  leading  European  nation 
hsjs  a  fleet  before  Algiers,  on  an  errand 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Blake*s,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ayo.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect,  that  a  fine  and  extensive  coast 
like  that  of  the  north  of  Africa,  once, 
too,  the  seat  of  great  comparative 
civilization,  should  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  possession  of  successive 
hordes  of  incurable  pirates,  insolent 
and  rapacious  l^  turns  to  all  Christen- 
dom. If  endured,  because  dangerous 
plans  of  national  ag^[randisemoit  mi^t 
foUow  their  destruction— what  a  satire 
imon  the  moderation  of  the  ^at 
Cfhristian  powers  I  If  acquiesced  m  by 
some  nations  because  a  greater  in- 
juiy  is  inflicted  upon  others — how 
discreditable  such  motives  to  rdigion 
and  humanity  I  Under  every  view  of 
the  case,  the  lon^  toleration  of  this 
nuisance  is  a  disgrace  to  civilized 
Europe. 

From  Algiers,  the  admiral  sailed  to 
Turns,  the  Bey  of  which,  relying  upon 
the  strength  of  his  finrtretses,  returned 
an  insolent  answer  to  the  message  of 
Blake,  and  even  refused  to  allow  him 
to  supply  himself  with  fi^h  water. 
<*  Here,**  said  the  barbarian,  **  are  our 
castles  of  Goletto  and  Pcnrto  Ferine ; 
do  your  worst :  do  you  think  that  we 
fear  your  fleet!'*  On  receiving  this 
hasty  reply,  the  Admiral  immediatdy 
bore  away  into  Porto  Ferine,  with  his 
first  and  second  rate  ships.  He  re- 
served his  fire  until  they  had  approached 
within  a  musket  shot  of  the  castle  and 
line  of  fortifications,  when  he  opened 
his  guns  so  eflSsctually  upon  both,  that 
in  two  hours  the  castle  was  rendered 
defenceless,  and  the  guns  on  the  works 
along  the  shore  were  nearly  all  dis- 
mounted, although  no  less  than  sixty 
had  played  on  ine  English  fleet  at  one 
time.  Nine  ships  were  lying  in  the  bar- 
hour,  and  Bloke  ordwed  erery  captain, 
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indoding  tfen  the  oax»taia  of  his  own 
■hip,  to  proceed  in  their  long  boats, 
witti  chosen  crews,  and  destroy  them. 
This  was  accordingly  executed,  with  the 
loss  of  only  twenty-five  men  kiUed,  and 
fnty-eight  wounded,  while  the  Admiral 
and  his  fleet  covered  the  assailants  from 
the  fire  of  the  castle,  by  playing  con- 
tinually  on  it  with  their  cannon.  This 
daring  action  spread  the  terror  of  his 
name,  and  produced  concessions  with 
very  little  trouble  from  the  Bey  of  Tri- 
poh;  after  which,  he  again  returned  to 
Tunis,  where  he  now  met  with  nothing 
but  submission.  As  the  purpose  of  this 
expedition  was  to  procure  satisfaction 
fbr  all  the  injuries  and  spoliation  sufier- 
ed  by  the  Englbh  in  the  Mediterranean, 
durinff  the  dvil  wars,  when  it  was 
thou^^t  they  could  be  infiicted  with  im- 
punity, several  of  the  minor  Christian 
powers,  who  had  taken  similar  liberties, 
were  next  called  to  account  Among 
the  rest,  the  Knights  of  Malta  were 
obliffed  to  submit  to  reparation,  as  also 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  com- 
]>elled  to  pay  60,000^.  as  a  compensa- 
tion fbr  losses  sustained  firom  his  sub- 
jects bv  the  EngHsfa.  It  is  added,  that 
the  Admiral  sent  home  no  less  than 
sixteen  ships,  laden  with  effects  thus 
exacted,  fbr  insults  and  injuries  endured 
by  Enjriish  subjects  in  that  sea,  during 
tne  political  struggles  which  had  ha- 
rassed their  country  at  home.* 

These  exploits  were  performed  in  the 
spring  of  1655,  and  such  a  formidable 
opinion  did  they  create  of  the  power, 
strength,  and  tenacity  of  the  En^bh 
government,  that  most  of  the  states  of 
Italy  thou^t  proper  to  send  messages 
of  compliment  to  the  Protector;  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
states  of  Venice,  in  particular,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  splendid  em* 
banies.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  select 
a  period  in  English  historyt  when  the 
country  was  so  feared  and  courted,  as 
under  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Crom- 
'  weU.  Some  of  this  deference  was,  no 
doubt,  attributable  to  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Europe  at  the  time,  but  no  small 
part  was  due  to  the  great  abilities  of  the 
rrotector,  and  to  the  vigour  and  efficiency 
of  his  councils.  His  mstruments  too, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Blake,  were  well 
chosen ;  and  as,  by  the  depression  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy,  he  was  called  upon 
for  few  or  no  sacrifices  to  family  support 

•  Hist.  0*  tne  Rabdlioot  TDlUi.  p.  680.    Heath*f 
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and  connexions,  so  he  had  no  occasion 
to  give  employments  to  persons  who 
were  unfit  for  them.  He  was  indeed  one 
of  those  master  spirits,  who  can  employ 
ability  without  fearing  it — a  faculty  ex* 
oeedingl^  rare,  even  among  able  rulers. 

By  this  time,  the  secret  expedition, 
under  Penn  and  Venables,  sent  l^Crom 
well  to  surprise  and  capture  St.  Domin- 
go, and  which  terminated  in  the  taking 
of  Jamaica,  had  become  known  to  thi 
court  of  Madrid,  whidi  immediately 
confiscated  all  the  En^ish  property  in 
Spain;  and  the  war  ^woen  the  two 
countries  was  from  that  time  carried  on 
with  extreme  vigour  and  animosity. 
Blake,  of  course,  did  his  best  to  rum 
the  maritime  force  of  Spain  in  Europe, 
as  Penn  was  endeavouring  to  do  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  so  great  and  inces- 
sant was  his  activity,  that  his  constitu- 
tion began  to  sink  under  efforts  so  inp 
remitting.  Fearing  that  some  bad  con- 
se|quences  might  ensue,  if  he  were  not 
joined  by  a  oolleague,  proper  to  take 
charge  of  the  fieet,  in  the  event  of  his 
cfecease,  he  suggested  the  expediency  of 
joining  some  tSble  commander  in  the 
commission  ¥nXti  himself^  in  compli* 
ance  with  whidi  suggesbon.  Admiral 
Montague  was  sent  out,  with  a  strong 
squadron  to  reinforce  and  assist  him« 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Montague, 
they  repaired,  vrith  the  joint  fleet,  to 
Cadiz  in  1656,  where  they  continued  to 
blockade  a  Spanish  s()uamron  for  several 
months.  Tne  Admiral  then  having 
taken  the  major  part  of  his  fleet  to  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  to  obtain  water  and 
refreshments.  Captain  Stayner,  who  had 
been  left  cruising  with  a  small  squadron, 
fioll  in  with  the  Spanish  homeward* 
bound  Plate  fleet,  and  captured  the  Vice- 
Admiral,  Rear- Admiral,  and  another 
galleon,  with  two  millions  of  dollars  on 
board;  all  which  prizes,  together  with 
ttie  prisoners,  were  sent  to  England, 
under  Montague ;  Blake,  notwithstand- 
ing his  illness,  remaining  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  maladies  with  which  this]  inde- 
fatigable officer  was  afflicted,  were  the 
dropsy  and  the  scurvy,  which  now  be- 
gan to  make  dreadful  ravages  in  his 
constitution ;  yet  his  spirit  remained  un- 
abated ;  and  oeing  informed  that  ano- 
ther Plate  fleet  had  put  into  Santa  Cruz 
m  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  he  sailed 
thither  in  the  month  of  April,  1657, 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  men-of-war. 
He  arrived  in  the  offing  of  Santa 
Cruz  on  the  80th,  where  he  discovered 
C  t      jgle 
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SIX  heavy  ntUeons  And  ten  snudler 
ships  moorea  dose  to  the  shore,'  with 
their  broadsides  towards  the  sea,  the 
inner  vessels  secured  by  a  boom,  and 
all  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  being  almost  un- 
assailable. Nothine  seemed  to  have 
been  omitted  by  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, a  man  of  courage  and  conduct, 
to  render  a  successful  attack  impossible. 
The  ships  were  defended  not  only  by  a 
strong  castle  in  a  very  commandmg  si- 
tuation, and  fumished  virith  heavy  ord- 
nance, but  seven  additional  forts  had 
been  erected,  mounting  from  three  to 
six  guns  each,  and  united  by  lines  of 
communication,  manned  by  musketeers. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  able  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Spanish  General,  such  an 
idea  was  generally  entertained  of  Blake*s 
enterprising  character,  that  the  captain 
of  a  Dutch  merchantman,  then  in  the 
bay,  at  once  made  up  his  mind,  from 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  English  Admiral, 
that  an  attack  was  intended  ;  and  to 
avoid  ill  consequences  to  himself  from 
the  approaching  conflict,  he  immediately 
waited  upon  the  Spanish  Commander, 
and  requested  leave  to  quit  the  harbour, 
plainly  stating  as  his  reason  for  the  re- 
quest, his  conviction  that  Blake  would 
be  soon  among  them.  The  resolute 
Spaniard  at  once  granted  him  the  de- 
sired permission,  exclaiming  with  a  con- 
fident smile — "  Get  you  gone,  if  you 
like,  and  let  Blake  come  if  he  dare.*** 

The  Admiral  had  by  this  time  settled 
the  question  of  daring,  having  made  all 
his  dispositions  for  the  attack.  A  squad- 
ron of  ships  was  selected  for  the  first 
onset,  commanded  by  Captain  Stayner, 
«  in  the  Speaker  frigate,  who  proceedixig 
directly  into  the  bay,  assailed  the 
Spanish  fleet  with  extreme  fiuy,  per- 
fectly regardless  of  the  guns  of  the 
forts  which  played  on  his  ships  in  every 
direction.  Another  division  of  the  fleet 
was  judiciously  sent  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  castle  and  the  forts,  while 
Blake  himself  joined  Stayner,  and  at- 
tacked the  Spanish  ships,  which  were 
not  much  fewer  in  number  than  the 
English,  while  the  crews  greatly  ex- 
ceeded them.  Notwithstandmg  this  ad- 
vantafe,  in  a  few  hours  the  Spaniards 
were  driven  entirely  from  their  shipping, 
and  Blake,  who  perceived  the  impossibi- 
lity of  carrying  the  vessels  out,  ordered 
his  men  to  set  fire  to  their  prizes.  This 
was  done  so  effectuaUy,  that  all  the 


Spanish  ships  were  reduced  to  ashes^ 
except  two,  which  sank  during  the  en- 
gagement, and  eidiibited  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  masts  above  the 
water.* 

It  is  neceisarv  to  mentioo  a  dream- 
stance  which  has  exposed  this  cele* 
brated  affair  to  much  professional  re- 
mark, both  at  the  time  it  occurred,  and 
even  since.  It  is  stated  that  the  diree- . 
tion  of  the  wind  which^  prevented  Blake 
from  bringing  his  prizes  out,  would  have 
prevented  him  firom  getting  out  him- 
self, but  for  its  sudden  veering  to 
the  south-west,  a  change  of  very  rare 
occurrence  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
Should  this  latter  assertion  be  true,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  daring  at- 
tack wears  the  appearance  of  a  trusting 
to  contingency,  or  bare  possibility, 
which  must  be  deemed  rash  m  the  ex- 
treme, and  so  it  has  been  frequently 
termed  by  authors  of  considerable  repu- 
tation. Unhappfly  the  gallant  performer 
of  the  exploit  died  l)efore  he  reached  his 
native  land,  which  deprived  the  world  of 
his  own  explanation  of  the  affair;  but  as 
the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz  is  open,  vntbout 
any  difficulty  in  the  egress,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting,  that  the  land  breeze, 
which  so  timely  carried  him  out,  was 
not  so  imusual  as  here  represented;, 
and  that  he  rested  upon  a  feasible  exer- 
tion of  skill  and  seamanship,  and  not 
upon  an  interference  in  liis  favour  so 
apparently  spedal,  that  it  might  almost 
be  deemed  miraculous.  The  vmter  of 
the  account  whence  we  gather  this  nar- 
ration,t  directly  attributes  this  change  of 
vnnd  to  Providence,  which  leaves  Blake^s 
professional  prudence  in  great  jeopardy^ 
as  he  could  have  scarcdy  looked  for- 
ward to  such  an  interposition.  Is  it  not 
more  probable,  that  a  man,  who  united 
so  much  coolness  and  judgment  to  un- 
daunted resolution,  saw  many  thinge 
possible  which  were  invisible  to  less 
gifted  eyes  ?  Blake  never  seems  to  have 
made  any  signal  mistake  in  the  whole  of 
his  naval  career,  for  it  has  ahneady  been 
shown,  that  his  attack  of  Van  Tromp, 
with  an  inferior  force,  has  by  no  means 
been  proved  to  be  dther  unnecessary  or 
unadvisable.  Other  and  more  general 
reasons  render  it  probable  that  the  al- 
leged critical  change  of  wind  was  ex- 
aggerated in  the  narratives  of  the  day 
People  like  to  seem  indebted  to  the 
visible  favour  of  Providence,  and  its 
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fpecial  protection  was  idways  very  im« 
equivocally  claimed  by  that  predomi- 
nant English  party  to  whom  Blake^s 
success  .was  peculiarly  acceptable.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  taste  for  the  marvel- 
lous is  even  still  more  prevalent ;  and 
.simply  as  an  extraordinarjr  event,  the 
more  surprising  the  version  of  the 
story,  the  more  would  it  be  cherished  bv 
the  multitude.  In  a  word,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  an  officer  of  the  high 
character  and  experience  of  Blake, 
would  risk  his  reputation  by  an  .act 
which  nothing  but  a  most  unusual 
phenomenon  could  prevent  from  being 
at  once  fatal  to  himself  and  iqurious  to 
his  country. 

Rapin,  who  seems  never  to  have  been 
cordial  to  the  memory  of  this  great  sear 
man,  on  accoimt  of  his  success  against 
the  Dutch,  remarks,  that  however  heavy 
the  loss  to  the  Spaniards  in  ships, 
money,  men,  and  merchandise,  the  Eng- 
lish gained  nothing  by  this  enterprise, 
but  ^ory.*  Dr.  Johnson  however,  tersely 
and  justly  observes,  that  in  warfare  an 
increase  of  military  reputation  is  an 
increase  of  power,  and  that  he  who 
weakens  his  enemy,  in  effiBct  sbren^ens 
himself.t  As  respects  Spain,  this  was 
particularly  the  case,  for  her  South 
American  treasures  had  become  the 
chief  source  of  her  power  of  annoyance. 
This  is  not  to  defend  the  vain  ^ory 
of  war,  or  to  vindicate  its  barbanties : 
the  more  clearly  indeed  it  is  shown  that 
havoc  and  destruction  are  inevitably 
connected  with  it,  the  more  plainly  is 
proved  the  wickedness  of  that  policy 
wluch  would  wantonly  inflict  its  horrors, 
or  create  artificial  pretexts  for  the  cala- 
mities which  are  its  inseparable  at- 
tendants. 

To  return  to  the  Admiral :  the  union 
of  skill  and  bravery  in  this  transaction 
is  forcibly  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
the  loss  of  the  English  amoimted,  in 
killed  smd  wounded,  to  about  200  men 
only,  without  the  destruction  of  a  single 
ship.  An  affiBdr,  which  must  have  been 
very  f^ffliniing  to  him,  occurred  in  this 
battie,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  acted 
in  respect  to  it  exhibits  the  clear  and 
patriotic  spirit  of.  the  man  most  charac- 
teristically. His  brother.  Captain  Hum- 
phry Blake,  who  commanded  a  ship 
for  the  first  time,  showed  some  lack  of 
^oimige  and  talent  as  an  officer,  %  which 
convinced  Blake  that  he  was  altogether 
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unfit  for  the  profession  of  arms ;  and 
with  the  inflexible  spirit  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man, the  Admiral  munediately  cashiered 
and  sent  him  home.  MThat  adds  to  the 
fine  spirit  of  this  conduct  is,  that  he 
continued  to  regard  him  kindly  as  a 
brother  notwithsumding,  and  at  his  death 
left  him  his  paternal  estate.  A  stranger 
to  fear  himself,  he  was  enough  of  a  phi- 
losopher to  be  satisfied,  that  a  constitu- 
tional temperament  is  not  always  to  be 
corrected  by  the  will ;  and  that  a  man 
maybe  usend  in  the  peaceable  walks  of 
society,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  stimu- 
late into  military  ardour.  His  country, 
its  service,  and  its  renown,  were  pre- 
ferred to  eveiything  else  in  the  mind  of 
Blake:  those  saved  harmless,  he  was 
again  enabled  to  indulge  his  domestic  af- 
fections ;  and  in  all  his  dealings  witii  van- 
auished  enemies,  he  was  uniformly  one  of 
le  most  humane  and  placable  of  men. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  extraor- 
dmary  piece  of  service  reached  England, 
the  Protector  sent  his  secretary  to 
acquaint  the  Parliament,  who  ordered  a 
public  thanksgiving,  and  directed  that 
a  diamond  ring  of  the  value  of  500/. 
should  be  sent  to  the  AdmiraL  One 
hundred  pounds  were  also  voted  to  the 
Captain  who  l>rought  home  the  news ; 
and  the  thanks  of  the  House  were  or- 
dered to  be  conveyed  to  all  the  officers  uid 
seamen  employed,  by  the  mouth  of  their 
commander.  As  tne  afikir  of  Santa 
Cruz  was  the  concluding  exploit  of  this 
valiant  seaman,  so  the  honours  thus 
conferred  upon  him  proved  the  last  tes 
timonials  of  respect  that  he  was  destined 
to  receive  from  his  beloved  and  grateful 
CQ^ntIy.  Returning  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean, after  cruisinfi;  some  time  be- 
fore Cadiz,  he  discovered  that  his  end  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  became  anxious 
to  reach  England.  This,  however,  he  was 
never  again  to  behold,  for  he  died  just 
as  the  fleet  reached  Plymouth  Sound. 
As  he  approached  the  Channel,  it  is  said 
that  he  n'eauentiy  inquired  if  the  land 
was  seen ;  but  the  exact  circumstances 
attendant  on  his  death  are  not  recorded. 
He  yielded  up  his  gallant  spifit  on  board 
the  St.  George,  on  the  17th  day  of 
August,  1657,  havingjust  completed  his 
fifty-ninth  year.* 

The  life  and  death  of  Blake  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  two  distinguished 
Admirals  of  modem  times  :-^the  splen* 
dour  of  his  career  resembling  the  heroic 
Nelson's— and  its  close,  that  of  the  in- 
defat^ble  and  devoted  CoUingwood  t 
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Nothing  wti  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  Proteetor,  the  Pariiament,  or  the 
people,  to  evince  thdr  high  estimation 
of  a  man  who  had  so  ardently  and  dia- 
.  interestedljr  devoted  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country*    The  day  after  he 
died,  he  was  embalmed  and  wrapped  up 
in  1^ ;  his  boweb  were  buried  m  the 
Great  Church,  at  Plymouth,  and  his 
body  sent  round  with  the  fleet  to  the 
Downs,  and  .thenoe  conveyed  by  water 
to  Greenwich.    There  it  lay  in  state* 
until  the  4th  of  September,  when  it  was 
borne  up  theThamea  in  a  barge,  covered 
with  black  velvet,    and  adorned  with 
escutcheons  and  devices,  to  Westmin- 
stco*.    Besides  his  tmither,  relations,  and 
domestios,  the  funeral  was  attended  by 
Oliver's  Privy  Council,  the  CommiS' 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London, 
the  Field  Officers  of  the  Army,  and 
other  persons  of  office  or  quality,  who 
followed  in  a  great  number  of  bazges 
and  boats,  covered  with  black  cloth,  wad 
marshalled  by  the  Heralds  at  Arms, 
who  arranged  the  mx>cession.   On  land- 
ing, they  proceeded  through  a  guard  of 
several  regiments  of  foot,  drawn  up  to 
receive  the  procession  at  the  Abbey; 
General  Lambert,  with  whom  the  de- 
ceased had  been  on  terms  of  great  inti- 
macy, beinff  present    The  procession 
having  reached  the  Cathedral,  the  body 
was  interred  in  a  vault  constructed  for 
the  purpose  in  Henrv  the    Seventh*8 
Chapd.*  It  is  melancholy  to  be  obliged 
to  add,  that  at  the    Restoration  the* 
shadowy  honour  of  an  interment  in  the 
Abbey  was  no  loneer  to  be  allowed  to 
this  great  commander,  whose  body  was 
dug  up  with  those  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  many  more.    Some  distinction  was 
however  made:  the  remains  of  Blake 
were  decently  reinterred  in  St  Margaret's 
Churchyard,  while   the  bones   of  the 
others  were  treated  with  the  greatest  ig- 
nominy ,t  The  propriety  of  this  transac- 
tion as  regards  Blake  was  (juestionedat 
the  time,  even  among  the  friends  to  the 
restoration ;  at  present  it  will  be  regarded 
with  unmixed  disgust    The  naval  ser- 
vices of  this  valiMit  man  were  so  truly 
national ;  he  had  done  so  much  to  render 
the  power  and  character  of  his  country 
respected,  and  in  such  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  entertained  of  pub- 
lic duty  on  all  sides,  that  any  manifes- 
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tatkm  of  diffeif>ect  to  the  ashes  of  eo 
illustrious  a  patriot,  was  as  revolting  to 
good  feeling  as  to  flood  polk^.  In  eveiy 
point  of  view,  indeed,  posthumous  re- 
venge is  mean  and  disgraceful;  and 
those  who  can  derive  satisfaction  from 
insulting  the  remains  of  men,  befoce 
whose  ascendency  they  were  forced  to 
bend  while  hving,  only  doubly  prodaim 
their  natural  inferiority. 

To  the  public  and  professional  cha- 
racter of  Blake  the  testimonies  are 
numerous ;  and  with  a  little  abatement 
on  the  score  of  party  feelings,  neariy 
unanimous.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked, that,  in  common  with  many 
other  distinguished  characters  of  thle 
day,  he  appears  to  have  Ibrmed  his 
notions  of  patriotism  from  the  republi- 
oan  models  of  antiquity.*  Love  of 
country,  and  devotion  to  its  greatness, 
freedom,  and  independence,  were,  theo- 
retically at  least,  the  primary  duty  of 
every  wise  and  virtuous  republican  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  and  Blake  adopted 
that  principle  with  a  stokal  firmness 
of  soul,  which  enabled  him  to  excel 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  contemporaries 
in  fulfilling  his  hi^  notions  of  the 
sacrifices  due  from  a  patriot  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

mm  the  moment  Blake  entered  public 
lifb,  he  never  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
any  sort  of  cabal  or  intrigue  for  pmitical 
influence;  the  peculiar  openness  and 
sincerity  of  his  conduct  bong  vouched 
for  by  all  who  have  written  about  hinut 
His  freedom  from  eveiy  thing  like  a 
passion  for  acquisition,  was  equally  con- 
spicuous; for  notwitltftanding  the  im- 
mense sums  which  passed  tlux>ugh  his 
hands,  so  upright  was  his  conduct  as  a 

Eubliq  servant,  that  he  scarcely  left  500/. 
ehind  him,  in  iddition  to  his  paternal 
estate  of  about  200/.  per  annum.  Love 
of  fame  may  very  possibly  be  thought  to 
have  been  a  considerable  incentive:  it 
might  be  so,  but  the  love  of  fame  is 
injurious  only  so  far  as  it  oonduces  to  a 
selfish  performance  of  extraordinary  ac- 
tions, with  a  view  to  mere  personal  no- 


*  Tke  otlebimtod  HobUt  wm  to  ImpraaMd  wiA 
the  effitet  of  the  Qre«k  and  Roman  hi»toriaas  and 
orators  on  tho  mind  Of  the  jonth  of  tbe  precfduig 
•fe,  that  ia  the  spirit  of  hit  opinions  ooBoerntaf  pas- 
sire  obedietac**  be  goes  near  to  advise  their  total 
rqpcUon  in  the  odneation  of  Englishmen. 

t  The  testimony  gfiren  of  this  qaalitjr  is  peotliarlf 
lively  and  spontaneous.  **  He  (Blake)  was."  snjs 
Wbitelock,  "a  man  of  as  mnrh  gallantry  and  sinve- 
ritu  as  any  of  his  time,  and  as  saoces^uL**  B^tet, 
altboogh  a  very  decided  royalist,  in  kis  Elenohas 
Mortaom,  is  equally  prooipt  ia  U«  pnuM  of  filaluTt 
honoar  mmI  fraakneec 
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toriety;  while,  on  the  eontrary,  it  may 
be  deemed  a  salutary  stimulua  to  ardent 
exertions  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty.  It 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  high  estimation 
of  the  character  of  Blake,  that  with  the 
total  absence  of  all  views  which,  in  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind,  are  pro- 
nounced mean,  selfish,  or  interestea,  he 
rendered,  the  greatest  services  to  his 
oountry ;  to  advance  whose  welfare  and 
reputation,  fcnrmed  the  constant  passion 
of  his  life. 

As  a  warrior,  l)oth  on  sea  and  land, 
Blake  forms  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  latent  aptitude  for  a  peculiar  line 
of  exertion,  which  may  exist  in  men 
before  they  have  any  opportuni^  of  dis- 
playing it  He  was  forty  before  the 
civu  war  broke  out,  and  nearly  fifty 
before  he  served  at  sea,  and  that  as  a 
commander  at  once.  The  mere  &ct  of 
fighting  ably  and  bravely  at  sea,  would 
not  distinguish  him  from  many  of  his 
colleagues ;  but  he  no  sooner  stepped  on 
8hip-l)oard,,than  he  gave  a  new  charac- 
ter to  naval  warfare,  and  made  the  most 
striking  improvement  in  this  impertant 
service,  by  the  strength  of  Ws  own  ge- 
nius, tmaided  by  experience.  The  tes- 
timony of  Lord  dlarendon  is  unequivocal 
on  this  point,  and  it  cannot  be  given 
better  than  in  his  own  words. 

**  He  (Blake)  was  the  ftrst  man  who 
declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it  ma- 
nifest that  the  science  mi^t  be  attained 
in  less  time  than  was  imagined,  and 
despised  those  rules  which  haa  been  long 
in  practice,  to  keep  his  ship  and  men 
out  of  danger,  which  had  been  held,  in 
former  times,  a  point  of  great  ability 
and  circumspiection;  as  if  ue  princij^tu 
art  requisite  in  the  captain  of  a  smp, 
had  been,  to  be  sure  to  come  home  safe 
again.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
brought  the  ships  to  contemn  castles  on 
shore,  which  had  been  thoi:^t  ever  very 
formidable,  and  were  discovered  l^  him 
to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those 
who  could  rarely  be  hurt  by  them.  He 
was  the  first  that  infused  that  propor- 
tion of  courage  into  the  seamen,  by 
making  them  see,  by  experience,  what 
i^ighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were 
resolved,  and  taught  them  to  fight  in 
fire  as  well  as  upon  water ;  and  Aough 
he  hath  been  very  well  imitated  and  fal- 
lowed, he  was  the  first  that  gave  the 
example  of  that  kind  of  naval  courage 
and  bold  and  resolute  achievements.*** 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  foregoing  passage  from  a  writer  who 
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oannot  be  suspected  of  partiality,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  high  professional 
merits  of  Blake,  who  seems  to  possess 
an  indisputaUe  daim  to  the  honour  of 
havinjg  infused  a  great  portion  of  that 
peculiar  energy  and  spbrit  into  the  Bng* 
lish  navy,  by  which  it  has  ever  since 
been  distinguished.  The  fact  that  both 
in  his  own  days,  and  subsequently,  he 
has  been  accused  of  rashness,  will  de* 
rogate  but  little  fh)m  the  justness  of 
these  pretensions.  When  a  man  of  in- 
vention and  enteiprise  ventures  boldlv, 
and  is  uniformly  successful,  it  is  both 
more  generous  and  more  just,  to  attri- 
bute the  success  to  his  superior  capa- 
city, than  to  dwell  invidiously  upon 
Apparent  temerity,  or  surprising  ^ood 
fortune.  Every  case  no  doubt  is,  strictly 
speaking,  individual,  and  must  rest  upon 
Its  own  merits ;  but  the  naval  annals  of 
Britain  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  are,  had  a  too  calculating 
spirit  of  caution  been  prevalent  in  those 
whose  deeds  they  record. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in 
which  the  character  of  Blake,  as  a  com- 
mander, exacts  attention,  and  that  owing 
to  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  times, 
and  the  consec[uent  object  of  the  expe- 
ditions in  Ivhich  he  was  engaged.  A 
eeneral  disposition  prevailed,  particu* 
larly  on  the  part  of  maritime  and  com- 
mercial powers,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  disorders  in  England ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, much  spoliation  and  insult 
had  been  endured  by  Enddsh  merchant- 
men. To  this  cause  of  irritation  was 
subsequently  added  a  manifest  reluct* 
ance  to  act  fairly  towards  the  Common- 
wealth, unless  when  prompted  by  fear. 
On  this  accotmt,  Blake,  especially  in  hia 
later  services,  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  exercise  a  discretion  in  his  neeocia- 
tions,  which  peculiaity  evinced  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  man.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that,  in  some  instances, 
he  displayed  the  overbearing  features  of 
the  republicanism  of  antiquity,  and, 
alive  only  to  the  honour  of  his  own 
country,  neglected  the  consideration 
which  IS  due  to  the  feelings  and  rights 
of  others ;  but  this  was  Uie  TO*evuiing 
spirit  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  all  men  must  he  judged 
with  an  allowance  for  thepredominaat 
sentiment  of  the  times.  The  sword-in- 
hand  intercourse  of  the  Admiral  with 
the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  others  in  the 
Mediterranean,  more  particulariy  illus- 
trate the  existence  of  tlie  disposition 
here  allttdea  to,  a^,j^l|*5» Jojjp^fift 
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national  otjects.  The  foUowine  cha- 
racteristic anecdote,  related  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  exhibits  a  like  spirit  in  reference 
to  a  minor  point  Although  a  similar 
piece  of  conduct  at  present,  would 
scarcely  be  deemed  justifiable,  it  re- 
quires a  strong  exertion  of  reason  to  be 
altogether  out  of  humour  with  it. 

*'  While  Blake  lay  in  the  road  of  Ma- 
laga, before  the  war  broke  out  with 
Spain,  some  of  his  seamen,  going  ashore, 
met  the  Host  carrying  about,  and  not 
only  paid  no  respect  to  it,  but  laughed 
at  those  who  did.  One  of  the  Spanish 
priests  put  the  people  upon  resenting 
this  indignity,  and  thev  fell  upon  them 
and  beat  them  severely.  When  they 
returned  to  their  ships,  they  complained 
of  this  usage ;  upon  which  Blake  sent  a 
trumpet  to  the  Viceroy  to  demand  the 
priest,  who  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
that  ill  usage.  The  Viceroy  answered,  that 
he  had  no  authority  over  the  priests,  and 
80  could  not  dispose  of  them.  General 
Blake,  upon  that,  sent  him  word  that  he 
would  not  inquire  who  had  the  power  to 
send  the  priest  to  him,  but  if  he  were  not 
sent  within  three  hours,  he  would  bum 
their  town.  The  Spaniards,  hearing  this, 
oblig^  the  Viceroy  to  send  the  pnest  to 
Blake,  and  he  justified  himself  upon 
the  petulant  behaviour  of  the  seamen. 
Blake  answered,  that  if  he  had  sent  a 
complaint  to  him  of  it,  he  would  have 
punished  them  severely,  since  he  would 
not  suffer  his  men  to  affh>nt  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  any  place  at  which 
he  touched ;  but  he  took  it  ill  that  he 
had  set  on  the  Spaniards  to  do  it,  '  for 
he  would  have  him  and  the  whole  world 
to  know,  that  none  but  an  Englishman 
should  chastise  an  Englishman*  He 
then  treated  the  priest  civilly  and  sent 
him  back,  being  satisfied  that  he  had 
him  in  his  power.  Cromwell  was  much 
delighted  with  this,  and  read  the  letter 
in  council  with  great  satisfaction,  saying 
that  he  hoped  he  should  make  the  name 
of  an  -Englishman  as  great  as  ever  that 
of  a  Roman**  had  been."t 

Had  a  commander  so  distinguished 
as  Blake,  died  within  a  centurv  of  the 
present  time,  materials  would,  most 
likely,  have  abounded  for  a  very  parti- 
cular account  of  his  deportment,  man- 
ners, and  conduct  in  private  life ;  with 
all  those  various  minor  points  of  cha- 
racter which  are  so  necessary  to  indivi- 
dualize a  portrait,  and  render  it  exclu- 
sively  that  of  the  person  whom  it  is 

•  Another  proof  of  the  elasaieal  tendaocr  of  th» 
Repabliean  smrit  of  that  age. 
P-i^S™''     "^  Of  HJ»  Own  riin«s,  fol  edit,  yol,  L 


intended  to  represent  In  the  time  of 
Blake,  there  was  no  periodical  press  on 
the  alert  to  diffuse  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion respecting  celebrated  men ;  even  to 
a  fatigmng  extreme.  Quartos  and  oc- 
tavos did  not  then  appear  within  three 
months  of  the  decease  of  any  person  of 
the  least  notoriety ;  which  if  crude  and 
ill-digested  as  formal  biography,  at  least 
form  a  collection  of  all  the  matter  of 
&ct  and  hearsay,  known  or  in  cir- 
culation, for  the  exercise  of  sounder 
judgment  and  more  prudent  considera- 
tion in  after  time.  We  however  learn, 
that  in  person  Admiral  BlaJce  was  under 
the  middle  size ;  but  that  his  features 
were  prepossessing  and  manly,  with  a 
quick,  lively,  and  intelligent  eye.  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  from 
his  youth,  he  was  distinguished  by  gra- 
vity, and  simplicity  of  manners,  occa- 
sionally enlivened  by  a  humorous  blunt- 
ness  of  speech.  Some  homely  lines  of 
Winstanley,  in  his  'EngUsh  Worthies,' 
intimate,  that  he,  who  made  so  many 
men  tremble,  was  himself  peculiarly 
embarrassed  and  confused  in  the  com- 
pany of  women;  a  fact  which  may 
account  for  his  always  remaining  a  ba- 
chelor. He  was  pious,  without  display- 
ing any  of  the  affectation  and  hypocri^ 
which  mingled  so' much  with  the  reli- 
gious pretensions  of  the  ace,  and  which 
prevailed  to  an  almost  ludicrous  ex- 
cess among  the  party  to  which  he  was 
attached.  Sincerity  and  the  absence  of 
everything  bordenng  on  intrigue,  or 
dissimulation,  were  indeed  the  charac- 
teristics of  Blake.  He  was  liberal  to 
the  very  extent  of  his  fortune,  and  his 
purse  was  always  open  to  his  officers ; 
he  was  strictly  just  and  humane  to  every 
body ;  and  to  ms  sailors  he  proved  him- 
self a  parent.  This  mixture  of  the 
amiable  and  softer  qualities  with  the 
most  fervent  courage,  invincible  forti- 
tude, and  eminent  talents,  is  not  unpre- 
cedented, although  rare.  It  is  well  for 
human  nature  that  the  union  may  exist ; 
and  to  the  honour  at  once  of  the  indivi- 
dual, his  profession,  and  the  country 
which  fave  him  birth,  it  has  seldom 
been  exhibited  more  conspicuously  and 
more  uniformly  than  in  Admiral  Ro- 
bert Blakb.  * 

*  The  fortunes  of  the  brothen  of  the  Admiral  ar« 
involred  in  Mme  obfloority ;  bat  it  Isassertrd  by  the 
author  of  *Live«,  English  and  Foreign/ that  his 
brother  Hnmpbrey  was  so  moeh  harassed  fur  his 
nonconformity,  after  the  restoration,  as  to  be  ioducvd 
to  sell  his  estate  and  repair  with  his  family  to  Caro- 
Ibia.  A  considerable  family  of  the  name  certainly 
lired  in  that  state  ;  the  head  of  which  was  one  of 
the  Lord  Proprietors.  Several  descendants  of 
the  family  are  ftlio  to  be  found  in  the  \Vnt  of 
EBfUid, 
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Introduction. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  lamented 
DugaidStewart,  amidst  the  profound  and 
comprehensive,  studies  to  which  hb  life 
was  dedicated,  l)ecame  the  biographer 
of  three  of  his  countrymen — ^two  of 
them  being  amongst  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  Scotland  has  to  boast : 
these  were,  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian, 
and  Adam  Smith.  His  friend  and  tutor, 
Dr.  Reid»  we  place,  where  we  conceive 
the  woiid  has  placed  him,  in  a  rank  far 
below  these,  and  where  we  cannot  but 
think  Mr.  Stewart  would  himself  have 
placed  him,  if  his  afPectionate  remem- 
brance of  his  early  instructor  had  left  his 
judgment  perfectly  impartial  with  respect 
to  Dr.Reid's  merits  as  a  philosopher. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Memorabilia, 
when  Xenophon  became  the  biographer 
of  Socrates,  there  has  been  seen  perhaps 
no  proportion  so  equal  betwixt  the  writer 
and  his  subject,  as  when  Dugald 
Stewart  wrote  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Adam  Smith/'  Yet, 
congenial  as  was  the  theme,  and  beauti- 
fully as  he  has  illustrated  ihe'tprittngs^ 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  life.  It  was 
observed  of  Mallet,  that  he  wrote  the 
life  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  forgot  that  he 
was  a  philosopher.  This,  at  least,  can* 
not  be  said  of  Mr.  Stewart  He  has  kept 
the  philosopher  so  much  in  mind,  that  he 
has  almost  forgotten  the  man«  In  his 
review  of  the  works  of  the  distinguished 
person,  in  his  criticism  and  his  com- 
ments, we  find  everything  that  we  can 
desire  and  might  expect,  even  from  the 

rof  Mr.  Stewart ;  but  we  look  in  vain 
those  traits  of  personal  character, 
those  slight  vet  important  incidents  and 
anecdotes  which  marked  the  individusd, 
which,  when  preserved  and  depicted, 
form  the  great  charm  of  biography,  and 
which  serve,  far  more  than  the  most  la- 
boured disquisition  or  panegyric,  to  re- 
commend to  us,  and  quicken  our  inte- 
rest in,  the  circumstances  by  which  Uie 
subject  of  the  memorial  acquired  his 
celebrity.  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  difference  of  opinion  upon 
this  point ;  possibly  he  deemed  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  life  of  a  philosopher. 


Yet  the  earliest  and  most  amusing,  if  not 
most  accurate  of  biographers  thought 
otherwise.  "  It  is  not  fuways,**  says  Piu« 
tarch,  "  in  the  most  distmguished  ex- 
ploits that  men's  virtues  or  vices  maybe 
best  discerned ;  but  frequently  an  action 
of  small  note,  a  short  saying  or  a  jest 
distinguishes  a  person's  real  character 
more  than  the  greatest  battles  or  the 
most  important  actions.  As  painters 
labour  the  likeness  in  the  face,  so  must 
we  be  permitted  to  strike  off  the  features 
of  the  soul,  in  order  to  give  a  real  like- 
ness to  these  mat  men*."  Upon  this 
principle  has  this  inimitable  writer  left  us 
a  record  of  the  lives  of  upwards  of  fifty 
warriors,  legislators,  and  statesmen,  in- 
vesting itiem  with  an  interest  and  a  wis- 
dom which  will  delight  and  instruct  the 
last  generations  of  mankind* 

There  may  have  been  biographers 
who  have  carried  their  passion  tor  detail 
and  minute  anecdote  somewhat  too  far, 
but  even  in  such  cases  we  feel  it  is  rather 
ungrateful  to  condemn  them ;  and  we 
might  take  the  very  extreme  of  this  class, 
even  Boswell  himself,  with  all  his  faults, 
and  almost  challenge  the  world  to  pro- 
duce another  book  of  biography  of  equal 
interest  with  the  Life  of  Johnson. 

But  betwixt  Plutarch  and  Boswell 
there  is  an  interval,  almost  as  wide  as 
between  Auchinleck  and  Chseronea; 
and  Mr.  Stewart  ought  not,  perhaps, 
strictly  to  have  conformed  himself  to 
the  example  of  either.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  much  that  would  interest 
us  has  been  lost  for  ever ;  those  many 
peculiarities,  those  lights  and  shadows 
which  would  have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  man,  and  siven  a  graphic  reality  to 
the  portrait  Mr.  Stewart  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Adam  Smith  during  many 
of  his  latter  years ;  and  for  all  that  related 
to  him  previously,  it  would  have  l)een  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  col- 
lected information  and  ane<^ote  in  the 
society  of  Edinburgh.  If  it  l)e  one 
object,  as  it  must  1^  presumed  of  the 
biographer,  to  extend  the  fome  of  the 
person  whose  life  he  undertakes  to  re- 
cord, surely  it  must  be  obvious  how 

•  PlnUrok-'Life  of  Alexander. 
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much  is  lost  in  this  respect  by  this  par* 
tial  mode  of  exhibiting  him. 

'*  The  else  unvalu^  circumstances  in 
the  lives  of  literary  men'*  (savs  Mr. 
Mackenzie  in  his  *'  Memoir  of  the  Life 
of  John  Home*")  "  acquire  an  interest 
with  the  reader,  proportionate  to  that 
which  the  writings  of  the  author  have 
excited ;  and  we  are  anxious  to  know 
•very  little  occurrence  which  befel  him, 
-who  was  giving,  at  the  period  when 
these  occurrences  took  place,  the  pro- 
duct of  his  mind  to  the  public.  We  are 
anxious  to  know  how  the  world  treated 
a  man  who  was  labouring  for  its  instruc- 
tion or  amusement,  as  well  as  the  effect 
which  his  private  circumstances  had  on 
his  literary  productions,  or  the  com- 
plexion, as  one  may  term  it,  which  those 
productions  l)orrowed  from  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  Th^e  considerations  afford  an 
apolosy  for  the  narratives  of  the  compa- 
rativcdy  unimportant  occupations  which 
the  world  peruses  with  so  much  interest 
— they  help  that  personification  of  an 
author  which  the  reader  of  his  work  so 
naturally  indulges ;  and  if  they  some- 
times put  him  right  in  his  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  genius  or  feeling  upon 
conduct,  they  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a 
moral  lesson  on  the  sutject,  and  a  mark 
as  it  were  of  the  unexpected  shores  or 
islands,  sometimes  it  may  l>e  rocks  or 
quicksands,  on  the  chart  of  life.*' 

Sbction  2.— JWw  ihe  birth  qf  Dr. 
Smith  till  the  pubUcaiion  of  ihe 
**  Theory  qf  Moral  Sentiments:" 

Adam  Smith  was  bom  at  Kiikaldy.  in 
ilfeshire,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1723. 
His  ftither  was  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms at  that  place,  and  had  in  eariy  life 
practised  as  a  writer  to  the  signet  in 
Edinburgh.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Loudon, 
when  he  received  his  appointment  to  the 
customs  at  Kirkaldy.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of  fltrathenry ; 
^nd  Adam  was  the  only  issue  of  their 
marriage.  His  mother  lived  long  enoudi 
to  enjoy  the  celebrity  of  her  son ;  but  he 
had  the  misfortune  never  to  have  known 
the  care  and  affection  of  his  father, 
whose  death  took  place  a  few  months 
previous  to  the  birth  of  his  distin^ished 
of^ring.  His  constitution  dunng  in- 
fancy, we  are  informed,  was  weak  and 
sickly,  and  required  the  tenderest  solici- 
tude of  his  surviving  parent  for  ttie  pre- 
aervation  of  his  life.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  respect  a  nearly  similar  for- 


tune should  have  attended  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  whom  Scotland 
has  produced.  It  was  the  fate  of  Hume 
to  lose  his  father  in  his  infancy,  and  to 
owe,  like  Smith,  to  a  widowed  mother,  all 
theprotection  and  care  so  requisite  at  that 
early  period.  The  mother  of  our  young 
philosopher  was,  bj^  some  persons,  ac- 
cused of  over«indulging  her  son,  but  the 
indulgence  of  the  parent  was  best  vindi- 
cated by  the  growing  temper  and  dis- 
Sosition  of  the  child ;  and  Mrs.  Smith 
uring  her  long  life  (which  extended  till 
within  twelve  years  of  the  death  of  her 
son)  had  never  occasion  to  reproach  her- 
self  for  any  indiscreet  kindness,  but  had 
the  happiness  to  see  her  parental  care 
acknowledged  to  the  hour  of  her  death, 
by  every  attention  which  filial  affection 
could  prompt 

An  accident  befel  him  when  he  was 
about  three  years  of  a^,  which,  if  it  had 
not  proved  fatal  to  his  life,  migjht  have 
strangely  altered  his  future  destiny,  and 
might  thus,  perhaps,  have  influenced,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  progress  of  political 
science  in  Europe.  He  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Douglas  of  Strath- 
enry ;  and  as  he  was  one  day  amusing 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  house,  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  party  of  gipsies.  Hap- 
pOy  he  was  very  soon  missed  by  his 
uncle,  who  having  learned  that  a  set  of 
vagrants  had  recently  passed  that  wa]r» 
pursued  and  overtook  them  in  Leslie 
Wood — ^with  feelings  with  which  it  is 
easy  to  sympathize,  even  without  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  the  life  he  had 
preserved. 

When  the  period  arrived  at  which  it 
was  deemed  proper  that  he  shouM  be 
sent  to  school,  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  David  Miller,  who  then 
taught  the  school  at  Kirkaldy, — a  person 
who  enjoyed  no  inconsiderable  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  in  his  day,'and  who  had 
the  fortune  to  educate,  about  the  same 
period,  a  few  men  of  greater  eminence 
in  after  life  than  are  frequently  to  be 
found  r^stered  in  so  obscure  a  semi- 
nary. With  some  of  these  Smith  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  which  lasted  during 
their  lives.  We  are  not  exactiv  in- 
formed of  the  time  when  he  was  placed 
under  Mr.  Miller*s  care,  but  we  know 
that  he  remained  with  him  till  he  at- 
tained his  fourteenth  year.  His  great 
love  of  books,  even  in  those  early  years, 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  schoolfel- 
lows, as  did  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
his  memory,  and  those  habits  of  mental 
abstraction  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
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throughout  lUb.  HisloveofretdmgwM 
indulged  and  ftrengthened  th«  more, 
owing  to  the  weaknesi  of  his  constitu* 
tion,  whioh  prevented  his  Joining  in  the 
more  active  pastimes  of  his  companions* 
Their  fondness  for  hun  was  not  lessened 
hy  habits  which  schoolboys  in  general 
might  be  apt  to  regard  as  unsocial,  but 
it  arose  from  the  excellence  of  his  tem^ 
per,  and  the  warm  and  generous  feelings 
which  distinguished  him. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so 
little  of  the  nature  of  his  reading  at  this 
period  of  his  life.  That  he  was  weU 
grounded  in  the  dead  languages,  and 
that  the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  favourite  objects  of  his 
study  whilst  he  was  under  the  care  of 
Mr,  Miller,  may  safely  be  presumed. 
His  works  afford  abundant  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements  in  this 
dei>artment  of  literature,  a  relish  for 
which  never  deserted  him  in  after  life, 
even  amidst  the  profound  inauiriei 
which  occuiHed  his  attention  while  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  his  greatest 
work.  Had  Dr.  Smith,  however,  like 
Gibbon,  become  his  own  biographer,  or 
like  Johnson,  had  he  had  the  fortune  to 
leave  behind  him  such  a  chronicler  as 
Boswell,  we  might  then  have  seen, 
perhaps  in  the  earliest  unprescribed 
studies  of  the  recluse  student  at  Kir- 
kaldy,  the  first  indications  of  that  ten- 
dencv  of  mind  and  mode  of  thinking 
whidi  gave  promise  of  the  future  authcMr 
of  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations.** 

In  1737,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
left  Kirkaldy,  and  was  removed  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  had  the 
happiness  of  studying  under  Dr.  Francis 
Hutcbeson,  of  whom  he  always  spoke, 
M  he  has  written,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiratioUf  The  lectures  of  that  dis» 
tingttished  professor  may  be  fairly  con* 
sidered  as  having  first  directed  his  views 
to  that  totneh  ^  ethical  philosophy  so 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  **  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,'*  which  he  after- 
wards gave  to  the  world,  and  in  which 
be  has  equal  merit  in  having  eonfirmad 
what  was  right,  and  corrected  what  was 
wrong  in  the  speculations  of  his  do- 

Suent  tutor.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
[athematics  and  Natural  Philoeophy 
engaged  the  rreater  portion  of  his  at- 
tention during  nis  resioenoe  at  Glasgow ; 
but  his  *'  History  of  Astronomy**  in  the 
Posthumous  Essays  is  the  only  one  of 
bis  imtings  in  which  w^  discover  much 
of  the  fruits  of  his  acquaintance  with 
those  scieog^    W»  jUuftrations  are  al- 


most ah^ays  drawn  firom  history,  poetiy, 
and  polite  literature;  [and,  though  he 
prized  the  persons  and  the  characters 
of  mathematicians  and  natural  philoso- 
phers, and  has  judged  highly  (perhaps 
partially)  of  the  tendency  of  such  stu- 
dies upon  the  temper  and  morals  of  the 
individual*,  it  is  quite  dear  that  they 
were  neither  so  congenial  to  his  taste, 
yior  did  he  estimate  their  importance  to 
the  interests  of  mankind  as  being  in  any 
respect  equal  to  that  of  other  branches 
of  philosophy,  and  those  more  especially 
which  he  anerwards  himself  so  largely 
illustrated  and  advanced.  To  these 
IMter,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  man- 
kind, to  the  moral,  economical,  and  po« 
litical  phases  which  are  presented  in  its 
progress,  we  may  be  assured,  without 
any  particular  testunony,  that  his  atten- 
tion was  very  eariy  directed,  and  for  a 
long  period  of  years  in  a  great  measure 
confined.  But  we  have  one  fact  that 
fOe§  strikingly  in  proof  of  this,  which  is 
mteresting  on  man^  accounts,  and  not 
the  least  so  as  pointmg  out  the  first  and 
only  book  which  we  know  to  have  been 
read  by  him^about  this  period,  and  which 
roust  have  been  read  from  love  alone, 
since  it  was  read  by  stealth. 

In  1740,  after  three  years  spent  at 
Glasgow,  he  was  remoyed  to  the  unir 
versity  of  Oxfcnrd,  and  entered  at  Baliol 
College  as  an  exhibitioner  on  8ne]l*s 
foundation.  It  woukl  appear  that 
shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  fironi  some 
cause  or  other  he  had  given  occasion  to 
suspect  that  his  private  hours  were 
not  always  devoted  to  such  books  as  the 
discipline  of  Oxford  prescribes  to  its 
students;  and  it  was  determined  there* 
fore  by  the  heads  of  the  college,  with 
more  of  seal  than  honour,  that  the  young 
philosopher  from  the  north  shoukl  be 
taken  by  surprise  in  his  chamber,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  nature  of 
his  studies  was  really  orthodox  or  not 
Unluckily,  be  was  found  reading  the 
*»  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,**  then  re- 
cently published,  and  the  discovery  was 
of  course  followed  by  a  severe  repri- 
mand and  the  forfeiture  of  the  forbidden 
volume.  Smith,  at  that  time,  knew 
perhaps  nothing  more  of  the  book  he 
was  perusing  than  that  it  was  the  pro^ 
duetion  of  a  youns;  Scotchman— a  work, 
Whksh  as  the  author  of  it  said  himself, 
f'fell  dead-bom  from  the  press,**  little 
known  and  a  good  deal  decried,  but 
vccommended  to  Smith  by  the  subject 

•  Vid«  Theory  of  Mor»l  3«S  Psrfc  in.,  CK  S, 
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of  which  it  treats,  by  his  loye  of  meta- 
physics, and  the  profound  and  original 
speculations  which  it  contained;  as 
inviting  to  the  youn^  and  fi'ee  inquirer 
as  they  were  alanning  to  the  heads  of 
the  university.  It  was  not  till  some 
years  after  this  that  the  immortal  author 
of  the  work  in  question  became  known  to 
his  young  disciple,  and  tliat  that  enduring 
friendship  was  cemented  betvidxt  them, 
which  both  of  them  have  taken  pains  to 
record — **  a  fnendship  on  both  sides 
founded  on  the  admiration  of  eenius  and 
the  love  of  simplicity/*  as  IVir.  Stewart 
has  beautifully  expressed  it,  and  which, 
without  biassing  tne  judgment  of  Smith, 
must  have  exalted  the  pride  and  the 
pleasure  which  he  felt,  when  years  after 
this,  he  cited  him  in  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations*'  in  language  which  many  have 
thought  savoured  rather  of  the  warmth 
of  friendship  than  the  calmness  of  sober 
judgment,  as  by  far  the  most  illuitrious 
philosopher  ana  historian  of  the  present 
age*. 

When  Smith  was  sent  to  Oxford,  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  his  family  that 
he  should  study  for  Uie  Church  of  Eng« 
land.  He  remained  seven  years  at  that 
renowned  seat  of  learning;  but  long 
before  he  left  it,  not  finding  the  ecclesi- 
astical profession  suited  to  his  taste,  he 
had  abandoned  all  such  intention,  and 

{>referred  the  hopes  of  such  small  emo* 
ument  as  his  literary  attainments  might 
procure  for  him  in  his  own  country,  to 
the  higher  prospects  which  the  prudence 
of  his  friends  had  pointed  out  As  there 
is  every  reason  to  admire  the  independ- 
ence of  mind  which  induced  him  to 
abandon  those  prospects,  we  can  have 
none  to  regret  it  on  any  other  ground, 
from  the  direction  which  was  thus  given 
to  the  studies  and  the  labours  of  his 
future  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had 
Dr.  Smith  voluntarily  made  the  Church 
his  profession,  he  would  have  adorned  it 

»  genius  and  learning,  that  the  purity 
his  life  would  have  added  force  to 
the  precepts  which  it  would  have  been 
his  duty  to  inculcate  as  a  Christian 
teacher.  But  this  advantage  would 
have  been  too  dearly  purcha^d.  The 
Church  would  more  easily  find  a  sub« 
stitute  for  Smith  as  one  of  its  ministers, 
than  the  world  might  have  fbund  one 
like  him,  capable  of  unfolding  for  its 
instruction  those  laws  equally  divine  in 
their  origin  and  beneficent  in  their  results 
when  rightly  apprehended,  which  regulate 

•  Book  T.  Ch.  1. 


the  order  and  advance  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  society.  The  mind 
of  Smith,  which  found  in  such  subjects  a 
boundless  field  for  his  contemplations, 
might  have  l)een  confined,  and  at  length 
contracted,  by  the  professional  study  of 
theological  learning.  The  mat  truths 
of  religion  are  as  simple  as  they  are  8ul>» 
lime ;  and  their  simplicity  renders  use- 
less much  that  human  ingenuity  can  do, 
while  their  sublimity  defies  it  To  know 
God,  says  Seneca,  is  to  worship  him. ' 
And  much  of  this  knowledge  is  attained 
by  looking  attentively  upon  the  glories 
or  his  creation. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  know  so 
little  of  the  life  of  Smith  during  that 
part  of  it  which  was  passed  at  Oxford. 
What  he  thought  of  that  universihr,  of 
its  discipline  and  its  studies,  he  told  the 
worid  many  years  after  in  a  memorable 
passage  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations  V 
which  has  never  been  forgiven  by  the 
worshippers  of  Oxford,  and  \xf  all  those 
who  are  prone  to  consider  it  a  crime 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  any  an- 
cient mstitution.  Strange  it  may  seem 
that  there  should  always  be  a  num- 
ber of  persons  prone  to  such  a  course, 
seeing  that  Uie  corruptions  and  abuses 
which  are  incident  to  establishments  of 
this  kind,  like  the  diseases  in  the  animal 
body,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  bring 
on  decay,  and  that  the  best  friend  to 
such  institutions,  like  the  best  physi- 
cian, is  he  who  first  discovers  the  dis- 
order—a discovery  necessarily  antece- 
dent to  the  suggestion  of  the  remedy. 
Yet  there  are  few  mistakes  so  common 
as  this  in  the  world,  and  few  more  fatal 
to  its  improvement  It  is  the  error  of 
preferring  the  means  to  the  end,  the 
mere  instrument,  an  instrum«it  often 
worn  out  and  sometimes  become  useless, 
to  the  excellent  purposes  it  was  designed 
to  work.  Itmayl)epropertoenlaigea 
little  upon  this  topic,  on  account  of  the 
unjust  pr^udice  that  has  been  excited 
against  Dr.  Smith,  in  consequence  of  his 
animadversions  upon  Oxford,  and  is  con- 
stantly excited  for  the  worst  purposes 
against  men  like  him,  whose  enlightened 
and  benevolent  efforts  for  the  improve^ 
ment  of  public  institutions,  instead  of 
gpratitude,  have  often  experienced  ca- 
lumny and  o[>po8ition.  If  Smith  cen- 
sured the  discipline,  or  rather  the  want 
of  discipline*  and  the  abandonment  of 
duty  in  the  tutors  and  professors  of  Ox- 
ford in  his  day,  what  possible  motive 
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could  he  have  that  is  recondleable  with 
the  acknowledged  qualities  of  the  man, 
but  a  zeal,  a  warm  and  indignant  zeal, 
it  may  he,  in  l)ehalf  of  that  learning  and 
science  which  was  going  to  ruin,  by 
the  neglect  of  those  who  were  appointed 
for  their  conservation?  Of  course  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  refer  not 
to  Oxford  as  it  now  is!;  but  if  it  has 
been  reformed  since  the  days  of  Smith, 
it  has  been  reformed  only,  because 
some  have  been  found  bold  and  wise 
enough,  like  him  and  after  him,  to 
proclaim  that  it  stood  in  need  of  such 
reformation.  Far  be  it  from  us,  and 
from  eveiy  friend  of  learning,  to  abate 
that  just  veneration  for  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country;  those  especially 
which  have  the  promotion  of  science 
and  of  virtue  for  their  object,  which  is 
really  their  due — due  often  to  their  an- 
tiqmty  —  to  the  excdlence  of  their 
founders — and  to  the  long  catalogue  of 
illustrious  men  who  have  been  bred 
under  them,  and  whose  wisdom  and 
leamine,  whose  virtue  and  heroism  in 
after  life,  seem,  by  a  very  natural  and 
pleasing  illusion,  to  become  identified 
with  the  places  in  which  they  were  edu- 
cated. 

Of  the  seven  years  which  Smith  passed 
at  Oxford  httle,  indeed,  has  been  re- 
corded. We  have  sc^ircely  an  incident 
relating  to  his  private  life,  and  as  little 
do  we  know  respecting  his  intellectual 
habits.  Mr.  Stewart  presumes  that  he 
cultivated  with  particular  care,  at  this 
time,  the  study  of  languages ; — a  study 
for  which  it  would  seem  he  had  an  un- 
usual fondness,  and  in  which,  at  all 
events,  he  is  knovm  to  have  excelled. 
But  Smith  studied  languages  more  as  a 
philosopher  than  a  scholar,  as  they 
serve  to  throw  light  on  the  manners, 
the  institutions,  the  modes  of  thought 
peculiar  to  different  nations  and  ages. 
His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  profound 
and  accurate;  and  his  taste  and  high 
admiration  for  the  drama  and  literature 
of  the  Greeks,  preserved  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life,  may  be  best  traced  to 
the  studies  and  the  society  in  which  he 
mixed  whilst  at  the  university.  Mr. 
Da]zeD,  the  distmguished  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
has  borne  testimony  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Smith's  acquaintance 
with  that  noble  language,  as  often  dis- 
played in  conversation  with  him  on 
sodie  of  the  nicest  minutise  of  grammati- 
cal criticism.  He  was  accustomed  at  this 
t^meto  exercise  himself  in  translation 


from  various  languages,  chiefly  French ; 
and  always  spoke  of  it  as  useful  for  the 
acQuisition  of  the  art  of  composition, 
ana  for  improvement  in  style.  Gibbon 
has  recommended  the  same  practice  'm 
his  own  Memoirs,  and  a  mode  of  study, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  which  was  pur- 
sued ?md  praised  by  two  such  distin- 
guished writers,  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  aU  who  cultivate  literature. 

Upon  quitting  Oxford,  Smith  returned 
to  lurkaldjr,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side with  his  mother  for  two  years,  with 
the  most  ardent  application  to  study. 
In  1748  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
there  commenced  his  connexion  and 
friendship  with  many  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  then  adorned  that  city ;  and 
composed  a  society  which  included 
withm  its  range  an  extent  and  variety 
of  accomplishments,  and  a  depth  and 
solidity  of  philosophy  and  of  learning, 
not  easily  equalled  in  any  other,  at 
any  period  of  modem  Europe.  Among 
its  members  we  find  a  vast  portion 
of  [the  names  familiar  to  us,  from 
having  enriched  the  literature  of  our 
country  in  various  departments,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Those 
of  Hume  and  Robertson,  of  Blair,  of 
Ferguson,  of  Lord  Kames  and  John 
Home,  are  known  to  every  reader ;  but 
there  were  others  not  less  accomplished 
though  less  known  to^  posterity,  whose 
genius  and  talents  added  lustre,  even  to 
so  brilliant  an  assemblage  of  men ;  Lord 
Elibank,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, Sir  William  Pulteney,  Lord 
Monboddo,  Dr.  Logan ;  these,  and  many 
others,  we  find  enumerated  in  the  "  Se- 
lect Society,**  which  was  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh about  that  period;  the  list  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart  has  preserved*.  At 
this  time  commenced  his  memorable 
friendship  with  David  Hume,  the  phi- 
losopher who  had  led  the  way  into  tnose 
very  regions  of  moral  and  political  in- 
quiry, where  Smith  was  destined  to 
follow,  guided  chiefly,  as  he  alwa^^s 
confessed,  and  as  was  admitted  by  his 
admirers,  by  that  light  which  had  been 
shed  upon  them  by  the  most  subtle  in- 
tellect, perhaps,  which  ancient  or  modem 
Europe  has  produced  t. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  settlement  in 
Edinburgh,  that  the  friendly  patronage 
of  Lord  Kames  indufeed  Smith  to  com- 
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menee  ii  c<nif8€  of  Loctureii  on  Rh^tofio 
and  Belles  Lettres,  whieh  he  continued 
fbr  a  considetable  time ;  until  the  hi^h 
reputation  which  he  had  earned,  seeonoed 
by  the  2eal  of  his  friends,  procured  for 
hin),  in  1751,  the  professorship  of  Logic 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  1752, 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Craigie, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  same  University ;  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  Ull  for  thir- 
teen years ; — a  period  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  look  back  upon,  as  the  most 
useftd  and  happy  of  his  life.  **  It  was  in* 
deed  a  situation,*"  says  his  bicn^rapher,  '*  in 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  excel, 
and  in  which  the  daily  labours  of  his 
profession  were  constantly  recalling  his 
attention  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  and 
Auniliarising  his  mind  to  those  important 
speculations  he  was  afterwards  to  com-> 
municate  to  the  world/' 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  no 

E art  of  his  lectures  wmlst  at  Glasgow, 
as  been  preserved  ;  but  the  following 
brief  and  Very  interesting  account  of 
them  was  ftimished  by  one  of  Dr. 
Smith's  pufnls,  who  afterward  became 
one  of  his  warmest  and  latest  friends. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  apolo^  for 
presenting  it  to  our  readers,  seemg  that 
we  cannot  better  supply  the  vacuum 
that  would  otherwise  be  left,  owing  to 
the  very  scanty  materials  which  remain 
for  a  life  of  this  distinguished  man* 
'*  In  the  professorship  of  logic,'*  Miys 
one  of  his  students,  "to  which  Dr. 
Smith  was  appointed  on  his  firat  intro- 
duction to  this  unhrersity,  he  soon 
saw  the  necessity  of  departing  widely 
from  the  plan  that  had  been  followed 
by  his  predecessors ;  and  of  directing 
the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  studies  of 
n  more  interesting  and  useful  nature 
than  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the 
schools.  Accordingly  aftei:  exhibiting 
a  general  view  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  explaining  so  much!  of  the 
ancient  logic  as  was  requisite  to' gratify 
curiosity,  with  respect  to  an  artificial 
method  of  reasoning,  which  had  once 
occupied  the  universal  attention  of  the 
learned,  he  dedicated  the  rest  of  his 
time  to  the  delivery  of  a  system  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  The  best 
method  of  explaining  and  illustrating 
the  various  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
themost  useful  part  of  metaphysics,  arises 
from  an  examination  of  the  several 
ways  of  communicating  our  thoughts  by 
speech,  and  from  an  attention  to  the 
*irinciples  of  those  literary  composi- 


tions, which  cotitrlbtttc  to  persuasion  or 
entertahunent.  The  first  part  of  these 
lectures,  in  point  of  composition,  was 
highlv  finished ;  and  the  whol6  disco- 
vered strong  mailcs  of  taste  and  original 
genius.  His  course  of  lectures  on 
moral  philosophy  was  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  contained  natural 
theology,  in  which  he  considered  the 
proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  those  principles  of  the  human 
mind  on  which  relidon  is  founded.  The 
second  comprehended  ethics  strictly  so 
called  ;  in  the  third  part,  he  treated  at 
more  length  of  that  branch  of  moralitv 
which  relates  to  juitice.  Upon  this 
subject  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
gradual  progress  of  jurisprudence,  both 
public  and  private,  nt)m  the  rudest  to 
the  most  refined  ages,  and  to  point  out 
the  effects  of  those  arts,  which  eon- 
tribute  to  subsistence,  and  to  the 
accumulation  of  property,  in  pro- 
ducing corresponding  unprovements  in 
law  and  government  In  the  last 
part  of  his  lectures,  he  examined 
those  political  regulations,  founded  not 
upon  the  principle  of  Justice,  but  of 
expediency,  and  which  are  calculated 
to  increase  the  riches,  the  power,  and 
the  prosperity  of  a  state:  under  this 
view  he  considered  the  political  insti- 
tutions relating  to  commerce,  to  finances 
to  ecclesiastfoal  and  military  estar 
blishments.  In  delivering  his  lectures, 
he  trusted  almost  entirely  to  extem-» 
porary  elocution.  His  manner  was  plain 
and  unaffected,  and  as  he  seemed  to  be 
always  interested  in  his  subject,  he  never 
Mea  to  interest  his  hearers.  Each 
discourse  consisted  of  several  distinct 
propositions,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  and  illustrate.  In  his  attempts  to 
explain  them,  he  often  appeared  at  first 
Hot  to  he  sufficiently  possessed  of  the 
subject,  and  spoke  with  some  hesitation : 
as  he  advanced,  the  matter  seemed  to 
crowd  upon  him,  his  manner  became 
warm  and  animated,  and  his  expression 
easy  and  fluent  In  points  of  con- 
troversy, it  was  discernible  that  he  con- 
ceived an  opposition  to  he  made  to  his 
opinions,  and  that  he  was  led  to  sup- 
port them  with  greater  energy  and  ve- 
hemence. By  the  fulness  and  variety  of 
his  illustrations  the  subject  swelled  in 
his  hands,  and  acquired  a  dimension, 
which,  without  a  repetition  of  the  same 
views,  was  calculated  to  seize  the  att^- 
tion  of  his  audience,  and  to  afford  them 
pleasure  and  instruction  in  following 
the  same  object  through  all  te  diversity 
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of  thades  ftiid  ftgpects  in  which  it  wm 

Ciented,  and  afterwards  in  tracing  it 
kwards  to  that  original  proposition 
or  fi;eneral  truth  from  which  this  t)eau- 
tiful  train  of  speculi^on  had  proceeded. 
His  renutation  as  a  professor  was  raised 
very  high ;  and  a  multitude  of  students 
from  a  great  distance  resorted  to  the 
University  merely  upon  his  account. 
Those  branches  of  science  which  he 
taught  became  fashionable  at  this 
place,  and  his  opinions  were  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion  in  dubs  and  literary 
societies.  Even  the  peculiarities  in  his 
pronunciation,  or  manner  of  speaking, 
became  frequently  the  objects  of  imi- 
tation." ^ 

In  the  year  1755,  a  few  of  the  emi- 
nent men  then  at  the  head  of  literature 
in  Scotland  had  established  a  journal 
under  the  title  of  the  '*  Edinburgh  Re- 
Tiew ; "  a  title  rendered  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  present  day  by  thecele* 
brity  of  the  literary  penodical  journal 
under  that  name,  which  was  established 
in  the  same  city  about  half  a  centmy 
later.  All  that  we  learn  of  the  plan  uid 
object  of  this  designjmust  be  gathered 
from  the  only  two  numbers  which  were 
published  of  it  Smith,  as  is  now  well 
known,  was  a  contributor,  and,  amongst 
other  papers,  was  the  author  of  the 
•*  Review  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  Dictionary," 
then  recently  published,  and  of  a  very 
interesting  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
on  the  state  of  literature  on  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  that  of  Prance.  To  the 
curious  in  literary  relics,  even  these 
papers  will  be  valuable,  as  appertain- 
mg  to  so  celebrated  a  man,  and  the 
first  of  the  productions  of  his  ^nius 
which  were  committed  to  the  public.  In 
other  respects  it  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  say,  that  they  can  add  nothing 
to  the  fame  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson was  also  a  contributor ;  Mr. 
Hume  was  not ;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie  for  an  amusing  anecdote 
accounting  for  the  omission.  Such,  we 
are  told,  was  the  extreme  artlessness  of 
his  character,  that  his  friends  feared 
from  it  the  discovery  of  their  secret ; — 
as  they  also  feared  that  their  criticisms 
would  be  disarmed  of  all  their  forc^ 
from  the  extreme  gentleness  of  his  na- 
tiure,  which  could  not  tolerate  even  the 
exercise  of  literary  warfare.  The  Review 
immediately  on  its  appearance  had  at- 
tracted, as  might  have  been  expected, 
considerable  notice;  and  Mr.  Hume 
was  often  expressing  his  astonishment 
amongst  his  friends,  that  a  produpt^n  of 


so  much  talent  dionld  be  going  forward: 
in  the  city  in  which  he  lived,  and  that 
he,  connected  as  he  was  with  every 
literary  character  of  any  distinction  in 
it,  should  know  nothing  of  its  authonu 
It  was  determined  at  lenjgth  that  the 
secret  should  be  communicated  to  him 
on  a  certain  day,  which  was  to  be  agreed 
upon,  provided  he  would  swear  to  prc^ 
serve  it.  The  day  was  flxed,-^it  was  at 
a  dinner  where  they  were  all  expected 
to  meet ;  the  Review  was  mentioned ; — 
Hume  expressed,  as  he  had  done  before^ 
his  surprise  and  curiosity  on  the  sub' 
ject,  when  he  was  told  b^  one  of  th» 
company,  that  provided  he  would  takv 
his  oath  not  to  divulge  it,  the  secret 
should  be  oommunicatM  to  him.  "  But 
how  is  the  oath  to  be  administered,** 
said  David,  with  his  usual  pleasairtry* 
"  to  a  man  accused  of  so  much  soep*> 
ticism  as  I  am?  you  would  not  take  my 
Bible  oath,  but  I  will  swear  by  the 
r«  naUt,  and  the  r«  r^irw  *,  nevcT  to  reveal 
your  secret.*'  Unfortunately,  either 
from  want  of  perseverance  in  those  oon^ 
nected  with  it,  or  of  encouragement  in 
the  public  to  any  undertaking  of  the 
kind,  the  Review  was  shoilly  alter  aban^ 
doned,  and  the  distinguished  nartisaa 
whom  th^  had  thus  enlisted,  had  no 
opportunity  of  rendering  his  service  ill 
its  support 

The  Select  Society,  which  we  have 
l>efore  mentioned,  was  another  asso*> 
ciation  of  which  Smith  was  a  member; 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  tne  cultivation  of  tne  art 
of  public  speaking.  It  met  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Advocates*  Library  in  May 
1754,  and  ever  after  during  the  sitting  ot 
the  Court  of  Session,  every  Friday  event- 
ing. The  most  distinguished  hi  the 
Society  as  speakers  were  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  Lord  Elibank,  and  Dr.  Robot' 
son.  *'  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,** 
says  the  memorial,  "  never  opened  their 
lips  ;**  an  intimation  which  may  occasion 
some  surprise,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  two  men  thus  remarked  for 
being  mute,  were,  unquestionably,  the 
most  original  and  profound  thinkers  in 
the  whole  of  that  gifted  assemblage,  as 
well  as  the  most  elegant,  and  (in  Mr. 
Hume's  case)  the  most  fiuent  of  writers, 
and  possessing  withal  ample  extent  and 
variety  of  learning  and  knowledge.  But 
however  able  ai3  distinguished  in  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
and  whatever  talents  he  was  known  to 
possess  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  it 
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WM  not  until  the  year  1759  that  Dr. 
Smith  gave  evidence  to  the  world  of 
tiiose*'  talents,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fame,  bv  the  publicacation  of  his 
first  great  work,  the  **  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,**  in  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  embody  the  result  of  a  part  of 
his  professional  labours  in  the  University 
upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
blems in  the  whole  range  of  philosophic 
cal  inquiry. 

There  are  few  things  more  pleadng 
with  respect  to  a  character  or  a  com^ 
position  of  established  genius,  when  we 
contemplate  them  at  a  mstance,  than  to 
ascertam  what  were  the  opinions  enter- 
tuned  of  them  by  their  contemporaries. 
Fortunately  we  possess  the  most  satis- 
factory and  delightful  of  all  evidence 
upon  this  subject  concerning  the  work 
before  us;  but  l)efore  we  enter  upon 
any  remarks  on  this  beautiful  produc- 
tion, we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hume,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Smith,  immediately  after  its  publication. 
It  would  be  an  injury  to  withhold  this 
efiVision  of  friendsnip,  which  possesses 
the  hi^est  claim  upon  our  attention, 
firom  its  connexion  with  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  emi- 
nent person  of  whom  we  are  writing. 
Mr.  Hume  happened  to  he  in  London 
during  the  pubucation  of  the  "Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,**  mixing  in  society 
most  distinguished  for  rank,  taste,  and 
learning,  and  always  anxious,  with  the 
generosit)r  and  a£Pection  which  charac- 
terized him,  to  extend;  the  fame  and 
fflory  of  his  friend.  If  the  work  had 
been  lost  to  the  world,  and  we  had  pos- 
sessed no  oth^  evidence  of  its  merits, 
and  of  the  admiration  excited  by  its 
appearance,  we  mkht  form  a  tolerable 
estimate  of  both  from  the  contents  of 
the  following  letter : — 

"  London,  April  I2th,  1769. 
"  My  dear  Smith, 

**  1  give  you  thanks  for  the  agreeable 
present  of  your  'Theory.*  Wedder- 
bum  and  I  made  presents  of  our  copies 
to  such  of  our  acquaintances  as  we 
thought  good  jud^s  and  proper  to 
spread  the  reputation  of  the  book.  I 
sent  one  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  to  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soame  Jen- 
nyns,  and  Burke,  an  Irish  gentleman 
who  lately  wrote  a  very  pretty  treatise 
on  the  Sublime.  Millar  desired  my  per- 
mission to  send  one  in  your  name  to l)r. 
Warburton.  I  have  delayed  writing  to 
you»  till  I  could  tell  you  something  of 


the  success  of  the  book,  and  could  prog- 
nosticate with  some  probability,  whether 
it  should  be  finally  damned  to  oblivion, 
or  be  registered  in  the  temple  of  immor- 
tality. Though  it  has  l)een  published 
only  a  few  weeks,  I  think  ihare  appear 
already  such  strong  sjrmptoms  that  I 
can  almost  venture  toforetel  its  fate. 

In  short,  it  is  this But  I  have  been 

interruj^ed  by  a  foolish  impertinent  visit 
of  one  who  has  lately  come  from  Scot- 
land. He  tells  me  tnat  the  University 
of  Glasgow  intend  to  declare  Rouets 
office  vacant  upon  his  ^oing  abroad  with 
Lord  Hope.  I  quesfion  not  but  you 
will  have  our  firiend  Ferguson  in  your 
eye,  in  case  another  project  for  procuring 
mm  a  place  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh should  fail.  Ferguson  has  very 
mudi  polished  and  improved  his  treatise 
on 'Refinement,'*  and  with  some  amend-* 
ments  it  will  make  an  admirable  book, 
and  discovers  an  elegant  and  a  smgular 

§enius.  The  '  Epigoniad*  I  hope  will 
o«  but  it  will  be  somewhat  up-hill  work. 
As  I  doubt  not  but  you  consult  the  re- 
views sometimes,  at  present,  you  will  see 
in  the  *  Critical  Review  *  a  letter  upon 
that  poem,  and  I  desire  you  to  employ 
your  conjectures  in  finding  out  the  au- 
thor—let me  see  a  sample  of  your  skill 
in  knowing  hands  by  guessmg  at  the 
person.  I  am  afraid  of  Lord  Kames*s 
'Law  Tracts;*  a  man  might  as  well 
think  of  making  a  fine  sauce  by  a  mix- 
ture of  wormwood  and  aloes,  as  an  agree- 
able composition  by  joining  metaphysics 
and  Scotch  law.  However,  the  book  I 
believe  has  merit,  though  few  people 
will  take  the  pains  of  diving  into  it.— 
But  to  return  to  your  book,  and  its  suc- 
cess in  this  town,  I  must  tell  you 

A  plague  of  interruptions!  I  ordered 
myself  to  be  denied,  and  yet  here  is  on^ 
that  has  broken  in  upon  me  again.  He 
is  a  man  of  letters,  and  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  literary  conversation.  You 
told  me  that  you  were  curious  of  literary 
anecdotes ;  and  therefore  I  shall  inform 
vou  of  a  few  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  l)elieYe  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  already  Helvetius*s  book  'De  TEs- 
prit.*  It  is  worth  jjour  reading,  not  for 
its  philosophy,  which  I  do  not  highly 
value,  but  for  its  agreeable  composi- 
tionf.    I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  few 

*  The  tame  which  he  afterwArda  pnblbhed  under 
the  title  of  **  An  Esssr  on  the  History  of  Ciril 
Society." 

t  Tbii  pMsage  it  of  itnelf  tolerablj  oonelvtire  u 
to  the  Tttlnr  error  of  confounding  Mr.  Hnme*s  phtlo- 
•ophj  with  that  of  the  French  materialists  of  the 
last  oentnrr  and  their  Snf  lish  diaciplea  in  this.*- 
Vide  page  10,  and  acta,  p.  13. 
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days  ago,  wherdn  he  tells  me  that  my 
name  was'  much  oftener  in  the  manu- 
script, but  that  the  censor  of  books  at 
Pans  obliged  him  to  strike  it  out.  Vol- 
taire has  lately  published  a  small  work 
called  '  Candide,  ou  TOptimisme.'  I 
shall  g^ve  you  a  detail  of  it.  But  what  is 
all  this  to  my  book?  say  you.  My 
dear  Mr.  Smith,  have  patience ;  compose 
yourself  to  tranquillity :  shew  vourself  a 
philosopher  in  practice  as  well  as  pro- 
fession: think  on  the  emptiness  and 
rashness  and  futility  of  the  common 
judgments  of  men ;  how  little  they  are 
regulated  by  reason  in  any  subject,  much 
more  in  philosophical  subjects,  which  so 
far  exceed  the  comprehension  of  the 
vulgar. 

— —  Non  si  quid  tnibida  Roma 
Elevet,  aecedaa:  examenre  improbam  in  ilia    ■ 
Castiges  trutina:  neo  te  qoaaslveris  «ztra. 

A  wise  man*8  kingdom  is  his  own  breast ; 
or  if  he  ever  looks  farther  it  will  only  be 
to  the  judgment  of  a  select  few  who  are 
free  from  prejudice,  and  capable  of  ex* 
amining  his  work.  Nothing  indeed  can 
be  a  stronger  presumption  of  falsehood 
than  the  approbation  of  the  multitude ; 
and  Phocion,  you  know,  always  sus- 
pected himself  of  some  blunder  when  he 
was  attended  with  the  applauses  of  the 
populace.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
you  have  duly  prepared  yourself  for  the 
worst  of  all  these  reflections,  I  proceed 
to  tell  you  the  melancholy  news,  that 
your  book  has  been  very  unfortunate ; 
for  the  public  seem  disposed  to  applaud 
it  extremely.  It  was  looked  for  by  the 
foolish  people  with  some  impatience,  and 
the  moD  of  literati  are  beginning  already 
to  be  very  loud  in  its  praises.  Three 
bishops  called  yesterday  at  MiU^s  shop, 
in  oraer  to  buy  copies,  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  author.  The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  said  he  had  passed  the 
evenins  in  a  company  where  lie  heard  it 
extolled  above  all  books  in  the  world. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  more  decisive 
than  he  uses  to  be  in  its  favour ;  I  sup- 
pose he  either  considers  it  as  an  exotic, 
or  thinks  the  author  will  be  serviceable 
to  him  in  the  Glasgow  elections.  Lord 
Lyttleton  says  thai  Robertson,  and 
Smith,  and  Bower,  are  the  glories  of 
English  literature.  Oswald  protests  he 
does  not  know  whether  he  has  reaped 
more  instruction  or  entertainment  from 
it  But  you  may  easily  judge  what  re- 
hance  can  be  put  on  his  ju^pment,  who 
has  been  engaged  all  his  life  in  public 
business,  and  who  never  sees  any  faults 
in  his  iiieadsf,    iMiU^  exults  and  brags 


that  two-thirds  of  the  edition  are  already 
sold,  and  that  he  is  now  sure  of  success. 
You  see  what  a  son  of  earth  that  is,  to 
value  books  only  by  the  profit  thej  may 
bring  him ; — in  that  view  I  beheve  it 
may  prove  a  very  good  book. 

*'  Charles  Townsend,  who  passes  for 
the  cleverest  fellow  in  England,  is  so 
taken  with  the  performance,  that  he  said 
to  Oswald,  he  would  put  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh  under  the  author's  care,  and 
would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  accept 
of  that  chai]^.  As  soon  as  I  heard  this, 
I  called  on  him  twice,  with  a  view  of 
talking  with  him  al>out  the  matter,  and 
of  convincing  him  of  the  propriety  of 
sending  that  young  nobleman  to  Glas- 
gow ;  for  J  could  not  hope  that  he  could 
offer  you  any  terms  which  would  tempt 
you  to  renounce  your  professorship: 
but  I  missed  him.  Mr.  Townsend  passes 
for  being  a  little  uncertain  in  his  resolu- 
tions; SO' perhaps  you  need  not  build 
much  on  this  sally. 

**  In  recompense  for  so  many  mortify- 
ing things,  which  nothing  but  truth  could 
have  extorted  from  me,  and  which  I 
could  easily  have  multiplied  to  a  greater 
numl)er,  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  so  good 
a  Christian  as  to  return  good  for  evil, 
and  to  flatter  my  vanity  by  telling  me 
that  all  the  godly  in  Scotland  abuse  me 
for  my  account  of  John  Knox  and  the 
Reformation.  I  suppose  you  are  glad  to 
see  my  paper  end,  and  that  I  am  obliged 
to  conciade  with 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  David  Humb;* 

Section  3.— rA«  "  Theory  qf  Moral 
Sentiments:' 

Thb  question  which  Dr.  Smith  imder- 
took  to  investigate  in  the  **  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,**  however  little  re- 
garded in  later  times,  had  evidently 
attracted  a  very  considerable  share  of  at- 
tention in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
At  the  period  when  he  applied  himsdf 
to  that  investigation,  it  had  been  pre- 
viously illustrated  by  some  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  profound  writers  in  our 
langusj^.  The  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  origin  of  virtue,  had  been  treated  of 
by  the  ele^t  and  sublime  Lord  Shaf- 
tesbury, the  logical  and  acute  Bishop 
Butler,  the  eloquent  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Hutcheson,  and  by  Mr.  Hume  himself, 
in  his  celebrated  treatise  entitled  "  An 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals." 
If  it  be  true,  as  Mr*  Stewart  has 
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said,  and  as  Smith  himdelf  always  de^ 
dared*  that  he  owed  more  to  the  **  Politic 
cal  discomrses**  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,-  than  to  any  other 
work  which  had  appeared  prior  to  hit 
time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the 
work  before  us  he  was  as  much  in- 
debted to  the  principles  unfolded  in  Mr. 
Hume*s  "Inquiry.**  In  their  results, 
the  difference  seems  only  to  be  this  ;-^ 
that,  whereas  Hume  had  resolved  our 
moral  perceptions  into  a  general  and 
social  affection.  Smith  had  taken  pains 
to  trace  them,  in  all  cases,  to  an  imme- 
diate sympathy  with  the  individual  act-* 
in^  or  acted  upon.  Upon  nearly  all 
collateral  and  fundamental  points  they 
were  perfectly  agreed.  Tliey  were  equally 
decided  in  considering  the  question  in 
the  outset  as  one  of  fact,  to  be  determined 
by  the  invariable  nature  and  recorded 
sentiments  of  mankind  in  all  ages — not 
as  one  m  which  it  is  competent  to  philo*- 
sophers  to  establish  -a  standard  of  vir- 
tue, as  was  attempted  by  Cudworth  and 
Clarke,  without  reference  to  those  senti- 
ments, upon  some  preconceived  dogma 
of  immutable  right,  and  the  etemafflt- 
ness  of  things  ;  or  upon  any  deduction 
of  a  remote  and  contingent  utility,  ae-* 
cording  to  the  system  of  Paley  and  Grod- 
win,  and  others  of  ^e  same  school. 
Mr.  Hume  had  dismissed,  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deserved,  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  had  denied  the  reality  of  any  dis* 
tinction  in  morals.  He  had  shewn  by 
the  most  unanswerable  reasoning  that 
their  origin  was  to  be  found  in  senti- 
ment, not  in  the  subtleties  of  absh*act 
ratiocination;  and  has  overthrown  for 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  capar 
ble  of  reasoning  on  such  subjects,  the 
selfish  system  of  ethics,  revived  by 
Hobbes  m  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
had  borrowed  it  from  the  school  of 
Epicurus,  and  who  bequeathed  it  as  a 
theihe  of  everlasting  cavil  and  epigram- 
matic paradox  to  that  of  Helvehus  and 
Rochefoucauld,  and  their  followers,  in 
later  days.  Dr.  Smith,  though  he  makes 
little  direct  reference  to  this  system 
founded  on  the  absolute  selfishness  of 
man,  may  t>e  considered  as  having  stated 
and  i>ronounced  upon  the  question  in  the 
opening  passage  of  his  work : — **  How 
selfish  soever  man  mav  be  supposed,'* 
says  he,  "  there  are  evidently  some  prin- 
ciples in  his  nature  which  interest  him  in 
the  fortune  of  others,  and  render  their 
happiness  necessary  to  him,  though  he 
derives  nothing  from  it  except  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it ;  of  this  kind  is  pity  or 


compassion,  words  i^ipropriated  to  sig^ 
niff  our  fellow  feeling  with  the  sorrow 
of  others.**  ''Sympathy,*'  he  adds, 
"  though  its  meaning  was  originally  the 
same,  may  now,  however,  be  made  use 
of  to  denote  our  fellow  feeling  vnth  any 
passion  whatever.**  And  upon  thu  prin- 
ciple he  erects  his  syston* 

It  is  not  our  Intention,  nor  is  it,  in- 
deed, within  the  limits  of  the  present 
memoir,  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  this 
very  beautiful  production.  A  brief  out- 
line of  the  leading  principles  on  whidi 
it  rests  may  be  stated  as  follows  :-^ 

Upon  our  disposition  to  sympathise 
vrith  the  passions  and  actions  of  other 
men,  is  rounded  our  sense  of  propriety 
or  impropriety— upon  that  of  sympa« 
thizing  with  the  motives  which  excite  or 
produce  those  actions  and  passions,  is 
founded  our  sense  of  merit  or  demerit ; 
the  disposition  which  prompts  us  to  gra- 
titude or  resentment,  to  reward  or  to 
punish  the  agent.  An  application  of 
the  sentiments  thus  acquired  by  obser- 
vation of  the  actions  and  character  of 
others,  to  the  affections  and  conduct  of 
ourselves  in  the  vaiious  relations  of  life 
in  which]  we  are  called  upon  to  act,  to 
judge,  or  to  suffer,  gives  rise  to  a  new 
perception ;  namely,  the  sense  of  duty, 
the  natural  and  final  result  of  the  joint 
operation  of  those  feculties  of  the  heart 
and  the  understanding,  with  which  man 
was  endowed  by  his  Maker,  and  not  a 
fectitious  principle  of  expediency,  which 
it  was  left  for  him  to  deduce  from  the 
remote  and  contingent  consequences  of 
the  actions  themscuves. 

Of  the  questions  which  are  discussed 
in  the  science  of  morals,  the  two  pnn- 
cipal  are  these;— What  is  the  charac- 
teristic property  of  virtue  or  merit? 
And  by  what  faculty  or  iwwer  are  we 
made  cc^nizant  of  its  existence?  In 
Hume*s  Incjuirv  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  he  involved  the  solution  of  the 
second  question  in  investigating  the 
first.  Smith  seems  to  have  pursued  a 
different  course,  and  to  have  blended 
the  first  question  in  his  discussion  of 
the  second.  We  have  always  consi- 
dered that  the  scope  of  Mr.  Hume*9 
reasoning  upon  this  point  has  been 
strangely  misconceived.  In  shewing,  as 
he  did  conclusively  to  our  rninds,  that 
utility  was  an  invariable  attribute  of  all 
virtue,  his  argument  was  limited,  and 
he  obviously  meant  it  to  be  limited  to 
the  simple  estabhshment  of  the  fact; 
to  proving,  that  by  the  constitution  of 
man,  ana  the  natural  economy  of  his 
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mora!  sentiments,  there  was  no  dispo* 
sition  of  the  mind,  no  action  attended 
with  the  ^neral  approbation  of  man-* 
kind,  which  would  not  be  found  in  iti 
results  beneficial  to  the  species.  He 
proved  that  nature  had  so  constituted 
us,  that  by  an  involuntaiy  sympathy  we 
are  formed  to  approve  of  these  quauties 
even  when  we  can  have  no  personal  in* 
terest  in  the  case— nay,  even  when  our 
personal  interest  may  be  opposed  to  the 
exercise  of  them.  The  sentiment  or 
emotion  thus  excited,  it  the  effect  of  a 
beneficent  wisdom  in  the  moral  eeo^ 
nomy  of  man;  an  economy  which 
proves  the  divine  origin  and  government 
of  the  world  even  more  cogently  than 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  merely  phy« 
sical  arrangements  so  often  adduced 
for  the  purpose.  But  having  shewn 
this  to  be  the  fiu^,  it  never  could  be 
intended,  by  that  accurate  and  pro^ 
found  thinker,  to  draw  or  to  suggest 
the  inference,  that  in  pursuit  of  any 
imagined  utility,  anv  distant  and  gene- 
ral advantage  which  might  present  it« 
self  to  his  narrow  capacity,  it  was  com" 
petent  for  man  to  tamper  with  the  order 
of  Grod,  and  in  neglect  of  the  active  im* 
pulses,  the  affections,  and  even  the  pre* 
jndices  of  his  nature,  which,  by  the  di-* 
rection  of  his  wisdom,  were  inade  sub- 
servient to  the  most  admirable  ends^* 
to  erect  a  new  standard  of  morals,  and 
pretend  to  shew  that  that  mode  of  ac- 
tion might  be  expedient^  which  his 
heart  told  him  could  never  be  right. 
But  whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Hume,  there  can  be 
none  with  regard  to  that  of  Dr.  Smith 
upon  this  vital  question ;  and  it  is  in 
the  admirable  and  really  philosophical 
spirit  which  pervades  and  animates 
every  part  of  his  system,  and  this  more 
especially,  that  we  conceive  the  great 
excellence  of  his  work  to  consist ;  for  it 
may  assuredl^r  be  said  of  it,  that  if  it 
does  not  furnish  the  true  ••Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,*'  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  that  its  author 
has,  at  least,  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  that  theory  must  be  sought. 
Smith  saw,  and  strictly  adhered  to  the 
distinction,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  well  re- 
marked*, which  has  been  too  little  ad- 
verted to  by  ethical  inquirers — the  dis- 
tinction betwixt  the  final  and  the  efficient 
cause  in  all  our  moral  determinations. 
The  chapter  in  which  this  fundamental 
point  is  more  directly  enforced  must  be 

•  Philos.  Horn.  Mind,  toI.  ii. 


considered  as  one  of  the  finest  portions 
of  his  book,  exhibiting  a  specimen,  per- 
haps, of  the  most  refined  and  phUoso* 
phical  disquisition  which  human  Ian- 

Siage  has  ever  embodied.  It  lies  so 
rectly  in  our  way,  in  the  few  observa- 
tions we  think  it  necessarj^  to  make  upon 
this  production  of  Dr.  Smith ; — it  lies  so 
much  at  the  root  of  the  main  difficulty 
involved  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
foundation  of  morals ;  the  most  int&* 
resting  problem,  perhaps,  in  metaphy* 
dcs ;  4t  comes  so  stronny  recommended 
in  conseouence  to  all  who  can  take  any 
interest  in  such  discussions, — ^that  we 
shall  cite  a  part  of  it  in  this  place,  happy 
if,  by  accident,  we  should  be  the  means 
in  this  way  of  introducing  one  of  our 
readers  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
work  in  which  it  is  to  be  found. 

After  having  traced  the  growth  of  the 
emotions  which  arise  from  the  spectacle 
of  vice  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  having 
shewn  that  the  resentment  which  we 
feel  in  the  one  case  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  gratitude  we  feel  in  the  other; 
and  that  it  is  this  emotion  which,  con^ 
stituting  our  immediate  sense  of  de- 
merit, prompts  us  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment which  the  well-being  of  society 
requires  should  be  inflicted;  apd  that 
the  Author  of  Nature  did  not  leave  it  to 
the  slow  and  uncertain  deductions  of 
our  reason  to  find  out  the  means  of 
attaining  this  end,  but  endowed  us  with 
an  instmctive  feding  of  approbation  of 
the  very  application  most  proper  to 
attain  it, — he  proceeds  to  consider  the 
*•  utility  of  this  constitution  of  nature.** 
"  In  every  part  of  the  universe,"  h% 
says*,  '*  we  observe  means  acfjusted  with 
the  nicest  artifice  to  the  end  which  they 
are  intended  to  produce ;  and  in  the  me* 
chanism  of  a  plant  or  animal  body, 
admire  how  everything  is  contrived  for 
advancing  the  two  great  purposes  of 
nature,  the  support  of  the  individualt 
and  the  propagation  of  the  species.  But 
in  these,  and  in  all  such  objects,  we  still 
distinguish  the  efficient  from  the  final 
cause  of  their  several  motions  and  organi- 
zations. The  digestion  of  the  food,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  secretion 
of  the  several  juices  which  are  drawn 
f^om  it,  are  operations  all  of  them  ne^ 
cessary  for  the  great  purposes  of  animal 
life  ;  yet  we  never  endeavour  to  account 
for  them  from  those  purposes  as  from 
their  efficient  causes,  nor  imagine  that 
the  blood  circulates,  or  that  the  food 

•  Thoor/  of  Mpnil  Sent.  toI  I  part  ii.  moU  9. 
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digests  of  its  own  accord,  and  with  a 
view  or  intention  to  the  purposes  of  cir- 
culation or  digestion.  The  wheels  of  the 
watch  are  all  admirably  adjusted  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  made — the  point- 
ing^of  the  hour :  all  their  various  motions 
conspire,  in  the  nicest  manner,  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  If  they  were  endowed 
with  a  desire  and  intention  to  produce  it, 
they  could  not  do  it  better :  3ret  we  never 
ascribe  any  such  desire  or  intention  to 
them,  but  to  the  watchmaker ;  and  we 
know  that  they  are  put  into  motion  by 
a  spring  which  intends  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces as  little  as  they  do.  But  though, 
in  accounting  for  the  operation  of  bo- 
dies, we  never  fail  to  distinguish  in  this 
manner  the  efficient  from  the  final 
cause, — in  accounting  for  those  of  the 
mind,  we  are  very  apt  to  confound  these 
two  different  things  witli  one  another. 
When  by  natural  principles  we  are  led 
to  advance  those  ends  which  a  refined 
and  enlightened  reason  would  recom- 
mend to  us,  we  are  very  apt  to  impute 
to  that  reason,  as  to  their  efficient  cause, 
the  sentiments  and  actions  by  which  we 
advance  those  ends,  and  to  ima^nethat 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  man,  which  is  in 
reality  the  wisdom  of  God.  Upon  a 
superficial  view,  this  cause  seems  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  effects  which  are 
ascribed  to  it,  and  the  system  of  human 
nature  seems  to  be  more  simple  and 
a^eeable  when  all  its  different  opera^ 
tions  are  in  this  manner  deduced  from  a 
single  principle.'*  Alter  distinguishing 
in  this  way  tne  efficient  from  the  fintl 
cause  of  our  moral  impressions,  our  first 
perceptions  of  right  and  wrong, — after 
shewing  thajt  though  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  society 
that  the  laws  of  justice  should  be  ob- 
served, yet  that  it  is  not  from  a  consi- 
deration of  this  necessity  that  we  origi- 
nally approve  of  theur  enforcement 
(though  he  admits  that  our  regard  for 
them  may  often  be  confirmed,  and  may 
sometimes  require  to  be  confirmed  by 
such  consideration),— he  proceeds,  *•  We 
frequently  hear  the  young  and  the  licen- 
tious ridiculing  the  most  sacred  rules 
of  morality,  and  professing,  sometimes 
from  the  corruption,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  the  vanity  of  their  hearts, 
the  most  abominable  maxims  of  con- 
duct. Our  indication  rouses,  and  we 
are  eager  to  refute  and  expose  such 
detestable  principles.  But,  though  it  is 
their  intrinsic  hatefulness  and  detest- 
ableness  which  originally  infiame  us 
against  them»  we  are  unwilling  to  assign 


this  as  the  sole  reason  whv  we  condemn 
them,  or  to  pretend  that  it  is  merely 
because  we  ourselves  hate  and  detest 
them.  The  reason,  we  think,  would  not 
appear  to  be  conclusive.  Yet  why 
should  it  not;  if  we  hate  and  detest 
them,  because  they  are  the  natural  and 
I>roper  objects  of  hatred  and  detesta- 
tion ?  But  when  we  are  asked,  why  we 
should  not  act  in  such  or  such  a  man- 
ner, the  very  question  seems  to  suppose, 
that  to  those  who  ask  it  this  manner  of 
acting  does  not  appear  to  be  for  its  own 
sake  the  natural  and  proper  object  of 
these  sentiments.  We  must  shew  there- 
fore, that  it  ought  to  be  so  for  the  sake  of 
something  else ;  and  the  consideration 
which  first  occurs  to  us  is  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  society  which  would 
result  from  the  universal  prevalence  of 
such  practices.  We  seldom  frul  there- 
fore to  insist  upon  this  topic.  That  it 
is  not  a  regard,  nowever,  to  the  preser- 
vation of  society,  which  originalljr  in- 
terests us  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  against  individuals,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  many  obvious  consi- 
derations. All  men,  even  the  most 
stupid  and  unthinking,  abhor  perfidy 
and  injustice,  and  delight  to  see  them 
punished.  But  few  men  have  reflected 
upon  the  necessity  of  justice  to  the  exist- 
ence of  society,  however  obvious  that 
necessity  may  appear.  The  concern 
which  we  take  in  the  fortune  and  happi- 
ness of  individuals  does  not,  in  common 
cases,  arise  from  that  which  we  take  in 
the  fortune  and  happiness  of  society.  We 
are  no  more  concerned  for  the  destruction 
or  loss  of  a  single  man,  because  the  man 
is  a  member  or  part  of  society,  and  be* 
cause  we  should  be  concerned  for  the  de- 
struction of  society ,than  we  are  concerned 
for  the  loss  of  a  single  guinea,  l>ecau8e 
this  ffuinea  is  part  of  a  thousand  guineas, 
and  because  we  should  be  concerned  for 
the  loss  of  the  whole  sum.  In  neither 
case  does  our  regard  for  the  individuals 
arise  from  our  regard  for  the  multitude; 
but  in  both  cases  our  regard  for  the  mul- 
titude is  compounded,  and  made  up  of 
the  particular  regards  which  we  feel  for 
the  different  individuals  of  which  it  is 
composed.  As  when  a  small  sum  is 
unjustly  taken  horn  us,  we  do  not  so 
much  prosecute  the  injury  from  a  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  our  whole  fortune 
as  from  a  regard  to  that  particular  sum 
which  we  have  lost ;  so  when  a  single 
man  is  injured  or  destroyed,  we  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  wrong  that  has 
been  done  to  him,  not  so  much  from  a 
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concern  for  the  'general  interest  of  lo- 
ciety,  as  fh>m  a  concern  for  that  very  in* 
dividual  who  has  l)een  injured.** 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work, 
wherdn  he  treats  of  the  **  Influence  of 
fortune  upon  our  t  Moral  Sentiments,*' 
and  shews  that,  though  it  is  the  intention 
or  affection  of  the  heart,  the  propriety 
or  impropriety,  the  beneficence  or  nurt- 
fulness  01  the  design  that  all  praise  or 
blame  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  an 
action  must  ultimately  belong;  3ret, 
nevertheless,  the  result  of  those  actions, 
the  actual  consequences  which  often 
proceed  from  them,  do  materially  affect 
our  sentiments : — ^He  traces,  in  the  same 
admirable  spirit,  the  final  cause  of  this 
inconsistency  in  our  judgments;  and 
remarks  that — "that  necessary  rule  of 
justice,  that  men  in  this  life  are  account- 
able for  their  actions  only,  not  for  their 
designs  or  intentions,  is  founded  upon 
this  salutar]r  and  useful  irregularity  in 
human  sentiments  concerning  merit  and 
demerit,  which  appears  at  finit  sight  so 
absurd  and  unaccountable.  But,**  he 
concludes,  "every  part  of  nature,  when 
attentively  surveyed,  equally  demon- 
strates the  providential  care  of  its 
Author;  and  we  may  admire  the  wis- 
dom and  the  goodness  of  God  even  in 
the  weakness  and  the  folly  of  men.** 

We  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  citing 
these  passages,  because  we  think  that 
we  may  read  in  them  the  best  refuta- 
tion of  that  theory  of  expectiency,  which 
nothing  but  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Paley 
could  ever  have  recommended  to  the 
world* — ^a  theory  which  Mr.  Stewart 
has  characterised  in  a  strain  of  indig- 
nant eloquence,  that  wdl  became  him 
on  such  a  topic,  as  one  which,  "  absolv- 
ing men  from  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  moral  constitution  of 
human  nature,  abandons  every  indivi- 
dual to  the  guidance  of  his  own  narrow 
views  concerning  the  complicated  in- 
terests of  society  t.** 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  unworthy  of 
observation,  before  we  close  these  few 
remarks  upon  the  *'  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 

«  It  mmj  be  aUowad  u  to  state  in  a  few  words' 
wbat  we  have  alwaje  considefed  to  be  the  wide  dif- 
ference upon  this  great  point,  betwixt  tiie  doe- 
trine  of  Mr.  Home  and  that  of  Dr.  Paley,  which 
it  is  surprising  to  see  so  often  eonfbonded.  Hnme 
prored  from  the  phenomena  of  haman  nature  as  a 
fact,  that  whaterer  in  moral  oondact  was  intrinsi> 
eally  right,  was  nsefaL  Paley  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  whaterer  was  expedient,  was  right :  and 
thus  cooverted  a  podtion  ot  undeniable  truth  and 
beanty  into  an  hypothecs  foil  ot  fisUaoT,  as  the 
■ohUion  ofa  proUera  pr^nant  with  eril  ia  its  oo«- 

Tenees,  when  oonsiaerM  as  a  precept. 
Pbiloe.  Horn*  Mind,  ToL  U»  Ck.  4,  BMt.  a, 


timenf  s,**  that  the  same  principle  of  sym* 
pathy  as  a  source  of  morals,  from 
which  Smith  has  deduced  his  system, 
appears  to  have  been  referred  to  by  Poly- 
bius,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  his 
history,  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
rather  long  for  a  quotation ;  but  as  it  is 
curious  in  itself,  and  as  Polybius  is  not 
a  writer  in  eveiy  one*s  hands,  we  shall 
transcribe  part  of  it  in  a  note  below ; 
when  possibly  it  may  appear,  after  all, 
that  the  coincidence  is  rather  in  ex- 
pression than  in  substance,  and  that  it 
applies  rather  more  strikingly  to  the 
doctrine  of  tympathy  with  uttliiy,  (the 
theory  of  Hume)  than  to  that  of  sym- 
pathy as  unfolded  by  Smith*. 

Sbction  4,^F^om  the  publication  of 
the  "  Theory  of  Moral  SetUiments''  to 
that  of  the  *•  Wealth  of  Natiomr 

We  have  seen,  from  the  letter  which 
Mr.  Hume  addressed  to  our  author, 
something  of  the  impression  which  was 
produced  by  the  publication  of  his  first 
great  work.  We  shall  shortly  perceive 
that  the  hope  therein  expressed,  that  it 
might  lead  to  an  interesting  connexion 
with  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  was  not 
idly  formed.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, it  made  no  change  in  the  life  and 
habits  of  Dr.  Smith.  He  continued  his 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow for  a  period  of  four  years  after  this, 
directing  his  attention,  and  that  of  his 
students^  somewhat  less  to  that  depart- 
ment of  ethics,  of  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  workl  his  views,  and 
treating  more  particularly  of  the  sub- 
jects which  come  within  the  range  of 
jurisprudence,  and  political  philosophy. 
Of  the  long  and  profound  attention  he 
had  devoted  to  this  latter  branch  of 
moral  science,  he  has  bequeathed  an  im- 
perishable monument  to  the  world  in 

*  **  For  man,  who  amoog'all  thoTarions  kinds  of 
animals  is  alone  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason, 
cannot,  like  the  rest,  pass  over  sneh  actions  (Ingrtk- 
titnde  and  iniustice}  with  indifference ;  bat  reitoot- 
Ingoniwhathesees.and  comparing  the  future  with 
the  present,  will  not  fail  to  express  his  indignation 
at  this  injorioos  treatment,  to  which,  as  he  foresees, 
he  may  at  some  time  be  exposed.  Thns  it  is  cer- 
tain that  all  men  must  be  shocked  by  such  inrrati- 
tnde  through  sympathy  with  the  resentment  oftheir 
neighbonr,  and  from  an  apprehension  also  that  the 
ease  may  be  their  own.  And  from  hence  arises  in 
the  mind  of  man,  a  certain  sense  of  the  nature,  and 
force  of  dntr,  in  which  consists  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  justice;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  people 
bM^n  to  discern  the  nature  of  things,  honourable 
or  base,  and  ia  what  consists  the  difference  between 
them ;  and  to  peroeiTe  that  the  former,  on  account 
of  the  adrantago  that  attends  them,  are  fie  to  be 
admired  and  imiuted,  and  the  latter  to  be  detested 
and  avoided."— PofyWM,  Hist,  Book  ri.  Kx.  1, 
Ch.i,   UwnptOB'tXiaBaUtioa* 
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his  "Wflidth  of  Nationi."  His  views 
upon  the  theory  of  jurisprudenoe,  exeept 
inumach  as  fa!e  has  embodied  some  of 
its  important  principles  in  that  work» 
were  confined  to  Ins  lectures;  though 
k  is  clear  from  an  intimation  conv^ed 
m  the  dosing  paragraph  of  the  **  Moral 
Sentimeqts,**  and  still  more  so  from  the 
adrertisement  he  prefixed  to  the  last 
edition  of  that  work,  written  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  that  it  was  a 
subject  which,  during  the  whole  of  his 
Ufe,  he  had  de^y  meditated,  and  upon 
whioh  he  had  always  designed  to  com- 
municate his  iabours  to  the  public,  if 
the  engagements  with  which  he  was 
occupied  during  the  latter  period  of  it 
had  not  interfered  to  prevent  him. 

For  himself,  Dr.  Smith  has  undoubt- 
edly done  enough,  and  so  fiur  as  regards 
his  own  interest  fmd  his  fame,  it  would 
be  idle  to  .indulge  in  regrets.  For  the 
world  however,  and  for  the  interests 
of  science,  perhaps  a  greater  loss  has 
been  rarely  sustained  tiian  in  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  whatever  they 
were,  which  concurred  to  deprive  it  of 
this  most  valuable  portion  of  his  labours. 
The  enlarged  views  he  had  evidently 
formed  of  the  objects  and  principles  of 
legislation ;  the  glimpses  wnich  we  oc- 
casionally catch  m  his  other  writings  of 
the  spirit  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  contemplate  such  subjects ;  the  pure 
and  lofty  sources  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  refler  for  those  principles ; 
all  assure  us  of  the  invaluable  addition 
which  would  have  been  made  to  this 
department  of  philosophy,  had  it  been 
illustrated  by  his  pen. 

From  this,  however,  and  from  his 
academical  labours  generally,  he  was 
withdrawn  in  the  year  1763,  by  an  in- 
vitation to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleueh  on  his  travels ;  an  appointment 
which  was  principally  recommended  to 
him  at  the  time,  by  the  desire  whioh  he 
had  conceived  of  visiting  the  continent. 
The  proposal,  which  was  made  to  him 
throuffh  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  was 
liberal  in  the  extreme ;  as  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  made  to  such  a  man,  to 
induce  him  to  quit  the  seene  of  his  ho- 
nourable and  useful  labours,  the  society 
of  his  friends,  and  those  studious  de* 
lights,  known  only  to  the  pure  and  de- 
voted lovers  of  truth,  which  constitute 
the  highest  charm  of  human  existence. 

It  is  well  known  that,  whatever  plea^ 
■ure  Smith  might  derive  from  his  tour, 
or  whatever  ^vantage  from  his  con- 
nexion with  the  wm  family  of  Buo- 


deugh,  the  separation  ftom  the  oniveiv 
sity  of  Glasgow  was  a  source  to  him 
of  veiy  heartfelt  regret  An  intetest^r 
ing  and  characteristic  anecdote  has 
been  recorded  of  him,  relative  to  his 
resignation  of  his  duty  as  professor 
there,  which  is  well  worth  preserving. 

It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  his  course 
of  lectures,  that  it  became  necessajy  for 
him  to  take  his  departure,  and  it  was 
well  ascertained  that  he  had  been  at  ex- 
ceeding pains  to  provide,  in  a  friend,  a 
very  competent  successor  for  that  part 
of  the  course  which  yet  remained  un* 
finished.  He  had  suffered  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  upon  this  point,  and 
had  done  everything  that  mi^  satisfy 
the  most  scrupulous  of  his  friends  and 
his  pupils.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  conscientious  delicacy  of  Dr.  Smith. 
He  was  of  course  aware  of  the  high 
estimation  in  whioh  he  was  held  in  the 
university,  and  the  just  value  which  was 
put  upon  his  lectures.  The  day  at 
length  arrived  when  he  was  to  address 
the  students  of  his  class  for  the  last  time, 
and  it  was  a  moment  deeply  affecting 
to  both  parties.  He  took  leave  of  them . 
in  a  tone  of  affection  and  regret,  which 
enlivened  their  mutual  sorrow;  and 
when  they  w«re  about  to  depart,  he 
called  them  severally  to  his  chair,  and 
tendered  to  each  of  them,  carefully  fold- 
ed in  paper,  the  amount  of  the  fee 
which  he  had  received  for  the  whole 
course  of  his  lectures,  notwithstand- 
ing so  small  a  portion  of  it  only  re- 
mained unfinished.  This  was  of  course 
refused  resolutely,  as  by  acclamation ; 
the  professor,  however,  persisted  in  his 
endeavour,  assuring  them  that  he  should 
not  be  satisfied  otherwise,  and  that  he 
should  ^uit  them  under  the  impression 
of  having  failed  in  his  duty,  and  oi 
having  wronged  them,  if  the^  did  not 
take  back  the  fee  for  the  entire  course 
of  lectures,  which  circumstances  pre- 
vented him  from  completing.  It  was 
in  vain  that  they  assured  him  how  far 
they  were  overpaid  by  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  his  labour  bestowed  .'upon  them 
for  the  trifling  emolument  he  derived; 
how  real  a  wrong  they  should  be  com- 
mittin|^  to  consent  to  such  a  propo^, 
and,  in  short,  their  firm  determination 
by  no  means  to  listen  to  it.  The  pro- 
fessor was  sensibly  touched  by  tndr 
generous  avowal,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  his  purpose.  When 
they  were  at  last  on  the  point  of 
quitting  the  lecture  -  room,  he  sdzed 

hold  of  tb«  foremoi^  gf  the  atadeotoi  and 
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absolotely  foroed  Hm  money  into  his 
hands,  exclaiming,  with  his  accustomed 
ardour,  **  Nay,  gentlemen,  I  will  not 
suffer  this ;  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  me,  and  I  must  have  my  way  :** 
and  in  this  manner  seeing  him  so  deeply 
concerned  hi  his  ol^ect,  they  vifere 
obliged  to  submit;  and  thus  to  termi- 
nate a  struggle  of  very  unusual  occur- 
rence, equSuy  honourable  to  the  deli- 
cacy and  generosity  of  the  professor, 
and  the  attachment  of  his  pupus. 

It  may  sa&ly  be  said,  without  dispa- 
ragement to  the  many  eminent  succes* 
sors  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  his  removal  from 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  Joss  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glas£[ow  has  sustained.  Of 
his  merits  and  his  method  as  a  lecturer, 
we  have  presented  our  reEulers  with  an 
interesting  memorial  in  the  last  section; 
but  there  is  a  circumstance  related  of 
him  which  may  still  better  serve  to 
evince  the  pains  and  sagacity  which 
he  exerted  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  may  suggest  a  standing 
and  instructive  lesson  to  both  public 
and  private  teachers  in  all  times  and 
places.  It  is  said  that  in  the  delivery  of 
his  daily  lectures,  his  observation  bad 
been  drawn,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  a 
eertain  student  of  his  dass,  whose  gene- 
ral habit  of  dose  and  riveted  attention 
to  what  was  going  on,  became  a  mark  or 
indication  to  the  professor  of  the  degree 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  the  devdope- 
ment  and  expression  of  his  subjectr— 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  fix  his  eye 
upon  the  student  in  question,  and  as 
long  as  he  found  that  he  retained  his 
hold  of  his  attention,  he  fdt  satisfied; 
but  whenever  he  remarked  any  relaxa- 
tion in  his  manner,  whether  in  the  wan- 
dering expression  of  his  countenance,  or 
the  position  of  his  body,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  a  diminishing  interest  in  the ' 
lecture — '*  X  took  this  as  a  valuable 
admonition,**  he  used  to  say ;  "I  was 
sure  that  there  was  somethmg  wanting 
either  of  connection  in  mv  reasoning 
or  of  suffident  fulness  and  perspicuity 
in  my  exposition,  and  I  immediatdy 
paused.  1  recapitulated  what  I  had 
been  saying — I  explained— I  re-argued 
—I  endeavoured  further  to  illustrate  my 
{HTopositions,  and  I  never  felt  quite  sar 
tisfied  that  I  was  going  on  right,  untilJ 
had  regained  complete  hold  of  my  mo- 
nitor, till  I  saw  by  the  resumption  of 
his  usual  manner  and  gaze  that  I  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  his  attention.** 

Saving  disengaged  bim«e)f  »i  well  m 


he  oould  from  the  ties  that  bound  him 
to  Glasgow,  Smith  quitted  that  city  in 
January,  1764,  and  joined  the  Duke  of 
Bucdeugh  in  London,  where  they  re- 
mained together  a  couple  of  months.  In 
March  thev  set  out  on  their  route  to 
Paris,  and  had  the  fortune  to  be  joined 
at  Dover  by  Sir  James  Macdonald,  who 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  PVench 
capita],  where  they  parted ; — Sir  James 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  where  he  died  within 
two  years  after,  in  the  twenty-fiflh  year 
of  his  age.  Were  there  no  other  testi- 
mony to  the  merit  of  this  accomplished 
person,  it  would  be  suffident  to  shew 
that  he  enjoyed  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
esteem  and  apdmiration  of  two  such  men 
as  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hume ;  and  a 
letter  which  the  latter  addressed  to 
Smith,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
contains  strong  evidence  of  this — •*  Were 
you  and  I  together,**  says  he,  "  we  should 
shed  tears  at  present  for  the  death  of 
poor  Sir  James  Macdonald:  we  could 
not  possibly  have  suffered  a  greater  loss 
than  in  that  valuable  young  man.** 

It  was  about  the  same  time  when 
Smith  set  out  for  the  continent  with 
the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  that  his  friend 
Hume  had  been  invited  to  join  the  em- 
bassy of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  at  Paris. 
Smith  remained  in  that  city  only  a  few 
days }  but  before  he  left  it  we  should 
mention  that  he  addressed  the  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  form, 
tendering  his  resignation  of  the  chair  he 
had  fill^,  and  expressing  himsdf  as 
might  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion. 
— -••  I  was  never  more  anxious**  (he  says, 
in  the  condusion  of  his  letter)  "  for  the 
good  of  the  coUe£[e  than  at  this  moment ; 
and  I  sincerdy  wish  that,  whoever  is  my 
successor,  he  may  not  only  do  credit  to 
the  office  by  his  abilities,  but  be  a  com- 
fort to  the  very  excdlent  men  with  whom 
he  is  likely  to  spend  his  life,  by  the  pro- 
bity of  his  heart  and  the  goodness  of  his 
temper.**  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
the  chair  was  dedared  to  be  vacant ;  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  univer- 
sity the  sense  of  the  value  of  their  late 
professor,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  his 
jembvalwas  recorded  in  the  following 
terms: — 

•*  The  University  cannot  help  express- 
ing their  sincere  regret  at  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Smith,  whose  distinguished  pro- 
bity and  amiable  qualities  procured  him 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  whose  uncommon  genius, 
treatabilities,  and  extensive  leaminfi:, 
aid  80  inucb  honour  to  thi9  society:  m 
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el^;ant  and  ingenious  'Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments*  having  recommended  him 
to  the  esteem  of  men  of  taste  and  litera- 
ture throughout  Europe.  His  happy 
talent  of  illustrating  abstracted  subjects, 
and  faithful  assidmb^  in  communicating 
useful  knowledge,  custinguished  him  as 
a  professor,  and  at  once  afforded  the 
^atest  pleasure  and  the  most  important 
mstruction  to  the  youth  under  his  care.** 
On  quitting  Paris,  Dr.  Smith  and  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeuffh  proceeded  to  Tou- 
louse, where  they  fixea  their  abode  for 
a  year  and  a  half ;  enjoying  the  best  so- 
ciety of  Uie  place,  and  finding  in  new 
manners  and  new  modes  of  existence 
f^sh  sources  of  interest  and  information 
equally  advantageous  to  both  parties — 
to  Dr.  Smith  affording  opportunities  of 
extending  and  confirming  his  previous 
acquaintance  with  men  and  books ;  and 

Etiaps  having  the  effect  of  biassinghis 
gment  in  some  matters  of  taste  and 
rature,  rather  erroneously,  in  favour 
of  French  criticism  and  genius,  and  of 
certain  pre-conceived  theories  to  which 
he  was  naturally  inclined. 
\  On  quitting  Toulouse,  they  spent  the 
autumn  of  that  year  in  a  tour  through 
the  southern  provinces  of  France  and  to 
Switzerland.  At  Geneva  they  remained  a 
couple  of  months ;  and  returned  to  Paris 
about  Christmas  1765,  where  they  conti- 
nued till  the  month  of  October  following. 
It  was  at  Paris,  as  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, that  Smith,  after  all,  enjoyed  by  far 
the  highest  gratification  which  his  jour- 
ney afforded  him.  The  capital,  as  Mr. 
Hume  used  to  say,  is  the  true  scene  for 
a  man  of  letters ;  and  if  any,  surely  it 
was  the  capital  of  France  at  this  period. 
Mr.  Hume  himself  was  there  only  for  a 
short  time  after  the  arrival  of  his  friend ; 
but  he  was  there  long  enough  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  and  men  of  learning  then 
living  in  Paris: — ^D*Alembert,  Helvetius, 
Marmontel,  Tuigot,  Quesnai,  and  many 
others.  The  society  of  the  two  latter  in 
particular  we  may  be  assured,  from  the 
conp^eniality  of  their  sentiments  upon 
subjects  which  Smith  was  at  that  time 
deeply  meditating,  must  have  l)een  gra- 
tifying to  him  in  a  degree  not  veiy  easy  to 
conceive.  It  was  that  private  and  un- 
reserved interchange  of  ppinion  in  mat- 
ters of  moral  and  politi(»u  science,  with 
men  like  these,  equally  enlightened  with 
himself,  and  animated  by  the  same  zeal 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  con- 
s^tuted  his  felicity ;  for,  in  other  respects, 
the  mere  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  Pari* 


sian  sodety  were  not  adapted  to  his  taste 
and  manners ;  nor  were  his  powers  in 
conversation  such  as  fitted  lum  to  shine 
amid  its  glare. 

With  Turgot  and  Quesnai  he  con- 
tracted a  Tery  dose  intunacy.  With  the 
former  it  was  long  supposed  that  he 
maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence 
for  a  long  period  after  his  return  to 
Scotland,  a  circumstance  which  exdted 
naturally  considerable  interest,  but  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart,  who  took  some  pains 
to  inquire  into  it,  found  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth.  It  is  certain  that  no  me- 
morial of  such  correspondence  existed 
amongst  Smith*s  papers,  nor  has  any 
l)een  made  public  nrom  those  of  Turgpt 
It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  Smith 
had  no  fondness  for  letter-writing,  nor 
are  we  aware  of  three  letters  of  his  which 
have  ever  appeared  in  print  As  he 
wrote  few  letters,  it  is  e<]pdly  to  l)e  re- 
gretted that  he  kept  no  journal  during 
his  travds,  or  if  he  did,  that  it  was 
amongst  the  other  papers  which  he  took 
such  anxious  pains  to  secure  the  de- 
struction of  previous  to  his  death. 

Amongst  the  other  eminent  persons 
with  whom  Smith  became  acquainted 
whilst  in. Paris,  and  from  whom  he 
received  distinguished  marks  of  re- 
spect, was  the  family  of  the  Duke  de 
la  Rochefoucauld;  a  circumstance 
not  unworthy  of  bimg  recorded,  inas- 
much as  his  introduction  to  that  accom- 
plished and  amiable  man  led  to  the  sup- 
pression in  the  latter  edition  of  his 
*'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments**  of  a 
rather  severe  animadversion  upon  thp 
author  of  the  cdebrated  "  Maxims,** 
which  had  been  expressed  in  the  first, 
where  Smith  had  associated  the  name  of 
Rochefoucauld  with  that  of  .Mandeville. 
There  is  a  letter  extant  from  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  dated  in  1778,  ad- 
dressed to  Smith,  transmitting  to  him  a 
new  edition  of  the  "  Maxims,**  in  which 
he  adverts  with  some  pain  to  Dr.  Smith*s 
censure,  and  offters  a  poor  apology, 
though  the  best  that  can  be  made,  for  a 
very  shallow  and  pemidous  perform- 
ance, which  persons  equally  shallow 
have  taken  for  phUosophy,  but  which 
nobody  would  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  remember  or  refute,  if  it 
had  not  l>een  written  in  epi^ms.  In 
France  he  studied  the  principles  of  the 
economists  in  their  writings  as  wdl  as 
in  thdr  conversations ;  and  was  perhaps 
first  led  by  the  errors  of  that  ingenious 
and  amiable  sect,  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  more  wide  and  just  views  to  wbich 
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hUmhid  was  opening.  The'fine  arts  also 
and  belles  lettres,  the  poetry,  and  espe- 
cially the  drama  of  that  country,  sub- 
jects well  worthy  the  contemplation  of 
the  philosopher,  enjraged  no  small  share 
.  of  his  attention.  The  imagination  and 
the  arts  which  are  addressed  to  it ;  the 
refined  pleasures  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, and  the  taste  to  appreciate  those 
pleasures,  were  then  deemed  not  unwor- 
thy the  attention  of  a  philosopher.  The 
principles  upon  which  the  arts  are  found- 
ed, the  origin  and  nature  of  the  emo- 
tions they  excite,  and  the  causes 
which,  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
have  diversified  their  character  and 
operation,  are  subjects  which  were  not 
only  supposed  to  have  some  interest 
in  tnemselves,  but  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  such  metaphysicians  and 
economists  as  Hume  and  Smith,  and 
Berkeley  and  Dugald  Stewart,  from  the 
intimate  and  indissoluble  connexion 
which  they  hold  with  the  philosopher  of 
the  human  mind;  and  as  embracing 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  class  of 
phenomena  which  form  part  of  the 
great  science  of  human  nature.  We 
are  pleased  to  record  such  things  in  the 
character  of  Smith ;  because,  however 
unimportant  at  other  times,  they  are  of 
consequence  now,  when  one  of  the  first 
of  sciences  is  in  danger  of  suffiering  In 
public  estimation  from  the  narrow  and 
repulsive  spirit  which  is  occasionally 
mingled  in  its  discussions :  and  t>ecause 
they  shew  that  political  economy,  as  a 
study,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  love  of 
literature,  and  eloquence,  and  poetry; 
and  assuredly  not  so  with  good  taste 
and  good  writing*. 

Dr.  8mith*sown  taste  in  literature,  as 
has  been  already  hinted,  was  disposed 
to  the  admiration  of  what  has  been 
since  denominated  the  classical,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  romantic,  school  of 
art.  We  do  not  rememl>a-,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  single  reference  to  Shakspeare 
in  the  whole  of  his  writings ;  while  the 
lofty  praise  he  has  taken  occasion  to 
bestow  upon  the  tragedies  of  Racine 
and  Voltaire,  his  allusions  to  Pope, 
and  encomium  on  Gray,  exhibit  more 
positive  testimony  in  proof  of  this  taste. 
But  reserving  what  we  have  further  to 
say  respecting  his  general  intellectual 

*  It  U  bat  justice  to  ajbere,  that  w«  are  most 
bappj  to  except  fion  aajr  e«Mare  impUed  in  the 
ftbore  obsenratioiis,  two  dMtinguuhed  jproreMtors  of 
politieml  economjr — we  meaa,  Mr.  Senior  of  Oxford, 
Md  Mr.  Mftoealioch  of  the  Univertity  of  Loadoa-> 
both  of  whom  have  iaTariablj  writtca  aad  spokes 
ia  th^iptrit  of  their  great  master. 
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character  and  literary  taste,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  our  memoir,  we  proceed  to  de- 
tail the  few  remaining  incidents  of  his  life. 

In  October,  1766,  Dr.  Smith  returned 
to  London,  where  he  and  the  Duke  of 
Bucdeugh  separated ;  after  having  spent 
three  years  together,  without  the  slight- 
est coolness  or  disagreement ;  and,  "  on 
mv  part,**  says  the  Duke,  in  a  letter 
whksn  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Stewart^ 
*'  with  every  advanta^  that  could  be  ex* 
nected  from  the  society  of  ^uch  a  man. 
We  lived  in  friendship  till  the  hour  of 
his  death ;  and  I  shall  always  retain  the 
impression  of  having  lost  a  friend  whom 
I  loved  and  respected,  not  only  for  hif ' 
great  talents*  but  for  every  private 
virtue.** 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  England, 
he  went  down  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  ahnost  uninter- 
ruptedly for  the  next  ten  years  of  his 
life.  An  occasional  visit  to  his  friends ' 
at  Edinbur^,  with  a  journey  to  London 
once  or  twice  in  the  interval,  were  his 
only  diversions  from  a  course  of  intense 
application.  To  his  friends,  to  Mr. 
Hume  in  particular,  this  severe  seclu- 
sion was  a  frequent  matter  of  regret  and 
complaint.  Hume  had  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1669,  after  quitting  hif 
engagement  with  Lord  Hertford;  and  in 
a  letter  written  shortly  after  to  Smith, 
he  says,  (dating  from  his  house  in  St 
James*  Court,  which  commanded  a 
prospect  of  the  Forth  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  Fife) — "  1  am  glad  to  have  come 
within  sight  of  you;  but  as  I  would  also 
be  within  speaking  terms  of  you,  I  wish 
we  could  concert  measures  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  am  mortally  sick  at  sea,  and 
regard  with  horror  and  a  kind  of  hydro- 
phobia the  great  g^lph  that  lies  between 
us.  I  am  also  tir^  of  travelling,  as 
much  as  you  ought  naturally  to  be  of 
staying  at  home ;  I  therefore  propose  to 
you  to  come  hither,  and  pass  some  days 
with  me  in  this  solitude.  I  want  to 
know  what  you  have  been  doing,  and 
propose  to  exact  a  rigorous  account  of 
the  method  in  which  you  have  employed 
yourself  during  your  retreat.  I  am  po- 
sitive you  are  in  the  wrong  in  many  of 
votir  speculations,  especially  where  you 
have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  me. 
All  these  are  reasons  for  our  meeting, 
and  I  wish  you  wouM  make  me  some 
reasonable  proposal  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  no  habitation  in  the  island  of 
Inchkeith,  otherwise  I  should  challenge 
you  to  meet  me  there,  and  neither  of  us 
ever  to  leave  the  place  till  we  are  fully 
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agreed  on  alt  points  of  «ontroTeny.  I 
expect  G-eneral  Conway  here  to-morrow, 
whom  I  shall  attend  to  Roseneath,  and 
I  shall  remain  there  a  few  dajrs.  On  my 
return,  I  hope  to  And  a  letter  from  you, 
eontaininji^  a  bold  acceptance  of  this 
defiance.*' 

There  are  extant  several  letters  from 
this  pelebrated  person,  in  which  he  ex- 
horts his  friend  to  leave  his  retirement,  in 
terms  expressive  at  once  of  the  fondest 
ftiendship,  and  the  most  longing  desire 
for  his  society :  "  I  shall  not  take  any  ex- 
cuse from  your  state  of  health,"  he  writes 
on  another  occasion,  "  which  I  suppose 
Only  a  subterfu&:e  invented  by  indolence 
and  love  of  solitude.  Indeed,  my  dear 
Smith,  if  you  continue  to  hearken  to 
complaints  of  this  nature,  you  will  cut 
yourself  out  entirely  from  human  so- 
ciety, to  the  great  loss  of  both  parties.** 
'  During  the  whole  of  this  period* 
6mith  may  be  considered  as  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  his  ^at  work.  The 
room  is  still  shewn  at  Kirkaldy,  in  which 
was  written  the  greater  part  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  ;*'  and  to  that,  and 
to  scenes  ennobled  in  like  manner,  by  the 
exertions  of  genius  and  learning,  will 
mankind  some  day  make  their  pilgrimage 
in  devotion  to  science  and  to  virtue, 
when  the  shrines  of  kings  and  con- 
querors shall  attract  the  homage  which 
is  often  paid  to  them  as  b'^tle  as  they 
deserve  it. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1773,  he 
went  up  to  London  for  rather  a  longer 
period  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
home ;  partly  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing some  information,  and  making  refe- 
rences relative  to  the  work  which  now 
engrossed  his  whole  thoughts. 

There  are  so  few  letters  of  Smith's 
extant,  as  we  have  t)efore  observed,  that 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  present  to  our 
readers  the  following,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Hume  on  the  point  of  his 
departure,  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  which  he  always  felt 
about  the  destruction  of  his  manu- 
'  scripts : — 

"  Edinburgh,  April  Uth,  1773. 
"  My  DfiAA  Friend, 

•*  As  1  have  left  the  care  of  all  my 
literary  papers  to  you,  I  must  tell  you, 
that,  except  those  which  I  carry  along 
with  me,  there  are  none  worth  the  pul^ 
lication  but  a  fragment  of  a  great  work, 
which  contains  a  history  of  the  astrono- 
mical systems  that  were  successively  in 
fashion  down  to  the  time  of  Des  Cartes. 


Whether  that  ml^ht  not  be  pobti^ed  al 
a  firagment  of  an  mtended  juvenile  work, 
I  leave  to  your  judgment ;  though  I 
l>egin  to  suspect  that  there  is  more  re- 
finement than  solidity  in  some  parts  of 
it  This  little  work  you  will  find  in  a 
thin  folio  paper  in  my  back  room.  AH 
the  other  loose  papers,  which  yon  will 
find  in  that  desk,  or  within  the  glass 
folding  doors  of  a  bureau  in  my  bed* 
room,  together  with  about  eighteen  ttiin 
folio  books,  which  you  will  likewise  find 
within  the  same  glass  folding-doors,  I 
desire  may  he  destroyed  without  any 
examination.  Unless  I  die  very  sud- 
denly, I  shall  take  care  that  the  papers 
I  carry  with  me  shall  be  sent  to  vou* 
"  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Friend, 
*•  Most  faithfully  yours, 

«  Adam  Smith." 

The  memorable  year  1776  was  now 
approaching,  memorable  in  the  life  of 
Smith,  as  it  was  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  that  he  gave  to  the  world  hi»  im- 
mortal work,  the  "  Inquiry  Into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  WeaKh  of 
Nations,"  and  in  the  autumn  that  death 
deprived  him  of  his  immortal  friend, 
Mr.  Hume. 

Smith  was  in  London  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  his  book;  and  the 
hig:hest  gratification,  pertiaps,  afforded 
him  on  that  occasion— higher,  perhaps, 
than  any  which  the  praises  of  the  world 
could  give — was  conveyed  to  him  in  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  liim  Iw  his 
dying  friend.  It  was  written  from  Edin- 
burgh, only  a  few  days  before  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  the  South,  as  the  only 
remaining  hope  of  preservinr  his  life ; 
and  testifies,  almost  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, the  same  amiable  solicitude  for 
his  friends  and  their  fame  which  charac- 
terised him  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
existence.  The  letter  is  dated  April  I, 
1776— "Euge  Belle!  Dear  Mr.  Smith 
— I  am  much  pleased  with  your  per- 
iormance,  and  the  perusal  of  it  has  taken 
me  from  a  state  of  great  anxiety.  It  was 
a  work  of  so  much  expectation  by  your- 
self, by  your  friends  and  by  the  public, 
that  I  trembled  for  its  appearance,  but 
am  now  much  relieved.  Not  but  that 
the  reading  of  it  necessarilv  requires  so 
much  attention, and  the  public  is  disposed 
to  give  so  little,  that  I  shall  still  doubt 
for  some  time  of  its  being  at  first  very 
popular.  But  it  has  depth,  and  solkiity, 
and  acuteness,  and  is  so  much  iUu«- 
trated  by  curious  facts,  that  it  must  at 
last  take  the  public  attention.  It  is 
probably  much  improved  by  yoor  last 
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abode  hi  London.  If  3wa  wera  here,  at 
my  fireside,  I  should  dispute  some  of 
your  [H-inciples.  But  these,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  points,  are  fit  only  to  be  dis- 
eussed  in  eonversation.  I  hope  it  wiU 
be  soon,  for  I  am  in  a  very  bad  stale  of 
health,  and  oannot  affbrd  a  long  delay .^ 

It  was  but  a  few  months  after  the  pub- 
lication of  *<  The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
when  the  death  of  Mr.  Hume  |;aTe  ooea- 
sion  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  and 
honourable  hicidents  in  the  life  of  Smith. 
Attaehed  as  the^  had  been  for  years,  by 
ties  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  revering  and 
lovinjff  the  fHend  of  his  life,  fbr  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities,  rarely  found 
apart,  and  still  more  rarely  united,  eon** 
genial  in  thefar  sentiments  upon  every 
subject  perhaps,  aave  one— a  differenoe 
upon  which  eould  create  no  abatement 
in  the  affections  of  two  such  men — Smith 
felt  himself  ealled  upon,  his  heart  yet 
bleeding  under  the  loss  he  had  «us- 
tained,  to  defbnd  Arom  ealumny,  now 
that  he  was  dead,  him,  whom  while 
living  she  had  **  never  toudied  or  al- 
taeked  with  her  b«lefUl  tooth/^ 

It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  nature 
of  some  of  Mr*  Hume*s  speculative  opi- 
nions, oeupled  with  the  hieh  eelebrity  of 
his  name,  his  death  had  attracted  no 
small  degree  of  attention.  It  is  known, 
too,  that  far  more  of  seal  than  charity 
had  been  displaved  in  a  variety  of  ru- 
mours, equally  false  and  absurdl  which 
had  been  cireulated  relative  to  that  me- 
lancholy event--calumny  which,  as  we 
have  said,  had  watched  her  hour,  now 
poured  forth  her  venom ;  and  stories  of 
death-bed  horror  and  remorse,  and 
asfony  and  confession,  were  current 
through  the  land.  It  was  easy  to  smile 
at  all  this ;  but  it  was  felt  to  b%  doe  to 
trie  virtues  of  the  man—- to  the  l>enevo<' 
lenoe  of  his  affections  and  the  unsullied 
purity  of  his  hfe,  to  state  the  simple  feet, 
that  Mr.  Hume's  deathtied  had  be- 
trayed no  remorse  whatever.  Smith 
undertook  to  do  this,  undeterred- l>y  the 
obvious  risk  of  incurring  the  odium  of 
sharing  the  opinions  of  his  fHend,  on 
(he  only  subject  perhaps  on  whk)h  they 
differed. 

A  few  months  etAf  previous  to  his 
death,  Mr.  Hume  had  drawn  up  that 
brief  but  characteristic  memorial  of  him- 
self, entitled  "  My  Own  Lifer  and  had 
left  the  care  of  its  j^blieation  to  Dr. 
Smith.  To  this  memoir  Smith  appended 
bis  celebrated  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 


Sirahan,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  s^js^ 
"  of  giving  some  aeoount  of  the  beha* 
viour  of  thefa*  excellent  friend  during  Ms 
last  illness.^  The  letter  oommeneesu 
therefore,  where  Hume's  own  accolmt 
had  ended;  and  having  descritied  the 
nnruHed  serenity  of  his  mind  and  tenn* 
per  throughout  the  whole  of  his  rapid 
deeliBC — **  his  cheeHtdness  so  great  tfiat 
his  fHends  could  not  regard  him  as  a 
dying  man** — even  to  the  last  hour  ^  ao 
free  from  the  smallest  anxiety  or  low 
spirits  that  he  never  dropped  the  smallest 
expression  of  impatience,  but  when  he 
had  occasion  to  speak  to  those  at>eut 
him,  doing  it  with  the  utmost  affectum 
and  tenderness,*^  and  ^<  that  he  died  in 
such  a  happy  eomposure  of  mind  that 
nothing  could  exceed  it.^ — He  cloeea 
with  tne  followhig  passage,  whi^  wo 
hesitate  not  to  transcribe  in  this  short 
memorial,  (as  we  should  have  done  the 
entire  letter  if  our  limits  woukl  admit,) 
because  it  is  a  greater  honour  to  tbf 
writer  than  the  subiect ;  and  l)eoause  tt 
is  quite  certain,  that  if  there  is  one  pact 
from  the  pen  of  Smith  that  he  woiu4 
himself  have  desired  to  perpetuate,  tt 
this  tribute  to  his  friend,  sithougfa  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  warmth  of 
friendship  has  somewhat  ovonehaived 
the  eulogy  :  —  '^Thus  died,**  says  lie^ 
*<  our  most  excellent  and  never  to  be 
foi^tten  friend,  ooneemin^  whose  phi* 
losophical  opinions  men  will,  no  doubts 
jud^  variously;  eveiy  one  approv- 
ing or  condemning  them  aocordin|[ 
as  they  happen  to  coincide  or  disagree 
with  his  own;  but  concerning  whose 
eharaoter  and  conduct  there  can  scarce 
be  a  difference  of  opinion.  His  tempeiv 
indeed,  seemed  to  oe  more  happily  oa- 
lanoed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  ex« 
pression,  than  that  perhaps  of  any  other 
man  I  have  ever  known.  Even  in  the 
lowest  state  of  his  fbrtune,  his  great  and 
necessary  frugality  never  hindered  him 
from  exercising,  on  proper  occasions, 
acts  t)oth  of  chanty  and  generosity.  It 
was  a  frugalitv  founded  not  upon  avarice, 
but  upon  the  love  of  independeney.  The 
extreme  gentleness  of  his  natiu'e  never 
weakened  either  the  firmness  of  his  mind 
or  the  steadiness  of  his  resolutions.  Hie 
constant  pleasantry  was  the  genuine  effti- 
sion  of  good  nature  and  ffood  humoun 
tempered  with  delicacy  and  modesty,  and 
without  even  the  slightest  tincture  of 
malignity,  so  frequently  the  disagreeabla 
source  of  what  is  called  wit  in  other  men. 
It  never  was  the  meaniog  of  Un  raiUeiy 
to  mortify,  and  therefore  far  from  oilHMH 
C  2 
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ing,  it  tddom  ftiled  to  please  tnd  delight 
even  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it. 
To  his  friends,  who  were  frequently  the 
objects  of  it,  there  wm  not  any  one,  per- 
haps, of  all  his  i^t  and  amiable  quali- 
ties which  contributed  more  to  endear 
his  conversation.  And  that  (gaiety  of 
temper,  so  agreeable  in  society,  but 
which  is  so  often  accompanied  with  fri- 
volous and  superficial  qualities,  was  in 
him  certiMnly  attended  with  the  most 
severe  application,  the  most  extensive 
learning,  the  greatest  depth  of  thought, 
and  a  capacity  in  every  respect  the  most 
comprehensive.  Upon  the  whole,  1  have 
always  considered  him,  both  in  his  life- 
time and  since  his  death,  as  approaching 
as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise 
and  virtuous  man,  as  perhaps  the  nature 
of  human  frailty  will  permit** 

The  effect  of  such  a  testimony,  from 
such  a  quarter,  was  to  put  to  silence,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  a  great  measure  to 
put  to  shame,  the  disgraceful  cry  which 
had  been  set  up ;  yet  it  did  not  do  so 
altogether.  Some  there  were  who  still 
joined  in  it,  and  taking  advantage,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  of  8mith*s 
generous  zeal,  attempted  to  heap  upon 
the  living  that  obloquy  from  which  he 
had  rescued  the  dead.  Dr.  Home,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Norwich,  published  a 
letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Smith,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  theologian  is  much  more 
conspicuous  than  that  of  the  Christian, 
veiled  as  it  was  under  an  affectation  of 
humour  and  irony,  that  ill  concealed  the 
bitter  feelings  in  which  it  originated. 
To  this  pumication  of  Dr.  Home,  Dr. 
Smith  did  not  deem  it  at  all  necessary 
that  he  should  make  any  reply.  He  felt 
that  he  had  done  enough,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  eqimlly  unworthy  of 
himself  and  his  cause,  to  have  com* 
menced  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Home 
upon  the  merits,  personal  or  philoso- 
phical, of  David  Hume.* 

SacTiON  5. — The  "Inquiry  into  the  Nor 
iure  and  Cauies  qf  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.** 

It  will  scarcely  be  considered  an  exag- 
gerated  praise  to  say,  that  the  "  Wealth 

•  Hsriiif  acknowledg^ed  ovr  obligration  to  Mr. 
Stewart  ia  the  opeatof  of  thb  Memoir,  it  it  ooly 
rifkt  that  we  ahoald  ohtvrre,  that  for  several  of  the 
incidents  which  will  be  foond  in  in  it,  we  are  not  in- 
debted to  that  eminent  person ;  and  that  amonjnt 
other  circnmstanees  in  tne  verjr  barren  life  of  Dr. 
Smith,  of  which  he  has  made  no  mention,  this  Terjr 
remarkable  one  of  his  conchict  upon  the  death  of 
Home  has  been  panMd  over  in  silence.  For  this 
e«ft  be  »t  BO  km  to  aooomit;  it  wm 


of  Nations**  may  be recarded  as,  pet-^ 
haps,  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
which  was  made  to  philosophy  and  td 
science  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
of  course  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
memoir  to  offier  an  abstract  or  anal]rsis 
of  this  great  work.  But,  as  in  reference 
to  the  *'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,**  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  itself  of  which  it  treats* 
and  upon  the  leading  principle  of  that 
theory ;  so  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  offinr 
a  very  few  observations,  in  the  same 
mann^,  upon  the  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,**  unquestionably  the  greatest 
production  of  Smithes  genius. 

In  the  closing  passage  of  the  "  Moral 
Sentiments,**  he  had  promised,  in  some 
future  work,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
general  principles  of  law  and  ffovem- 
ment,  and  of  the  different  revolutions 
they  have  undergone  in  the  different 
penods  of  society ;  not  only  in  what  con* 
ceras  justice,  but  in  what  coneeme  po* 
lice,  revenue^  and  arms,  and  whaUver 
else  is  the  object  of  Igw ;  and  to  trace, 
in  this  way,  those  invariable  principles 
which  ought  to  run  through,  and  be  the 
foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  nations. 

In  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations**  he  un- 
dertook to  redeem  this  pledge,  as  far  as 
regards  police,  revenue,  and  arms,  by 
tracing  the  source,  and  nature,  and  pro- 
gress of  national  wealth. 

The  fundamental  principle,  dimly  con- 
ceived indeed^  but  never  established  and 
insisted  upon  before,  upon  which  Smith 
raised,  as  upon  a  rock,  the  Science  of 
Political  Economy,  was,  that  labour  is 
the  source  and  origin  qf  all  wealth. 
"  Labour,**  says  he,  "  was  the  first  price» 
the  original  purchase  money  that  was 
paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold 
or  bv  silver,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  pur- 
chased ;**  and  the  mode  by  which  the 
labour  of  man  can  be  rendered  most  pro- 
ductive to  his  use  and  happiness  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  economist 

Now  the  great  cause  of  the  increase 
in  the  productive  powers  of  labour  is 
found  to  consist  in  the  division  of  la- 
bour— a  division  which  arises  in  the  first 
instance  firom  the  obvious  sugs^onsof 
nature,  and  which,  by  ^ving  birth  in  its 
progress  to  the  institution  of  the  various 

dictated  bj  the  amiable  aolieitnde  for  his  friei^a 
memory ;  and  the  apprehension  that  it  might  sowfr 
from  a  revival  of  the  asperities  which  his  friendly 
seal  had  eaeited.  Bet  a  re^rard  for  tmth  premtt 
us  from  maklof  a  Ulte  omialOB. 
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irts,  trades,  andflrofessions  which  exist  in 
«very  ftdvanced  state  of  society,  occasions 
that  uniyersal  opulence  which  extends 
itself  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people. 

But  the  effects  of  this  principle  have 
never  in  any  society,  or  in  any  age  oi 
Hm  world,  been  seen  in  their  full  extent, 
Y>wing  to  the  unjust  and  impolitic  regu- 
lations which  governments  and  legis- 
lators have  at  various  times  devised  to 
control  and  thwart  its  operation.  In- 
stead of  allowing  every  man  to  pursue 
his  own  interest  m  his  own  way,  no  so- 
ciety has  ever  yet  been  seen  in  which, 
from  fialse  views  of  policy,  or  from  worse 
motives,  extraordinary  restraints  have 
not  been  laid  upon  some  branches  of 
Industry ;  while  extraordinary  privileges, 
equally  injurious  in  their  result,  have 
been  bestowed  upon  others. 

In  how  diffierent  a  spirit  was  con- 
ceived and  executed  the  great  work  be- 
fore us,  is  exhibited  in  every  page.  Smith 
aimed  at,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing that  to  a  science,  which  had 
before  been  a  succession  of  contri- 
vances and  devices,  where  no  principle 
VTas  ever  referred  to,  and  in  which  it  was 
lone  supposed  that  science  and  principle 
coiud  mive  no  place*.  The  ongin  and 
continuance,  indeed,  of  many  of  the 
most  barlMurous  and  oppressive  insti- 
tutions which  tend  to  repress  the  ener- 
gies of  mankind,  are  to  be  traced  very 
often  to  accidents,  expedients,  and  pre- 
judices, which  belong  as  much  to  the 
people  who  are  made  to  suffier  from 
them,  as  to  the  laws  and  rules  which 
have  sometimes  been  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  their  establishment.  To  cor- 
rect the  policy  of  both  was  the  object, 
and  will  oe  the  lasting  consequence,  of 
his  book.  It  was  not  bf  framinenew  forms 
of  government,  but  by  enlightening  the 
policy  of  actual  legislators,  (as  Mr.  Stew- 
art has  well  remarked,)  that  Dr.  Smith, 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  last 
and  present  age,  have  attempted  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  society.  He  en- 
deavoured to  shew,  in  one  important 
branch  of  legislation,  how  much  of  the 
evHs  which  afi^ect  its  prosperity  may  be 
remedied  by  wise  poUcv,  and  how  much 
is  the  result  of  ttK>se  higher  and  unal- 
terable laws,  by  which  the  course  of 

*  Even  the  eapfteions  mind  of  Mr.  Fox  !•  taid  to 
have  been  soepdeal  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
truths  unfolded  D]r  Adam  Smith ;  and  within  a  mneh 
more  recent  period,  we  may  remember  that  an 
illustrious  statesman,  now  no  more,  spoke  in  Par- 
liament,  of  the  **  application  of  puloeophT  to  po- 
ntics" as  a  thioff  having  the  air  of  paBadoz,  and 
-which  4t  reqoirM  a  tone  of  apology  to  T«f«f  to* 


human  affairs  is  determined,  and  the 
operation  of  which,  since  they  cannot  be 
controlled,  must  be  patiently  endured. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  ift 
that  important  part  of  his  work  wherein 
he  treats  of  the  causes  which  determine 
the  rate  of  wages.  When  the  economist 
describes,  for  instance,  the  manner  in 
which  the  value  of  labour  is  affected  by 
the  combination  laws,  the  apprentice 
laws,  and  the  law  of  settlement, — he 
explains  the  mischief  produced  in  all 
cases  by  their  operation ;  in  the  injury 
sustained  under  them  by  the  labourer 
himself,  from  their,  evident  violation  of 
that  natural  liberty  and  justice  which 
is  his  right;  in  the  inequality  which 
they  occasion  in  different  departments 
of  industry,  and  in  diff'erent  places,  from 
their  interference  with  that  essential 
order  and  prosperity  which  would  other- 
wise ensue  from  allowing  every  man,  as 
long  as  he  observes  the  rules  of  justice, 
to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own 
way.  Thus  fiur  of  the  inexpediency  and 
absurdity  of  such  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  society  at  large ;  and  of  the  in- 
fluence which  Dad  r^ulations  or  injuri- 
ous laws  may  have  in  affecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer,  and  that  of  the 
community  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
But,  when  he  comes  to  explain  now, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every 
society  where  even  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals are  most  respected  by  the  spirit  of 
its  government  and  its  legislation,  the 
general  rate  of  wages  must  always  depend 
upon  the  relative  quantity  of  labour  seek- 
ing employment,  and  of  capital  having 
employment  to  ^ve  :  that  it  is  a  law  of 
economy,  resulting  from  a  law  of  nature, 
that  where  labour  is  superabundant  in 
proportion  to  capital,  there  it  will  ne- 
cessarily be  cheap ;  or,  in  other  words, 
wages  will  be  low — and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  where  capital  accumulates  ra- 
pidly, and  exceeds  the  supplj^  of  labour 
m  the  market^  there  labour  will  be  dear, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  wages  will  be 
l^h— when  he  has  deduced  thb  vital  and 
important  truth,  and  suggested  thereby 
to  the  labourei^  that  onhimself  must 
maiidy  depend  his  ultimate  prosperity, 
and  that  his  condition  for  better  or  for 
worse  is  determined  in  this  way  by  laws 
with  which  no  human  legislation  can  in- 
terfere, except  in  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions and  prohibition,  the  political  phi- 
losopher has  doncmore  for  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  socie^ ;  and  more  to  re 
move  the  souroes  of  ill  will,  and  promote 
a  right  understanding  of  th^  relative 
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position  and  duties  m  its  difllnrent  mem*- 
Dcrs ;  between  labourers  and  their  em- 
ployers* between  subjeots  and  their 
government — more  than  can  be  achieved 
oy  the  force  of  exhortation  in  a  hundred 
volumes*  or  the  feroe  of  power  in  a 
hundred  armies. 

But  the  complete  development  ot  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  it 
Inust  be  borne  in^  mind>  requires  that 
the  fullest  and  freest  scope  be  allowed 
to  competition,  which  is»  in  other  words, 
the  entire  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
Course.  What  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  provinces  of  a  great  kingdom 
are  to  each  other  by  the  division  of  their 
employments,  and  the  interchange  of 
their  commodities ;  so  are  the  various 
people  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
globe,  Tliey  are  eil  bound,  together  by 
the  same  great  law,  the  use  ami  bene&t 
which  thev  may  derive  from  the  exercise 
of  each  other's' skill,  and  the  produoe  of 
each  other's  labour ;  and  this  economy 
of  nations  would  be  as  obvious  as,  it  m 
in  the  oase  of  a  single  people,  if  bed 
politics,  springinK  out  of  \md  passions; 
if  ambition  and  the  love  of  oonouest,  and 
the  glare  of  military  glory»  which  oom- 
pose  for  the  roost  part  tne  histei;]^  of 
nations,  had  not  handed  men  to  their 
true  interests,  and  corrupted  the  com- 
mon sense  and  virtue  of  mankind* 

To  recommend  this  unlimited  free- 
dom of  commereii^l  intercourse;  to 
shew  how  the  nstrictions  which  have 
l>een  put  upon  it  have  in  all  cases  de- 
feated the  object  In  view,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so  fh>m  the  nature  of 
things ;  to  shew  that  the  ordinary  im- 
pulses we  obey  in  pursuance  of  our  dwn 
selfish  interest^  and  which  might  seem 
to  have  no  other  end»  are  made,  by 
the  wbe  order  of  the  ^reat  Author  of 
our  being  to  point  far  higher,  and  to  l>e 
conducive  in  their  results  to  the  good  of 
the  society,  as  much  as  to  that  of  the 
iadividuaf,  or  even  more  eoi  (for  tbe 
advantage  we  plan  fbr  cursives  often 
escapes  us,  when  that  to  society  remains ;) 
to  shew,  in  the  intereourse  of  nations  as 
of  men»  '*  that  true  self  love  and  social 
are  the  same,**  and  that  mutual  wants, 
by  the  all-wise  economy  of  Providen<ie, 
were  made  to  minister  to  mutual  hap- 
piness ; — that  the  instinctive  desire  by 
which  evei7  man  is  actuated*  of  im- 
proving his  own  condition  (laws  and 
government  having  no  other  province 
than  that  of  taking  care  that,  in  pursuit 
of  this  end,  he  trenches  not  on  the  right 
of  hie  neighboiir)|istlM  aimpk  but  solifl 


basis  on  wlndh  has  been  reaved  and  sa- 
cured  the  everlasting  progress  of  nations 
in  every  age  i — Such  werethe  enlightened 
doctrines  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
Smith's  work  to  enforce ;  and  it  ie  obvious 
that  all  legislation  which  proceeds  upon 
an  ignorance  or  contempt  of  these  laws, 
is  to  the  body  politic,  just  what  the 
prescriptions  of  a  physician  would  be  tt> 
the  natural  body,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  animal  economy,  its  functions,  or  its 
structure. 

Asinthe'*TheoryofMoralSentiments»*' 
in  treating  of  the  moral  constitution  of 
man,  he  had  been  careful  to  distinguish 
the  efficient  from  the  final  cause  of  our 
passions ;  he  carried  the  same  enlith^ 
ened  philosophy  into  all  his  investiga- 
tions of  human  affairs,  and  shewed^  as 
he  beautifully  expresses  it,  **  that  what  is 
taken  for  the  wisdom  of  man,  is  in  reality 
the  wisdom  of  Crod^**  There  are  numer^ 
ous  passages  in  his  writins^  in  which  he 
inculcates  the  same  sentiment*  and  e»- 
lai^es  on  the  folly  of  those  specukytorft^ 
Who,  in  disregard  of  that  wisdom*  are  con- 
stantly aiming  to  modify,  by  positive  in- 
etitutions,  the  natural  order  of  society  aeF- 
oording  to  some  arbitrary  standard*  in- 
stead oi  allowing  it  to  advance  in  tk«t 
eoufie  which  is  sure  to  conduct  it,  in  the 
end,.1o  the  highest  state  of  advancement 
of  whiefa  it  is  susceptible*  "  Man,**  sayk 
he*  in  one  of  his  eariy  unpunished  mt^ 
nuscripts,  *'  is  generally  considered  by 
statesmen  and  projectors*  as  the  mate- 
rials of  a  sort  of  political  taedianies. 
Projectors  disturb  nature  in  .the  comrke 
of  her  operations  in  human  affishrs,  and 
it  requires  no  more  than  to  let  her  flipne, 
and  ^ve  her  fair  play  in  the  pursuit  td 
her  ends*  that  she  may  establish  her  own 
designs.**  *'  Little  dse,**  h*  4dds*  iti 
another  passage  of  the  sane  papor,  *'i8 
requisite  to  carry  a  state  to  tne  highest 
degree  of  opulence  from  the  lowest  bar- 
barism, but  peace*  easy  taxes,  and  a 
tolerable  admmistration  of  justice;  all 
the  rest  being  brought  about  by  the  na- 
tural course  of  things.  All  governments 
which  thwart  this  natural  course,  whieh 
force  things  into  another  channel,  or 
which  endeavour  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  society,  at  a  partKular  point,  are  unna^ 
tural,  and  to  support  themselves  ai% 
obliged  to  be  oppressive  and  tyrannical,** 
It  is  in  thb  spirit  that  political  eco- 
nomy must  be  studied,  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain that  rank  among  the  moral  sciences 
which  it  deserves,  and  in  which  it  was 

§  laced  by  its  founder.    It  WouW,  un- 
oubtedly,  be  unfair  to  de^y  that  any- 
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Qrinn  Im  t»Mii  «d<led  to  this  HMntm 
8ino«  tlHi  publicatioa  Qf  the  *'  Wealth  of 
Ntttione.**  But  if  it  were  admitted  that 
•wae  errore  of  Smith  have  been  pointed 
out  by  ittbae^uent  iBquiren»  it  wiU 
aardly  be  allowed  that  one  or  two  cor- 
reotioae  of  dootrine  in  partioular  points 
make  anything  like  asiends  for  what 
politieal  eeonomy  has  lost  of  late  in 
publio  estimation  by  the  different  spirit 
whioh  has  dietateo*  and  the  different 
tonewhieh  has  breathed  through  some 
publioations  of  a  more  reeent  date. 
The  sutyeets  of  whioh  this  soienoe  treats 
have  oecupied  a  very  inoreased  degree 
of  the  attention,  in  the  last  few  years,  of 
9peeulative  men*  of  all  parties.  They 
have  done  more  than  this.  The  science 
h^  attracted  the  attention  of  public 
men  and  statesmen.  It  has  been  re« 
lerred  to  in  parliamentaiy  discussk>ns ; 
and  what  woi^  have  been  most  grati-* 
fyioK  to  its  great  expounder,  some  of  its 
leading  prineipUs  have  been  recognised 
and  acted  upNon  in  important,  anid  we 
trust,*  ia  permanent  kgblative  enact- 
ments. Ther^has  been  mixed  up  with 
these  debates,  it  is  true,  much  that 
'might  have  been  well  spared,  without 
loss  to  the  oredit  of  the  assemblies  in 
which  they  have  .taken  place,  and  much 
interested  and  ignorant  opposition  has 
been  arrayed  against  eveiy  amendment 
of  the  law  |  but  nothing  has  been  said 
or  done  by  the  most  ignorant  and  most 
interested  opponent  of  the  progress  of 
sound,  iK)litioal*  and  commeroial  firee* 
dom,  whioh  would  so  much  have  grieved 
the  author  of  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations*** 
as  the  arrogant  and  intolerant  spirit,  the 
daring  paradox*  and  dogmatioal  propo* 
sitions  which  have  been  promulgated  by 
some  of  his  pretended  followers. 

It  is  not  needftil  to  say  more  upon 
this  point ;  but  we  think  it  requisite  to 
say  so  mudi,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  *'  Wealth  of  Ni^ 
tions,**  and  nothing  of  pohtical  economy ; 
imd  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  turned 
away  by  any  spurious  disciples  of  the 
eeience*  from  the  study  of  a  work,  of 
whioh  it  has  been  truly  said,—'*  that, 
abstracting  entirely  the  author*s  pecu- 
liar and  original  speculations*  there  is 
no  book,  perhaps,  in  any  language, 
containing  so  methodical*  so  compre- 
hensive* and  so  iudidous  a  digest  of  all 
the  most  profound  and  enlightened 
philosophy  of  the  age." 

The  title  which  Smith  adopted  for  his 
work*  admirable  as  it  is,  and  expressive 
^  this  nature  of  UaiBTestigatioDs;  and 


the  introduetion*  in  which  he  presents  a 
luminous  outline  of  his  method,  give  no 
indication  of  the  many  masterly  colla- 
teral [disquisitions  oontained  in  it ;  be* 
cause*  in  so  oomprdiensive  a  subject,  it 
was  not  easy  to  express,  nor  is  it  always 
obvious  for  the  reader  to  perceive,  the 
reference  they  bear  to  the  investigations 
with  which  they  are  associated.  These 
disquisitions,  however,  form  very  often 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  por^ 
tion  of  the  book,  to  those  especially  who* 
having  less  relish  for  the  study  of  soma 
branches  of  political  economy,  are 
pleased  when  they  find  its  reasonings 
made  applicable  to  purposes  of  more 
general  philosophy.  We  woukl  instance 
the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  fifth 
book,  as  being  of  this  description ;  and 
more  especially  Art.  II.  and  III.  of  Part 
the  Srd,  entitled*  "Of  the  Expense  of 
the  Institutions  for  the  Bducation  ot 
Youth,  and  of  the  Expense  of  the  In« 
stitutions  for  the  Instruction  of  People 
of  all  Ages.*' 

It  may  be  remembered  too  that  in 
every  science,  the  most  important  and 
interesting  truths  fre  very  often  such 
as  are  obvious  to  every  capacity,  and 
when  dearly  stated  admit  of  no  dis* 
pute;  whil^  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  least  valuable,  and  most  liable  to 
angry  controversy,  are  happily  such 
as  comprise  doctrines  purely  specula- 
tive, and  which*  if  they  are  of  difficult 
oomprehension,  may  be  safely  left  un* 
comprehended..  Now,  if  this  is  true  of 
any  science*  it  is*  true  of  political  eco* 
nomy:  there  are  thorny  and  vexatious 
questions  included  within  its  range,  but 
we  doubt  if,  in  any  of  the  moral  sciences, 
there  are  so  many  well  ascertained  truths 
of  great  and  practical  importance  which 
may  /airly  be  said  to  lie*  with  candid 
reasoners,  beyond  the  ^reach  of  con* 
troversy. 

BtCTiOK  6. — Ftom  ike  publication  of  the 
•'Wealth  qf  Nations  "  until  the  death 
qf  Dr.  Smith, 

The  two  following  years  after  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
were  spent  chiefly  in  London ;  and  Dr. 
Smith,  as  well  he  might,  after  ten  years 
almost  unremitting  and  severe  applica- 
tion, relaxed  his  powers  in  the  pleasures 
of  society,  and  mingled  with  the  many 
eminent  men  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  wit  and  literature  in  the  capital.  Br. 
Johnson,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Beauclerk, 
Reynokls*  and  i^  other  members  of  the 
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Literary  Club,  which  had  been  formed 
many  years  before,  and  of  which  Smith 
had  been  previously  a  member,  were 
amon]^  those  with  whom  he  associated 
at  this  time;  but  neither  history  nor 
tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  any 
of  those  sallies  of  colloquial  wit  and 
eloquence  for  which  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, far  less  distinguished  than 
himself  in  the  higher  walks  of  philosophy 
and  learning,  have  become  celebrated 
with  posterity.  That  he  was  not  distin- 
^shed  by  the  flow  or  force  of  his  mind 
m  conversation  is  quite  evident ;  and  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  himself,  that 
he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  husband- 
ing his  resources  for  his  works  in  the 
closet,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
talk  in  society  upon  any  subject  which 
he  understood.  This  story,  however, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  disbelieve. 
Such  voluntaiy  and  deliberate  absti- 
nence fVom  the  pleasures  of  social  con- 
yerse,  even  if  it  were  aUowed  to  be  a 
virtue,  would  evidently  be  one  very  diffi- 
cult in  practice :  and  instead  of  allow- 
ing him  the. credit  of  so  rare  a  species 
of  self-denial,  we  are  more  disposed,  in 
accounting  for  his  habitual  reserve,  to 
class  Dr.  Smith  with  some  other  very 
eminent  men  (Addison  and  Dryden  are 
amongst  them),  whom  Johnson  has  so 
admirably  descrit>ed  in  the  following 
passage : — 

**  There  are  men  whose  powers  operate 
only  at  leisure  and  in  retirement,  and 
whose  intellectual  vigour  deserts  them 
in  conversation ;  whom  merriment  con- 
fuses, and  objection  disconcerts ;  whose 
bashfulness  restrains  their  exertion,  and 
suffers  them  not  to  speak  till  the  time  df 

S caking  is  past ;  or  whose  attention  to 
eir  own  character  makes  them.unwill- 
ing  to  utter  at  hazard  what  has  not  been 
considered,  and  cannot  be  recalled.*'* 

The  light  in  which  the  characteristic 
quality  of  his  mind  was  r^arded  by  his 
friends  maybe  partly  gathered,  amongst 
other  testimonies,  firom  the  allusion  to 
him  in  the  verses  which  Dr.  Barnard 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  dub, 
not  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
••Wealth  of  Nations."  The  stania  is 
as  follows : — 

If  I  have  tboaglits,  and  ean't  express  'em. 
Gibbon  shall  teach  me  how  to  dress  *em 

In  words  select  and  terse  : 
Jones  teach  me  raodeiitj  and  Greek, 
Smith  how  to  thinkt  Bnrke  how  to  i^aki 

And  Beaaclerc  to  convene.    ' 

In  the  year  1778,  owing  to  the  friend- 
*  lifeofDrjrden. 


ship  of  the  Duke  of  Buedeiigh,  jind  in 
some  measure,  vre  may  trust,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  invaluable  labours.  Dr. 
Smith  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Customs  in  Scotland ; 
an  office  which  occasioned  him  to  fix  his 
residence  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life. 

If  we  shouM  consider  this  appoint- 
ment only  in  the  light  of  an  acknow- 
ledgement, of  a  recompense  too  rarely 
bestowed  by  men  in  power,  for  labours 
purely  philosophical,  and  having  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  their  intrinsic 
truth  and  beauty,  few  things  can  be  - 
more  gratifying  than  the  contemplation, 
to  everv  lover  of  science  and  of  virtue. 
Even  the  rewards  which  have  been  oc- 
casionally bestowed  upon  men  of  genius, 
by  princes  and  their  ministers,  have  too 
often  been  conferred  for  its  prostitution 
to  the  mere  purposes  of  power ;  the 
price  of  its  past  or  future  service,  or 
the  bribe  for  its  silence  when  that  alone 
was  to  be  bought 

In  the  instance  before  us,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know,  that  the  reward,  if  it 
was  so  meant,  was  equally  honouraUe 
to  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  The  works 
which  Smith  had  published  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  world,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  possessors  of  power  in  his 
da3r,  but  to  enlighten  and  direct  its  ex- 
ercise. The  parties  and  factions  be- 
longing to  the  period  when  he  vnx)te 
could  derive  no  particular  or  personal 
advantage  from  his  writings ;  but  man- 
kind, in  every  age,  will  find  in  them  the 
best  corrective  to  faction  and  to  party, 
by  contemplating  those  eternal  political 
truths  with  which  partv  has  rarely  had 
anything  to  do,  but  which  are  equally 
salutary  at  all  times,  and  under  every 
form  of  government,  for  rulers  and  their 
people. 

But  if  we  should  consider  that  the 
appointment  which  was  bestowed  upon 
Smith,  however  gratiQring  in  other  re- 
spects, was  the  cause,  as  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  of  an  interruption  to  his  studies, 
and  of  the  loss  to  the  worid  of  those 
speculations  to  which  he  had  alluded  in 
the  closing  passage  of  his  Moral  Senti- 
menta,  and  the  completion  of  which 
he  is  known  never  to  have  entirelv 
abandoned  but  with  his  life ;  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  lament,  perhaps  ungrate- 
fully to  lament,  that  he  who  hi^  al- 
ready done  so  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  moral  and  political  science,  was 
not  permitted  to  do  more,  by  the  ful- 
filment of  his  engagement  to  give  to 
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hit  country  a  theory  of  Jurispnidenoe. 
and  in  this  manner  to  finish  the  struc- 
ture which  he  had  designed  in  his 
earlier  days,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure^ 
of  his  fame.  There  is  the  greater  reason 
to  lament  this,  because  the  office  im- 
posed upon  this  enlightened  man  was 
one  of  no  dignity  or  importance ;  but  a 
duty  of  mere  routine,  the  discharge  of 
which  must  have  been  irksome  to  a 
mmd  like  his,  accustomed  during  his 
life  to  so  different  an  application  of  his 
Acuities.  He  might  have  been^  called, 
Hke  Turgot,  to  the  administration  of  his 
countiy,  have  enjoyed  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  endeavouring  to  enforce 
the  maxims  he  had  taught,  and  have 
found,  i>erhaps,  like  him  in  the  end,  that 
the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  the  favour 
of  the  court,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  are  equidly  adverse  to  the 
temper  and  the  triumph  of  philosophy. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  his 
friend  and  early  patron.  Lord  Kames,  in 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  ••  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion,'*  was  induced  to  call  in  question 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  he  there- 
fore sent  him  a  copy  of  the  strictures 
he  intended  to  introduce  upon  his  work, 
before  he  proceeded  to  publication.  To 
this  Smith  replied  in  the  following  letter, 
which  we  hesitate  not  to  subjoin, — first, 
because,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
there  are  so  few  of  his  letters  extant, 
and  secondly,  as  it  serves  to  shew  the 
courtesy  with  which  philosophic  con- 
troversy was  carried  on  in  those  days, 
and  would  generally  be  carried  on,  if 
the  love  of  truth,  and  truth  only,  in- 
spired it 

•«  November  Uih»  1778. 
"MyDbarLord, 

«  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
kind  communication  of  the  objections 
you  propose  to  make  ;in  your  new  edi- 
tion, to  my  system.  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfectly  friendly  and  polite  than 
the  terms  in  wluch  you  express  yourself 
with  regard  to  me ;  and  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely peevish  and  ill-tempered  if  I 
could  make  the  slightest  opposition  to 
their  publication.  I  am,  no  doubt,  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  find  myself  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  both  from  so  able  a  judge 
of  the  subject,  and  of  so  old  and  sood 
a  friend ; — but  differences  of  this  kind 
are  unavoidable,  and  besides— Par^'t<m 
contentiombue  respuUica  cresdt.  I 
should  have  been  waiting  on  your  Lord- 
•hip  before  this  time,  but  the  remains  of 


a  cold  have,  for  these  four  or  five  days 
past,  made  it  inconvenient  for  me  to  go 
out  in  the  evening.  Remember  me  to 
Mrs.  Drummond,  and  believe  me  to  bCi 
my  dear  Lord,  your  most  obliged, 
"  And  most  humble  servant, 
"Adam  Smith."* 

The  neatest  good  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Smith  by  his  oflBcial  appointment,  the 

freatest,  indeed*  that  coiud  be  conferred 
y  any  additional  wealth,  was  the  power 
of  extending  the  range  of  his  benevo« 
lence,  whicti  is  knovm  to  have  been  at 
all  times  exerted  in  acts  of  charity,  far 
beyond  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him,  even  after  this  moderate 
increase  of  his  income.  His  excellent 
biographer  has  alluded  to  some  remark- 
able instances  of  this  nature  in  the  life  of 
Smith,  which  have  been  communicated 
to  him. by  one  of  his  confidential  friends, 
where  the  assistance  was  on  a  scale  as 
liberal  as  the  manner  of  rendering  it  was 
delicate  and  affecting.  Next  to  this 
was  the  satisfection  he  derived  ih)m  the 
privilege  of  spending  the  latter  period 
of  his  life  in  the  society  of  his  oldest  and 
dearest  friends— free  from  those  anxious 
cares  with  which  the  want  of  mere 
woridly  competence  has  sometimes  dark* 
ened  the  declining  years  of  ^nius  and 
of  virtue.  In  the  society  of  ms  mother, 
and  of  his  cousin.  Miss  Douglas,  who 
now  formed  part  of  his  housdiold,  he 
enjoyed  for  some  years  evenr  comfbrt 
and  consolation  that  can  be  felt  by  one 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  more  endearing 
ties  which  bind  a  husband  and  a  father. 
A  simple,  but  hospitable  table  was  al- 
ways open  to  his  fiiends. 

In  1784  he  lost  his  mother,  and  four 
years  after,  his  cousin ;  and  their  death 
was  felt  by  him  as  a  severe  and  irre- 
parable loss;  little  to  l>e  soothed  l^  tfny 
worldly  honour  or  a];mlause ;  it  beinjr 
the  effect,  perhi^s,  of  age  and  of  all 
true  wisdom,  to  render  the  mind  as  in- 
sensible to  such  vanities,  as  it  is  to  dis- 
pose it  to  the  influence  of  the  social  and 
domestic  affections.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  affliction  under  which  he  suffered  * 
might  have  been  somewhat  alleviated  by 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  circumstances 

•  There  u  a  letter  of  Dr.  Retd's  extuL  addrentd 
to  Lord  Kames,  in  which  he  sajs  that  **  after  all.  the 
•yttem  of  tjmpathj  U  only  a  refiaemeat  of  the 
telfish  •jrsteiD.'*  a  eritieUm  rerr  like  to  Myiaf  that 
while  is  only  a  refinement  on  the  eoloar  of  Ulaek— > 
things,  in  which  the  plain  sense  of  the  world  ha^ 
diaeovered,  some  how  or  other,  a  pretty  dear  and 
doraUedistinctioo:  notwith»taiidiAff  the  painter  may 
blend  them  with  his  bmsh,  or  a  logieiaii,  like  Dr. 
Raid,  caUbad  Umb  by  hit  oavUii. 
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of  Us  life,  whioh  oMunrtd  about  this 
period.  la  the  year  1 78^  the  tloiversity 
of  Glasgow  eleoted  him  rector  of  that 
learned  body;  and  that  he  felt  thie  conM 
pliment  very  sensibly,  is  manifest  from 
the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
principal  of  the  college  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  flattering  distinction— an 
bonourt  however,  be  it  remarked,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  rendered  where 
it  would  have  reflected  back  so  much 
credit  upon  those  who  had  bestowed 
it,  and  which,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
would  not  have  been  lessened  in  the 
estimation  of  Dr.  Smith,  had  he  lived 
to  see  it  conferred  upon  some  illustrious 
names  who  have  shared  it  in  our  own 
times. 

•*  No  preferment,**  says  he,  "  could 
have  given  me  so  much  real  satisfaction. 
No  man  can  owe  greater  obligations  to 
a  society  than  I  do  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  They  educated  me ;  th«/ 
sent  me  to  Oxfora.  Soon  after  my  return 
to  Scotland,  they  elected  me  one  of 
their  own  members^  and  afterwards  pre- 
ferred me  to  another  office,  to  which  the 
abilities  and  virtues  of  the  never  to  be 
forgotten  Dr.  Hutcheson  had  given  a 
superior  degree  of  illustration.  The 
period  of  thirteen  yeare  which  I  spent  as 
a  member  of  that  sodety,  I  remember 
as  by  far  the  most  useful,  and  there- 
fore as  by  far  the  happiest  and  most 
honourable  period  of  my  life :  and  now, 
after  three- and-twenty  years  absence,  to 
be  remembered  in  »o  very  agreeable  a 
manner  by  my  old  friends  and  protectors, 
gives  me  a  heartfelt  joy  which  I  oaimoC 
easily  express  to  ^ou.** 

The  life  of  this  illuftrious  man  was 
now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  For  a 
considerable  period  previous  to  his 
death  his  healtii  had  gradually  declined, 
and  his  mind  reverted  in  his  last  mo- 
ments with  renewed  regret  to  what  he 
had  lell  undone  of  the  works  he  had  so 
long  designed*  His  death  was  ap- 
proaching far  too  rapidly  to  leave  the 
slightest  nope  of  doing  more ;  and  his 
anxiety  about  the  fate  of  his  manu- 
scripts became  excessive.  It  was  so 
great*  that  during  his  last  illness,  after 
reiterating  the  most  earnest  entreaties 
for  their  destruction  after  his  death,  he 
vras  yet  not  satisfied,  and  desired  that 
the  whole  of  his  papers,  except  the  few 
fragments  which  he  l}eaueatned  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hutton,  misnt  t>e  destroyed 
immediately.  His  mind  seemed  greatly 
relieved,  when  he  was  assured  that  this 
was  done.    A.  very  few  days  bafore  he 


died,  he  had  two  or  tbrea  of  his  salffl 
fiiends  to  sup  with  him,  as  v^as  his 
custom;  but  finding  his  strength  ful 
him,  be  retired  to  b^  and  as  he  went 
awi^,  he  took  leave  of  them  by  saying, 
**  t  oelieve,  Gentlemen,  we  must  adjouni 
this  meeting  to  some  other  place.**  In 
the  previous  winter  he  had  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  his  *<  Moral  Sentiments,** 
and  in  the  advertisement  which  he  pre* 
fixed  to  it*  he  had  still  allowed  himself 
to  express  a  last  and  faint  hope  that  it 
might  y;et  l>e  permitted  to  him  to  com- 
plete his  long-projected  work  on  jurist 
prudenoe.  Even  then,  the  ardour 
of  his  mind  would  not  suffer  him  alto- 
gether to  relinquish  a  hope  whioh,  it 
was  but  too  evident,  could  never  b^ 
fulfilled.  He  died  only  a  few  days  after 
the  meeting  to  which  we  have  referred* 
on  i]^  17th  July,  1790,  beaueathing  tha 
valual)le  library  which  he  had  eolleoteq 
to  his  nephew,  Mr*  D.  Douglas;  ap- 
pointing his  friends.  Dr.  Hutton  and 
Dr.  Black,  tlie  executors  of  his  willi 
and  entrusting  to  them  the  charge  oi 
publishing  tl^  few  unfinished  sketches 
whioh  had  been  allowed  to  survive  hm. 


SsoTioif  7,-^On  ik9  gmterai  Chataci9t 
and  WriHng^  of  Btmih, 

Thb  character  of  Dr.  Smith,  like  that  of 
all  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence, may  be  best  traced  in  his  writings. 
It  has  perhaps  been  the  fortune  of  few 
Dien  so  eminent  to  have  engaged  so 
little  in  the  commerce  and  bustle  .of 
active  life,  and  of  few,  it  has  been  said,  to 
have  been  so  little  fitted  for  it :  yet  the 
intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  this 
illustrious  man  Vrere  evidently  of  an  order 
to  have  filled,  and  adorned,  the  highest 
station  in  society ;  and»  notwithstanding 
the  abstraction  in  which  he  lived,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  business  of  the 
world,  and  some  peculiar  and  charac-' 
teristic  traits  which  occasionally  marked 
his  habits  and  his  opinions,  it  is  clear 
that,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
loftiest  range,  he  was  free,  in  many 
respects,  from  that  exdusiveness  and 
pedantrv  which  have  been  sometimes 
ascribed  to  ph'dosophers  of  great  name, 
and  which  have  given  currency,  we  sup- 
pose, '*  to  the  opinion,  so  industriously 
propagated  (says  Mr.  Hume)  by  the 
dunces  in  every  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  - 
is  unfit  for  business.**  In  the  establish- 
ment of  his  most  enlightened  theories, 
iMid  Umm  least  o(.aU  sumeet  to  be  dis- 
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jtt4  in  thdr  vHumU  and^Kwural  t«ii- 
uiojr,  ha  did  not  Iom  tight  oC  that 
modification  which  th«y  may  occasloii* 
ally  require  in  praotio«i  for  tii«  acooni* 
plishment  of  an  immediate  and  baneft* 
cial  piu*po8e;  and  if  the  evidenee  of 
many  striking  passa^s  in  hit  worka 
may  be  trusted*  he  did  not  ineur  aa  4 
philosopher!  and  would  not  have  in- 
curred as  a  statesman,  the  oeneure  of 
rashly  and  unfeelingly  adhering  to  aa 
abstract  principle  in  cusdain  of  the  into* 
rests  which  might  be  prejudiced*  or  eren 
the  pr^udioes  whioh  might  have  beea 
shocked,  by  its  application. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious,  and  nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  the  beautv  ami 
value  of  his  writina^,  as  that  m  all  his 
speculations  he  carried  human  life  along 
with  him  s  he  never  f<nrgot  that  it  ivaa 
the  chief  praise  and  glory  of  philoao>)phy 
to  teach  men  how  to  aet  and  to  live ; 
and  he  breathes  through  every  page  tha 
admirable  sentiment  of  a  noble  author 
— **  That  whatever  study  tends  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  to  make  us  Ix^er 
men  and  better  citizens*  is  at  best  but  % 
specious  and  ingenious  sort  of  kUeneea» 
and  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  it  only 
%  creditable  kind  of  ignorance— iiothiMr 
pore*/*  This  is  eminently disjplayea 
in  that  valuable  ohapter  to  which  wt 
have  referred,  in  the  itlhbook  of  .the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,**  on  the  *'  InsUtu- 
tions  for  the  Education  of  Youth**— 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  powerftal 
disquisitions  in  any  language.  Neither 
the  abetractbns  of  philoso^v,  nor  the 
pride  of  learning*  nor  the  nabits  of  the 
professor,  could  render  him  insensible 
to  the  purpose  to  which  they  ought 
all  to  be  sul>servient»  naiMy,  the 
real  interest  of  those  who  arc  to  be 
taught  But  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in 
such  institutions  he  shews  to  be  as  in^ 
mical  to  those  interests  as  it  is  in  every 
other  oase.  "  The  endowment  m 
jchools  and  eolle$^»**  he  says*  "  have 
been  of^sed  to  this  interest;  they  have 
not  onlv  corrupted  the  diligence  of  pub- 
lic teachers*  but  they  have  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  have  any  good  ipjA- 
vate  ones.  Were  there  no  endowed  in- 
stitutions for  education,  no  ivstem*  no 
science  could  be  taught  for  which  Uiere 
was  not  some  demand  A  private 
teacher  coukl  never  find  his  account  in 
teaching  either  an  exploded  and  anti- 
quated system  of  science  acknowledged 
to  be  useful,  or  a  science  universally  be- 


her ed  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  pedantio 
heap  ol  sophistry  and  nonsense,  fiiudi 
systems*  such  scienoes*  can  subsist  no 
where  but  in  those  incorporated  socio* 
ties  for  education  whose  prosperity  and 
revenue  are,  in  great  measure,  inde^ 
pendent  of  their  reputation,  and  altoge* 
ther  independent  of  their  industiy. 
Were  there  no  sudi  institutions,  a  gen* 
tlemani  after  going  through*  with  appli« 
cation  and  abilities*  the  most  oompl^ 
course  of  eduoatidn  which  the'cimum** 
stances  of  the  times  were  supposed  to 
fkfibrd*  could  not  come  into  the  world 
completely  ignorant  of  everything  which 
is  the  common  subject  of  conversation 
amonsT  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  worid*** 
*— "  The  discipline  of  colleges  and  uni» 
versities***  says  he»  in  another  passagt» 
"  is  in  general  contrived,  not  iw  the 
benefit  of  the  students,  but  for  the  inte* 
resti  or,  more  properly  speaking*  for  the 
ease*  df  the  masters.  Its  object  is*  in 
all  oaseSf  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
master ;  and  whether  he  neglects  or  pel^ 
forms  his  duty*  to  oblige  the  students,  ill 
all  caiea,  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  per- 
formed  it  with  the  greatest  diligenee  and 
ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perfect 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and 
the  greatest  weakness  and  foUy  in  the 
other*  Where  the  masters,  howeveiv 
really  nerform  thdr  duty,  tl&ere  are  no 
examples*  1  believe,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirs.  8ueh 
is  the  generosity  of  the  mater  part  of 
young  men*  that  so  far  from  being  die** 
posed  to  neglect  or  despise  the  instru«» 
tions  of  their  master,  provkied  he  shews 
some  serious  intentkNi  of  being  of  use  to 
them*  they  are  generally  inclined  to  par- 
don a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  in  the 
performance  of  his  dutv^  and  sometimeft 
even  to  conceal  from  the  puUio  a  good 
deal  of  gross  negligence.*' 

Such  are  the  manly  and  liberal  doc* 
trines  wiuoh  he  has  put  forth  On  this  aU^ 
important  topic  How  unlike  to  the  con» 
trsMHed  and  monkish  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  many  men,  a  great  portion 
of  whose  lives  has  been  passed  within 
the  walls  of  an  university ;  and  that  too 
in  the  capacity  of  publki  teachers  t 

He  was  an  ardent  loyer  of  fi-eedom, 
but  his  devotions  were  not  paid  to  her  as 
to  an  unknown  goddess,  of  whose  attri- 
butes he  was  ignorant,  and  to  whom  his 
ofPerings  were  but  an  idle  and  a  gaudy 
worship.  If  he  loved  freedom,  he  under- 
stoedt  Setter  than  the  lovers  of  freedom 
have.always  done,  in  what  it  cqnsisted : 
)y  ^bat  insttttttionsit  mij^t  be  rendered 
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moflit  permanent,  and  its  substantial 
blessings  be  more  widely  and  equally 
diffused.  The  scorn  of  oppression  and 
injustice  was  in  him  an  active  and  dis- 
cerning sentiment ;  and,  in  his  ardour 
for  the  interests  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, he  felt  alike,  whether  the  means 
by  which  they  were  inflicted  were  legal 
or  illegal.  The  poor  and  the  weak, 
the  humble  and  the  unprotected,  he 
knew  had,  in  every  age,  endured  more 
of  evil  from  the  operation  of  unjust  laws 
than  they  have  ever  done  from  the  mere 
violation  of  law.  It  was  their  condition, 
that  is,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  society,  which  he  studied  and  wrote 
to  ameliorate ;  and  his  language  never 
assumes  a  loftier  or  more  ardent  tone 
than  when  he  advocates  their  interests, 
— ^the  interests  of  mankind  at  laige, 
against  some  crying  wrong,  sanctioned, 
as  it  may  happen  to  be,  by  law  or 
charter.  We  might  refer  in  proof  of  this 
to  his  observations  on  the  laws  agunst 
the  combination  of  workmen,  where 
he  vindicates  the  poor  against  the  power 
of  the  rich — on  the  law  of  settlement, 
the  law  of  entails,  and  the  severe  and 
contemptuous  tone  in  which  he  cen- 
sures the  spirit  of  commercial  monopoly 
under  every  form.  Nor  did  he  fau  to 
visit  with  equal  severity  the  sentiments 
in  which  such  impolitic  and  unjust  regu- 
lations have  their  origin.  Witness  the 
indignant  manner  in  which  he  replies  to 
the  miserable  complaints  of  those  who, 
disposed  to  view  every  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  society  as  an  encroachment  uport 
their  superiors,  censure  everv  increas- 
ing comfort  they  enjoy  as  a  luxury  to 
which  they  have  no  rieht  As  he  repro- 
bates the  mjustice  and  impolicy  pf  any 
attempt  to  retard  their  advancement,  if 
such  were  possible ;  so  has  he  treated 
with  still  greater  contempt  the  mon- 
strous and  cruel  paradox  which  has  been 
sometimes  maintained,  that  a  liberal 
rate  of  wages  relaxes  the  industry  of  the 
labourer,  and  that  he  never  works  so 
well  as  when  he  is  ill  requited  for  his 
labour. 

*'  The  liberal  reward  of  labour,**  says 
Smith,  **  as  it  is  the  eff^t  of  increasing 
wealth,  80  it  is  the  cause  of  increasing 
population.  To  complain  of  it  is  to  la* 
ment  over  the  necessary  effect  and 
cause  of  the  greatest  public  prosperity. 
As  it  encourages  the  propagation,  so  it 
increases  the  industry,  of  the  common 
people.  The  wages  of  labour  are  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  which,  like 


eveiy  other  human  quality,  improves  in 
proportion  to  the  encouragement  it  re- 
ceives. Where  wages  are  high,  accord'- 
ingly,  we  shall  always  find  the  workmen 
more  active,  dil^nt,  and  expeditious. 
In  cheap  years,  it  is  pretended  they  are 
generally  more  idle,  and  in  dear  ones 
more  industrious  than  ordinary.  A 
plentifiil  subsistence,  therefore,  it  has 
been  concluded,  relaxes,  and  a  scanty 
one  quickens  their  indushy.  That  a 
little  more  plenty  than  ordinary  may 
render  some  men  idle  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  that  it  should  have  this  effect  upon 
the  greater  part,  or  that  men  in  general 
should  work  better  when  they  are  ill  fed 
than  when  they  are  well  fed,  when  they 
are  disheartened  than  when  they  are  in 
good  spirits,  when  they  are  frequently 
sick  than  when  they  generally  are  in  good 
health,  seems  not  very  probable."  .  .  . 

"  Our  merchants  and  master-manu- 
facturers  too  (he  says,  in  another  part  of 
his  work)  complain  much  of  the  bad 
effects  of  high  wages  in  raising  the  price, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  sale  of  their 
goods  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
say  nothing  concerning  the  bad  effects 
of  high  profits.  They  are  silent  with 
regara  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  their 
own  gains.  They  com^ain  only  of 
those  of  other  people." — tFealth  of  No- 
tions.  Book  I.  ch.  8 — 9. 

Yet  his  zeal  in  the  best  of  causes 
never  made  him  lose  sight  of  the  end  of 
all  law — the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  society.  He  takes  care  to  shew  that 
it  is  n6t  the  province  of  a  pood  or  a 
wise  man  to  seek  the  establishment  of 
his  principles  by  violence  or  undue  per- 
tinacity, and  in  disdain  of  the  preju- 
dices and  institutions  of  the  community 
which  he  seeks  to  influence. 

*'  The  man,  whose  public  sphit  is 
prompted  altogether  by  humanity  and 
benevolence  (he  says,  in  one  of  the 
finest  passages  of  his  writings)  will  re- 
spect the  established  powers  and  privi- 
leges even  of  individuals,  and  still  more 
those  of  the  great  orders  and  societies 
into  which  the  state  is  divided.  Though 
he  should  consider  some  of  them  as  in 
some  measure  abusive,  he  will  content 
himself  with  moderating  what  he  often 
cannot  annihilate  without  great  vio- 
lence. When  he  cannot  conquer  the 
rooted  prejudices  of  the  people  by  reason 
and  persuasion,  he  will  not  attempt  to 
subdue  them  by  force;  but  will  reli- 
giously observe  what  by  Cicero  is  justly 
called  the  divine  maxim  of  Plato,  nev^ 
to.  use  violence  to  his  countiy,  no  more 
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than  to  his  parents.  He  will  accoromo* 
date,  as  well  as  he  can,  his  public  ar- 
rangements to  the  confirmed  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  will  remedy, 
as  well  as  he  can,  the  inconveniences 
which  may  flow  from  the  want  of  those 
regulations  which  the  people  are  averse 
to  submit  to.  When  he  cannot  establish 
the  riffht,  he  will  not  disdain  to  amelio- 
rate me  wrong ;  but,  like  Solon,  when 
he  cannot  establish  the  best  system  of 
laws,  he  will  endeavour  to  establish  the 
best  that  the  people  can  bear*.** 

Finely  as  ne  has  tempered  in  his 
writings  the  rigour,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  his  speculative  doctrines  ;  and  care- 
ful as  he  is  at  all  times,  by  the  infusion 
of  moral  sympathy,  to  correct  any  error 
or  evil  that  might  lurk  in  the  logical 
inferences  to  1^  deduced  from  them; 
with  a  sagacity  in  his  general  reason- 
ings, alive  to  the  nicest  shades  in  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding  and  the 
passions;  his  excellent  biompher  has 
given  us  reason  to  think  that  his  un- 
premeditated opinions  both  of  men 
and  books  were  not  always  such  as 
might  have  been  looked  for,  from  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
singular  consistency  of  his  principles  as 
a  philosopher.  His  discernment  of  the 
character  of  individuals  was  often  de- 
fective, and  apt,  like  his  particular 
judgments  on  other  occasions,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  acddent  and  humour.  He 
seemed  to  be  habitually  inattentive  to 
familiar  objects  and  common  occur- 
rences, and  ''has  frequently  exhibited 
instances  of  absence,**  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
"which  have  scarcely  been  surpassed 
by  the  fancy  of  La  Bruydre.** 

Some  striking  and  amusing  instances 
of  this  infirmity  have  been  recently 
made  public,  by  a  lively  and  agreeable 
writer,  from  whose  powers  of  humorous 
description,  however,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  they  have  lost  nothmg  in  the 
narrativct  We  will  mention  one  cir- 
cumstance which  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  in  illustration.  When  that 
fi:entleman  wrote  the  beautiful  story  of 
La  Roche,  in  the  'Mirror,*  in  which, 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hume,  he  embodied  the  sentiments 
which  the  good  nature  and  benevolence 
of  that  illustrious  man  might  have  sug- 
gested under  the  circumstances  ima- 
gined, he  was  particularly  anxious  that 
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there  should  not  be  a  single  expression 
in  it,  which  could  give  ofience  or  un- 
easiness to  any  friend  of  Mr.  Hume*s ; 
and  he  read  the  story  to  Dr.  Smith, 
desiring  him  to  say,  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  it  that  he  would  wish  to  be 
omitted  or  altered.  He  listened  to  it 
very  attentively  from  beginning  to  end^ 
and  declared  that  he  did  not  find  a 
syllable  to  object  to,  but  added  (with  his 
characteristic  absence  of  mind,  says  Mr. 
Mackenzie),  that  he  uxu  eurprued  h§ 
had  never  heard  the  anecdote  before. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  with 
such  a  propensity  to  abstraction,  he  did 
not  readily  fall  in  with  the  tone  of  gene* 
ral  conversation,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  and  of  his  professional 
habits  as  a  lecturer,  he  was  apt  to  ex- 
press rather  exclusively,  the  result  of 
his  own  meditations,  without  sufficient 
reference  at  all  times  to  the  topic  in 
hand,  or  the  immediate  purpose  of  its 
discussion ;  and  that  his  style  had  more 
of  the  precision  of  a  formal  discourse, 
than  of  the  ease  and  freedom  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  colloquial  inter- 
course. It  is  reported  of  him  too  that 
he  was  occasionally  more  positive  in 
the  assertioni  of  his  opinions  than  is  al- 
ways becoming  in  a  pmlosopher,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  information,  he  erred  sometimes 
firom  taking  a  partial  and  peculiar  view 
of  a  subject,  as  it  might  chance  to  be 
connected  at  that  particular  moment 
with  some  passing  speculation  in  his 
mind. 

His  learning  was  extensive  and  pro- 
found. His  %udy  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  subjects  which  might  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  the  whole  labour 
of  his  life.  The  sciences  of  ethics  and 
politics  were  not  taken  up  by  him» 
as  detached  and  abstract  branches  of 
philosophy.  They  came  presented  to 
nis  miiKl  as  part  of  the  greater  science 
of  human  nature,  to  which  he  had 
always  devoted  himself;  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  which  he  borrowed  every 
aid  which  a  careful  observation  of  the 
various  institutions  which  have  existed 
among  men,  their  history,  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  monuments  of  their  arts 
and  letters,  could  afford  him.  But  he 
loved  literature,  as  he  loved  virtue^  te 
its  own  sake,  for  its  intrinsic  beanty 
and  worth.  In  its  best  records^  those 
which  exhibit  the  actions,  and  display 
the  passions  and  sentiments  of  men, 
whetner  in  philosophy  where  th^  are 
traced  to  their  causes;  in  history,  in 
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poetnr,  and  Ofratery,  ifHiere,  under  difl^ 
ent  forms,  thev  are  beheld  in  their 
operation ;  amid  that  exhaustless  Tariety 
of  ciroiimstanoes  and  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune, under  whieh  man  has  been  seeil 
at  once  an  agent  and  a  victim ;  he 
fbund  the  everlasting  materiala  for 
bis  speculations,  the  real  and  only 
data  of  all  moraL  science.  He  did  nA 
afifeot  to  despise,  economist  as  he  was, 
the  imperishable  productions  of  human 
wit  and  genius,  the  poetry  of  Homer 
or  of  Milton,  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, or  of  Fox ;  because  he  could 
ftnd  in  their  works  no  argument  fbr 
the  theory  of  rent,  or  the  doctrine  of 
population.  Nor  was  he  pleased  to 
think  it  the  part  of  a  philosopher  qr  a 
philanthropist,  to  sneer  at  the  domestio 
affections,  and  the  social  virtues,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  investigations  which 
he  instituted,  and  which  had  for  thefar 
objeot  the  common  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

In  his  last  hours  he  fbund  delight  in 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  Racine ; 
and  the  drama,  and  the  principles  of  the 
dramatic  art,  and  of  poetry  m  general, 
formed  a  frecjuent  and  favourite  topic  of 
his  conversation.  He  was  a  sreat  advo- 
cate fbr  rhyme,  a  more  unqualified  one 
even  than  Dr.  Johnson,  fbr  he  was  ae^ 
customed  to  contend  fbr  the  propriety 
of  it  as  well  on  the  stage,  as  in  all  othpr 
departments  of  poetry*. 

As  he  loved  to  read  it,  he  was  accu*- 
tomed  to  quote  poetry,  and  the  nujnber 
of  beautiful  passages  which  he  had 
treasured  in  his  memory,  and  was  Jn  the 
habit  of  introducing  m  conversation, 
was  remarkable  in  a  man  distinguished 
by  80  many  higher  aoquisitionSt 

His  peculiar  taste  is  best  exemplified 
in  the  style  of  his  writings,  which  pos- 
sess, even  in  that  respect  alone,  merit  of 
a  very  high  order.  If  he  has  pot  (and 
who  has  ?)  the  grace,  the  •*  careless,  In- 
imitable beauties, "•»•  of  Mr.  Hume,  it  was 
owing  in  son^e  ipeasure  to  his  not 
having  mixed  in  such  varied  societvj 
a  circumstance  which,  actipg  upon  tnc 
refined  taste  of  the  latter,  lent  to  his  com- 

•  U  18  well  known  th«t  tlie  two  Doctors  got  t9 
rather  high  worrf«  once  at  Mr.  iMlly**  table,  wh^re 
Ihfj  net  »t  diMMr.  Many  year*  After  this»  whM 
Johnson,  on  sone  occasion,  waH  naintaining  the 
enperiority  of  niyme  over  blank  verse,  Boswell 
obk«rved  that  ho  had  heard  Adam  SmtUi  enforoe 
the  samecriiioisin  in  hislectnres  at  Qlaagow,  *«  ^\tf* 
said  Johnson,  **  Smith  and  I  once  met,  and  we  did 
not  mach  take  to  each  other;  bittlf  I  had  known 

^,  /  $Jnmld  hoot  hnggtii  Aia»," 
f  Oihbon*t  Memoin, 


po!tttk>ns  that  inexpressible  charm, 
which  Gibbon  may  be  supposed  to  have 
felt,  when  he  describes  himself  in  his 
ambition  to  emulate  him,  m  "closing 
the  voluipe  with  a  mixed  sensation  of 
delMt  and  despair*.** 

Tfie  |reat  aim  of  Dr.  Smith  as  i^ 
writer,  and  his  great  merit,  is  a  mar- 
vellous perapiculQr  in  the  exposition  of 
his  ideas.  Often  diffuse,  out  ne^er 
prplix ;  sometimes  condensed,  but  never 
entangled  in  his  expression  ;  he  unfold^ 
the  process  of  his  reasonings  so  amply, 
that  he  Jeaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  bj 
his  reader  but  a  careful  attention  to  his 
matter.  Mr.  Fox  however  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  hjm,  perhaps  hastily, 
that  he  was  unnecessanly  diff^^e,  and 
fbnd  pf  deduetion$  wher^  there  was  no- 
thing to  deduce.  Mr.  Stewart,  with 
greater  reserve,  has  ventured  to  hint  a 
criticism  nearly  similar,  and  has  ascribed 
im^  Quality  in  his  compositions  to  his 
early  fondness  for  the  study  of  the  Greek 
geometry. 

His  greatest  defect  in  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations,'*  ajong  with  some  faults  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  siibject,  arises 
fW)m  his  mquent  digressions ;  his  long 
dissertations  upon  some  incidental  ques- 
tions, which  frequently  encumber  the 
text,  and  Intercept  that  complete  and 
unl>roken  view  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  which  a  didactic  author,  who 
desires  to  interest  and  infbnp  his  reader, 
should  always  endeavour  to  preserve, 
from  the  first  simple  proposition  with 
which  he  sets  out,  xo  the  final  de- 
velopement  of  his  system  In  all  its 
parts.  This  defect  arose  partly  from  a 
peculiarity  in  his  judgment,  vmich  led 
him  to  reject  the  use  of  marginal  anno- 
tations ;  so  usefbl  in  treating  of  many 
subjects,  and  certainly,  it  would  seem, 
not  the  least  so,  in  many  which  Dr. 
Smith  undertook  to  discuss  in  his  great 
work.  It  is  curious,  however,  that,  in 
the  ••  Wealth  of  Nations,"  there  are,  we 
believe,  but  three  or  four  notes,  of  four 
or  five  lines  each,  in  the  whole  work, 
and  these  containing  little*  more  than 
references  to  authorities ;  whilst,  in  the 
'•Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,*'  there 
occurs  but  one  of  considerable  length, 
and  of  importance  more  than  equal  to 
its  length,  in  which  it  is  remarkfible 
that  he  has  embodied  a  piece  of  reason- 
ing, having  essential  reference  to  his 
system,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  furnish  one  of  the  strongest  supports, 

•  (Ubhdii*t  Memoirs. 
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atid  fhe  dearest  fflushationstobe  fcimd, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  work  * — t 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  bestowed 
inreat  care  upon  the  style  and  composi- 
tion of  his  works.  And  after  all  his 
Sractice  as  a  writer,  he  is  said  never  to 
ave  acquired  that  facility  which  is  often 
attained  by  it,  but  to  have  written  as 
slowly,  and  with  as  much  lat)our  at 
last,  as  he  had  ever  done.  This  how* 
ever  was  the  effect,  in  some  measure, 
of  the  nature  of  his  speculations,  and 
the  general  character  and  conduct  of 
his  understanding.  In  all  his  works, 
thouf!:h  we  ftnd  passages  of  exceeding 
elo(]uence,  force,  and  beauty,  he  is  most 
distinguished  for  being  a  deliberate 
ivasoner,  and  a  candid  and  cautious 
thinker.  It  was  usual  with  him,  when 
emploved  in  composition,  not  to  write 
with  his  own  hand,  but  to  walk  about 
his  room  dictating  to  an  vnanuertsis. 
He  had  collected,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  a  very  valuable  library,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  David 
Douglas.  As  he  was  a  lover  of  books, 
he  was  more  attentive  to  their  condition, 
and  the  outward  fashion  of  them,  than 
is  usual  with  scholars  in  general.  When 
Mr.  Smellie  once  called  upon  him,  and 
was  admiring  a  splendid  copy  of  some 
classic  author,  and  the  general  elegance 
of  his  shelves, — "You  see.  Sir,"  said 
Smith,  **  if  in  nothing  else,  I  am  a  beau 
at  least  in  my  books.* 

Besides  the  two  great  works  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  on  which  the  fame 
of  Dr.  Smith  will  for  ever  rest»  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  very  ori- 
ginal and  ingenious  dissertation  on  the 
formation  of  languages,  which  was  ap- 
pended to  the  early  editions  of  the  ''Monti 
Bentiments,**  ana  still  eontinues  to  be 
publisited  along  with  that  work;  and 
the  few  masterly,  but  unfinished  sketches 
which  were  published  shortly  after  his 
death.  The  tract  on  languages  is  a 
piece  of  extensive  learning  and  profound 
observation;  but  though  Mr.  Stewart 

•  Dr.  Snrith  was  betrayed  into  lliii  rejection  of 
marginal  writing,  by  bin  clashio  adherence  to  the 
plan  of  compo«ition  of  the  ancient«,  who  were  eqnally 
Ignorant  or  the  use  and  the  abase  of  oar  modern 

Eraetice ;  but  manprof  whose  works  would  evidently 
ave  been  mach  improved  by  a  moderate  adoption 
of  it ;  and  every  reader  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
mttst  have  felt  ho«^v  marh  he  would  have  been  re- 
lieved in  the  stndy  of  this  great  work,  if  many  por- 
tions of  it,  which  might  be  points  ont,  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  text  to  the  mar^n,  to  be  conralted 
in  their  proper  places,  and  not  allowed  to  interrupt, 
as  they  often  do,  a  chain  of  profoond  and  subtle  rea- 
soning, or  an  intereyting  deduction  of  cooiiequences 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  estiUfUshment  of 
the  point  in  questwa. 
t  Vide  ••Theory  of  Moral  Sent.,"  Part  u.  SMt.  1. 


hat  bestowed  high  pMilse  npan  it.  It 
seems  hardly  to  have  attraetcNd  the  no- 
tice it  deserves.  The  longest  and  most 
important  of  the  posthumous  essays,  is 
entitled  a  "  History  of  Astronomy,"  in 
which  the  author  proposes  to  illustrate 
the  principles  which  suggest  and  direct 
philosophical  inquirers,  by  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  inte- 
resting science.  The  same  train  of 
thought  was  pursued  in  two  shorter  and 
more  imperfect  essays,  on  the  *'  History 
of  the  Ancient  Physics,"  and  that  of  the 
'*  Ancient  L5gic  and  Metaphysics.** 
Along  with  these  is  a  disquisition  of 
very  great  beauty,  entitled,  with  his  ac- 
customed amplitude  of  languaiE^,  **  On 
the  Nature  of  that  Imitation  which  takes 
place,  in  what  are  called  the  Imitative 
Arts;**  and  another,  on  the  ''External 
Senses  ***— all  abounding  in  great  ori- 
ginality of  thou^t,  exquisite  illustra- 
tk)n,  and  expression  the  most  expanded 
and  luminous. 

In  the  «'6ketchefl  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,**  we  find  the  same  turn  and 
tendency  of  mind  which  he  has  displaced 
in  his  greater  works ;  a  disposition  which 
delidited  to  ascribe  the  first  exercise  of 
the  Imagination  and  the  intellect,  not  to 
any  view  of  profit  or  advantage  in  its 
results,  bat  to  a  natural  desire  to  fill  up 
the  void  whieh  was  fdt  by  the  mincf, 
from  its  inability  to  comprehend  and 
connect  together  the  various,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  disjointed  appearances 
which  present  themselves  to  its  contem- 
plation in  the  scenes  and  operations  of 
nature.  •'  Philosophy,*'  says  Dr.  Smith, 
**  is  nothing  but  the  science  of  the  con- 
necting principle  of  nature.**  It  is  an 
art  addressed  to  the  imagination,  which 
seeks  to  adapt  and  reconcile  to  that 
faculty  some  theory,  more  or  less  satis- 
factory, of  the  phenomena,  which,  at  first 
view,  are  void  of  order  and  connexion, 
and  of  meanin^^.  The  supei4ority  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  he  maintains, 
consists  only  in  this,— that  it  is  the 
most  pleasing  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem of  nature  which  has  yet  been  given 
— that  it  connects  more  easily  and  more 
simply  the  appearances  of  the  heavens 
in  the  fancy— not  that  it  is  by  any  means 
to  be  regarded  as  unfolding  the  actual 
chains  which  nature  makes  use  of  to 
bind  together  her  several  operations. 

In  the  few  observations  which  have 
l)een  made  upon  the  writings  of  this 
illustrious  man,  as  in  the  short  extracts 
introduced  from  tnem,  it  has  been  less 
our  object,  as  will  be  seen,  to  dwell  upon 
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their  merits  with  reference  to  any  «y«^ 
tetn,  either  of  morals  or  economy,  or  to 
the  soundness  or  fallacy  of  any  particu- 
lar doctrine,  than  to  pomt  out  the  admi- 
rable spirit  which  animates  every  part 
of  that  system ;  and  those  princij^es  to 
which  he  always  appeals,  as  the  legiti- 
mate sources  whence  alone  we  can 
draw  the  materials  of  all  moral  and 
political  institutes.  To  hare  done  more 
than  this>  to  have  given  even  a  very 
brief  abstract  of  his  system,  in  either  of 
his  two  ffreat  works,  would  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  the  present  memoir ; 
would  require,  and  might  well  deserve, 
a  separate  treatise. 

What  has  been  attempted,  however  im- 
perfectly, may  not  be  altogether  without 
its  use,  at  least  until  propositions  in  the 
moral,  as  in  the  mathematical  sciences, 
shall  admit  of  demonstration.  When  that 
shall  be  the  case,  and  the  results  of  our 
reasonings  can  be  submitted  to  so  deci- 
sive a  test,  the  sources  whence  we  derive 
them,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
conducted,  may  be  alike  indifiterent,  and 
cannot  assuredly  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  Uie  truths  demonstrated.  Till 
then,  however,  it  must  be  considered  as 
no  unimportant  part  of  that  species  of 
philosophy  which,  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Bacon,  comes  home  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms,  to  tem- 
per its  doctrines  by  moderation  and 
modesty ;  to  engage  the  sympathies  on 
our  side  of  those  we  undertake  to  teach, 
and  not  to  repel  them ;  to  endeavour  to 
shew,  if  we  can,  that  the  doctrines  we 
inculcate  may  be  traced  to  a  higher 
wisdom  than  that  of  man,  by  being 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  by  which 
nature  seems  to  work,  and  in  further- 
ance of  principles  which  she  has  evi- 
dently implanted  for  the  accomplbhment 
of  her  own  great  ends. 

No  philosopher  has  so  constantly 
borne  in  mind  as  Dr.  Smith,  that  in  the 
moral,  as  in  the  physical  constitution 
and  frame  of  man,  nature  has  made  cer- 


tain provisions  for  his  attainment  to 
virtue  and  to  happiness,  which  the  igno- 
rant may  overlook,  and  the  arrogant 
may  disregard,  but  with  which  the  wise 
will  only  study  to  co-operate.  And  all 
the  precepts  we  can  put  forth  will  de* 
rive  their  best  sanction,  and  afford  the 
strongest  presumption  in  their  favour  by 
their  being  shewn  to  be  in  unison  with 
those  simple  instincts  of  our  nature,  by 
which  alone,  as  individuals,  we  are  first 
taught  to  apprehend  a  distinction  be* 
twixt  good  and  evil,*  and  which,  in  the 
obvious  arrangements  they  suggest  for 
the  social  union,  were  equally  intended 
by  our  great  Creator  as  lights  to  the 
economist  and  the  legislator  for  the 
framing  of  those  laws  and  institutions 
which  Take  place  in  the  wider  and  more 
complicated  associations  of  men.  It  was 
in  this  excellent  and  truly  enlightened 
spirit,  that  Smith,  by  applying  the  ex 
perimental  method  of  reasomng  to  moral 
subjects,  attained  the  vantage  ground  of 
that  higher  philosophy  of  wnich  it  is  the 
gloiy  of  Bacon  to  have  pointed  out  the 
road; — by  which  Newton  ascended  to 
the  discoveiy  of  the  sublimest  truths  in 
physics ;— and  by  the  careful  cultivation 
of  which  alone,  if  ever,  it  may  be  hoped, 
that  the  moral  and  political  sciences 
will  be  placed  on  a  foundation  equally 
enduring,  and  when  knowledge  in  them 
will  more  surely  become  power  to  man, 
as  their  reference  to  his  nappiness  and 
advancement  is  more  obvious  and  im- 
mediate. 

*  It  has  become  usual  of  late,  even  in  moral  and 
poUtieal  diteoanes,  to  regard  all  reference  to  aotho- 
ritj  as  marks  of  a  poor  and  illogieal  naderstandinr. 
In  the  physical  tciencet,  those  mora  especiallr  whiek 
rest  upon  mathematics,  (as  we  have  said  in  tLe  text) 
the  argnment  from  authority  is  of  coarse  out  of  the 
(luestion.  It  is  different  we  conceive  in  other  sub* 
iects ;— and  though  we  have  little  respect  for  an 
hypothesis,  however  supported,  which  appeals  from 
the  universal  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind,  an  au- 
thority  that  appeals  to  that  sense  and  those  feeKaga 
is  entitled  to  a  good  deal,  and  for  our  parte  we 
should  be  satisfied  to  uke  our  chance  of  error,  in  a 
question  concerning  the  principle  of  moral  appro- 
bation—for instance,  with  Hume  and  Smith,  «m1 
Stewart  and  Mackintosh. 
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Introduction, 

Trs  memoir  which  we  are  about  to 
lay  before  our  readers  is  the  life  of  a 
man  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  retaining  through  life  his 
sympathies  with  them.  At  tne  highest 
point  of  elevation  to  which  he  at- 
tained, favoured  by  his  prince,  re- 
spected and  admired  by  the  learned  and 
eminent  of  all  countries,  it  was  his 
pride  that  he  was  bom  a  peasant  of 
Free  Friesland.  His  manners  never 
lost  the  simplicity,  nor  his  morals  the 
purity  of  that  singular  and  estimable 
class  of  men.  If  ever  there  lived  a  man 
who  might  safely  and  reasonably  be 
held  up  to  the  people  as  an  object  of 
imitation,  it  was  Carsten  Niebuhr. — 
Not  only  was  he  a  poor  man, — an 
orphan, — ^bom  in  a  remote  part  of  a 
remote  province,  far  from  all  those 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  which 
in  this  age  and  country  are  poured  out 
before  the  feet  of  the  people ;— he  was 
not  even  gifted  in  any  extraordinary 
way  by  nature.  He  was  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  genitu.  He  had,  as  his 
eminent  biographer  remarks,  no  imagi- 
nation;—his  power  of  acquiring  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
rapid,  nor  his  memory  singularly  reten- 
tive. In  all  cases  where  the  force  of 
that  will,  at  once  steady  and  ardent, 
which  enabled  him  to  master  his  fa- 
vourite studies,  was  not  brought  to  bear, 
his  process  was  slow  and  inconsider- 
able. It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  sup- 
posed intellectual  advantages  that  we 
must  look  for  the  causes  of  his  rise  to 
eminence.  They  are  to  be  found  rather 
in  the  moral  qualities  which  distin- 
guished him,  qualities  attainable  in  a 
CTeater  or  less  degree  by  men  of  the 
humblest  rank,  of  the  most  homely  intel- 
lect, the  least  favoured  by  situation  or 
connexion.  It  will  well  repay  us  to 
look  a  little  more  nearly  into  these  quali- 
ties ; — ^they  are  the  bases  of  everything 
which  a  man  of  unperverted  judgment 
and  taste  would  r^pect  in  others  or 
desire  in  himselfl 


He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
distinguishing  virtues  of  his  country, — 
sincenty,  uniululterated  and  faithful  love 
of  truth,  and  honesty.  The  zeal  with 
which  he  gave  himself  to  a  pursuit 
which  might  enable  him  to  be  useful 
to  his  native  district ; — ^the  total  absence 
of  vanity  and  of  all  interested  motives 
which  characterized  the  whole  course  of 
his  studies  and  of  his  joiumeyings ; — 
the  simplicity  of  his  narrative,  in  which 
no  more  of  himself  and  his  individual 
feelings  appears  than  is  just  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  thread  of  the  story ; — 
the  rigorous  accuracy  and  anxiety  after 
truth  for  which  his  travels  have  ever 
been,  and  still  remain,  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinfi^shed  among  aU  who  preceded, 
and  all  who  have  followed  him  on  the 
same  ground,-  afford  ample  evidence  of 
the  singleness  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  him.  The 
punctilious  honour  which  distinguished 
his  disbursement  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  his  care  by  the  Danish  government ; — 
the  exactness  with  which  he  abstained 
from  applying  a  farthing  of  this  money 
to  any  object  which  could  be  considered 
by  otners,  or  which  his  own  more  fasti- 
dious delicacy  could  regard,  as  a  per- 
sonal gratification,  (though  connected 
as  all  Ms  pleasures  were  with  the  inte- 
rests of  science  and  the  scope  of  his 
mission,  prove  that  honour  is  confined  to 
no  class,  but  that  its  highest  refinements 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 

His  self-command  was  perfect.  He 
could  abstain  from  what  was  agreealtle, 
and  do  what  was  disagreeable  to  him. 
He  was,  of  course,  sober,  temperate 
even  to  abstemiousness,  laborious  and 
persevering;  neither  discouraged  nor 
elated  by  the  incidents  which  he  must 
have  known  were  inseparable  from  the 
career  he  had  chosen. 

The  more  tranquil  and  uniform  course 
of  life  which  he  led  from  the  time  of 
his  marriage  till  his  death, — his  conduct 
as  a  father  of  a  family  and  a  citizen, 
are  marked  by  the  same  integrity,  active 
usefulness,  and  simplicity.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  smallest  benefits  he  conferred 
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upon  his  counby  and  sodety  that  he 
imbued  his  illustrious  son  with  ^e 
same  fervent  and  steady  zeal  for  truth 
and  freedom,  the  same  devotion  to 
science,  the  same  respect  for  all  that  is 
beneficent  and  honourable,  which  ani- 
mated his  own  blameless  and  useful 
life.  Happy  the  country  which  can 
draw  such  men  as  Niebuhr  from  the 
ranks  of  her  peasantry  to  the  highest 
walks  of  science,  and  the  most  import- 
ant posts  in  her  service  I 

LiFX  OF  NiBBUHR. 

Hadrln,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
historical  notice  at  the  end  of  the  an« 
cient  Frisian  laws,  printed  at  Witte- 
wierum,  was  a  province  of  Friesland» 
and  formerly,  under  the  name  of 
Hadelre,  belonged  to  the  seventh  See- 
lanct*t  or  maritime  district  At  tne  dis- 
solution of  the  ^at  Frisian  federation, 
it  lost  its  repubhcan  freedom,  and,  after 
experiencing  various  fortunes,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Saxelauen- 
burg,  and,  together  with  that  duchy, 
devolved  to  Hanover. 

The  country  consists  of  marsh,  with 
the  exception  of  three  parishes  of  moor- 
land: the  peasantry  are,  as  usual  in 
Friesland,  universally  free  proprietors, 
every  one  of  whom  possesses,  mhabits» 
and  cultivates  his  farm,  with  the  fullest 
and  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  property.  Down  to  the  time 
ot  the  French  conquest  the  local  admi- 
nistration was  free,  in  the  hands  of 
magistrates  chosen  by  the  peasantry  ;— 
the  taxes  were  extremely  lu^ht,  and  the 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  peasantry 
very  greatt. 

*  Frietland,  divided  into  seven  SecUnden,  or  pro- 
Ttoeea,  wh»  expoMd  to  frequent  UndingM  of  the  Nor* 
men  on  their  cu8»tK,  and  on  the  land>ide  u  attacks 
from  the  nei^rhbourinf  Bishops  and  ConnU.  To  se- 
onre  theoiMlTrs  fram  external  a«Mnlt  and  froaa  in- 
ternal diitqaiet,  the  seven  SecUndKn  formed  themselvrs 
inioa  cIoM^lf  onitedbody.  Thtsi  union  wan  ratided 
ftt  UpMtalitboom  in  the  middle  of  tbe.l  Ith  >  sntnry,  at 
»feneml  aiwembijr  of  the  people.— W.AapA. 

t  The  pea»antrir  of  Kriesland  enjojr  man/  remark* 
able  nghu  and  liDertiev  rarely  to  be  fonnd  in  other 
«nantn«i.  A t  one  time  the  LandMtaHdsdiaft,  or  rifcht 
»Ad  dignity  of  lerikl:itive  landed  pmpnetons  was 
claimed  b]r  the  frerlioldeni  or  hereditary  owners  of 
amall  oortions  of  land.  These  frerholders  are  chiefly 
to  be  foand  in  the  manihes*  and  the  manhmen  are 

firinnipally  divtinfuLihtHl  from  the  moorlanders  from 
he  rareness  of  allodial  tenures  among  them.  The 
frpeholdern  {xmaoss  the  entire  property  of  their  land, 
and  an*  subject  to  no  one  but  the  government,  to 
which  alone  ihey  pay  ta«s  and  render  the  service 
attached  to  the  land.  Those  freemen  who  pos!>ess 
■ut  (uinsiderable  farms,  but  a  few  wtm.  are  called 
Cutters  (Kftiher)  and  generally  carry  on  some  other 
Moessarj  or  xnbonUaate  businaas.— W  xaju>a. 


In  this  country,— among  these  free 
men, — himself  a  free  peasant,  or  yeo- 
man,— was  Carsten  Niebuhr  born,  on 
the  17fh  of  March,  1733,  in  his  fathers 
farm-house,  in  West  Liidingworth. 
His  father  and  his  ancestors,  from  his 
great  great  grandfather  downwards, 
(higher  than  whom  our  accounts  do  not 
reach)  lived  as  yeomen  on  their  own 
marsh  farm; — in  competence,  though 
not  in  affluence. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  certain 
epochs  produce  men  distinguished  in  the 
same  art,  or  science,  or  talent,  whilst 
other  epochs  are  utterly  barren  of  them. 
This  was  the  case,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  with  the  contemporaries  cf 
Carsten  Niebuhr.  In  or  about  the 
same  year  occurred  the  births  of  Count 
Andrew  Peter  Bemstorf,  of  Reiiiiarus, 
Hensler  the  father,  Behtens,  and,  at 
remoter  distances  of  time  and  place,  of 
many  other  celebrated  men.  The  men 
of  this  time  were  distinguished  for  a 
remarkable  activity,  a  singular  earnest- 
ness and  zeal,  and  a  robust  health  of 
body  and  of  mind ;  thevhave  lett  behind 
them  the  most  durable  monuments  in 
their  works  and  in  their  actions.  Tney 
came  after  Winkelmann,  Kant,  and 
Klopstock,  by  just  such  an  interval  as 
to  be  rising  up  to  maturity  when  the 
latter  had  reached  it. 

Carsten  Niebuhr  lost  his  mother  be- 
fore he  was  six  weeks  old.  He  grew 
up  under  the  care  of  a  stepmother  in 
his  father^s  house,  where  his  way  of 
life  and  his  employments,  as  well  as 
his  education,  were  those  common  to 
the  peasant  boys  of  his  country.  It 
was,  probably,  owing  to  his  own  eager 
desire  for  knowledge,  that  his  father 
was  induced,  only  with  a  view  to  his 
being  somewhat  better  instructed  than 
a  common  peasant,  to  send  him  to  the 
Grammar-school  in  Ottemdorf,  whence 
he  afterwards  went  to  that  at  Altenbruch. 
But  the  removal  of  the  schoolmaster  of 
that  place  and  the  prejudices  of  his 
piardians  (for  his  father  had  died 
in  the  interval)  put  an  end  to  his 
school  studies,  before  he  had  gone  far 
enough  even  to  have  them  sufficiently 
impressed  on  his  memory,  to  be  of  any 
service  to  him,  when  he  afterwards  re- 
sumed them. 

The  division  of  his  father*8  property 
between  the  surviving  children  had  left 
him,  instead  of  the  farm  which  had 
been  so  long  the  hereditary  possession 
of  the  family,,  only  a  very  small  capital. 
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qaite  inadequate  to  the  purchase  of 
any  land  for  himself;  and  necessity 
would  have  led  him  to  acquire  know- 
ledge as  a  means  of  subsistence,  even 
d  he  had  been  of  a  character  to  endure 
to  live  without  education  and  without 
employment  He  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  content  himself  with  such  ac- 
complishments as  were  attainable  with- 
out school  learning ;  he,  therefore,  for 
a  year,  pursued  music  with  great  zeal, 
and  learned  to  play  on  several  instru- 
ments with  a  view  to  earn  his  living  as 
an  organist.  As  this  employment,  Uke- 
wise,  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
his  guardians,  his  maternal  uncle  took 
him  home  to  his  own  house,  where  he 

Eassed  about  four  years,  during  which 
is  life  was  once  more  completely  that 
of  a  peasant.  The  older  he  grew,  how- 
ever, the  less  could  he  endure  the  void 
and  dulness  of  this  way  of  life,  which 
can  only  be  relieved,  either,  as  in  old 
times,  by  a  share  in  the  general  delil)e- 
rations  on  the  affairs  of  the  community, 
and  by  cheerfulness  and  merriment,  or, 
as  is  the  case  vnth  the  Endish  farmer, 
by  a  participation  in  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  hterary  amusement  He 
felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  learn,  to 
employ  himself,  and  to  render  himself 
generally  usefiU. 
'  The  purely  accidental  circumstances 
which  determine  the  course  of  life  of 
distinguish^  men  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered. In  the  highest  degree  acci- 
dental was  that  which  gave  to  Niebuhr 
the  direction  which  he  thenceforward 
followed,  until  it  led  him  to  become 
the  most  eminent  traveller  of  modem 
times.  A  lawsuit  had  arisen  concerning 
the  superficial  contents  of  a  farm,  which 
could  only  be  decided  by  measurement ; 
and,  as  there  was  no  landsurveyor  in 
Hadeln,  the  parties  were  obliged  to 
send  for  one  to  another  place.  Niebuhr 
felt  for  the  honour  of  his  native  dis- 
trict with  all  the  warmth  of  old  times, 
and  this  occurrence  appeared  to  him 
disgraceful  to  it:  he  could  now  fulfil 
a  d^ty  towards  his  country  by  learning 
the  neglected  art,  which  at  the  same 
time  furnished  him  with  an  occupation 
and  an  object  such  as  he  desired.  He 
was,  in  the  meantime,  come  of  age, 
and,  as  he  learnt  that  instruction  in 
practical  geometry  was  to  be  had 
in  Bremen,  he  immediately  repaired 
thither.  This  plan  was  frustrate<V;  the 
teacher  upon  whom  he  reckoned  was 
dead ;  but  he  did  not  disdain  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  humble  practitioner  of  the 


art  He,  however,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  lodge  and  board  in  his  house, 
and  here  the  oashful,  strictly  decorous 
and  self-distrusting  young  peasant.foimd 
two  town-bred  young  lidies,  sisters  of 
his  intended  teacher,  whose  attentions 
appeared  to  him  so  singular  that  he 
qmckly  took  his  departure.  He  now 
turned  his  eyes  toward  Hambui^,  but 
there  he  was  destined  again  to  experience 
disappointment,  and  to  have  his  perse- 
verance put  to  the  test 

He  had  passed  his  two- and- twentieth 
year  when  he  went  to  Hamburgh  to 
avail  himself  of  Succow*8  instructions 
in  mathematics,  and,  without  any  false 
shame  on  account  of  his  age,  to  begin 
his  school  studies  anew.  His  income 
was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  him  even 
with  that  rigid  firugality  which  was  na- 
tural to  him.  He  determined,  however, 
to  spend  just  so  much  of  his  small 
capital  as  would  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish his  end.  He  arrived  at  Hamburgh 
m  the  summer  of  the  year,  1 755,  as  we 
find  firom  his  letters  to  president  Beym- 
^l>en,  the  onlv  friend  of  riper  age  and 
jud^ent  he  tnen  possessed,  by  whose 
fiunily  they  are  reverentially  preserved. 

But  just  at  this  time  Succow  was 
called  to  Jena :  the  mathematical  chair 
was  empty,  and  was  not  filled  until 
Busch  was  appointed  to  it.  The  severest 
application  to  private  instruction  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  make  the  lessons 
at  the  eymnasium  (or  public  school) 
intelligible  or  profitable  to  him.  A 
countryman  of  his,  named  Witke,  who, 
at  that  time,  lived  in  Hamburgh  as  can- 
didate for  holy  orders,  and  who  after- 
wards died  at  Ottemdorf,  where  he  was 
pastor,  gave  him  this  private  instruction 
with  true  cordiality  and  fiiendship. 
Niebuhr  always  spoke  of  him  as  the 
person  who  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
education,  and,  as  such,  honoured  and 
loved  him  with  grateful  piety.  Notwith- 
standing his  uncommon  exertions,  and 
the  strength  both  of  lus  body  and  mind, 
twenty  months,  eight  of  which  passed 
in  merely  preparatory  studies,  (for  the 
Latin  tongue  was  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  nim.)  were  quite  insufficient 
for  one  who  b^an  to  learn  so  late  in 
hfe ;  to  acqmre  Uiat  quantity  of 
learning  which  more  fortunate  vouths 
bring  with  them  to  the  university.  Amons 
other  things  thus  unavoidably  neglected 
was  Greel^  which  he  alway.>  greatly  la- 
mented the  want  of 

Under  Biisch  he  had  begun  to  learn 
mathematics:  he  was  the  earliest  and 
B2 
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the  most  distingfuished  of  ill  his  pupils, 
and  in  af!er-life  became  his  most  mti- 
mate  friend. 

To  stop  half-way  in  any  undertaking 
was  thoroughly  repugnant  to  his  whole 
character.  He  had  gone  to  Hamburgh 
solely  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  and  of  some  things 
commonly  taught  in  schools;  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  sciences,  he  could  not  rest  until  he 
was  able  to  embrace  them  in  all  their  ex- 
tent and  depth,  and  in  the  Easter  of  1 757 
he  repaired  to  Guttingen.  His  pursuit 
continued  to  be  mathematics:  he  was 
more  than  ever  compelled,  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  his  little  substance,  to  aim  at 
some  employment  by  which  he  could 
maintain  nimself,  and  to  which  his  stu- 
dies would  lead.  1  his  he  now  looked 
to  in  the  Hanoverian  engineer  corps,  in 
which  (as  was  the  case  in  almost  all  the 
military  services  of  Germany)  men  of 
efficient  mathematical  attainments  were 
extremely  rare,  and  might  hope  to  l)e- 
come  the  makers  of  their  fortunes  by 
merit 

He  studied  with  the  steadiness  which 
a  fixed,  simple,  and  prudent  plan  of 
life  ensures,  from  the  Easter  of  1757 
(when  he  came  to  the  university,)  for 
more  than  a  year,  imdisturbed  by  the 
war  which  frequently  raged  around  Got- 
tingen*. 

At  this  time  he  recoUected  that  an 
endowment,  or  f\ind  for  exhibitions,  ex- 
isted at  this  university,  and  begged  his 
firiend  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  only 
for  poor  students,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word ;  or  whether  it  was  endowed 
without  that  limitation,  *'  as  a  means  of 
persevering  in  the  study  of  something 

*  **  The  f  todies  of  OOttingeo,"  tayi  Mr.  Niebnhr. 
**  were  indeed  bat  little  diktnrbed  bv  this  cause.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  French  were  exuemeljr  coarteoai 
nnd  inunnatiDg  in  their  behavioar  to  the  distinrubhed 
m^  of  letten :  Qhongh  had  Richelieu's  plan  of  devas* 
tation  been  caf  ried  through,  this  city  vronld  have  been 
bnmt  to  the  f  round.)  On  the  other,  the  learned  of 
that  place  were  to  utterly  deroid  of  all  the  spirit  of  a 
patriot  or  a  citiien,  that  one  of  them  boasted  that  he 
had  not  abused  the  confidence  of  a  French  officer,  who 
had  blabbed  to  him  the  expedition  against  Brunswick, 
in  176i ;  and  even  that  he  bad  refused  one  of  his  pupils 
the  use  of  his  horse,  trhich  he  bej^ged  for,  that  he  might 
carry  to  the  Hanoverian  army  ibtldligence  which 
would  have  enabl«l  it  to  surprise  the  enemy  :>-it  wa« 
n^ninst  his  conscience!  Mv  father  was  otherwise- 
minded,  and  ventMtd  into  tne  French  camp  on  pur- 
pcae  to  gain  intelligence.  That  such  an  extinction 
of  all  manlv  feeling  in  men  of  letters  is  fatal  to 
science  and  kterature.  ma;r  be  sufficiently  seen  in  thm 
works  of  these  denationalised  mmL 

**  A  far  different  spirit  reigned  at  Halle,  where,  so 
lone  as  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  re-echoed  from  Roe- 
bach,  the  master  of  the  orphan  school,  and  all  hia 
bpys  remained  on  their!  knees  praying  to  God  for 
victory  for  Frederic  and  Pnwis,  M  if  they  bad  beM 
in  a  besieged  town.**  ^^ 


uselU  and  important.  In  this  cast 
alone  could  he  allow  himself  to  apply  for 
it"  He  received  it,  and  reserved  it  en- 
tirely for  the  purchase  of  instruments. 

At  this  period  Frederic  the  F^ 
reigned  in  Denmark  in  enviable  tran- 
quBlity.  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  me- 
mory still  shone  throughout  Europe 
with  all  that  false  glitter  which  had 
hung  around  his  name  during  his  life, 
and  he  was  well  known  to  be  the  modd 
after  which  the  ministers  of  the  Danish 
monarch  endeavoured,  as  far  as  it  was 
compatible  with  the  character  of  a 
peaceful  king,  to  form  their  sovereign. 
Seldom,  however,  have  the  aims  of  a 
minister  been  less  liable  to  reproach 
than  those  of  the  then  Baron  J.  H.  £. 
Bemstorf ;  and  among  all  the  statesmen 
of  the  continent,  there  was  not,  perhaps, 
one  of  his  time  so  well  informed,  so  m- 
telligent,  and  so  noble-minded.  The 
truth  of  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  that  the  then  system  of  administra- 
tion was  not  suited  to  Denmark,  was 
felt  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
this  feeling  was  mixed  up  with  per- 
sonality and  exaggeration.  It  Cannot 
be  denied,  that  for  a  century  the  nation 
had  been  declining:  this  was  clearly 
attributable  to  two  causes,  namely,  a 
rage  for  whatever  was  foreign,  and  an 
internal  suffocation  of  the  public  mind, 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  with  which 
the  Jesuit  opposers  of  the  Reformation 
had  accomplished  the  entire  demoralizac 
tion  of  Bohemia ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  population,  both  of  the  country 
and  of  towns,  roust,  by  political  means 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  situations,  be 
assisted  in  remedying  this  evil  as  much 
as  possible.  The  exti-aordinaiy  and 
beneficent  qualities  and  endowments 
of  the  second  Count  Bemstorf  will  be 
remembered  by  a  grateful  nation,  after 
a  period  of  disaster,  not  merely  with 
regret,  since  what  he  effected  remains 
indestructible,  and  forms  the  sole  basis 
for  future  reforms  and  improvements; 
but  as  having  bequeathed  an  everlast- 
mg  model  in  his  administration.  Pos- 
terity will  perhaps  mention,  as  among 
his  uncle's  noblest  actions,  the  eman« 
citation  of  his  serfs,  or  slaves  of  the 
soil;  the  leisure  which  he  ensured  to 
Klopstock,  and  the  scientific  expedition 
he  sent  into  Arabia.  This  enterprise  was 
originally  owing  to  Michaelis,  who  had 
represented  to  the  minister  of  state  that 
many  elucidations  of  the  Old  Testament 
might  be  obtained  by  personal  observa* 
tion  and  inquiry  in  Arabia,  which  might 
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be  i^egarded  fts  hitherto  untrodden  by 
European  feet  The  original  idea  in  the 
mind  of  its  author  extended  no  farther 
than  this;  that  a  single  traveller — an 
oriental  scholar  out  of  his  own  school, 
— should  be  sent  by  way  of  India  to 
Yemen;  a  plan  which  would  then  have 
caused  the  undertaking  to  end  in  no- 
thing, even  supposing  uie  traveller  ever 
to  have  found  his  way  back.  Fortu- 
nately the  minister  immediately  per- 
ceived the  defectiveness  of  the  scheme, 
and  replied  to  it  by  a  proposal  to  render 
the  mission  far  more  extensive  in  its 
objects  and  outfit  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  oririnal  and  peculiar  aim,  at 
least  in  so  mr  as  concerned  the  ques- 
tions which  the  originator  of  the  plan 
suggested,  dwindled  into  an  infinitely 
subordinate  object;  whilst  what  was 
accomphshed  by  those  two  men  to 
whom  jointly,  and  to  whom  alone,  the 
fame  of  the  expedition  is  due,  grew  into 
an  importance,  which  had  been  neither 
foreseen  nor  aimed  at  by  Michaelis. 

The  first  project  was  submitted  to 
Baron  von  Bemstorf,  as  early  as  the 
year  1756.  As  he  took  it  up  with  all  the 
vivacity  and  liberality  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable,  ana  fuUjr  empowered 
Michaelis  to  propose  an  oriental  scholar 
to  him,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  Michaelis  would  have  proposed  the 
man  who,  among  all  his  contempora- 
ries, was  unrivaSed  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and,  as  all 
Germany  knew,  was  fighting  inch  by 
inch  with  starvation, — ^Keiske, — whom, 
moreover,  Michaelis  had  known  firom 
the  time  he  was  at  school  Instead 
of  him,  he  recommended  a  pupil  of 
his  own,  named  Von  Haven,  whose 
acquirements  must  &t  that  time,  have 
been  those  of  a  mere  school  boy,  smce 
a  two  years'  residence  at  Rome,  (whither 
he  went  to  prepare  himself  under  the 
Maronites,)  and  even  the  journey  itself, 
never  raised^  them  above  the  meanest 
mediocrity. 

Michamis  was  also  commissioned  by 
Baron  von  Bemstorf  to  propose  the  ma- 
thematicians and  natural  historians,  bv 
the  fortunate  association  of  whom  with 
the  mission  that  minister  gave  it  value 
and  importance.  For  the  choice  of 
these  men  he  applied  to  KSistner,  one  of 
the  Gbttingen  Society  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  then  director.  A  student 
of  Hanover,  named  Boking,  at  first 
accepted  the  proposal ;  but  after  a  short 
time  took  fright,  and  withdrew  his  pro- 
mise.   Without  doubt,  Kastner  would 


have  chosen  Niebuhr  in  the  first  in- 
stance, if  the  latter  had  studied  long 
enough  at  the  university  to  have  shewn 
to  what  a  high  degree  of  aptitude  he 
was  likely  to  attain.  As  yet  little  more 
could  be  known  of  him  than  his  appli- 
cation and  his  excellent  character.  J^r- 
tunately,  to  that  extent  Kastner  akeady 
knew  his  pupil ;  and  one  day  in  the 
summer  of  1758,  on  his  way  from  a 
meeting  of  the  society,  to  which  he  had 

{'ust  proposed  Niebuhr,  he  walked  into 
lis  room*  •*  Have  you  a  mind  to  go  to 
Arabia  ?"  said  he.  "  Why  not  ?  if  any 
body  will  pav  my  expenses,"  answered 
Niebuhr,  wnom  nothing  bound  to 
home,  and  whom  an  unbounded  eager- 
ness after  knowledge  urged  abroad. 
••  The  King  of  Denmark,"  replied  Kast- 
ner, "  will  pay  your  expenses."  He  then 
explained  the  project  and  its  origin. 
Ntebuhr's  resolution  was  taken  in  a 
moment  so  far  as  his  own  inclination 
was  concerned.  But  as  he  thought 
very  humbly  of  hunself,  and  most  re- 
verentially of  science  and  of  the  truly 
instructea,  he  despaired  of  his  own 
ability  and  power  of  being  useful  On 
this  head,  however,  Kastner  set  him 
at  ease  by  the  promise  of  a  long  term 
for  preparation,  which  he  might  employ 
chiefly  under  Mayer  in  astronomy,  and 
hy  the  assurance  that  with  his  deter- 
mined perseverance  and  industry,  the 
allotted  time  would  be  fully  sufficient. 
The  same  evening  Niebuhr,  who  wanted 
nothing  to  fix  his  resolution  but  Mayer's 
promise  to  instruct  him  in  astronomy, 
went  to  him.  Mayer,  who  was  not  so 
sanguine  a  man  as  Kastner,  cautioned 
him  against  a  determination  which,  with 
his  character,  would  be  irrevocable; 
while  he  knew  not  the  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues he  was  about  to  brave :  he,  how- 
ever, promised  the  desired  instruction. 

Michaelis,  whom  he  visited  the  fol- 
lowing day,  proDably  saw  levity  and 
precipitation  m  so  prompt  a  resolution, 
and  pressed  upon  him  a  delay  of  a  week 
to  reconsider  the  matter.  It  passed, 
but  Niebuhr  did  not  trouble  nimself 
with  any  further  deliberation  on  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  his  mind  was  ah^eady 
thoroughly  resolved,  and  Michaelis  now 
regarded  the  ensaf^ement  as  defini- 
tively accepted.  His  conditions  were, 
a  year  and  a  half,  till  the  Easter 
of  1760,  for  preparation  ;  and,  during 
this  period,  the  same  salaiy  as  Von 
Haven  received.  These  wei-e  assented 
to  by  Baron  von  Bemstorf  without 
the  sfightest  hesitation.    He  now  live(} 
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sold^  for  hit  object  He  pursued  his 
studies  in  pure  mathematics,  perfected 
himself  in  drawing,  and  sought  to 
acquire  such  historical  information  as 
was  attainable  with  that  degree  of 
learning  which  he  had  so  lately  and  so 
imperfectl)[  acquired,  without  neglecting 
his  more  immediate  objects.  He  cul- 
tivated practical  mechanics  with  a  view 
to  acquiring  greater  dexterity  in  hand- 
ling his  instruments,  and  in  various 
manual  operations,  the  acquirement 
and  practice  of  which  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept for  those  whose  business  they  are, 
is  but  a  waste  of  time.  His  attention 
was,  however,  principally  occupied  by 
the  private  lessons  or  Michaelis  in  the 
Arabic  language,  and  of  Mayer  in  as- 
tronomy. These  he  remembered  with 
very  different  feelings.  For  the  gram- 
matical study  of  languages  in  general 
he  had  but  little  talent  or  inclination ; 
but  his  les.sons  in  Arabic  were  ren- 
dered peculiarly  distasteful  to  him  by 
the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  several 
months,  his  teacher  had  not  brought 
him  farther  than  the  first  fables  of 
Lokmann,  and  he  soon  found  out  that 
Michaelis  possessed  no  very  great  store 
of  Arabic  philology  or  learning.  He 
therefore  gave  up  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion, which  Michaelis  never  forgave  him. 
Tobias  Mayer  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  first  astronomers  and  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time*.  Mayer's  zeal 
for  teaching  his  pupil  was  as  great  as 
Niebuhr*s  tor  learning  of  him.  Among 
all  the  men  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  long 
life,  there  was  none  whom  he  so  loved 
and  honoured  as  Mayer ;  and  the  most 
intimate  friendship  subsisted  between 
them.  He  retained  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  Mayer's  memory  up  to  the 
most  advanced  age,  and  fate  never 
procured  him  any  pleasure  so  great,  as 
that  of  hearing  tns^  his  first  lunar  ob- 
servations reached  his  beloved  teacher 
on  his  deathrbed,  before  consciousness 
had  left  him,  and  had  cheered  and 
animated  his  last  moments;  and  that 
these  observations  had  decided  the  giv- 
ing the  English  premium  offered  for  the 

*  The  results  of  his  laboors  were  pabUvked  afler 
kin  deAth.  Thejr  ooositted  prineipallf  of  a  cata- 
lofue  of  999  »tans  and  his  famous  lunar  and  aolar 
tables.  His  valoalile  theory  of  the  moon,  and  the 
laboriotts  calcuUtion  of  these  table*,  together  with 
the  inrrntion  of  Hadlejr's  quadrant,  in  1^31,  enabled 
Miukelyne  to  bring  into  general  UKe  the  method  of 
dincnvering  the  lonfptQde  by  obtterving  the  distance 
of  (he  moon  from  the  eon  and  eerrain  fixed  stars, 
•ailed  the  lunar  method.  Majrer  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-nine,  wdmout  and  exhausted  by  htt 
iMessanteasTtioBaintbecMueor  leieafle. 


discovery  of  the  longitude,  to  the'widow 
of  the  man  to  whom  he  felt  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  acquirements  in  this 
branch  of  science.  Mayer  on  his  part  had 
no  more  earnest  solicitude  than  to  edu- 
cate a  pupil  who  would  apply  his  method 
of  determining  the  longitude,  and  his, 
at  that  time,  unprinted  lunar  tables, 
of  which  Niebuhr  made  a  copy. 

He  probably  saw  that  blind,  me- 
chanical attachment  to  old  ways  and 
prejudices  would  for  many  years  retard 
the  reception  of  his  method,  but  that, 
when  proved  by  practical  application, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  stifle  it. 
Mayer  interested  himself  in  the  outfit 
for  Wiebuhr's  journey,  so  entirely  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own  personal  affair, 
that  he  divided  his  quadrants  with  his 
own  hands.  The  accuracy  of  this  la- 
bour of  friendship  was  proved  by  the 
observations  which  were  made  with  it. 

The  time  appointed  for  preparation 
had  been  prolonged  by  half  a  year; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Michaelmas  of 
1 760  that  he  left  Gottingen.  At  Copen- 
hagen he  was  most  kindly  received  by 
the  minister  von  Bernstorf,  and  gained 
his  confidence  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  other  members  of  the  expedition, 
who  were  already  assembled  there  be- 
fore him.  As  he  received  a  pension 
fi-om  the  king  during  the  time  of  his 
preparation,  he  thought  himself  bound 
to  purchase  all  his  instruments  at  his 
own  cost.  He  esteemed  himself  most 
happy  to  procure  them  in  this  manner. 
Bernstorf,  to  whose  knowledge  this 
accidentally  came,  pressed  upon  him 
compensation  for  what  he  had  thus  ex- 
pended, and  committed  the  travelling 
chest  to  him  as  a  proof  of  respect  for 
his  rigid  integrity. 

He  was  at  this  time  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers,  a  circumstance 
which  only  deserves  notice  for  the  sake 
of  a  letter  which  places  his  modesty 
and  judgment  in  the  most  amiable 
light.  **He  was,"  as  he  wrote  to  a 
fiiend,  •*  led  to  tliink  of  a  title  for  him- 
self by  Von  Haven's  appointment  to  a 
professorshij)  of  the  university  of  Copen- 
naffen.  A  similar  one  had  been  offered 
to  Turn,  but  he  held  himself  unworthy 
of  it  The  one  he  had  received  ap- 
peared to  him  more  suitable.  He 
might  have  had  that  of  captain  if  he 
had  asked  for  it ;  but  that,  lor  a  young 
man,  would  have  been  too  much.  As 
lieutenant,  it  would  be  highly  creditable 
to  him  to  make  valuable  observations  ; 
bat,  as  professor,  he  should  feel  it  dis* 
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mceful  not  to  have  sufficiently  explored 
the  depths  of  mathematical  science.** 
He  haa  at  that  time  no  other  plan  than 
that  of  living  in  his  native  country,  after 
the  accomplishment  of-  his  mission,  on 
the  pension  which  was  assigned  to  him. 

As  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  his  travelling 
companions,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  recording  what  he  thought  and 
related  of  them. 

Von  Haven's  uselessness  as  a  lin- 

fuist  has  already  been  mentioned.  He 
ad  moreover  chosen  a  career,  for 
which,  on  all  accounts,  no  man  was 
less  fitted.  His  sole  thought  was  to 
return  home;  his  favourite  topic  was 
the  comfortable  life  which  he  there  pro- 
mised himself :  no  ardour  for  discovery 
or  for  observation  made  him  forget  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  the  journey, 
and  no  one  had  so  many  wants,  and  felt 
so  many  privations,  as  he.  A  dainty  table 
and  good  wine  were,  in  his  estimation, 
the  greatest  blessings  of  life;  and  in 
Arabia,  where  the  travellers  found  only 
scanty  fare  and  bad  water  to  appease 
their  hunger  and  thirst,  his  discontent 
arose  to  a  despair  which  often  diverted, 
but  sometimes  disgusted  his  companions. 
He  was  by  nature  indolent,  and  thought 
himself  fiilly  excused  from  working 
under  such  a  climate.  He  likewise  fre- 
quently shewed  himself  haughty  and 
conceited  towards  Forskaal  and  Nie- 
buhr;  he  behaved  as  if  he  thought 
himself  the  highest  and  most  distin- 
guished of  the  party ;  and  was  greatly 
offended  that  Niebuhr  had  the  care  of 
the  chest.  After  his  death  nothing  of 
the  slightest  utility  was  found  in  his 
meagre  journal. 

Accoitiing  to  Niebuhr's  judgment 
and  testimony,  Forskaal  was  by  far  the 
most  instructed  of  the  party,  and  had  he 
returned,  would  have  attained  to  the 
highest  rank  among  the  contemporary 
men  of  science,  by  his  manifold  and 
profound  acouirements.  He  had  origi- 
nally studied  theology ;  his  eager  and 
free  spirit  had  led  him  from  Sweden  to 
Germany ;  for  a  long  time  he  had  de- 
voted himself  to  speculative  metaphy- 
sics with  great  ardour;  he  likewise 
pursued  the  study  of  eastern  lan- 
guages, and  at  the  same  time  as  much 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  as  well  as 
of  every  branch  of  natiural  science,  as 
was  then  known.  Ihe  metaphysics  of 
a  mind  of  this  stamp  must  have  been 
very  different  from  the  scholastic  pedan- 
try of  the  time:  the  academical  works  in 


which  he  published  his  speculations  on 
these  subjects  passed  at  Guttinjjen  for 
odd— in  Sweden,  for  rather  bold  and 
flippant ;  it  is  matter  of  re^t  that  we 
do  not  know  them.  He  willingly  quitted 
his  country,  where,  after  his  return  from 
the  university,  he  met  with  hostility  on 
every  side. 

He  stood  in  need  of  no  preparation ; 
the  proposal  for  the  journey  found  him 
perfectly  prepared,  and  that  to  a  degree 
m  which  few  ever  become  so.  In  la- 
bcrious  industry,  contempt  of  dangers, 
difBculties,  and  privations,  he  resembled 
Niebuhr. .  Both  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  observe  whatever  came  before 
them.  Forskaal*s  learned  education, 
however,  ^ve  him  a  great  advantage. 
He  acquired  languages  much  more 
rapidly  and  perfectly,  and  was  soon  able 
to  read  Arabic  works  with  fluency.  His 
faults  were  disputatiousness,capnce,and 
an  irascible  temper.  Mutual  respect  and 
equal  zeal  produced  a  stable  friendship 
between  Niebuhr  and  him ;  but  the  har- 
mony between  them  was  not  without 
some  interruptions,  until  Forskaal  on  one 
occasion  discovered  that  his  companion's 
patience  was  not  completely  inexhaust- 
able  and  impassive.  Forskaal's  papers 
have  been  carefully  used  by  his  friend, 
and  what  they  contained  of  a  narrative 
kind,  or  iUustrative  of  the  manners  of  the 
people,is  inserted  inNiebuhr*s  works  with 
the  author  s  name.  Of  the  ^ition  of  his 
works  on  natural  history  we  shall  shortly 
have  occasion  to  speak.  It  is  painful 
to  see  how  they  have  been  neglected. 
Besides  the  systematical  descriptions 
of  new  plants  and  their  uses,  they  are 
rich  in  admirable  observations  on  vege- 
table physiology,  and  in  remarks  on 
the  husbandry  and  geological  structure 
of  the  countries  he  traversed,  particu- 
larly of  Egypt,  of  which  no  such  de- 
scription previously  existed.  The  late 
Vahl  preserved  and  restored  Forskaal's 
neglected  herbarium,  so  far  as  it  was 
still  possible,  and  laboured  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  memory.  Linnaeus  mani- 
fested an  odious  spirit  of  hostility  to  his 
old  pupiL  Forskaal  had  told  Niebuhr 
tiiat  he  wished  one  of  the  species  of 
plants  he  discovered  (the  one  called 
Mimosella,  in  his  Flora)  to  be  named 
after  himself.  Niebuhr  transmitted 
this  wish  of  a  man  who  had  deserved 
immortality  by  his  labours,  to  Linnaeus? 
but  instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  it 
he  gave  Forskaal's  name  to  anothei 
species,  also  discovered  by  him,  but 
which    conveyed,   by   its  appellation* 
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the  most  obvious  and  malicious  allusion 
to  the  departed.  Niebuhr  could  never 
forgive  this  spiteful  trick.  Forskaal  had 
also  called  one  species  of  plants  after 
him,  in  remembrance,  perhaps,  of-  the 
cordiality  with  which  Niebuhr  had  as- 
sisted in  all  his  excursions  and  collections. 
This,  however,  as  he  was  no  botanist, 
appeared  to  him  inappropriate,  and  the 
sole  alteration  he  permitted  himself  to 
make  in  Forskaal*s  papers,  was  to  erase 
every  trace  of  the  honour  intended  him. 

of  the  phjrsician,  Dr.  Cramer,  nothing 
is  to  be  said,  except  that  the  choice  of 
him  was  most  unfortunate ;  that  he 
was  incompetent,  even  in  a  professional 
point  of  view,  but  still  more  so  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  expedition.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  Michaelis's  wish  to 
engage  Hensler  the  father  fbr  the  situa- 
tion was  fruitless.  The  draughtsman, 
Bauemfeind,  was  not  a  bad  artist,  but 
an  uneducated  and  extremely  narrow- 
minded  man:  love  of  drinking  shortened 
his  life. 

The  journey  began  under  the  most 
unfavourable  auspices.  The  party  went 
on  board  the  Greenland  ship  of  war 
which  was  bound  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  protect  vessels  sailing  under 
Danish  colours  from  English  search. 
The  Greenland  left  the  Sound  on  the 
7th  January,  .1761.  Three  times  she 
was  driven  back  to  the  Elsineur  roads ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  10th  of  March,  the 
fourth  time  of  her  sailing,  that  she 
could  continue  her  course  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Niebuhr  recollected  this  voyajB;e  with 
pleasure.  The  noble  and  beautiful  in- 
terior of  a  slup  of  war,  with  all  its 
appointments  and  regulations,  the 
simple  and  energetic  manliness  of  the 
sailors,  from  the  commander  to  the 
lowest  man  on  board,  a  class  of  men 
whose  distinguishing  virtues  were  very 
much  allied  to  his  own,  interested  and 
delighted  him  in  the  highest  degree. 
Nor  did  he  find  the  way  of  Ufe  mono- 
tonous or  dull.  Navigation  was,  at  that 
time,  very  imperfectly  understood:  its 
operations  were  conducted  in  a  manner 
rather  mechanical  than  scientific.  The 
officers  of  a  ship  going  on  such  a  service 
were,  however,  doubtless,  men  distin- 
guished in  their  profession.  Niebuhr 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  the  ship ;  and 
he  exercised  himself  daily  in  nautical  and 
astronomical  observations  which  pro- 
cured him  the  satisfaction  of  being  re- 
garded by  the  officers  as  an  active  and 


useful  member  of  their  company.  He 
thus  obtained  from  them  that  respect 
and  regard  which  practical  men  are 
always  ready  to  bestow  on  those  whom 
they  find  to  be  superior  to  themselves 
on  any  particular  subject  connected  witti 
their  own  business,  and  whom  they 
^ee  willing  to  acknowledge  their  superi- 
ority in  other  points,  and  able  to  ap- 
preciate their  merits  and  services*. 

Mayer,  in  the  instructions  he  gave 
Niebuhr,  had  constantly  kept  in  view 
that  his  pupil  would  be  placed  in  situa- 
tions in  which  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  himself,  and  where  he  could  not 
hope  for  the  slightest  assistance  or  sup- 
port. He  had  taught  him  entirwy 
himself,  and  encouraged  him  with  the 
assurance  that  an  active  and  clear- 
sighted man  is  generally  able  to  dis- 
cover means  of  overcoming  the  obsta- 
cles which  may  oppose  him.  His 
method  of  teaching,  which  was  en- 
tirely practical,  was  chiefly  this.  He 
first  described  to  his  pupil  the  object 
of  the  observation  and  the  method  of 
using  the  instruments :  he  then  left 
him  without  any  assistance,  to  try  how 
far  he  could  proceed  in  his  observa- 
tion and  calculation,  and  desired  him 
to  tell  him  when  he  came  to  any  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  He  was  obliged 
to  describe  exactly  now  far  he  had  gene 
on  well,  and  where  his  progress  had 
been  stopped ;  and  then  Mayer  helped 
him  out  He  had  been  able  to  exercise 
himself  but  little  in  Gottingen  in  calcu- 
lating lunar  distances,  and  was  in  great 
anxiety  about  his  future  success  in  that 

Soint.  The  result  of  his  observations 
uring  this  voyage  gave  him  greater 
confidence,  and  ought  to  have  convinced 
him  that  he  had  gone  through  his 
apprenticeship,  but  this  his  modesty  and 
humility  forbade. 

A  stay  of  some  weeks  at  Marseilles, 
and  of  a  shorter  time  at  Malta,  procured 
a  very  agreeable  recreation  to  the  party. 
The  scientific  enterprise  was  known 
throughout  turope,  and  we  should  find 
it  difficult,  now,  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  universal  interest  in  its  success  which 
ensured  to  the  travellers  the  most  cordial 
reception  and  the  most  respectfUl  atten- 
tions. It  was  an  enterprise  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  nowise 

*  It  is  a  rrmarkable  fact  that  in  this  uune  jr^ar, 
1761,  our  great  Aktrocomer  Mattkelyne  was  alw  at 
sea,  and  ragagedalbo  in  iniitruoiing  (he  olficen  of'  the ' 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  in  the  lunar  method,  with  a 
Tiew  to  its  iceneral  adopti^a  by  oqr  nury,  \thi^ 
subsequently  took  plao«. 
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solitary  or  strange.  The  King  of  Sardi- 
nia had  sent  the  unfortunate  Donati  to 
the  East :  Asia  was  become  an  object  of 
interest  to  Kuropeans  from  the  war 
which  the  two  great  maritime  powers 
were  then  waging  in  India:  England 
oegan  to  send  out  ships  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe.  It  was  just  that  period 
of  general  satisfaction  and  delight  in 
science  and  literature,  in  which  mankind 
believed  they  had  found  the  road  that 
must  inevitably  lead  to  perfection :  men 
of  letters  enjoyed  great  consideration ; 
and  everybody  was  ashamed  not  to 
regard  the  interests  of  science  and  of  its 
followers  as  the  most  important  inter- 
ests of  the  human  race. 

In  both  places,  they  experienced  the 
courtesy  and  charm  of  French  reception ; 
for,  even  in  Malta,  although  the  ruling 
body  were  of  all  nations,  the  prevalent 
manners  were  French. 

The  attentions  paid  in  that  island 
were  more  particularly  directed  towards 
Niebuhr ;  and  in  the  false  hope  that  his 
religious  scruples  might  be  got  over,  if, 
at  the  conclusion  oi  his  undertaking, 
he  would  become  one  of  their  body, 
the  knights  of  the  order  offered  him 
all  the  honours,  distinctions,  and  advan- 
tages which  they  could  confer  upon  him, 
without  an  open  violation  of  their 
statutes. 

From  Malta  the  expedition  proceeded 
to  tlie  Dardanelles,  still  on  board  the 
Greenland,  which  had  taken  its  convoy 
to  Smyrna.  In  the  Archipelago,  NiebuHr 
was  attacked  with  dysentery,  and  was 
near  dying.  He  recovered  his  health 
at  Constantinople,  but  so  slowly,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  two  months  after  the 
beginnmg  of  his  illness  he  had  scarcely 
made  sufficient  progress  to  go  on  board 
a  Dulcignote  vessel  bound  for  Alexan- 
dria, without  manifest  danger.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  travellers  felt  that 
they  were  really  in  the  East.  The  plague 
broke  out  among  the  crowded  Asiatic 
passengers:  they,  however,  were  exempt 
from  it. 

As  we  cannot  follow  him  through  his 
minute  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
places  through  which  he  passed,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  his  travels,  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  his  character ;  to  show 
that  clear  and  dispassionate  judgment, 
and  that  freedom  from  prejudice,  which 
so  admirably  fitted  liim  for  a  traveller 
among  people  whose  opinions  and  man- 
ners are  so  entirely  unlike  our  own, 
J^assing  over  l^s  description  of  Constan- 


tinople, we  give  in  his  own  words  his 
account  of  the  first  oriental  people  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  into  close  con- 
tact :- 

"  The  captain,**  says  he,  "  his  clerk 
and  his  steersman,  spoke  pretty  good 
Italian.  The  clerk  had  been  not  only  in 
Venice  and  other  Italian  ports,  but  had 
travelled  as  far  as  Vienna.  The  Catho- 
lics had  told  him  just  as  great  calum- 
nies of  the  other  sects  of  Christians 
as  the  Sunnites  relate  of  all  Moham- 
medans but  themselves.  I  once  asked 
him,  whether  any  heathens  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Sultan's  dominions? 
In  the  course  of  his  reply,  he  said, 

*  There  are  many  in  Grermany  and 
Italy ;  they  are  called  Lutherans,  and 
know  nothini^  of  Grod  or  the  prophets.' 
In  religious  disputation,  he  shewed  him- 
self a  true  Mohammedan.  One  of  our 
company  endeavoured  to  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  clerk  immediately  rose  and  said, 

•  that  people  who  believed  in  other 
gods  beside  the  one  true  God,  were 
oxen  and  asses,*  and  left  the  room. 
The  good  man  thus  gave  us  a  hint,  that 
we  should  do  well  to  leave  every  body 
undisturbed  in  the  belief  that  his  own 
religion  is  the  best,  so  long  as  he  enter- 
tains no  doubts  about  it  himself.  I 
did  not  hold  it  to  be  any  part  of  my  vo- 
cation to  make  proselytes.  But  when  I 
afterwards  Inquired  of  enlightened  Mo- 
hammedans, concerning  the  principles 
of  their  faith,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  them  various  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Christian  religion ;  and  as 
I  carefully  abstained  from  asserting  that 
it  was  better  ihoxi  the  doctrines  set  forth 
in  the  Koran,  none  of  them  were  in  the 
least  offended  or  displeased.** 

In  Egypt  the  party  remained  a  whole 
year,  from  the  end  of  September  1761, 
till  the  beginning  of  October  1 762,  dur- 
ing which  time  Niebuhr  visited  Mount 
Sinai,  in  companv  with  Forskaal  and 
Von  Haven.  The  party  did  not  go 
farther  inland  than  Kahira.  During 
their  stay  in  Egypt,  Niebuhr  determined 
the  longitude  of  Alexandria,  Kahira, 
Raschid,  and  Damietta,  by  means  of 
numerous  lunar  observations,  with  an 
accuracy  which  the  astronomers  of  Buo- 
naparte's expedition,  to  their  gr^at  sur- 
prise, found  mllv  equal  to  that  of  their 
own.  They,  ana  the  French  army,  not 
only  found  his  chart  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Nile  equally  correct,  but  even  his 
ground-plan  of  Kahira,  taken  under  the 
most  difficult  drcun^stances,    in  th^ 
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midst  of  an  inftiriated  and  ftnatieal  po« 
ptilace. 

"  In  the  year  1801,-  says  his  illus- 
trious biographer, "  I  laid  this  plan  before 
a  French  oflBcet  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  during  the  French  revolution, — a 
man  who  could  hardly  write  and  was 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  make  use  of 
^oubd-plans,  with  a  view  to  gain  some 
mformation  concerning  the  entrench- 
ments thrown  up  by  the  French  army 
round  the  city,  and  the  histoiy  of 
the  great  rebellion  in  Kahira.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  he  coukl  translate 
the  knowledge  he  had  gained  from  per- 
sonal observation  into  the  symbolic  lan- 
guage of  drawing;  but  as  soon  as  he 
caught  the  idea,  he  found  his  way,  step 
by  step,  and  could  not  cease  wondering. 
My  father,  also,  measured  the  height  of 
the  pyramids,  and  copied  manyhiero- 
glypnic  inscriptions  on  obelisks  and  sar- 
cophagi." 

At  the  time  Niebuhr  visited  Egypt, 
very  little  information,  worthy  of  CTedit^ 
concerning  that  remarkable  country, 
existed.  Later  travellers  have  added 
much  to  what  he  obtained ;  but  when  we 
consider  under  what  circumstances  of 
difficulty,  and  with  how  little  protection, 
he  added  such  vast  stores  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  we  shall  acknowledge  that 
none  have  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equal- 
led him  in  industry,  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  his  object.  Of  the  obstacles  he 
had  to  encounter,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  extracts. 

At  Alexandria,  he  says,  "  As  I  could 
overlook  a  great  part  of  the  old  city 
walls,  from  the  eminence  on  which 
Pompey's  pillar  stands,  I  took  some 
angles  of  it  from  thence,  and  hoped  that 
I  might  be  able  to  take  others  from 
some  other  spot  One  of  the  Turkish 
merchants,  who  stood  opposite  to  me, 
and  remarked  that  I  had  pointed  the 
telescope  attached  to  my  quadrant 
against  the  city,  was  very  curious  to 
look  through  the  glass,  and  not  a  little 
uneasy  when  he  saw  a  tower  upside 
down.  This  gave  occasion  to  a  rumour 
that  I  was  come  to  Alexandria  to  turn 
the  whole  city  topsy  turvy.  This  report 
reached  the  governors  house.  My 
janissary  refused  to  accompany  me 
when  i  took  my  instrument,  and  as  I 
thought  a  European  could  not  venture 
to  appear  in  a  Turkish  city  without  a 
janissary,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  taking 
any  more  geometrical  measurements 
here.  Once  afterwards,  when  an  Arab 
of  Raschid  saw  a  ship  upside  down  in 


my  telescope,  he  wa«  Tery  near  throw- 
ing the  instrument  on  the  ground.  I 
learned  by  degrees  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  Mohammedans  and  their  suspicions 
when  taking  my  observations,  which 
was  the  more  necessary  so  long  as  I 
was  unable  to  converse  with  them.  .  .  . 
'  At  an  astronomical  observation  on 
the  southern  point  of  the  Delta,  a  pea- 
sant was  present,  and  behaved  very 
courteously.  As  I  wished  to  show  him 
something  he  had  never  seen  before,  I 
placed  the  telescope  of  the  quadrant 
opposite  to  his  village,  on  which  he  was 
extremely  terrified  at  seeing  all  the 
houses  upside  down.  He  asked  my 
servant  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this. 
He  replied,  that  the  government  was 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  villaj^e,  and  had  sent  me  to 
overthrow  it  entirely.  The  poor  pea- 
sant was  p;reatly  afflicted,  and  entreated 
me  to  wait  long  enough  for  him  to  take 
his  wife,  his  children  and  his  cow,  to 
some  place  of  safety.  My  servant  as- 
sured him  he  had  two  hours  good. 
He  immediately  ran  home,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sun  had  passed  the  meridian,  I  took 
my  quadrant  on  board  again.  *  We  must 
not  wonder  that  Mohammedans  were 
suspicious  at  the  sight  of  these  observa- 
tions, since  Europeans  enough  might 
have  been,  found  but  a  short  time  before, 
ready  to  believe  every  thing  enchant- 
ment, which  they  did  not  understand." 

He  su^ests  the  expediency  of  digging 
round  the  obelisk  at  Heliopolis,  which, 
however,  he  had  not  the  means  to  attempt 
*'  The  common  Egyptians,"  says  he, 
"  are  very  unwilline  that  the  Europeans 
should  dig  in  the  places  where  antiqui- 
ties are  found,  from  the  idea  that  we  are 
seeking  for  treasure.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, they  would  not  forbid  it,  if  the  true 
motive  of  such  researches  were  ex- 
plained to  the  governor  of  the  district, 
and  the  work  done  by  his  labourers. 
The  peasants  of  Matare  observed  me 
very  narrowly  while  I  was  measuring 
the  height  of  the  obelisk.  They  placed 
themselves  at  some  distance,  in  conse- 
ouenoe  of  their  belief  that  I  should 
tnrow  up  these  huge  stones  into  the 
air  by  some  secret  art,  and  take  away 
the  treasures  concealed  under  them. 
This  they  were  firmly  resolved  not  to 
allow.  They,  however,  did  not  speak 
an  uncivil  word  to  me,  when  they  saw 
that  their  expectations  were  not  ful- 
filled." 

The  following  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  plan  of  Kahira  was 
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taken,  to  whieh  his  son  alludes  in  the 
passage  just  quoted — 

••  With  a  view/'  says  he,  **  of  givinaj 
an  accurate  description  of  the  size  and 
situation  of  this  city,  I  have  given  a  plan 
of  Kahira  and  the  adjacent  towns 
Bulak,  Masr  el  Atik,  and  Djize.  This 
was  really  so  troublesome,  and,  from  the 
noted  insolence  of  the  Kahirians  to  all 
people  of  different  religions,  so  danger- 
ous a  task,  that  no  European  had  hitherto 
been  found  to  undertake  it,  or  will  pro- 
bably speedily  undertake  it  again.  I 
did,  however,  venture  to  measure  all  the 
streets,  all  at  least  which  were  thorough- 
fares, by  paces,  and  to  determine  their 
bearings  oy  a  little  compass.  There 
are  many  parts,  consisting  entirely  of 
little  streets,  which  have  no  egress  and 
can  be  entered  only  from  the  main  street 
into  which  they  aU  run.  These  are  in- 
habited by  labouring  men  and  artisans, 
who,  in  the  Eastern  cities,  do  not  work 
in  their  houses,  but  in  Httle  stalls  or 
sheds  in  the  SQk  or  market  place.  As 
you  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  seeking 
any  man  in  his  dwelling-house,  and  as 
it  is  not  the  custom  in  the  East  to  pay 
your  respects  to  his  wife  or  daughters, 
the  people  immediately  conclude,  if  they 
see  a  stranger  in  any  of  these  streets, 
that  he  has  lost  his  way,  and  the  first 
man  who  meets  him,  tdls  him  that  the 
street  has  no  outlet  at  that  end,  and  that 
he  must  turn  back.  It  is,  therefore, 
almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  ob- 
tain any  knowledge  of  these  quarters  of 
the  town." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  this  city,  is  the  palace  of  Joseph. 
•*  Here,*'  says  he,  "  is  manufactured  the 
magnificent  cloth  which  is  yearly  sent 
as  an  offering  to  Mecca  by  the  Sul- 
tan. The  buudinf?  still  retains  traces 
of  its  former  splendour.  In  the  room 
in  which  the  weavers  sit,  the  Vails 
are  covered  with  trees,  houses.  Sec, 
in  the  roost  beautiful  mosaic  of  mo- 
ther-of-pearl, small  stones  of  every 
variety,  and  coloured  glass.  On  the 
walls  of  another  room  in  which  the 
cloth  is  embroidered,  are  some  inscrip- 
tions in  very  good  preservation.  In  a 
third  the  ceiling  is  very  beautifully 
painted.  Above,  on  the  siae  of  the  Kara 
Meid^n,  where  this  great  building  is 
supported  by  a  very  high  wall,  springing 
from  a  steep  rock,  is  a  point  commano- 
iog  a  magnificent  view  of  the  town,  the 
surrounSng  country,  and  the  pyramids. 
Some  of  the  names  uf  former  regents  of 
Egypt  are  engraved  here.    It  appears 


that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Caliphs  and  Sultans,  and  I  could 
not  help  wondering  that  the  Turkish 
governors  do  not  inhabit  it.  I  asked 
the  overseer  of  the  weavers,  who  not 
only  conducted  me  about  the  building, 
but  took  me  to  his  house  and  enter- 
tained me  with  coffee,  after  what  Jo- 
seph this  palace  and  a  fountain  in  the 
cify  were  named  ?  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  palace  was  not  more  than  600 
years  ol(t  and  was  built  by  Salaheddin, 
whose  original  name  was  Jusof." 

Niebul]?'s  account  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  the  world,  the 
overfiow  of  the  Nile,  is  so  curious,  that 
we  may  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  our  narrative  a  little  longer,  to 
insert  it 

*•  When  the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  all 
the  small  canals  which  are  led  off  from 
the  main  stream  to  water  the  adjacent 
fields,  are  stopped  up  and  cleaneo,  and 
remain  in  that  state  until  the  water 
reaches  a  certain  height.  This  height 
is  ascertained  by  a  Nilometer,  on  the 
island  Rodda.  For  this  purpose,  a 
Sheikh  is  stationed  there,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  perceives  that  the  water  has  risen 
at  all,  gives  information  of  it.  A  num- 
ber of  poor  people,  who  are  already 
in  waiting  at  Masr  el  Attk,  or  Fostat, 
immediately  hasten  to  Kahira,  and 
e^ch  spreads  the  welcome  intelligence 
througn  the  streets  of  his  own  quarter. 
From  this  time,  these  people  come  daily 
at  a  certain  hour  to  Fostat,  and  the 
Sheikh  calls  out  to  them  from  the 
islands,  how  many  inches  the  Nile  has 
risen. 

*•  This  is  daily  made  public,  until  the 
Nile  has  reached  the  height  at  which  it 
is  appointed  that  the  canal  which  runs 
through  Kahira  should  be  opened,  at 
which  time  the  tribute  to  the  Sultan 
must  be  paid,  and  all  anxiety  about  a 
scarcity  is  at  an  end.  The  information, 
however,  thus  proclaimed,  is  very  little 
to  be  trusted.  The  Sheikh  goes  alone 
to  the  Nilometer,  and  always,  at  first, 
declares  the  height  less  than  it  really  is ; 
so  that  if,  at  a  later  period,  the  water 
should  increase  but  little  for  some  days, 
he  may  then  be  able  to  declare  the  nse 
greater  than  it  is,  in  order  not  to  alarm 
the  inhabitants  with  the  fear  that  the 
Nile  should  not  reach  the  desired  height 
About  the  time  when  it  was  hoped  the 
canal  through  Kahira  would  be  opened, 
1  sometimes  went  myself  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  canal,  to  observe  the 
height  of  the  water  against  a  high  wall. 
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and  I  discovered  that  the  rise  which  was 
proclaimed  in  the  city  was  three  times 
as  great  as  I  had  found  it  to  be.  In 
the  year  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  it  was 
first  proclaimed  that  the  Nile  had  be- 
gun to  rise  on  the  29th  of  June,  and,  on 
the  8th  of  Au^st,  that  it  had  reached 
the  height  of  sixteen  Drft  or  eUs.*  Here- 
upon, the  dam  of  the  canal  of  Kahira 
was  cut  through  with  the  customary 
ceremonies,  which  have  often  been  de- 
scribed. We  expected  the  water  hi  the 
city,  but  in  vain ;  fcr  the  canal  had  been 
so  imperfectiv  cleaned  that  year,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  10th  that  we  saw  a  little 
water,  whereas  we  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  navigate  the  canal  the  first  day. 
This  extraordinary  event  caused  a  great 
agitation  among  the  people.  It  was 
openly  said,  that  the  person  who  had 
undertaken  to  clean  the  canal  would 
lose  his  head.  He,  however,  paid  a 
large  sum  to  the  government,  and  was 
compelled  to  make  a  new  dam  at  his  ' 
own  expense,  which  was  thrown  across 
the  canal  on  the  11th  of  August,  and 
opened,  without  any  ceremony,  on  the 
12th. 
*'  Gabriel  Zionita,  in  his  appendix  to  the 
description  of  Afirica  by  the  Snerif  Edrtsi, 
mentions,  as  vety  extraordinary,  that  the 
Egyptians  have  certain  tests,  by  which 
they  can  ascertain  beforehand  how  high 
the  Nile  will  rise,  and  whether  they  may 
expect  a  plentiful  or  a  scarce  season. 
This,  ind^ed,  they  think  so  easy  a  mat- 
ter, that  almost  every  Egyptian  woman, 
whether  Christian  or  Mohammedan, 
imagines  herself  competent  to  it.  It  is 
the  universal  opinion  m  Egypt,  that  the 
Nile  begins  to  rise  in  Habbesh,  (com- 
monly called  Abyssinia,)  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  of  June ;  or,  as  they  ex- 
press it,  that  the  drop  (Nokka)  which 
causes  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  falls.  On 
that  night,  therefore,  the  women  put  a 
certain  quantity  of  dou^h  on  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  and  if  this  has  not  in- 
creased in  weight  by  the  morning,  the 
drop  has  not  fallen.  But,  if  the  dough 
is  heavier,  it  has  fallen,  and  they  then 
proceed  to  calculate  with  great  certainty 
how  many  feet  the  Nile  will  rise,  and 
what  will  be  the  price  of  com  for  the 
year.  As  the  weather  is  very  regular 
and  uniform  in  Egypt,  it  is  possible  that 
there  is  a  heavier  dew  at  this  season  of 
the  year ;  and  as  the  women  ne^'er  put 
out  their  dough  except  just  on  the  night 
above-mentioned,  they  are  always  con- 
firmed in  their  faith  in  the  certainty  of 
their  test.    As  some  of  the  Kahinans 


reckon  time  according  to  the  Koptish 
calendar,  the  women  were  not  all  a^-eed 
on  which  night  the  drop  fell.  Other 
experiments  of  the  same  kind  are  yearly 
made,  but  intelligent  Mohammedans  re- 
gard the  whole  thing  as  mere  pastime 
for  the  women." 

The  arrogant  intolerance  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, which  keeps  pace  with  their 
ignorance  and  superstition,  he  describes 
as  follows : — "  Tne  Jews,,  the  eastern 
Christians,  and  even  the  Europeans,  are 
allowed  to  ride  only  on  asses  m  the  city 
of  Kahira,  and  from  these  they  must 
alight  whenever  they  meet  a  Bey,  or 
any  other  MohammcKlan  of  importance. 
These  gentlemen  never  appear  in  the 
streets  except  on  horseback.  One  of 
their  insolent  servants  goes  before,  with 
a  thick  stick,  and  calls  out  to  every  Jew 
or  Christian  he  meets  riding  on  an  ass, 
(unless  he  dismounts  of  his  own  accord,) 
'  Dismount !'  If  the  command  is  not 
instantly  obeyed,  the  servant  often  lets 
him  feel  the  effects  of  his  reluctance, 
without  waiting  to  remind  him  a  second 
time  to  pay  the  required  homage  to  his 
master. 

"  A  few  years  ago  a  French  merchant 
was  crippled  for  life,  on  one  of  these 
occasions.  Our  physician  was  insulted 
because  he  did  not  dismount  quickly 
enough.  This  renders  it  impossible  for 
any  European  to  ride  out  here  without 
a  man  who  knows  all  those  persons  who 
claim  the  right  to  force  people  of  a  dif- 
ferent religion  to  dismount.  I  rode  at 
first  with  a  Janizary  before,  and  a  ser- 
vant behind,  me.  Both  were  Moham- 
medans, and  remained  seated,  while  I 
was  compelled  to  alight.  This  annoyed 
me  still  more  than  the  humble  reverence 
I  was  obliged  to  show  to  the  great  men, 
and  I  afterwards  went  almost  constantly 
on  foot  Christians  and  Jews  are  also 
forbidden  to  ride  past  the  mosques,  and 
many  other  public  buildings.  Some, 
they  are  not  even  allowed  to  pass  on 
foot.  Yet  I  never  could  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  positive  law  prohibiting 
them  from  riciing  on  horsebacKin  Kahira. 
Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  rich 
English  consul  in  this  city,  who  dressed 
like  a  wealthy  Turk,  and  constantly  rode 
on  horsebaclc.  His  fortune  enabled  him 
to  visit  all  the  Turks  of  distinction,  and 
to  entertain  them  in  return.  As  he  rode 
along  the  streets,  he  distributed  alms 
largely,  and  became  very  popular.  The 
consuls  now  ride  on  horseback  only  on 
the  days  on  which  they  have  audience  of 
the  Pasha,    They  are  then  very  richly 
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&nd  splendidly  drest  in  the  European 
fashion.  1  do  not  wonder  that  they  are 
compelled  to  hear  so  many  insulting  ex- 
pressions from  the  people  on  these  oc- 
casions, for  our  short  and  straight 
clothing  is,  in  the  eyes  of  all  eastern 
people,  highly  indecorous  for  a  man  of 
any  respectability,  and  gold  and  silver 
are  never  seen  on  their  garments.  But 
all  other  times  the  Consuls  wear  the  long 
Turkish  dress,  and  are  obliged  to  do  like 
the  eastern  Christians  and  Jews,  to  dis- 
mount at  the  appointed  places,  or  when 
they  meet  any  distinguisned  Turks." 

Niebuhr's  accounts  of  the  agriculture, 
the  products,  the  implements  ai)d  ma- 
chinery, the  trade  and  manufactures,  the 
dress,  manners,  and  amusements  of  the 
Egyptians,  are  fiill  of  interesting,  clear, 
and  accurate  detail,  and  are.  above  all, 
marked  by  that  perfect  fairness  and 
anxiety  in  no  degree  to  exceed  or  warp 
the  truth,  which  was,  perhaps,  his  most 
striking  characteristic.  We  have  space 
only  for  a  few  sentences  relating  to  the 
trade  in  gum  arabic : — 

"  Among  the  products  with  which  the 
Europeans  are  conversant,  is  the  so 
called  gum  arabic,  which  the  Arabs 
yearly  hringto  Kahira,  in  the  month  of 
October.  They  come  in  two  or  three 
small  caravans,  and  the  quantity  is  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  quintals.  The 
trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Moham- 
medan merchants.  The  Arabs  never 
bring  their  wares  into  the  city,  but  re- 
main about  a  mile  {h>m  Kahira,  and  the 
merchants  must  consent  to  go  to  them. 
They  do  not  sell  their  gum  by  weight,  nor 
do  they  show  any  samples,  but  keep  it  in 
untanned  and  closely  sewed  skins.  They 
very  rarely  suffer  a  buyer  to  cut  open 
these  skins  before  the  bargain  is  quite 
completed,  and  if  any  objection  is  after- 
wards made  to  the  quaUty  of  their  gum, 
they  never  take  it  back.  Some  of  these 
Arabs  mix  little  pebbles,  sand,  and  bits 
of  wood,  with  then-  gum.  It  might  hap- 
pen that  they  might  afterwards  be  caught 
m  the  city,  and  probably  fbr  this  reason : 
they  give  no  credit,  but  exchange  their 
gum  for  clothing,  arms,  or  whatever 
tney  want,  and  immediately  return  to 
then:  deserts.  I  know  not  whether  the 
Arabs  deserve  most  the  reproach  of 
cheaters  or  of  inexperienced  dealers. 
They  love  freedom  and  few  words.  If 
they  understood  the  art  of  spreading  out 
their  commodities,  and  calling  to  all 
passers  by  to  look  at  them,  those  at 
least  who  had  dean  and  good  giim  to 
»eU  would  get  a  much  hi^er  price  for 


it  than  they  actually  do.  Most  of  it  goes 
to  Leghorn  and  Marseilles.  In  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  come 
many  caravans  from  Africa,  with  three 
different  sorts  of  gum,  with  elephants' 
teeth,  tamarinds,  slaves,  parrots,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  gold  dust.  They  exchange 
these  for  linen,  glass  beads,  coral,  am- 
ber, sabres,  and  all  sorts  of  clothes, 
which  the  Kahirians  make  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  Africans.'* 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
outfit  of  himself  and  his  companions 
for  their  expedition  to  Mount  Sinai. 

"  We  had  made  careful  provision  for 
everything  which  we  thought  necessary 
for  the  journey  before  us ;  we  had  abun- 
dance of  eatables,  a  tent,  and  beds. 
Most  of  the  utensils  carried  on  expedi- 
tions in  these  countries  have  already  been 
described  and  drawn  by  other  travellers; 
and,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  so  con- 
venient, that  they  might  be  introduced 
into  European  armies  with  great  advan- 
tage. Our  little  kitchen  apparatus  was 
of  copper,  well  tinned  inside  and  out. 
Our  butter  we  carried  in  a  sort  of  pit- 
cher made  of  thick  leather.  Table-cloths 
we  did  not  want.  A  large  round  piece 
of  leather  wias  our  table.  This  had  iron 
rings  attached  to  its  edge,  through  which 
a  cord  was  passed:  after  dinner  it  was 
drawn  up,  slungf  over  a  camel,  and  thus 
served  the  double  ofiBce  of  a  table  and  a 
bag.  Our  coffee-cups  (saucers  we  had 
none)  were  carried  in  a  wooden  box  co- 
vered with  leather,  and  wax  candles  jn 
a  similar  box,  inclosed  in  a  leathern  bag. 
In  the  lid  of  this  box  was  a  tube,  which 
was  our  candlestick.  Salt,  pepper,  and 
spice  we  also  kept  in  a  little  wooden 
box,  with  several  lids  screwed  one  over 
another.  Instead  of  glasses,  we  had 
little  copper  cups,  beautifully  tinned 
within  and  without.  Our  lanterns  were 
of  linen,  and  could  be  folded  together 
like  the  little  paper  lanterns  which  chil- 
dren make  in  Europe,  only  that  our's 
had  covers  and  bottoms  of  iron.  Each 
of  us  was  fUmished  with  a  water  pitcher 
of  thick  leather,  out  of  which  we  drank : 
and  as  we  sometimes  found  no  water  for 
two  or  three  days,  we  carried  a  good 
many  goat  skins  filled  with  it  We  also 
took  two  large  stone  water-jars  with  us, 
that  we  might  be  able  to  carry  water 
ourselves  on  the  journey  from  Suez  to 
Djidda.  Our  wine  we  kept  in  large  glass 
flasks,  each  holding  twenty  of  our  bot- 
tles. These  vessels  appeared  to  us  the 
best  for  the  purpose;  but  when  a  camd 
falls,  or  runs  against  another  with  his 
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load,  the]r  easily  break,  and  therefore 
travellers  in  the  East  would  do  better  to 
put  their  wine  and  brandy  in  goat  skins. 
The  hides  which  are  used  to  contain 
water  have  the  hair  on  the  outside,  but 
those  for  wine  have  it  on  tlie  inside,  and 
are  so  well  pitched,  that  the  liquor  ac- 

3uires  no  bad  taste.  And  if  Europeans 
0  at  first  feel  some  disgust  at  drinking 
what  has  been  kept  in  such  vessels,  they 
are,  at  least,  freed  from  the  fear  of  losing 
their  wine,  as  we  did.  Wood  or  coals 
travellers  seldom  take  with  them.  At 
the  places  where  the  caravans  halt,  they 
generally  iind  the  dried  dung  of  beasts, 
and  this  they  use  as  firing  when  they  can 
procure  no  wood  or  stic&  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

In  October  the  party  set  sail  for  Suez, 
on  board  a  Turkish  vessel ;  they  landed 
at  Djidda,  and  reached  Loheia,  the  first 
point  of  their  proper  destination — ^the 
country  of  Yemen — dl  the  end  of  the 
year  1762.  On  this  journey  Niebuhr 
made  astronomical,  geographical,  and 
g:eod8etical  observations,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, and  made  some  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  currents.  Out  of  these  laborious 
investigations  grew  the  chart  of  the  Red 
Sea,  wnich,  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  made, 
and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  masterly  work. 

After  some  stay  m  this  agreeable 
town,  the  party,  especially  Forskaal  and 
Niebuhr,  travelled  through  western  Ye- 
men, in  various  directions ;  the  former 
botanizing,  the  latter  ascertaining  the 
geographical  situation  of  places.  They 
then  returned  to  the  sea  coast  to  Mokha, 
where  Von  Haven  died  about  the  end  of 
May,  1763. 

At  the  same  time  Niebuhr  was  again 
attacked  by  dysentery,  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  greatest  care  and  tempe- 
rance. After  many  delays  and  difficul- 
ties, and  before  he  was  perfectly  reco- 
vered, he  set  out,  imdismayed  by  the 
danger  he  ran,  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
for  the  capital,  Sana.  The  climate,  and 
numerous  annoyances,  which  Forskaal 
had  partly  brought  upon  himself,  partly 
aggravated  through  his  caprice,  brought 
on  a  bilious  disorder,  of  which  he  died 
at  Jerim,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1763. 

Niebuhr  was  the  more  depressed  at 
his  loss  from  his  own  protracted  illness. 
He  set  out,  with  the  two  survivors,  on 
the  road  to  Sana,  but  without  the  slight- 
est hope  of  returning,  and  fearful  that  no 
precautions  could  ensure  those  papers 
Whioh  wero  not  left  in  the  care  of  hia 


English  fiieods  at  Mokha,  reaebmff 
Europe.  This  was  a  source  of  mucn 
greater  anxiety  to  him  than  his  life,  to 
which  he  never  held  with  any  very  great 
eagerness.  He  feared  the  entire  frus- 
tration of  the  object,  and,  wiUi  good  rea- 
son, the  injustice  which  might  he  done 
to  his  and  Fbrskaal's  dischar|3;e  of  their 
duties.  This  was  the  only  pomt  of  time 
during  his  whole  expedition  at  which  his 
spirits  completely  sunk. 

At  length  he  found  himself  in  that 
state  of  dull  resignation  into  which 
Europeans  in  the  torrid  zone  generally 
sink,  when  under  the  influence  of  sick- 
ness and  depression.  He,  who,  both 
earlier  and  later  in  his  journey,  struck 
into  the  most  toilsome  path  on  the 
slightest  rumour  of  an  inscription  or  a 
ruin,  could  not  now  be  stimulated  to 
(juit  the  high  road  to  copy  the  Ham- 
jarish  inscriptions  at  Hoddafa; — an 
omission  which  any  one,  who  imagines 
himself  in  his  place,  will  easily  excuse 
him  for ;  but  for  which  he  used  bitterly 
to  reproach  himself  after  a  lapse  of 
fifty  years. 

From  the  same  causes  the  survivors 
declined  the  cordial  and  friendly  invitat  ion 
they  received  to  pass  a  whole  year  in  Sana 
and  Upper  Yemen  ;  which  would  have 
been  quite  agreeable  to  the  original  plan. 
They  hastened,  on  the  contrary,  to  reach 
the  coast  before  the  English  ships  sailed. 
Their  haste  was  much  too  great,  for  they 
had  to  wait  the  whole  month  of  August, 
and  more,  before  the  vessel  in  which 
they  were  to  sail  was  ready.  Mokha, 
situated  in  the  arid  desert  of  Tehama, 
is,  during  summer,  a  horrible  residence, 
and  but  Few  days  elapsed  before  the  sur- 
viving travellers  and  their  servant  were 
attacked  with  the  fever  of  the  climate. 

Bauemfeind  and  the  servant  died  at 
sea.  Cramer  reached  Bombay,  lan- 
guished for  some  months,  and  di^. 
Niebuhr  was  saved  by  that  extreme  ab- 
stemiousness which  renders  a  tropical 
climate  as  little  dangerous  to  Euro- 
peans as  to  natives.  While  he  was 
labouring  under  the  dysentery,  the  phy- 
sician had  told  him  to  abstain  irotn 
meat,  and  to  eat  nothing  but  bread  and 
a  sort  of  rice  soup.  This  regimen  cured 
his  illness.  At  the  end  of  several  weeks 
the  physician  learnt,  with  astonishment, 
that  Niebuhr  was  patientk  continuing  a 
diet  by  means  of  which  tevr  Europeans 
could  l>e  induced  to  purchase  their  lives, 
even  when  labouring  under  dangerous 
illness. 
The  merchant  to  whom  the  ship 
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which  coTiYAyed  Niebuhr  from  Mokha 
to  Bombay  belonged,  was  Francis 
Scott,  a  younger  son  of  the  Scotts  of 
Harden,  a  jacobite  family  of  Roxburgh- 
shire. He  became  his  ratimate  friend. 
•*  Five  and  thirty  years  afterwards," 
says  his  son,  **  when  I  studied  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  was  received,  in  all  respects,  as 
one  of  the  family  in  the  house  of  tnis  vene- 
rable man,  who  then  lived  at  his  ease  in 
the  Scottish  capital,  on  the  fortune  he 
had  acquired  by  honourable  industry. 

•*  The  reception  he  met  with  from  the 
English  was  extremely  cordial  Bombay 
was,  indeed,  in  a  very  different  state  from 
that  which  it  now  exhibits.  The  gover- 
nor, instead  of  being  a  highly  cultivated 
and  scientific  man,  like  many  of  those 
who  have  since  filled  that  office,  was,  in 
conformity  with  the  old  system  of  the 
Company,  a  factor,  who  had  risen  by 
service;  the  council  were  men  of  low 
education  and  habits;  the  officers,  for 
the  most  part,  were  men  of  various  na- 
tions, who  had  entered  an  obscure  ser- 
vice as  a  refuge  from  disagreeable  ad- 
ventures, or  from  indigence.  Yet,  even 
in  this  infant  colony,  the  noble  English 
spirit  was  not  imperceptible ;  and,  be- 
Hides  Scott,  there  were  many  in  whom 
the  vigorous,  sensible,  upright  national 
character  had  wrought  out  for  itself  an 
education  which  cannot  be  given. 

•*  In  Egypt,  Niebuhr  had  first  learned 
to  delight  in  the  society  of  Englishmen ; 
and  there  was  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  mutual  attachment,  which  was  per- 
manent, and  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter.'* 

Among  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
Captain  Howe,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  bro- 
ther of  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  and  oi 
General  Sir  William.  From  him  he  re- 
ceived some  admirably  drawn  charts  of 
the  Indian  seas,  and  detached  parts, 
roads  and  harbours  of  the  south-east- 
em  coast  of  Arabia.  He  had  great  plea- 
sure in  being  able  to  requite  his  friend's 
gift  by  another,  which  might  serve  as  a 
token  of  his  gratitude  to  the  English  na- 
tion for  their  hospitality:  this  was,  a 
copy  of  his  maritime  chart  of  the  Red 
Sea  which  he  had  completed  at  Bom- 
bay, and  which,  from  Djidda  north- 
wards, was  new  to  the  English,  no  Bri- 
tish vessel  having  as  yet  navigated  that 
sea.  A  few  years  afterwards  they  at- 
tempted the  navigation  of  it  with  the  aid 
of  this  very  chart.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  perfect- 
ed by  Englishmen :  the  eastern  shore  by 
Sir  Home  Fopham;  the  weiteni»  which 


in  Niebuhr*8  chart  is  deficient,  by  the 
expedition  planned  by  Lord  Valentia; 
the  groundwork  of  these  now  perfect 
charts  is,  however,  his. 

At  Bombay,  Niebuhr  learned  the 
English  language.  He  also  endeavour- 
ed to  acquire  all  the  information  pos- 
sible from  the  Parsees  and  Hindoos, 
visited  the  excavated  pagodas  of  £le- 
phanta,  and  made  drawings  of  the  sculp- 
tures. 

Lastly,  he  employed  himself  in  ar- 
ranging his  journal,  and  sent  a  copy  of 
it  through  London  to  Denmark.  He 
also  made  use  of  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Surat 

It  was  originally  settled  that  the  tra- 
vellers should  return  by  India:  when, 
however,  the  inclinations  which,  had  first 
prompted  Niebuhr  to  undertake  the 
journey  had  returned  in  full  force  with 
the  return  of  health,  this  plan  displeased 
him,  and  he  determinea  to  make  his 
way  back  overland.  To  achieve  this, 
he  was  obliged  to  relax  a  little  from  the 
intense  and  wearing  application  to  his 
oripnal  pursuit.      From  the  time  he 

Quitted  Bombay,  where  he  leaml  the 
eath  of  his  niend  Mayer,  (without 
whose  examination  and  sanction  he  did 
not  dare  to  trust  himself,  as  he  might 
and  ought,)  he  gave  up  his  observations 
for  the  longitude ;  to  which  he  was  fur- 
ther induced  by  the  death  of  his  Swe- 
dish servant,  whom  he  had  taught  to 
assist  him  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
observations.  This  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia 
still  present  a  wide  and  untrodden  field 
for  observations  of  this  kind.  Those 
who  saw  what  pain  this  gave  him  in  his 
old  age,  rather  felt  inclined  to  love  and 
admire  his  zeal  and  modesty,  than  to 
lament  the  omission  of  a  work  he  so 
much  desired  to  perform. 

In  December,  1764,  after  a  stay  of 
fourteen  months,  Niebuhr  quitted  Bom- 
bay, visited  Mascat,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  remark- 
able province  of  Oman.  He,  however, 
did  not  remain  there  long,  but  went 
by  Abusheher  and  Shiraz  to  Perse- 
polis. 

The  drawmgs  of  the  ruins,  inscrip 
tions  and  bas-reliefs  of  Persepohs, 
made  by  tluree  preceding  travellers,  had 
forcibly  drawn  Niebum-'s  attention  to 
them  as  the  most  remarkable  monument 
of  eastern  antiquity :  no  other,  either  in 
Asia  or  in  Egypt,  awakened  such  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  being  able  to  under- 
stand  and  interpret  historical  ^  records 
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by  a  discovery  of  ihe  meaning  conveyed 
in  the  symbolical  sculptures;  and  his 
acute  and  experienced  eye  immediately 
taught  htm  the  incompleteness  of  all  the 
existing  drawings.  Nothing:  of  all  that 
he  had  seen  in  Asia  raised  his  expecta- 
tions to  such  a  pitch ;  he  could  not  rest 
till  he  reached  Pcrsepolis,  and  the  last 
night  of  his  journey  thither  was  per- 
fectly sleepless.  The  picture  of  these 
ruins  remained  during  his  whole  life  in- 
delibly engraven  on  his  mind — they  ap- 
peared to  him  the  crown  and  glory  of 
all  he  had  seen. 

He  passed  between  three  and  four 
weeks  amidst  them,  in  the  desert,  in  un- 
remitting labour,  measuring  and  draw- 
ing the  fragments.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  walls,  which  were  at  a  considerable 
height,  were  distinctly  legible  only  when 
the  sun  shone  upon  them ;  and  as  in  this 
climate  the  hard  polished  black  marble 
is  not  corroded  by  weather,  his  eyes,  al- 
ready greatly  enfeebled  by  incessant  la- 
bour, were  attacked  by  a  very  danger- 
ous inflammation.  This,  joined  to  the 
death  of  his  Armenian  servant,  com- 
pelled him,  in  spite  of  his  strenuous  re- 
sistance to  these  complicated  difficulties, 
to  abandon  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Persia  before  he  had  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted its  treasures. 

He  returned  by  way  of  Shiraz  and 
Abusheher,  and  from  thence  across 
the  Persian  gulf  to  Bassora.  In  Persia 
he  collected  historical  documents  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
country,  from  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah 
up  to  his  own  times.  With  these  he 
conferred  a  value  little  known  on  the 
German  translation  of  Jones's  History 
of  Nadir  Shah,  the  original  of  which 
was  written  in  French.  The  informa- 
tion concerning  that  period  furnished 
either  by  Olivier,  or  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, is  not  (to  use  the  most  modest 
language)  more  valuable  than  that  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  him. 

In  November,  1765,  he  went  from 
Bassora  through  Meshed  Ali  and  Mes- 
hed Hussein,  two  places  of  resort  for 
pilgrims,  but  hitherto  unvisited  by  any 
European,  to  Bagdad,  and  from  thence 
through  Mosul  and  Diarbekr  to  Haleb, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1 766.  He  was  now  perfectly  at  home : 
since  he  had  been  alone,  he  had  been  at 
liberty  to  conform,  without  molestation, 
to  oriental  manners  and  customs.  He 
was,  moreover,  now  living  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  country,  and  was  as  well  as  at 
any  period  of  his  life. 


During  this  year  and  a  half  he  had 
had  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, except  at  the  remarkable  Dutch 
establishment  at  Karek.  In  many  of 
the  large  Turkish  cities  he  visited  were 
convents  of  Catholic  missionaries ;  these 
men  he  regarded  with  the  utmost  aver- 
sion as  disturbers  of  the  tranquillity  of 
the  unfortunate  native  Christians,  and 
of  course  shunned  them.  That  among 
these  missionaries,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  whom  were  quarrelsome, 
malignant  and  ignorant,  there  were 
some  scattered  instances  of  such  sanc- 
tity of  life  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  class  of  men,  he  bore 
ready  testimony.  At  Bagdad  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Father  Angelo, 
who  had  nursed  many  thousand  people 
of  every  nation  and  religion  m  the 
plague,  and  whose  life  had  been  saved 
by  a  crisis  which,  to  pious  minds,  ap- 
peared miraculous,  when  he  was  himself 
attacked  by  that  trightful  disease. 

At  Haleb,  however,  he  found  himself 
in  a  numerous  society  of  consuls  and 
merchants  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
in  consequence  of  the  profound  peace, 
living  in  undisturbed  harmony.  Some  of 
them  were  married,  and  their  houses  af- 
forded the  charm  of  European  domestic 
life,  under  the  directing  hand  of  woman. 

His  dear^  and  most  intimate  con- 
nexions were  here  also  with  English- 
men. Here  he  became  acquaintedf  with 
Dr.  Patrick  Russel,  the  author  of  the 
work  on  the  Plague,  and  editor  of  his 
uncle  Alexander's  Description  of  Aleppo. 
••  This  respected  friend  of  my  father," 
says  Mr.  B.  L.  Niebuhr, "  I  had  also  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  many  years  af- 
terwards, and  of  hearing  from  him  many 
histories  of  by-gone  days,  told  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  the  warmest  af- 
fection and  veneration.'' 

Count  Bemstorf  had  very  readily  con- 
sented to  the  extension  of  Nieouhr's 
i'oumey.  When  this  became  generally 
mown,  the  Count  was  solicited  to  allow 
him  to  visit  Cyprus,  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  again  the  Phoenician  insccip- 
tions  at  Citium,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  as  incorrectly  co- 
pied by  Pococke  as  the  Greek  ones  which 
he  has  given.  He  found  no  such  in- 
scriptions ;  and  was  inclined  to  suspect 
that  those  in  <}uestion  were  only  okl 
Armenian  inscriptions,  (like  some  which 
he  himself  met  with  at  Saline  near  Lar- 
neca,)  badly  copied  by  Pococke.  It 
appears  more  probable  that  the  stonet 
had,  in  the  interval,  been  removed. 
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An  opportunity  of  js^ing  to  Jaffa 
tempted  nim  to  visit  Palestine,  the  geo- 
graphy of  which  was  entirely  undeter- 
mined by  any  astronomical  observations, 
while  no  authentic  ground  plan  existed 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  In 
this  he  had  made  as  much  progress  as 
the  time  permitted,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1766,  when  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  Jaffa,  made  an  excursion  from 
Sidon  over  Mount  Lebanon  to  Damas- 
cus, and  then  returned  to  Haleb. 

Five  months  and  a  half  after  his  first 
arrival  at  Haleb,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1766,  he  set  out  to  return  directly 
home.  He  went  with  a  caravan  as  far 
as  Brusa.  Lesser  Asia,  the  land  on  the 
coast  l^ing  open  to  the  south,  ex- 
cepted, is  veiT  cold  in  winter ;  and  on  . 
the  table-land  of  Mount  Taurus  our 
traveller  suffered  as  much  from  frost, 
piercing  winds  and  snow  drifts,  as  he 
could  have  done  in  a  winter  journey  in 
northern  regions.  In  the  warm  and 
beautiful  Brusa  he  reposed  from  this 
suffering,  to  which  he  had  long  been 
a  stranger,  employing  his  leisure,  as 
usual,  in  working  at  his  journal  and 
charts.  He  reached  Constantinople  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1767. 

He  passed  between  three  and  four 
months  in  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  with  which  six  years  before, 
sick  and  a  stranger  in  the  east,  he  had 
been  able  to  make  himself  but  imperfectly 
acquainted.  He  had  now  seen  many 
Turkish  provinces,  and  knew  their  in- 
stitutions and  the  revolutions  which 
had  taken  place  in  them.  In  the  capi- 
tal he  sought  and  gained  information 
as  to  the  ^neral  government  and  mili- 
tary estabhshmente  of  the  whole  empire. 
His  treatises  on  these  subjects,  remark- 
able for  their  solidity  and  completeness, 
are  printed.  Turkey  in  Europe  can 
furnish  attractive  occupation  only  to 
scholars,  to  whom  it  is  not  Turkey,  but 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  and  who^e  eye 
and  imagination  are  ever  in  search  of 
vestiges  of  past  ^orjr  and  greatness. 
Niebuhr  travelled  rapidly,  through  in- 
secure and  almost  impracticable  roads, 
to  the  Danube,  and  but  little  more  slowly 
through  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  in 
the  capital  of  which  latter  the  plague 
was  then  raging.  About  the  middle  of 
July  he  once  more  set  foot  on  Christian 
ground  at  Zwanick. 

King  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  a  man 
of  refined  and  literary  tastes,  and  im- 
bued in  the  highest  degree  with  that 
veneration  for  knowledge  and  science 


which  characterized  his  age,  had  made 
known  to  the  Danish  government  his 
wish  that  Niebuhr  should  direct  his 
course  homeward  through  Poland.  He 
received  the  distinguished  traveller  with 
the  manners  of  a  polished  gentleman, 
who  takes  the  utmost  care  that  his 
guest  should  not  feel  that  he  was  in- 
vited as  a  curiosity.  He  effectually 
succeeded  in  winmng  our  traveller's 
heart,  and  for  many  years  a  correspond- 
ence was  carried  on  between  them. 
Niebuhr,  who  had  been  so  long  without 
any  intelligence  from  Europe,  and  knew 
nothing  6t  what  had  been  going  on 
there,  when  civil  war  broke  out  in 
Poland,  regarded  the  confederates  as 
rebels,  and  his  royal  friend  as  a  per- 
secuted, but  legitimate  and  excellent 
monarch. 

On  the  way  from  Warsaw  he  Visited 
Gottingen  and  his  beloved  native  place, 
where  the  death  of  his  mother's  brother, 
during  his  absence,  had  left  him  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  marsh-farm. 
He  reached  Copenhagen  in  November, 
and  was  received  by  the  court,  the 
ministers,  and  men  of  science  with  the 
greatest  distinction.  Count  Bernstorf, 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  him  in 
every  respect,  and  who  moreover  con- 
sidered his  own  honour,  as  projector 
of  the  expedition,  implicated  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  achieved,  ap- 
peared to  wish  to  prove  his  gratitude 
to  him  by  the  most  friendly  and  cordial 
reception.  Niebuhr  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  through  him 
with  his  immortal  nephew,  the  second 
Count,  and  with  the  Dowager  Countess 
8.tollberg,  and  her  sons,  then  boys  *. 

Klopstock  and  the  domestic  friends 
of  the  minister  were  also  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him.  His  own  dearest 
and  most  confidential  friends  were  Pro- 
fessor Krazenstein  and  his  excellent 
wife. 

His  first  business  was  to  submit  his 
accounts  for  inspection.  From  these 
he  could  not  himself  ascertain  the 
whole  cost  of  the  expedition,  since  they 
did  not  include  all  the  preparatory  ex- 
penses; and  it  appears  that  he  had 
neglected  to  procure  for  himself  a  copy 

•  The  Counts  StoUberg  remembered  how  Bern- 
itorf  used  to  commnnicate  Niebuhr'*  letteri  to  their 
mother,  and  what  a  treat  the  reading  of  them  was 
to  themselvee.  These  letters  contained  manj  hrely 
traits  which  their  aalhor  either  did  not  think  proper 
to  insert  in  his  journal,  or  omitted  in  writing  hia 
description  of  his  jonmcy,  regarding  them  perhaps 
as  trivial  and  of  no  imporUnce  to  science.  It  u 
much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  been  eaableft 
to  avail  oorsclvtti  of  them  for  thi*  ^iogn^j. 
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of  the  general  account.  None  at  least 
was  found  among  his  papers,  and  he 
quotes  another  authority  to  prove  that 
the  whole  expedition  cost  only  2i,00d 
reichsthalers — (3,780^.  sterling.)  We 
recollect  having  heard  another  sum 
stated  at  Copenhagen,  but  it  was  very 
little  higher ;  probably  some  information 
on  the  subject  may  t)e  found  in  the  Kiel 
journals  of  the  time.  The  expense,  on 
any  calculation,  was  so  extremely  small 
as  to  excite  the  greatest  astonishment. 
It  would  necessarily  have  been  much 
greater  had  not  Niebuhr  been  the  sole 
survivor  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
last  fbur  years;  but,  although  the 
sources  of  expense  were  thus  greatly 
diminished,  they  were  still  more  so  by 
his  scrupulous  integrity;— not  only  in 
avoiding  every  outlay  not  essential  to 
the  object,  but  in  paying  out  of  his 

Erivate  pocket  for  everything  which  could 
e  regarded  as  a  personal  expense. 
*•  A  far  heavier  account,"  says  he,  in 
the  notes  of  liis  life  which  he  wrote  for 
his  immediate  friends,  "  was  that  which 
I  had  now  to  render  to  the  public  con- 
cerning my  travels.''  The  materials  in 
his  journal  and  papers  were  extraor- 
dinarily rich  and  various.  That  he  now 
laboured  at  their  arrangement  and  com- 
pletion with  all  the  truth  and  simplicity 
natural  to  him,  will  readily  be  be- 
lieved ;  his  distrust  of  his  ability,  how- 
ever, amounted  almost  to  despondency. 
We  have  already  seen  how  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood  almost  entirely 
without  acquaintance  with  literary  pur- 
suits: nor  was  this  all;  he  had  read 
little  connectedly,  especially  in  Ger- 
man. The  high  German,  or  writ- 
ten language  of  Germany,  was  not 
his  mother  tongue ;  it  was  only  as  a 
young  man  that  he  had  famiuarized 
himself  with  it,  nor  was  he  ever  mast^ 
of  it  in  all  its  extent  and  richness.  But 
he  was  still  more  afraid  lest,  firomwant 
of  learning,  he  should  state  facts  in  an 
erroneous  or  incongruous  manner,  and 
consequently  be  misunderstood  and  un- 
fairly judged. 

His  first  notion  was  to  publish  two 
works  before  he  published  his  travels  ^ 
the  one  consisting  of  replies  to  the  que- 
ries addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
expedition,  to  be  extracted  from  his  own 
and  Forskaal's  papers,  the  other  of  a 
collection  of  all  his  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 

It  plight  certainly  have  been  expected 
that  some  queries  would  have  been  di- 
gested and  g^ven  to  men  wnom  Michaelis 


was  sending  to  explore  new  countries,  and 
that  a  solution  or  them  would  have  been 
demanded.  So  far,  however,  was  this 
fh)m  being  the  case,  that  more  than 
four  years  after  the  first  conception  of 
the  prpject,  when  the  expedition  sailed 
from  Copenha^n,  he  had  prejpared 
only  two  very  msigniflcant  questions; 
the  remainder  they  received,  at  three 
several  times,  on  the  journey. 

Incomparably  more  important  than 
any  of  these,  was  the  paper  containing 
topics  of  inquiry  coticeming  the  history 
of  Yetaen,  compiled  by  the  AcadAntt 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  with 
that  true  oriental  erudition  for  which 
France  had  long  been  distinguished.  A 
translation  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
Niebuhr's  works,  after  the  queries  of  Mi- 
chaelis. As  the  latter  are  well  known,  the 
public  can  judge  whether  they  deserved 
answers,  and  whether  it  was  possible  to 
answer  such  questions  satisfactorily. 
The  phflologist  of  the  expedition  was,  at 
dl  events,  totally  incompetent  to  the 
investigation;  it  was  Forskaal,  indeed, 
who  took  it  upon  himself,  and  who, 
from  the  diversity  of  his  talents  and 
knowled^,  was  the  only  person  at  all 
fitted  to  it  As  long  as  he  lived,  Nie- 
buhr, who  understood  nothing  of  He- 
brew, regarded  these  inquiries  as  only 
indirectly  connected  with  his  pursuits ; 
thoueh,  indeed,  he  neglected  nothing 
which  could  be  of  the  slightest  utility  to 
science.  When,  however,  he  remamed 
the  solitary  survivor,  he  spared  no  la- 
l>our  in  collecting  answers  to  the  que- 
ries. He  thus  fmfilled,  to  the  utmost 
extent,  all  that  could  l>e  required  of  him. 
To  him,   what  was  accomplished  ap- 

S eared  vety  little,  and  the  extreme  mo- 
esty  of  the  expressions  in  his  prefisuse 
ought  to  have  disarmed  even  such 
enmity  as  that  displayed  in  the  attack 
upon  him  in  Michaelis's  biography. 

As  he  now  thought,  and  with  justice, 
that  these  answers  were  too  insignificant 
to  form  a  work  distinct  fi-om  his  great 
one,  there  were  other  causes  which  de- 
ciOied  him  not  to  publish  the  astronomi- 
cal observations  separately. 

His  fears  concerning  the  accuracy  of 
his  lunar  observations,  and  the  calcula- 
tions founded  upon  them,  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Had  Mayer  lived,  ho 
would  have  examined  them,  and,  once 
assured  of  their  accuracy  by  him,  Nie- 
buhr would  certainly  have  published 
them  with  perfect  confidence.  He, 
however,  could  now  find  nobody  on  the 
continent  who  was  master  of  Mayer^g 
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method,  and  willing  and  able  to  tran- 
quillize his  fears  and  encourage  his 
diffidence  by  examining  them. 

It  was  also  a  most  adverse  circum- 
Itance  for  him  that  Father  Hell,  who 
nad  been  sent  to  Wardohuus  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  was  then 
staying  in  Copenhagen.  Father  Hell 
was  unquestionably  an  able  astronomer, 
but  prone  to  depreciate  and  to  thwart 
the  works  of  all  other  men.  This  ac- 
counts for  his  having  taken  pains  to 
decry  the  quadrant  which  Niebtihr  had 
constants  and  most  ably  used,  as  an 
imperfect  instrument; — a  matter  upon 
which  he  completely  altered  his  tone 
when  he  took  this  very  instrument  with 
him  to  Norway.  He  was  a  declared 
enemy  to  Mayei's  method ;  and  as  Nie- 
buhr,  with  all  the  humility  natural  to 
him,  acknowledged  his  superiority  as  a 
scientiftc  astronomer.  Father  Hell  took 
advantage  of  this  to  increase  his  diffi- 
dence as  to  the  value  of  his  observa- 
tions, and  to  maintain  that  the  only  cer- 
tain method  of  ascertaining  the  lon^tude 
was  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
Niebuhr  had  also  made  some  observa- 
tions of  these  edipses  The  scientific 
readers  of  his  travels  will  recollect  that 
the  longitude  of  Loheia  is  determined 
by  them,  and  that  he  ascribed  the  calcu- 
lation to  Father  Hell.  The  impression 
which  the  crafty  Jesuit  made  upon  his 
mind  vdth  respect  to  his  lunar  observa- 
tions, was  in  the  highest  degree  unfortu- 
nate. He  had  not,  indeed^  lost  his  own 
faith  in  his  observations,  but  he  now 
feared  doubly  for  the  reception  they 
would  meet  with  from  the  public,  and 
thought  he  should  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don them  until  somebody  should  be 
found  who  would  examine  and  verify 
them.  This  was  afterwards  done  by 
Burg. 

He  now  came  to  the  resolutio.n  to 
work  up  his  materials  in  the  form  in 
which  they  afterwards  appeared.  For 
the  publication  of  these  two  works, 
Bknnstorf  procured  him  very  Uberal  sup- 
port from  the  Danish  government.  All 
the  copper-plates  were  executed  at  its 
cost,  and  given  to  Niebuhr.  The  rest 
of  the  expenses  he  defrayed,  having 
adopted  the  unfortunate  plan  of  pub- 
lishmg  the'works  himself. 

While  he  was  occupied  in  preparinff 
his  description  of  Arabia,  the  pohtical 
circumstances  of  Denmark  changed  in 
a  manner  the  most  painAil  to  him. 
Struensee  had  got  possession  of 
the  government,   and  eten  of  abio- 


lute  power,  and  Count  Bemstorf  was 
dismissed.  Niebuhr  did  not  think  fit 
to  take  upon  himself  the  character 
of  a  public  man;  his  desire  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  was  not  to 
be  conspicuous ;  but  he  was  far  from 
disowning  his  warm  attachment  to  Bem- 
storf at  a  time  when  all  the  timid  fell  off 
from  the  discarded  minister:  Niebuhr, 
with  a  very  small  numl)er  of  fkithful 
friends,  accompanied  him  to  Roeskilde. 
He  never  deigned  to  pay  k  visit  to 
Struensee,  nor  would  he  appear  in 
any  place  where  he  was  likely  to  meet 
the  mischievous  despots  of  that  unpa- 
ralleled epoch.  He  spoke  his  mind  freely ; 
he  rejoiced  when  the  people  rose  against 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  snared 
tiie  triumph  of  their  downfall. 

The  Description  of  Arabia  appeared  at 
Michadmas,  1772.  A  book  of  this  kind 
could  not  become  popular ;  it  was,  in- 
deed, fitted  only  for  the  few.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
critic  could  be  found  with  efiVonterv 
enough  to  write  such  a  review  of  a  book 
^o  truly  classical,  so  full  of  information, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  modesty,  as 
that  which  appeared  in  the  Lemgo 
Scientific  Journal  It  was  manifesUy 
dictated  by  a  deshre,  not  to  enli^ten  the 

Eublic,  but  to  destroy  the  book.  Personal 
ostility  had  blinded  the  writer,  or  en- 
venomed his  mind ;  he,  however,  attained 
his  end— he  deeply  wounded  an  unprac- 
tised author,  whom  the  cool  reception 
of  the  public  had  already  sufficiently 
discouraged. 

Niebuhr  expected  that  his  work 
would  excite  a  more  lively  interest 
abroad  than  in  Denmark  ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  edition,  whidi 
he  published  the  following  year,  seemed 
well  calculafed  to  realize  his  expectations. 
In  publishing  this,  however,  two  great 
errors  were  committed,  which  increased 
^e  infiuence  of  the  adverse  star  that 
presided  over  all  his  literary  under- 
takings. The  translation  ought  to  have 
appeared  at  the  same  time  with  the  ori- 

S'naL  Time  had  now  been  given  for  a 
utch  publisher  to  make  the  same 
speculation,  and  the  two  translations 
came  out  at  the  same  time.  But  how- 
ever bad  and  impure  was  the  French 
of  Holland,  and  to  however  small  a 
portion  of  praise  the  translation  which 
appeared  there  is  entitled,  it  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  the  one  made  at 
Copenhagen  by  a  refugee  priest  was 
much  worse.  So  utterly  unreadable, 
indeed,  was  it,  that  nothing  but  its 
C  2 
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novelty  could  have  procured  it  any 
notice  whatever.  Niebuhr,  who  under- 
stood only  just  so  much  of  the  lan- 
suage  as  was  necessary  to  make  him- 
self understood,  was  unhappily  no  jud^ 
of  this,  and  threw  away  all  the  money 
this  abortive  undertaking  cost  him. 

At  this  time  a  sort  of  diplomatic  mes- 
senger, sent  to  several  of  the  northern 
courts  of  Europe  by  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli, 
arrived  at  Copenhagen.  His  name  was 
Abderrahman  Aga.  The  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  beg  those  presents  for 
his  master,  which  the  feeble  government 
of  Tripoli  had  no  longer  power  to  extort 
It  was  also  a  favour  conferred  upon 
the  ambassador,  who  was  entertained 
at  the  cost  of  the  courts  he  visited, 
and  received  presents  for  himself.  The 
Danish  ministry  had  assigned  him  a 
man  as  companion  and  attendant,  who 
had  formerly  been  consul  in  fiarbary, 
and  was  supposed  of  course  to  under- 
stand Arabic.  TheTripolitan,whowasa 
very  intelligent  man,  found  him  ex- 
tremely dull,  and  almost  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  language  he  was  employed  to 
interpret.  Niebuhr,  who  cherished  the 
feelings  of  a  countryman  towards  all 
orientals,  visited  Abderrahman.  He  was 
delighted  with  an  opportunily  of  speak- 
ing and  hearing  Arabic,  of  reviving  his 
already  diminished  facility  in  it,  and  of 
gaining  from  a  native,  information  con- 
cerning the  re^ons  where  that  lan^age 
is  spoKen  which  he  had  not  visit^. 
From  him  also  he  gauied  much  interest- 
ing intelligence  of  Tripoli  and  Barbary. 
The  detauswMch  he  gathered  concern- 
ing middle  Africa  were  of  a  much  more 
important  kind ;  and  are  the  first  calcu- 
lated to  throw  any  light  on  those  unex- 
plored regions,  collected  since  the  time 
of  Johannes  Leo  Africanus. 

D  luring  two  centuries  and  a  half  the 
numerous  Europeans  who  returned  from 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa  and  from 
Egypt,  had  not  contributed  the  smallest 
addition  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject;  and  geographers  could  only, 
with  different  degrees  of  critical  acute- 
ness  and  of  intelligence,  compare  and 
adapt  the  accounts  given,  at  an  interval 
of  four  centuries,  by  Sherif  Edrisi,  and 
by  Leo.  D'Anville's  acuteness  in  divi- 
ning the  geography  of  Africa,  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
data,  appears  perfectly  marvellous.  Nie- 
biihr*s  details  were  collected  sixteen 
vears  before  that  passion  arose  in  Eng- 
land for  the  discovery  of  Africa,  whidi 
has  since  le4  so  many  travellers  thither. 


Their  accuracy  has  been  wonderfully 
confirmed,  and  they  afford  one  of  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  bis  talents 
for  geographical  research. 

Abderrahman  Aga  visited  many  of 
the  countries  and  capitals  of  Europe, 
but  Niebuhr  was  the  only  man  then  to 
be  found  who  knew  how  to  turn  this 
opportunity  to  the  account  of  science. 
His  testimony  was  most  valuable.  He 
had  not,  indeed,  crossed  tiie  Sahara,  or 
visited  Negroland,  but  he  traded  tlii- 
ther ;  and  besides  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  counbr  as  a  merchant,  he 
had  that  ardour  for  geographical  re- 
search which  is  very  eiSensivdy  dif- 
fused among  the  nations  of  the  east,  and 
is  promoted  by  the  paucity  of  their  sub- 
jects of  conversation.  He  likewise  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Ne^o  languages: 
from  him,  and  from  one  ofhis  blM^k  ser- 
vants, Niebuhr  collected  various  spe- 
cimens of  these  dialects. 

The  discovery  of  two  great  Moham^ 
medan  and  civiused  kingdoms  in  central 
Africa  ;  the  l>q)olitan*8  assurance  that 
a  traveller,  sufficwotly  ^quainted  with 
eastern  manners  and  cimoms  to  pass 
as  an  Asiatic,  would  meet  with  no 
greater  difficulties  there  than  in  Ara- 
bia, and  with  less  fanaticism  than  in 
Egypt ;  the  undoubted  good  faith  and 
cordiality  of  Abderralmian's  invita- 
tion, and  of  his  promise  of  all  possible 
reconimendations  and  assistance;  the 
consciousness  of  the  knowledge,  apti- 
tude, and  familiarity  which  he  had 
acquired,  joined  to  that  longixig  after  the 
deep  and  solemn  tranquillity  of  Eastern 
lands,  which  other  Em*opeans  who  have 
been  long  resident  in  them  have  fdt ; — all 
these  causes  united,  awakened  in  his  mind 
so  intense  a  desire  to  travel  by  way  of 
Tripoli  and  Fezzan  to  the  Niger,  that  he 
would  probably  have  set  out  at  his  own 
expense,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
government,  had  he  not  been  withheld 
by  the  duty  of  first  finishing  the  account 
of  his  travels.  Whatever  were  the 
countless  dangers  which  threatened 
him,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  in 
all  human  probability  he  would  have 
surmounted  them.  The  Moorish  mer- 
chants, who,  throudbi  the  first  injudi- 
cious visits  of  the  English  expedition, 
became  suspicious  and  jealous,  would 
have  received  him  without  any  hos- 
tile feelings,  and  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  joium^  he  was  as  well  pre- 
pared as  an  Asiatic  His  talents  and 
fitness  for  the  undertaking  were  too 
peculiar  and  remarkable,  imd  too  tho* 
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roughly  tried,  not  to  promise  him  results 
greater  than  those  which  any  other  tra- 
veller, excepting  only  Brown,  could  ex* 
pect 

But  the  course  of  his  life  was  now  to 
be  changed.  Had  iie  remained  single, 
he  would  have  hastened  to  finish  nis 
work,  in  order  to  attempt  this  attractive 
adventure ;  but  at  this  very  time  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  physician  Blumenberg,  a  Thu- 
rin^ian,  and  was  soon  betroth^  to  her. 
This  was  his  first  and  only  love ;  and 
that  it  was  deep  and  strong  is  suffici- 
ently proved,  by  his  sacrificing  to  it  the 
journey  of  discovery  which  he  had 
so  passionately  desu*ed,  and  the  ori- 
ents life  which  was  so  agreeable  to 
him.  He  married  in  1773.  His  wife 
bore  him  two  children,  a  daughter, 
and  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  most  learned  and  valuable  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  Rome  which 
have  ever  appeared,  fi'om  whose  life  of 
his  father  this  memoir  is  chiefly  taken. 

The  first  volume  of  his  travels  ap- 
peared at  the  Easter  fair  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1774.  This  caused  him  to 
visit  the  fair ;  but,  even  had  he  not  been 
led  to  Leipzig  by  business,  he  would  have 
been  induced  to  go  by  his  desire  to  be- 
come personally  known  to  Reiske.  If 
any  man  in  Germany  ever  experienced 
the  misery  of  persecuted  excellence, 
it  was  Ileiske,  whose  cotemporaries 
could  not  but  admit,  that  if  any  imper- 
fection now  and  then  appeared  in  his 
learning,  it  arose  only  fi-om  the  extent 
and  fmness  of  his  genius  and  imagi- 
nation ;  and  that  what  was  ill  natured 
and  unamiable  in  his  writings,  was 
the  ofispring  of  his  bitter  feelings  at 
being  trodden  underfoot  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  literary  envy.  **  It  is  not 
without  pride,"  says  Mr.  Niebuhr, 
"  that  I  affirm  that  my  father  and  Less- 
ing  were  the  only  men  who  did  honour 
to  nim  while  living :  my  father  publicly 
bore  testimony  that,  even  among  tiie 
Arabs  themselves,  he  had  never  met 
with  a  man  so  profoundly  versed  in  their 
literature.*' 

In  spite  of  the  very  unfavourable  ex- 
perience he  had  already  had  of  pub- 
lishing on  his  own  account,  he  held 
himself  bound  by  a  sacred  duty  to  his 
departed  friend  to  publish  ForskaaPs 
works  on  natural  history.  This  ac- 
cjuittal  of  a  debt  to  friendship  occa- 
sioned him  a  greater  loss  than  all  his 
other  publications,  from  the  unavoid- 
ably small  sale  of  the  work.    It  was 


impossible  to  print  firom  manuscripts 
in  so  confused  a  state,  nor  could 
Niebuhr  undertake  to  arrange  them, 
totally  unacquainted  as  he  was  with 
the  natural  sciences,  and  little  versed 
in  the  Iiatin  langua^  He  entrust- 
ed the  task  to  a  Swedish  man  of  letters, 
and  paid  him  a  very  considerable 
sum  for  its  execution.  This  Swede 
was  a  strange  man,  and,  among  other 
things,  importuned  Niebuhr  to  let  the 
preface  appear  in  his  name ;  his  compli- 
ance with  which  was  afterwards  a  cause 
of  great  regret  to  him.  The  extraordi- 
nary value  of  this  neglected  and  forgotten 
work  has  been  mentioned. 

Already  discouraged  by  the  very  con- 
siderable sums  he  hid  either  wholly  sunk, 
or,  at  least,  locked  up  for  a  long  time,  in 
his  literary  imdertakings,  he  delayed 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
his  Travels,  which  did  not  appear  tUI 
1778.  According  to  his  original  plan, 
this  ought  to  have  come  down  to  the 
termination  of  his  expedition;  he  broke 
off,  however,  at  his  arrival  at  Haleb.  The 
remainder  of  the  journey,  togjether  with 
remarks  on  the  Turkish  empire,  on  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  details  concern- 
ing Abyssinia  which  he  had  collected  at 
Yemen,  and  those  relating  to  Sudan 
which  he  had  obtained  fn)m  Abder- 
rahman  Aga ;  lastly,  the  whole  of  his 
astronomical  observations,  were  to  com- 
pose the  third  volume,  which  he  then 
thought  would  very  soon  follow  the 
others,  but  which  never  appeared, 
thoueh  he  was  so  often  and  so  earnestly 
urgea  to  publish  it  by  his  friends  and 
admirers.  The  causes  which  hindered 
his  complying  with  their  wishes  will  be 
stated  in  Uie  sequel  of  this  narrative. 

He  lived  very  contentedly  at  Copen- 
hagen, ih  the  l)osom  of  his  family,  and 
of  a  small  circle  of  firiends ;  but  the  loss 
which  he  sustained  firom  the  retirement 
of  Count  Bemstorf  was  never  supplied. 
Misunderstandings  and  differences  some 
time  afterwards  troubled  his  outward 
comfort ;  and  as  he  easily  took  a  disgust 
at  a  place  of  residence  in  which  he  had 
experienced  vexations,  hel)egan  to  grow  • 
averse  to  this  city,  although  he  had 
lived  happily  in  it  for  ten  years,  particu- 
larly as  he  heard  that  Greneral  Huth 
intended  to  send  him  into  Norway  on 
a  g^eographical  survey  of  that  country. 
This  mission  was  extremely  distastefiil  to 
him ;  he  did  not  like  to  be  separated  from 
his  family,  and  he  could  not  take  them 
with  him  into  the  wild  mountains  of  Nor- 
way.   He  therefore  endeavoured  to  quit 
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the  militaiy  service,  and  to  obtain  a  post 
in  the  civil  service  of  Holstein.  The 
government  acceded  to  his  wishes,  and 
gave  him  the  situation  of  secretary  of 
Sie  district  (landichreiber),  at  Meldorf ; 
an  office,  the  duties  of  which  were  not  at 
that  time  very  burthensome.  In  the 
fummer  of  1 778,  he  arrived  with  his  fa- 
mily at  that  place,  in  which  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Meldorf,  the  chief  town  of  the  old 
republic  of  Ditmarschen,  formerly  rich 
and  populous,  is  sunk  into  obscurity 
and  desolation.  It  Was  twice  ti^ken, 
plundered  and  Immt,  bqth  in  the  sue* 
cessful  war  of  subj nidation,  and  in  that 
of  ven^ance  and  li^ration,  which  fol- 
lowed It.  This,  added  to  the  grievous 
contributions  extorted  from  it  in  the 
thirty  years*  war,  and  the  famine  which 
arose  out  of  the  universal  decay  in 
which  the  country  languished  from  the 
year  1 628,  till  the  rise  of  the  price  of 
com  in  1 790,  completed  its  ruin.  Nume- 
rous vestiges  of  the  ffood  old  times  are, 
to  those  acquainted  with  its  history, 
melancholy  memorials  of  its  lost  and 
inecoverable  prosperity.  Quiet  and  de- 
serted as  the  pli^^  was,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  it  was  entirely  without 
the  sort  of  society  suited  to  a  man  of 
Niebuhr's  tastes  and  character :  for  he 
was,  unfortunately,  little  versed  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  he  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  excellent  man  who  is 
still  the  ornament  of  the  place,  until  he 
becane  indebted  to  him  for  the  philolo- 
gical education  of  his  son. 

Meanwhile  he  settled  his  plan  of  life ; 
built  himself  a  house,  the  massive  style 
of  which  showed  his  love  for  the  plain 
and  substantial  dwellings  of  his  fatners, 
and  planted  a  garden,  the  firuit  of  which 
he  was  at  th^^t  time  in  too  delicate 
health  to  hope  to  gather.  He,  however, 
outlived  mrst  of  the  trees  in  it.  In 
these  employments,  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  the  country,  several 
years  slipp^  away,  during  which  he 
began  to  lose  sight  of  the  termination  of 
his  work ;  indeed,  this  daily  became  a 
source  of  increased  pain  and  mortifica- 
tion to  hin[i,&om  an  increasing  perception 
of  the  pecuniary  loss  it  had  caused  him, 
and  from  the  great  indifference  to  it  which 
then  prevailed  in  Germany. 

At  this  time,  too,  he  sustained  a  loss 
which  rendered  him,  as  father  of  a  fa- 
mily, more  thoughtful  as  to  the  sacrifice 
of  a  part  of  his  remaining  property 
for  so  unthankful  an  undertaking.  A 
pftsaion  for  speculation  seises  on  reflect- 


ing and  intdHgeott  but 
men,  as  w^  as  on  the  reclaess 
inconsiderate ;  as  epidemical  complaints 
attack  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak. 
During  the  American  war  the  rage  for 
shares  in  f^  joint-stock  undertaking 
prevuled  in  Copenhagen,  and  was  fos- 
tered and  heightened  by  delusive  ap- 
pearances. Niebuhr  was  one  of  those 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  templ^  to 
buy  Asiatic  shares,  and  wait  for  a  nigher 
and  higher  premium,  till  at  length  thej 
reach^  a  price  for  which  there  was  no 
foundation ;  this  ended  in  their  sudden 
fall,  and  in  the  loss  of  the  holders. 

Many  things  now  conspired  to  trouble 
his  tranquillity.  He  himself,  as  a  native 
marshman,  eryoyed  very  good  health  in 
the  air  of  Ditmarschen ;  but  his  wife, 
like  all  strangers,  had  to  struggle  agamst 
continual  attacks  of  feva-,  and  her  deli- 
cate constitution  was  thoroughly  shaken. 
Niebuhr  had  employed  him^f  for  many 
years,  though  of  late  with  considerable 
mterruptions,  in  arranging  and  preparing 
his  works.  He  now  enturely  laid  them 
aside.  With  the  same  view  he  had  read  a 
great  deal;  he  was  now  in  a  place  in  which 
no  book  ever  met  his  eye,  which  he  did 
not  himself  procure.  The  void  which  this 
occasioned  was  extremely  oppressive  to 
him  and  disheartened  and  moisposed  him 
for  his  labour :  the  mpre  so,  as  the  dead 
stagnation  of  a  place  in  which  no  day 
was  ever  marked  bjr  a  new  occurrence, 
was  contrary  to  ms  nature,  to  that 
impulse  which  had  driven  him  out  into 
the  wide  world,  and  to  the  very  varied 
and  eventful  life  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  The  void  indeed  which  he 
felt  was  one  which  no  books  could  fill ; 
and,  as  he  did  not  clearly  define  it 
to  himself,  it  hung  upon  his  spirits  as  a 
silent  discontent  Tlie  direction  of  his  mind 
was  exclusively  towards  the  historical 
knowled^  of  things  which  form  a  part 
of  the  existinfi^  ana  visible  earth.  Even 
the  history  of  the  past  ages  of  the  hu- 
man race  was  for  him  a  merely  subor- 
dinate study.  From  the  same  peculiar 
character  of  his  mind,  even  astronomy, 
his  own  proper  pursuit,  had  no  charms 
for  him,  except  as  serving  to  illus- 
trate geography.  When  he  built  his 
house,  he  had  fitted  up  a  room  as  an  ol>- 
servatory,  and  made  observations  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  Holstein  for  the 
sake  of  ascertaining  the  situations  of 
places:  latterly,  however,  he  disconti- 
nued  this  more  and  more,  and  the  in- 
struments he  had  used  on  his  travel 
were  preserved  only  as  rdica. 
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It  wu  »most  Ibrtiiiiata  andheneficiftl 
thing  for  him  that,  a  few  years*  after  he 
settled  at  Meldor^  Boie  was  sent  thith^ 
as  Landvoft^  or  governor  cf  the  pro- 
vince. The  editor  of  the  "  Deutches 
Museum**  had,  of  course,  very  extensive 
Hterary  connexions,  an()  the  mtercourse 
between  men  of  letters  ^as  then  carried 
on  with  a  vivacity  and  interest  now 
whoUv  uiUmown.  On  every  account, 
therefore,  he  was  capable  of  furnishing 
various  interesting  matter  about  which 
Niebuhr*s  mind  busied  itsel£  An  inti- 
mate and  daily  intercourse,  which  form- 
ed part  of  the  regular  routine  of  their 
lives,  accordingly  arose  between  these 
two  men,  and,  when  Boie  married,  be- 
tween the  two  families. 

Through  Poie's  means  Niebuhr  also 
became  acquainted  with  men  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  visited  tliis  remote 
and  obscure  comer.  In  this  manner 
he  obtained  the  acquaintance  and  the 
friendship  of  the  celebrate4  poet  and 
scholar,  Voss. 

Anotiier  and  not  less  considerable  a4- 
vantage  which  arose  out  of  Boie's  resi- 
dence at  Meldorf  was,  that  he  possessed 
a  very  fine  library,  which,  as  editor  of 
the  "  Museum,"  ,ho  was  continually 
increasing.  The  greater  part  of  the 
books  were,  it  is  true,  foreign  to  Nie- 
buhr*s  tastes  aad  pursuits,  but  there 
were  many  which  ^lterested  and  occu- 
pied him. 

One  cansequence  of  this  eonnexion 
was,  that  he  was  stimulated  to  write 
many  papers,  which  circumstances  call- 
ed forth,  for  the  "  Museum ;"  and  to 
give  treatises  to  that  periodical,  which 
ad  l)een  intended  to  form  part  of  his 
thiid  volume,  and  were  laid  on  the  shelf. 
This  was,  in  more  than  one  way,  disad- 
vantageous to  him.  It  tended  to  extin- 
guish all  purpose  of  publishing  the 
deficient  volume ;  it  dissolved  the  con- 
nexion in  the  matter,  and  destroyed  its 
integrity ;  and  was  so  much  given  away 
out -of  the  newest  and  most  important 
parts.  He  seldom  wrote  for  the  press 
without  constraint,  or  without  dread  of 
committing  errors  in  style.  This  anxiety 
was  greatly  increased  by  Boie*s  fasti- 
dious criticism.  Niebumr  gave  him  his 
manuscript  to  read  through,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  a  fiiend  m 
Copenhagen.  He  was  not,  however, 
content  with  erasing  a  few  obvious  er- 
rors, but  corrected  it  throughout  with 
such  rhetorical  nicety,  that  Niebuhr  was 
now  more  than  ever  convinced  of  his 
entira  inability  to  write.    In  this  he  was 


quite  wrong;  for  the  style  of  those  of 
his  essays  which  had  not  been  touched 
by  any  other  hand,  not  only  charac- 
teristically expresses  his  peculiar  modes 
of  thinkmg,  but  is  remarkable  for  the 
simple  beauty  it  derives  from  the  Low 
G^erman  idoms,  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear faintly,  sometimes  in  undisguised 
and  primitive  plainness.  To  Northern 
Grd-mans  they  have  a  peculiar  charm, 
and  none  but  a  taste,  enfeebled  and  de- 
praved by  fastidious  refinement,  could 
ever  take  offence  at  them. 

Meanwhile  his  children  grew  to  an 
age  to  require  instruction.  This  he  ^ave 
them  himself.  "  He  instructed  both  of 
us,*'  (says  his  son,)  **  in  geography,  and 
related  to  us  many  passages  of  history. 
He  taught  me  English  and  French — 
better,  at  any  rate,  than  thev  would  have 
been  taught  by  any  body  disc  in  such  a 
place;  and  something  of  mathematics, 
m  whiph  he  would  have  proceeded  much 
farther,  h^  not  want  of  zeal  and  de- 
sire in  m^  unfortunately  destroyed  air  his 
pleasure  in  the  occupation.  One  tiling 
indeed  was  characteristic  of  his  whole 
system  of  teaching: — as  he  had  uo 
idea  how  any  body  could  have  know- 
ledge of  any  kind  placed  before  him,  and 
not  seize  it  with  the  ^atest  delight  and 
avidity,  and  hold  to  it  with  the  steadiest 
perseverance,  he  became  disinclined  to 
teach  whenever  we  appeared  inattentive 
or  reluctant  to  learn.  As  the  first  in- 
structions I  received  in  Latin,  before  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  scho- 
lar of  the  learned  and  excellent  Jager, 
were  verv  defective,  he  helped  me,  and 
read  with  me  Cesar's  Commentaries. 
Here,  again,  the  peculiar  bent  of  his 
mind  shewed  itself; — he  always  called  my 
attention  much  more  shronglyto  the  geo- 
graphy than  the  history.  The  map  of 
ancient  Guul  b/D'AnviUe,  for  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  reverence,  always  lay 
before  us.  I  was  obliged  to  look  out 
every  place  as  it  occurred,  and  to  tell  its 
exact  situation.  His  instructions  had 
no  pretension  to  he  grammatical ; — ^his 
knowledge  of  the  language,  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  gained  entirely  by  reading, 
and  by  looking  at  it  as  a  whole.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  a  man  did  not 
deserve  to  learn  what  he  had  not  princi- 
ptdly  worked  out  for  himself ;  and  that  a 
teacher  should  be  only  a  helper  to  assist 
the  pupil  out  of  otherwise  inexplicable 
difficulties.  From  these  causes  his  at- 
tempts to  teach  me  Arabic,  when  he  had 
already  lost  that  facility  in  speaking  it 
without  which  it  is  impossihle  to  dis* 
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pense  with  fr&n^m&'tical  instruction,  to 
his  disappointment  and  my  shame,  did 
not  succeed.  When  I  afterwards  taught 
it  myself,  and  sent  him  translations 
from  it,  he  was  greatly  delighted. 

"  I  have  the  most  lively  recollection  of 
many  descriptions  of  the  structure  of  the 
universe  and  accounts  of  eastern  coun- 
tries, which  he  used  to  tell  me,, 
instead  of  fairy  tales,  when  he  took 
me  on  his  knee  before  I  went  to 
bed.  The  history  of  Mohammed ;  of 
the  first  caliphs,  particularly  Omar 
and  Ali,  forwnom  he  had  the  deepest 
veneration — of  the  conquests  and  spread 
of  Islamism — of  the  virtues  of  the  heroes 
of  the  new  faith,  and  of  the  Turkish 
converts,  were  imprinted  on  my  childish 
imagination  in  the  liveliest  colours. 
Historical  works  on  these  same  subjects 
were  nearly  the  first  books  that  fell  into 
my  hands. 

"  I  recollect  too,  that  on  the  Christmas- 
eye  of  my  tenth  year,  by  way  of  making 
th'fe  day  one  of  peculiar  solemnity  and 
rejoicing  to  me,  he  went  to  a  beautiful 
chest  containing  his  manuscripts,  which 
was  regarded  by  us  children,  and  indeed 
by  the  whole  household,  as  a  sort  of  ark 
of  the  covenant ; — ^took  out  the  papers 
relating  to  Africa,  and  read  to  me  from 
them.  He  had  taught  me  to  draw  maps, 
and  with  his  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance I  soon  produced  maps  of  Habbesh 
and  Sudan. 

"  I  could  not  make  him  a  more  wel- 
come birthday  present  than  a  sketch  of 
the  geo^aphy  of  eastern  countries,  or 
translations  from  voyages  and  travds, 
executed  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
child.  He  had  originally  no  stronger 
desire  than  that  I  might  be  his  succes- 
sor as  a  traveller  in  the  East  But  the 
influence  of  a  very  tender  and  anxious 
mother  upon  my  physical  training  and 
constitution  thwartecl  his  plan  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  formed.  In  consequence 
of  her  opposition,  my  father  afterwards 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it. 

••  The  distinguished  kindness  he  had 
experienced  from  the  English,  and  the 
services  which  he  had  been  able  to  render 
to  the  East  India  Company  by  throwing 
light  on  the  navigation  of  the  higher 
part  of  the  Red  Sea,  led  him  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  sending  me,  as  soon  as  I 
was  old  enough,  to  India.  With  this 
scheme,  which,  plausible  as  it  was,  he 
was  afterwards  as  glad  to  sec  frustrated 
as  I  was  myself,  many  things  in  the 
education  he  gave  me  were  mtimately 
connected.    He  taught  me,  by  prefer- 


ence, out  of  English  books,  and  pnt 
Enghsh  works  of  ful  sorts  into  my  hands ; 
at  a  very  early  age  he  gave  me  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  Kndish  newspapers ; — cir- 
cumstances whidi  I  record  here,  not  on 
account  of  the  powerful  influence  they 
have  had  on  my  maturer  life,  but  as  in- 
dications of  Mi  character. 

*f  He  entered  with  the  matest  indul- 
gence and  interest  into  We  half  preco- 
cious, half  infantine  thoughts  of  the 
boy ;  built  castles  in  the  air  with  him ; 
conversed  with  him  upon  all  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and  communicated  to 
him  his  ideas  and  views  on  all  sub- 
jects that  came  under  discourse. 
Thus,  when  we  spoke  of  fortification,  he 
brought  out  books  and  plans,  and  made 
me  draw  and  measure  polygons. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1788,  Herder  sent 
him  his  Persepolis,  the  contents  of  which 
were  extremely  interesting  to  him.  This 
gave  him  the  neater  pleasure,  as  it  was 
the  first  proof  ne  had  received  for  many 
years  that  he  was  not  forgotten  by  his 
countrymen— a  pleasure  mingled  with 
surprise.  From  that  time  marks  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  abroad,  yreare  continu- 
ally becoming  mor^  frequent" 

The  war  with  Turkey,  which  broke 
out  at  this  time,  occupied  his  mind 
intensely,  and  excited  him  to  write  seve- 
ral paper!?.  The  warmer  was  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Arabs,  and  the  more  the 
peculiarity  of  his  character  led  him  to 
regard  the  Arabs  of  Medina,  Bagdad, 
and  Cordova,  under  the  kaUphs,  as  the 
people  after  his  own  heart,  tlK  more 
intensely  did  he  hate  the  statdy,  unbend- 
ing Turks — ^the  tyrants  and  oppressors 
of  his  beloved  Arabs — and  he  cordially 
wished  that  they  might  be  driven  out  of 
that  Happy  Land,  which  under  their 
government  is  becoming  a  desert. 

He  could  not,  however,  help  grudging 
this  conquest  to  the  French ;  and,  during 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  his  lively  ac- 
quaintance with  what  Egypt  had  been, 
was,  or  might  become,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  mislead  him ;  it  was  his  per- 
suasion that,  from  the  French,  no  im- 
provement, no  relief  could  or  would 
come.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  towards  the  French  he  had  a  na- 
tional antipathy,  although  he  gratefully 
remembered  that  in  many  places  in  the 
East  they  had  received  him  with  the 
most  sincere  and  courteous  hospitality ; 
and  although  he  entertained  the  highest 
possible  respect  for  their  ms^emati- 
cians  and  onentaUsts.  At  a  later  period^ 
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when  the  revolation  broke  out,  he  be- 
held it  wholly  without  faith  or  confi- 
dence in  any  good  result,  and  even  with 
a  decided  aversion,  excited  Uy  that 
national  vanity  and  that  want  of  veracity 
which  were  but  too  obvious  and  too 
disgusting  to  a  mind  so  simple  and  up- 
right as  his.  Not  that  he  had  any 
attachment  to  courts,  aristocracies,  or 
priesthoods.  He  did  not  philosophize 
on  the  subject,  but  saw  in  the  FVenoh 
nation  our  hereditary  enemies.  He  re- 
joiced at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  from  the  hope  that  we  might 
regain  the  several  Grerman  and  Burgun- 
dian  provinces,  which  he  always,  when 
teaching  his  children  geography,  persist- 
ed in  reckoning  as  parts  of  Germany. 

The  neighbourhood  of  his  native  place 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  it 
particularly  agreeable  to  him  to  live  in 
Ditmarschen.  Of  his  relations,  his  half 
brother,  Bartold  Niebuhr,  and  his  ne- 
phew, H.  W.  Schmeelke,  were  tiie 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  former, 
many  years  younger  than  himself,an  opu- 
lent farmer,  died  immarried  long  before 
him.  He  was  It  man  of  extraordinary 
capacity,  and  although  he  had  gone  but 
occasionally  to  school,  and  (as  everything 
was  easy  to  him)  appUed  but  veiy  little, 
he  had  acquired  enough  of  the  Latin 
language  to  understand  the  poets.  "  Un- 
cle, what  are  you  reading  there  ?"*  said 
his  nephew  to  nim  one  day,  seeing  him 
with  the  Greorgics  in  his  hand.  *'  I  have 
hived  some  bees,**  answered  he,  in  the 
dialect  of  his  country,  "  and  I  want  to 
see  what  Virgil  writes  about  them.** 

When  he  saw  Niebuhr  in  his  uniform 
as  officer  of  engineers,  he  went  up  to 
him,  looked  earnestly  at  him,  and  said, 
smiling,  "  Brother,  you  look  very  well 
in  that  dress,  but  for  all  that  you  are  a 
servant — I  am  a  free  man.'*  Schmeelke, 
for  some  time  Biirgermeister  (t.  e,  chief 
magisfrate)  at  Ottemdorf,  was  always 
Niebuhr's  favourite,  and  before  his  tra- 
vels into  Arabia  he  had  bequeathed  to 
him  the  greater  part  of  hit  property,  as 
his  brother  did  not  want  it  The  uncle 
and  nephew  frequently  exchanged  visits, 
and  Niebuhr  was  never  so  happy  as  in 
Hadeln.  He  had  no  relation,  however 
distant,  no  connexion  of  the  fr-iends  of 
his  early  youth,  whose  circumstances  he 
did  not  laiow  in  tHeir  most  minute  de- 
tails and  treasure  up  in  his  memory. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  long-expected 
travels  of  Bruce,**  says  Mr.  Niebuhr, 
"  formed  an  epoch  in  our  uniform  life. 
My  father  bad  never  been  one  of  those 


who  carried  scepticism  so  far  as  to  ques- 
tion whether  Bruce  had  ever  been  in 
Abvssmia  at  all.  He  read  hb  work 
without  prejudice,  and  the  conclusion  he 
arrived  at  was  the  same  which  is,  since 
the  second  Edinburgh  edition,  and  the 
publication  of  Salt*s  two  journeys,  the 
universal  and  ultimate  one.  In  a  paper 
which  he  sent  to  the  new '  Deutsches 
Museum,*  he  showed  that  Bruce  had 
exactly  copied  the  pretended  determina- 
tion of  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  from  himself; — that  the 
conversation  with  Ali  Bey  was  a  palpa^ 
ble  fabrication  and  romance; — ^that  the 
pretended  joumejr  over  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
country  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  as  well  as  that 
on  the  coast  south  from  Kossir,  were  also 
mere  fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
declared  that,  mixed  up  with  these  gross 
falsehoods,  there  were  parts  of  the  tra- 
vels which  bore  an  impress  of  perfect 
truth  and  might  be  confidently  believed. 
About  the  same  time,  he  was  incited, 
half  in  indignation,  half  in  wantonness, 
to  give  his  opinion  on  a  fantastic  dream 
concerning  tne  origin  of  the  Pyramids 
and  of  Pers^)olis  put  forth  by  Witt,  who 
maintained  that  they  had  been  wholly  mis- 
understood, and  were  works  of  nature. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790, 
he  had  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
letter  from  his  old  friend  Dr.  Russel, 
begging  of  him  his  ground  plan  of  the 
city  of  Aleppo  for  the  new  edition  he 
was  about  to  publish  of  his  description 
of  that  city.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  Niebuhr  did  not  refuse  it.  Dr. 
Russel  greatly  improved  upon  it  by  the 
addition  of  the  most  remarkable  ijuild- 
ings,  by  more  correct  drawiiuf  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  omission  ofthe  remain- 
der. Niebuhr*s  plans,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kahira,  which  is  as  perfect  as 
that  of  any  city  in  Europe,  are,  as  ho 
himself  has  observed,  to  be  considered 
complete  only  as  far  as  the  circumfer- 
ence, the  gates,  and  the  principal  build- 
ings are  concerned. 

Out  of  this  renewed  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Russel,  arose  one  with  Major 
Rennell,  who  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  Niebuhr's  uni>ublished  map  of  his 
route  through  Syria  and  Natolia,  with  a 
view  to  a  general  map  of  Asia  he  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  publish.  Niebuhr 
was  too  8;enerous  and  too  free  from  all 
petty  jeak>usy  to  hesitate  «  moment  in 
complying  with  this  request.  About  the 
same  time,  Marsden  showed  his  respect 
for  him  by  sending  him  his  history  of 
Sumatra. 
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After  the  oorreipondenoe  with  Reniidl 
had  lasted  some  time,  Niebuhr  tent  him  a 
few  of  his  lunar  calculations,  the  Tenficar 
tion  of  which  he  had  so  extraordinanW  at 
heart,  aixd  intreated  him  to  induce  Mas- 
kelyne  to  undertake  this  task :  this,  how- 
ever, was  not  attended  with  any  success. 

*'  I  must  here,**  adds  his  son,  V  depart 
from  chronological  order  to  speak  of  his 
correspondence  with  two  excellent  men 
of  letten,  which,  however,  if  I  mistake 
not,  took  place  some  years  later.  SiU 
vestre  de  Sacjr,  while  deciphering  the 
Pehlwi  inscriptions  at  Nakschi  Rustam, 
had  discovered  the  incomparable  accu- 
racy of  my  father*s  drawings  ;  and  he» 
who  always  entertained  the  highest 
reverence  for  the  author  of  that  masterly 
philolodcal  work,  ftdt  grateful  to  Pe  Sacy 
for  caUW  into  life  labours  whicn  were 
dead,  so  long  as  the  key  to  them  was 
wanting.  A  veiy  agreeable  conre' 
spondence  soon  arose  Mtween  two  men 
pf  science,  bound  to  each  other  by  such 
ties.  Silvestre  de  8acy  was  at  that  time 
employed  upon  the  comiule^  translation 
of  the  Bark  el  Jemen,  t.  c  the  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Jemen  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  he  had 
used  my  father^s  geooraphy  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Arabia  and  his  map  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Imaums,  and  had  found  the 
astonishing  result  that  ever^  place  men- 
tioned in  the  history,  excepting  only  two 
villages  in  Tehama,  were  laid  Sown  with 
perfect  accuracy.  So  far  as  the  map  was 
determined  byhis  actual  progress  throufffa 
the  country,  this  is  less  surfurising ;  the 
remarkable,  and  the  far  greater  part, 
is  thai  which  rests  on  the  connexion  be* 
tween  such  data  eonoeming  distance  and 
direction  as  he  could  collect.  Here  no- 
thing but  the  most  acute  judgment  and 
accurate  induction  oould  have  enabled 
him  to  decide  on  the  intemi^  evidence 
of  varying  testimonies,  and  to  give  to 
each  its  due  value. 

**  Oiit  of  this  correspondence  aflerwavdf 
arose  another,  which  was  also  extremely 
valuable  to  him— 4hat  with  the  learned, 
industrious  and  dear-sifted  geoffra- 
pher,  Barbier  du  Boca||^e.  He  applied 
to  mjjT  father  for  matenab  for  the  oon- 
gtruction  of  his  msqp  of  Natoliay  and 
received  both  astronomical  d^ermina- 
tion  of  places,  and  itineraries  which  my 
father  had  written  down  from  the  onu 
testimony  of  the  camel-drivers  of  the 
caravans.** 

In  November,  1702,  Niebuhr  was 
attacked  by  a  pleurisy  of  which  he  very 
nearly  died,  and  recovared  very  sk)wly. 


Fulneai  of  blood,  oeeaabmed  Iqr  the 
quiet  and  inactive  tife  he  had  led  ^r  aq 
Itian3r  vears,  was  the  caus^  of  very  se- 
vere illness  and  of  long  dwangeqient  of 
health.  The  following  vear  he  9pit 
blood.  He  was  not  absolutely  ill,  but 
his  spirits  were  extreme^  languid  and 
depressed:  he  complained  of  oppression 
on  the  chest,  and  indisposition  to  move. 
He  had  another  complaint  which  made 
him  very  anxious.  For  several  years  a 
sort  of  wart  or  wen  had  been  growing 
under  his  right  eye,  and  every  oceans 
resorted  to  had  only  inflamed  and  in- 
creased it  The  surgeon  whom  he  ppp- 
sulted  thought  it  alarming ;  the  more  so 
because  he  dared  not  venture  on  an  ex- 
tirpation. After  enduring  pain  and  anxie- 
ty for  some  years,  it  was  at  length  eur^d, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  sixty-sixth  year 
he  was  happily  restored  to  p^eot  health. 
An  accident  led  him  to  purchase  some 
moorland,  a  league  from  his  house, 
and  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  it 
It  revived  all  his  taste  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  earfy  life ;  he  laid  various 
schemes  of  agricultural  improvement, 
pursued  them  with  youthful  ardour,  and 
promised  himself  tihe  mo^  favourable 
results :  he  planted  trees,  cut  drains, 
and  bought  land  till  he  had  altogether 
a  very  considerable  estate.  The  conse- 
quences were  not  answerable  to  his 
hopes ;  a  great  deal  uf  money  was  los  J— 
if,  mdeed,.that  can  be  called  lost  which 
not  only  left  the  land  improved  and  pro- 
ductive, but  kngthened  and  enlivened 
his  remaining  day^. 

He  took  much  and  strong  exercise, 
went  to  his  furm  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
returning  with  unwearied  activity  to 
every  spot  where  anything  remained  to 
da  As  the  fields  m  that  part  of  the 
oountiy  are  divided  by  very  broad 
ditches,  he  made  use  of  a  leaping  pole, 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  hia 
youth.  He  had  grown  so  young  and  so 
robust,  that  he  jumped  over  a  ditch  ten 
feet  wide  in  his  seventieth  year.  His 
tKna  made  nMmy  things  interesting  to 
him  which  had  formerly  been  inditferenty 
and  his  peculiar  talent  for  observation 
and  investigation  found  animating  em- 
ployment luxl  food.  He  studied,  m  the 
greatest  detail,  the  sort  of  agriculture 
suited  to  the  marsh  and  heath  lands  of 
his  own  district  and  the  neighbouring 
ones  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  all 
the  long-forgotten  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  acquhred  in  his  youth 
from  personal  observation  revived  m  his 
mind.  *'Istill  hope,'*  says  his  son,  *'to  oh- 
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tm  pof  BOftion  of  a  feriet  of  leUerf  from 
him,  yrritten  in  the  year  1801,  in  which 
most  careful  inquiries,  he  replied  to  a 
lift  of  queries  I  addressed  to  him  op  the 
different  kinds  of  marsh-land,  tbe  under 
strata,  the  proportion  between  the  9f)e4 
and  tiie  produce  of  various  sorts  of 
grain,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  thfi 
old  valuation  of  the  land,  with  a  preci- 
sion and  copiousness  to  be  ^xp«cted 
only  in  repUes  to  the  interrogatories  of 
a  committee  of  the  British  Hou^  of 
Commons. 

•<  Still  later,  in  1809,  in  the  77th year 
of  his  age,  he  surprised  me  bv  a  qollee^ 
tion  of  notes  in  answer  to  the  inquiiy 
whether,  before  the  eidstence  of  tha 
marshes  along  the  whole  coast  of  Fries- 
land,  from  Jutland  to  the  Vlie,  ther^ 
had  been  moors  extending  behind  the 
Dunet  or  Denes,  which  are  nowifrash^ 
away ;  as  also,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  mean  height  of  the 
tide  were  always  the  same,  and  had  not, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  conti- 
nually gaining,  or  were  subject  to 
long  periods  of  gaining  and  losing. 
These  queries  were  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  from  Holland.  The 
focts  which  he  brought  together  in  repl^, 
gave  evidence  of  aU  his  peculiar  acut«- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  (^servation. 

"  These  occupi^ons  diverted  him  from 
dwelling  on  a  misfortune  which  ha4 
been  a  source  of  great  vexation  to  him 
for  some  years  befoxe  he  devoted  him- 
self to  them.  The  copperplate^  belong- 
ing to  the  works  whicn  had  appeared, 
as  well  as  those  executed  for  the  yf^ 
unpublished  volume,  wer«  deposited  i^ 
Copenhagen,  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
which  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  great 
fire  of  June,  1795.  AU  these  plates 
were  destroyed ;  and  with  them  perished 
all  desire,  all  heart,  for  the  completion 
of  the  unfinished  volume. 

"  An  opportunitv  did,  indeed,  shorty 
present  itself  for  the  publication  of  it^ 
contents,  though  not  m  Qermai^y.  In 
England  his  reputation  was  so  high, 
that  almost  every  body  who  heard  my 
name  accosted  me  with  cordial  inquiries 
for  my  father,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
his  works  was  so  widely  diffused  through 
the  medium  of  Heron^s  extracts,  tliat  I 
met  with  them  in  the  houses  of  several 
country  people,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
found  them  even  in  the  island  of  MulL 
VeiT  eager  inquiries  were  now  addressed 
to  him  from  that  countiy,  whether  he 
would  not  publish  the  deficient  volume 
there,  and  in  the  English  language.  Thii 


hi  declined,  partly  becaqse  he  anticipated 
more  difficulties  from  the  sending  over 
a  copy  of  the  manuscript  for  me  to 
tiranslate  than  really  existed ;  but  partly, 
also,  because  with  all  his  attachment  to 
England,  he  tliought  it  unbecoming 
ana  wrouff  to  suffer  the  conclusion  of 
a  work  which  might  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  Danish  government, 
to  whom  it  owed  its  very  existence,  to 
appear  in  any  other  country  than  Den- 
mark, or  in  any  other  language  than 
German.  At  subsequent  periods  the 
same  proposal  was  renewed  to  me,  first 
in  1802 ;  and  when  I  saw  that  all  hope 
of  his  giving  a  German  edition  was  at 
an  end,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he 
wa«  fiilly  satisfied  of  the  coirectnesa 
of  his  geographical  and  astronomical 
observimons,  1  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  send  me  the  MS.  and  to  permit  it  to 
be  translated.  My  intention  was  to 
aiHpend  to  it  a  translation  of  the  his- 
toid of  Zebid,  which  he  sent  to  Copen- 
h4^,  together  with  other  MSS.,  and 
which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  royal 
library  there.  It  contains  a  circum- 
stantial history  of  Yemen,  from  the 
time  of  its  separation  from  the  caliphat^ 
through  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages. 
I  also  intended  to  e^iptract  all  that  was 
not  botanical  from  Forskaal^s  cruelly 
nc^^te4  works,  and  to  annex  these, 
together  with  a  ^eral  xpap  of  Arabia. 
Mj(  father  persisted  in  his  refusal,  of 
which  he,  however,  afterwards  repented. 
Durii^the  campaign  in  East  I^russia, 
Lord  Hutchinson,  one  of  his  most  zea« 
lous  admirers,  made  the  same  proposal 
to  him  through  me,  and  offered  to  nego- 
tiate the  affair  on  the  most  advantagecus 
termst,  according  to  the  relations  gene- 
rallv  subsisting  in  Enjdand  between 
author  and  publisher,  fiut  at  that  time 
t  had  no  longer  the  pow^  of  making 
any  historical  additions  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Arabia;  the  i^ending  the  manu- 
scripts to  me,  even  after  the  peace  o| 
Tilsit,  was  very  doubtful;  and  the  con- 
veying the  translation  to  England, 
during  the  tyrannical  prohibition  of 
all  intercourse,  attended  with  great 
danger.** 

In  Zach*s  month\y  correspondence 
Niehuhr  found  some  remarks  and  criti- 
cisms on  Mayer's  system  of  longitudinal 
observations,  which  he  little  expected* 
having  scarcely  any  mes^is  of  observing 
the  developement  and  growth  of  science 
in  the  remote  comer  of  the  world  where 
he  lived.  Agreeably  surprised,  he 
immediate^  communicated  to  M.vQn 
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Zach  the  existence  of  his  own  obser- 
vations, the  earliest  which  had  been 
attempted  upon  the  system  in  question, 
and  offered  to  send  them  to  him.  The 
readers  of  Zach's  journal  know  how  this 
offer  was  received  by  M.  von  Zach  and 
M.  von  Biirg,  and  what  judgment  they 
pronounced  on  his  determination  of 
places,  after  they  had  been  calculated 
according  to  Biirg's  perfected  tables: 
this  treasure  of  the  geography  of  Asia  is 
now  on  record  in  the  above-mentioned 
correspondence. 

The  tranquillizing  assurance  that  he 
had  not  laboured  in  vain,  and  that  he 
was  at  length  understood  and  appreci- 
ated, was  a  balm  and  a  cordial  to  his 
old  age.  In  1802  he  was  further  gra- 
tified by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
lum  in  being  appointed^  foreign  meniber 
of  the  Institute  of  Prance ;  for  although 
his  native  dislike  to  that  country  had 
been  increased  by  the  tyrannical  domi- 
nation which  now  pressed  so  heavily  on 
the  continent,  he  nevertheless  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  .the  sciences  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself,  no  society  could 
then,  for  dignity  and  splendour,  be  com- 
pared' with  the  National  Institute. 

Another  agreeable  incident  which 
marked  this  period  was,  that  an  addi- 
tion to  his  salary,  proportioned  to  the 
general  rise  in  prices  since  his  residence 
in  Holstein,  was  made  by  the  voluntary 
favour  of  the  p»resent.King  of  Denmark, 
then  Crown  Prince.    From  the  time  this 

Srince  took  the  reins  of  government, 
Hebuhr  received  marks  of  mstinguished 
favour  from  him,  without  any  request 
or  application  on  his  part.  Although, 
perhaps,  he  owed  this  principally  to 
his  fame  as  a  traveller  and  a  man  of 
science,  he  had  deserved  it  no  less 
as  a  public  functionary.  The  busi- 
ness of  his  office,  which  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  collection  of  taxes  and  in  public 
accounts,  was  not  ind^d  very  ag[reeable 
to  him,  nor  suited  to  a  man  of  his  turn ; 
he  however  executed  it  with  unwearied 
diligence  and  fidelity.  The  mildness 
and  consideration  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  duty,  often  at  the  risk  or 
with  the  certain^  of  personal  loss,  at  a 
time  when  the  growing  burthen  of  the 
taxes  was  so  great  as  to  convert  the 
industrious  peasant  into  a  dilatory 
payer,  won  nim  the  gratitude  of  the 
people ;  while  the  exactness  and  extra- 
ordinaiy  intelligence  he  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  ensured  him 
the  respect  and  applause  of  the  govern- 
ment   Among  the  concerns  committed 


to  his  care  was  one  which  was  peeult- 
arly  attractive  to  him,  and  which  opened 
a  wide  field  for  improvement.  This  was 
the  superintendence  of  the  out-dikes. 
He  reflected  much  on  the  means  of  pro- 
moting and  accelerating  their  increase, 
especially  by  draining  the  pride  and 
sprante  (as  the  natives  call  the  small 
cnannels  which,  at  ebb-tide,  are  left 
flowing  through  the  bed  of  tiie  river), 
and  was  unremittingly  engaged  in  draw- 
ing up  notices  and  reports  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  approbation  and  money  ror 
the  prosecution  of  the  work,  the  cost 
of  which  could  be  but  slowly  re- 
placed. In  his  frequent  visits  to  these 
lands  he  was  led  particularly  to  ob- 
serve the  very  remarkable  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  successive  layers,  so  to 
speak,  of  vegetation,  growing  one  out  of 
another  on  the  gradually  increasing 
additions  to  the  soil ;  from  the  plants  of 
the  salsolcB  tribe  which  grow  in  the 
mud  deposited  by  the  ebb-tide,  to  the 
fine  grasses  of  the  mature  crust  or 
soiL  These  had  been  hitherto  unob- 
served, and  if  they  are  now  known  to 
naturalists,  it  is  probably  through  his 
repeated  descriptions  of  appearances 
which  had  been  noticed  only  by  the 
shepherds  and  husbandmen  of  these 
extensive  pastures. 

From  the  earliest  time  of  his  appomt- 
ment  to  his  office,  up  to  the  year  1802, 
the  duties  he  had  to  discharge  were 
neariy  unaltered;  from  that  time  they 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  neces- 
sitous state  of  the  public  finances  gave 
occasion  to  an  increase  of  the  public 
burdens.  The  first  of  the  many  fi^sh 
taxes  which  succeeded  were  the  land 
and  usufruct  taxes,  in  the  imposition  of 
which  the  old  registers  of  the  country 
were  entirely  disr^arded,  and  anew  valu« 
ation  became  necessary.  In  the  commis- 
sion appointed  for  the  district,  Niebuhr, 
from  his  official  knowledge  and  con- 
nections, and  from  his  personal  zeal, 
was  the  most  active,  indeed  almost  the 
only  working  member.  In  order  to 
appreciate  what  a  task  this  was,  we 
must  first  conceive  a  district  containing 
24,000  inhabitants,  all  agricultural ;  the 
whole  land  divided  into  small  owner- 
ships, which  were  smaller  m  proportion 
as  the  marsh  was  more  fertile.  Niebuhr 
revised  the  valuation  himself,  and  deli- 
berated and  decided  on  the  appeals.  In 
his  71st  and  72nd  years  ne  worked 
throu^  a  great  part  of  the  night,  nor 
did  his  indefatigable  zeal  relax  even 
when  his   sight  began  to  foiU     The 
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reader  will  remember  how  his  eyes  suf- 
fered from  drawing  at  Persepolis.  Thev 
aflerwards  sustained  a  sudden  and  still 
more  fatal  shock  from  his  n^ligence  in 
not  usin^  coloured  glass  during  a  solar 
observation.  Egypt  and  the  d^erts  had 
also  left  permanent  effects  upon  them. 
The  consequences  of  this  night-work 
were  irremediable  and  fatal.  In  a  short 
time  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read, 
and  for  writing  he  required  an  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  light,  and  even  then 
the  lines  were  often  run  into  one 
another.  This  blindness,  the  progress 
of  which  he  clearly  perceived  was  not 
to  be  arrested,  made  him  very  anxious, 
the  more,  as  it  threatened  to  compel  him 
to  resign  his  employment  This  he  was 
happily  enabled  to  avoid. 

His  wife,  after  many  years  suffering 
from  asthma,  which  ended  in  water  in 
the  chest,  died  in  December,  1807. 
His  daughter  and  her  widowed  sister, 
who  had  lived  with  her  for  twelve  years, 
freed  from  the  constant  care  her  illness 
had  demanded,  could  now  devote  them- 
selves whoUj^  to  rendering  him  the  assist- 
ance of  wmch  he  stocS  so  much  in 
need.  His  daughter  did  not  confine 
herself  to  administering  to  his  bodily 
wants  and  infumities,  she  did  that  part 
of  his  business  which  he  was  no  longer 
al^le  to  do.  This,  however,  was  not 
sufficient,  as  his  sight  became  worse 
and  worse,  and  what  he  wrote  with  the 
utmost  care  was  nearly  illegible. 

His  family  and  fiiends  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  best  rewards  of  his  honour- 
able and  useful  life,  that,  at  the  close  of 
it,  he  found  a  friend  who  undertook  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
all  the  devotion  and  attachment  of  a 
son.  Gloyer,  who  became  his  successor, 
took  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  statis- 
tics, to  which  we  owe  his  valuable  and 
instructive  fragments  on  India,  and  on 
the  state  of  taxation  in  that  country. 
He  was  introduced  to  Niebuhr,  who 
found  his  society  so  delightful,  thai  as 
he  was  not  engaged  in  any  employment, 
he  invited  lum  into  his  house  as  an 
assistant.  Gloyer  complied  with  his 
wishes,  and  the  government  acceded  to 
Niebuhr*s  request  that  his  friend  should 
be  officially  recognised  in  that  capacity. 
Gloyer  shared  the  labours  of  the  office; 
and  the  tranquillity  with  which  Niebuhr 
could  confide  the  execution  and  credit 
of  his  post  to  such  a  friend  and  such  a 
daughter  were  the  best  rewards  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  its 
duties.    He  felt  it  to  be  so.    He  did 


not,  however,  vnUidraw  his  mind  f^om 
his  business ;  he  had  kept  the  thread  of 
it  unbroken,  though  he  had  so  long 
been  blind;  everything  was  read  aloud 
to  him  and  discussed  with  him.  Gloyer's 
conversation  and  daily  intercourse  re- 
vived to  his  mind*s  eye  many  a  faded  or 
vanished  picture  of  the  east,  and  the 
books  which  this  invaluable  friend  read 
aloud  to  him,  and  the  circumstances  he 
related,  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
works  and  statements  of  more  recent 
travellers.  This  was  without  comparison 
the  highest  enjoyment  of  which  ne  was 
susceptible.  •'  When  I  related  to  him,'* 
says  his  son,  "  the  descriptions  of  any 
traveller  newly  returned  firom  the  east, 
or  gave  him  in  my  letters  any  accounts 
of  travels  not  known  on  the  continent, 
his  whole  being  seemed  reanimated, 
and  he  dictated  answers  which  showed 
that  his  mental  vision  was  vivkl  and 
powerfid  as  ever.  It  was  still  more  re- 
markable that  these  new  facts  imprinted 
themselves  on  his  mind  with  all  the 
depth  and  sharpness  with  which  objects 
are  stamped  on  a  youthful  memory, 
and  so  remained  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  combined  them  with  what 
he  had  himself  observed  and  experi- 
enced. 

"I was  deprived  of  the  happiness  of 
contributing  to  his  comfort  or  enjoy- 
ment by  any  other  means  than  such 
communications,  which  the  total  prohi- 
bition of  intercourse  between  England 
and  the  continent  daily  rendered  more 
rare  and  difficult  of  access. 

•*  Among  the  circumstances  which  con- 
tributed to  gladden  his  old  age  was  the 
constant  intercourse  he  enjoyed  with  a 
family  brought  up  in  Meldorf,  and  nearly 
related  to  him,  the  members  of  which 
were  like  children  and  grandchildren  to 
him.  His  firiendship  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  district  (Landespfennigmeister)^ 
Piehl,who,  in  the  management  of  the 
concerns  of  the  province,  exhibited  the 
rarest  combination  of  sagacity  and  apti- 
tude, and  whose  whole  Character  was 
the  perfect  model  of  the  citizen  of  a  re- 
public, became  more  close  and  intimate 
m  proportion  as  both  advanced  in  age. 
A  visit  from  this  excellent  friend  when 
he  returned  from  one  of  his  journeys 
into  the  country,  or  a  visit  to  his  house, 
where  evay  tmng  bespoke  his  active 
mind  and  beneficent  disposition,  were 
festivals.  Piehl  was  indeed  a  most  re- 
markable man  ;  a  history  of  his  life  and 
of  his  administration  of  the  finances  of 
the  province,  into  the  frightful  chaos  of 
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which  he  mtroduced  ordet ;  Actively  and 
prudently,  so  far  as  was  possible  to  hu- 
man efforts,  taking  advatitage  of  good 
times,  and  correcting  the  remaining  in- 
fluence of  bad  ones; — lightening  the 
terrible  pressure  on  the  people  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  property,  and  the 
offer  of  his  own  credit;— a  history  of 
this  noble  example  of  public  service,  for 
the  display  of  which  a  free  agricultural 
community  managing  its  own  aflPkirS 
affords  the  sole  field,  would  be  a  well- 
deserved  monument  to  his  honout ;  art 
edifying  and  instructive  docutnent  to  all 
placed  m  the  same  circumstances,  and  to 
all  who  enterfiin  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious doubts  as  to  the  blessings  of  a  free 
and  democratic  government 

"  These  various  mental  pleasures  and 
consolations  became  so  much  the  more 
necessary  from  his  iocreasinfr  bodily  in- 
firmities. He  was  of  a  phlegmatic, 
robust,  and  plethoric  constitution,  to 
which,  from  the  habit  of  many  years, 
bleeding  had  become  indispensable.  Un- 
fortunately, he  Conceived  the  idea  that 
his  great  age  rendered  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  this ;  nor  could  any  warnings 
or  remonstrances  induce  him  to  resort 
to  it  again,  tUl  at  length  attacks  of  dii- 
xiness,  sudden  deafness  and  spitting  of 
blood  showed  the  danger  to  be  imminent. 
TTiese  symptoms,  which  began  about  the 
time  of  his  wife's  death,  continued  to 
return  with  more  Or  less  violence  every 
spring  and  autumn;  till,  in  October, 
1813.  he  was  attacked  by  a  frightful 
bleeding  at  the  nose  which,  however,  his 
robust  temperament  enabled  him  to 
rise  above. 

*«  Sated,  though  not  disgusted,  with  life, 
he  frequently  in  the  course  of  this  year 
expressed  his  willmgness  to  rejoin  his 
wife,  whenever  God's  good  time  were ; 
yet  he.  wished  to  live  to  see  the  destinies 
of  the  world  decided,  and  once  again  to 
embrace  his  absent  children.  His  wishes 
were  granted,  though  he  was  first  com- 
pelled to  behold  an  invading  army  in 
Holstein.  The  distress  and  terror  which 
such  an  event  always  brings  in  its  train, 
did  not  overcome  his  joy  at  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe  and  the  glorious  triumphs 
of  Germany  and  her  allies 

"  The  camp  in  Ditmarschen,  on  the  side 
of  a  road,  w-hither  only  light  troops  were 
sent,  brought  upon  the  country  all  the 
terror  of  an  ungovemed  soldiery.  Mel- 
dorf  was  also  in  a  state  of  great  alarm 
from  a  troop  of  Mecklenbm^hers,  who 
were  used  by  a  rapacious  commissary 
as  means  of  extorting  contributions  by 


threats  bf  fire  and  pOlage.  To  protect 
Niebuhr  against  these  atrocities,  Colonel 
Von  Clausewitz,  then  of  the  German 
Legion,  and  now  chief  of  the  staff  of 
General  Cbunt  Gneisenau,  sent  him  a 
guard. 

"  One  of  the  symptoms  of  increasing 
infirmity  and  a  consequence  of  the  son 
of  attacks  already  mentioned,  was  a 
Weakness  in  one  leg,  which  occasioned 
him  many  faUs.  It  was,  however,  un- 
attended with  any  important  conse- 
quences till  an  unlucky  fall,  in  March* 
1814,  which  injured  his  right  thigh  and 
caused  a  permanent  lameness  in  it. 
From  that  tune  he  was  never  able  to  set 
nis  foot  to  the  ground;  nor  could  he 
move  without    assistance    or  without 

Sain  ;  he  could  only  t>e  removed  from 
is  bed  in  the  afternoon  on  a  wheeled 
chair.  He  clung  long  to  the  hope  of 
recovery ;  but  even  the  gradual  decline 
lind  exnnction  of  this  hope  could  not 
abate  his  truly  Saint-like  gentleness  and 
resignation.  Gratitude  to  Gloyer,  who 
helped  to  carry  and  move  him  about 
And  whose  solicitude  to  occupy  and 
amUse  him  was  unwearied  and  in- 
ventive ; — ^to  his  daughter,  who  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  him;— to  his  sister-in- 
law,  and  to  all  who  showed  him  any 
kindness,  rendered  him  happy  even  amid 
pain  and  infirmity. 

**  It  was  thus  we  found  him,"  says  his 
son,  "  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  his 
appearance  was  calculated  to  leave  a 
dielightful  picture  in  the  mind.  All  his 
features,  as  weU  as  his  extinguished 
eyes,  wore  the  expression  of  the  extreme 
and  exhausted  old  age  of  an  extraordi- 
narily robust  nature; — it  was  impossible 
to  behold  a  more  venerable  sight  So 
venerable  was  it,  that  a  Oosack  who 
entered,  an  unbidden  guest,  into  the 
chamber  where  he  sat  with  his  silver 
locks  uncovered,  was  so  struck  with  it, 
that  he  manifested  the  greatest  reve- 
rence for  him,  and  a  sincere  and  cordial 
interest  for  the  whole  household.  His 
Sweetness  of  temper  was  unalterable, 
though  he  often  expressed  his  desire  to 
go  to  his  final  home,  since  all  which  he 
had  desired  to  live  for  had  been  ac- 
complished. 

•'  A  numerous,  and  as  yet  unbroken, 
family  circle  was  assembled  around 
him,  and  every  day  in  which  he  was  not 
assailed  by  some  peculiar  indisposition, 
he  conversed  with  cheerfulness  and  cor- 
dial enjoyment  on  the  happy  change 
which  haa  taken  place  in  public  affairs. 
We  found  it  veiy  delightful  to  engage 
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him  in  continued  recitals  of  his  travels, 
whicli  he  now  related  with  peculiar  ful- 
ness and  vivacity.  In  this  manner  he 
once  spoke  much,  and  in  e;reat  detail,  of 
Persepolis,  and  described  the  walls  on 
which  he  had  found  the  inscriptions  and 
bas-reliefs,  exactly  as  one  would  describe 
those  of  a  building  visited  within  a  few 
davs,  and  familiarly  known.  We  could 
not  conceal  oiu*  astonishment.  He  re- 
plied, that  as  he  lav  in  bed,  all  visible 
objects  Shut  out,  the  pictures  of  what 
he  hadl)eheld  in  the  East  continually 
floated  l)efore  his  mind*s  eye,  so  that  it 
was  no  wonder  he  could  speak  of  them 
as  if  he  had  seen  them  yesterday.  With 
like  vividness  was  the  deep  intense  sky 
of  Asia,  with  its  brilliant  and  twinkling 
host  of  stars  which  he  had  so  often 
^ed  at  by  night,  or  its  lofty  vault  of 
blue  by  day,  reflected,  in  the  hours  of 
stillness  and  darkness,  on  his  inmost 
soul ; — and  this  was  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment In  the  beginning  of  winter  he 
had  another  bleetOng  at  the  nose,  so 
violent,  that  the  by-standers  expected 
his  death — but  this  also  he  withstood. 

*' About  the  end  of  April,!  8 1 5,  the  long 
existing  obstruction  in  his  chest  ^w 
much  worse ;  but  his  friendly  physician 
alleviated  the  symptoms  which  to  those 
around  him  appeared  rather  painful 
than  dangerous.  Towards  evening,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1815,  he  was  read  to 
as  usual,  and  asked  questions  which 
showed  perfect  apprehension  and  intel- 
ligence :  ne  then  sunk  into  a  slumber, 
and  departed  without  a  struggle.'* 

A  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  attended  his  body  to  the 
grave.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all,  that 
no  individual  had  ever  been  so  uni- 
versally r^etted.  The  funeral  was 
solemnized  with  all  the  honours  which 
respect  and  afl^ction  can  pay.  He  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighty- two. 

He  was  counsellor  of  state  of  Den- 
mark ;  knight  of  the  Dannel>rog,  of  the 
fourth  class;  secretary  (landschreiber) 
to  the  district  of  South  Ditmarschen ; 
member  of  the  society  of  sciences  of  Got- 
tin^n ;  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
societies ;  and  of  the  society  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  natural  science ;  and  fo« 
reien  member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  IVance. 

In  stature  he  was  rather  under  the 
middle  size,  of  a  very  robust  and  sturdy 
make  ;  up  to  his  fortieth  year,  thin,  but 
later  in  lue,  thick  set  and  fat  There  is 
only  one  engraving  of  him  extant, — a 
bad  copy  of  a  go<^  picture  painted  in 


his  youth.  11  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of 
the  Allgemeinen  DeuUehen  Bibliothek, 
Hb  person  and  carriage,  the  sturdy  look- 
ing head,  the  powerful  neck,  and  his 
wnolfe  gesture,  gfeve  him  a  completely 
orientafair.  When  seen  from  behind  in 
an  eastern  dress,  especially  when  walk- 
ing and  in  conversation,  gesticulating 
With  his  hands,  no  man  could  have  dis^ 
tinguished  hini  amohg  a  party  of  Arabs. 
I  have  often  been  struck  with  this  when 
1  have  looked  after  Moors  of  the  Bai*- 
bi^  states  in  the  streets.. 

He  was  extremely  frugal:  economy 
had  become  a  habit  with  him  in  early 
life.  As  a  peasaht  lad  he  drank  nothing 
but  water  and  milk ;  ahd  at  a  later  pe- 
riod hfe  deviated  from  this  simple  diet 
only  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of 
others,  with  which  he  every  where  made 
it  a  rule  to  conform,  and  he  then  drank 
an  extremely  small  quantity  of  wine. 
He  had  no  fiivourite  dishes  but  the 
peasant  fare  of  his  native  land. 

He  was,  and  remained  through  his 
whole  liffe,  a  true  and  germiiie  peasant ; 
with  all  the  virtues,  and  with  the  little 
failings,  of  the  class  from  which  he 
sprang.  He  was,  uncjuestionably,  some- 
what obstinate ;  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  reason  him  out  of  an  idea  he  had 
once  strongly  taken  up :  he  continually 
reverted  to  it.  Equally  strong  and  in- 
veterate were  his  prejudices  for  and 
against  men.  This  pertinacity,  however, 
it  was,  which  gave  him  strength  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  follow  the 
path  he  had  chosen,  through  every  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  His  moral  character 
was  spotless,  and  his  manners  extremely 
pure  and  severe.  In  every  circumstance 
and  relation  of  lif^  he  was  unpre- 
suming  and  disinterested. 

The  l)ent  of  his  mind  was  entirely 
for  the  observation  and  investigation  of 
sensible  objects:  abstraction  and  spe- 
culation were  foreign  to  his  genius, 
which  could  lay  hold  of  nothing  but  the 
concrete.  With  regard  to  books,  he  was 
most  rigorous  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statements  they  contained ;  that  form  of 
conveying  them  pleased  him  the  best 
which  was  the  simplest.  Poetry,  ex- 
cept Homer,  in  Voss's  translation, 
Grbethe*s  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and 
songs  for  music,  was  quite  uncongenial 
with  his  tastes.  Fielding  and  Smollett* s 
novels  he  loved ;  he  had  read  no  others. 
Architecture  interested  him ;  but  to  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  he  was 
indiflierent :  music  he  loved. 

He  lived  in  observation  and  percept 
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tion.  A  friend  of  his  own  age,  who 
took  a  short  journey  with  him  when 
both  were  advanced  in  life,  silently  re- 
marked, and  afterwards  related  with 
great  dcdight,  how  he  had  found  some- 
ming  to  observe  and  to  investigate  in 
every  field  and  every  village  they  passed 
through.  In  his  sixty-eighth  year  he 
visited  this  same  friend  in  nis  then  resi- 
dence, where  he  had  never  before  been. 
The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  let 
himself  out  at  the  house-door  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  before  break- 
fast had  wandered  through  and  around 
the  whole  town,  and  had  so  perfect  and 
exact  a  picture  of  it  in  his  mind,  that 
every  house  and  every  building  he  in- 
quired alx>ut  was  instantly  recognised 
and  named  from  his  description. 

This  exclusive  turn  of  his  mind  ren- 
dered him  indifferent  to  subjects  of 
mere  speculation.  He  advanced  to- 
wards the  unknown  re^ons  vnth  the 
full  tranquillity  of  a  conscience  "  void  of 
all  offence''  and  of  all  blemish.  He  re- 
lied for  the  protection  of  himself  and 
those  dear  to  him  on  that  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, of  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
own  life,  he  had  had  striking  experience. 
"  It  is  extraordinary,"  says  nis  son, 
"  that  this  man,  so  remarkably  devoid 
of  imagination,  so  exempt  from  illusion, 
waked  us  on  the  night  iti  wHibh  his  bro 
ther  died,  though  he  was  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  he  Snew  not  even  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  toki  us  that  his  brother  was 
dead.  What  had  appeared  to  him, 
waking  or  dreaming,  he  never  told  us." 

As  ne  had  conceived  a  very  high  and 


extensive  idea  of  the  duties  which  de» 
volved  upon  him  on  his  travels,  he  never 
lost  the  remembrance  of  the  designs  he 
had  relinquished,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  others,  or  in  consequence  of 
obstacles.  He  reproached  himself  for 
these  omissions  with  a  severity  which  we 
never  could  convince  him  was  exagge- 
rated and  unjust.  In  his  old  age,  u^se 
self-tormentings  assumed  a  character 
which  gave  us  great  pain.  Acknow- 
ledgments of  his  merits  by  coxnpetent 
and  experienced  judges,  such  as  lUiske, 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Rennell,  &c.  gave 
him  the  sincerest  pleasure :  to  external 
honours  or  homage  addressed  to  his 
vanity,  he  was  quite  inaccessible.  No- 
bility, which  was  offered  him  by  the 
minister  Guldberg,  he  refused.  The 
title  which  he  was  compelled  by  custom 
to  assume,  as  officer  of  engineers  in  the 
Danish  army,  led  a  relation  of  his  to 
ask  him,  *'  If  he  had  caused  himself  to 
be  ennobled  ?'' — "  No,"  replied  he,  "  I 
would  not  offer  my  family  such  an  af- 
front" 

He  founded,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
family,  a  more  enduring  nobility.  To  this 
time  no  traveller  returns,  from  the  east 
without  wonder  and  cratitude  towards 
such  an  instructor  and  g^ide,  the  first 
and  best  of  all.  describers  of  the  east. 
Not  one,  of  all  who  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed, has  equalled  him;  and  it  is 
yet  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  find 
a  successor,  who  will  complete  what  he 
has  left  unfinished  of  the  description  of 
Arabia,  and  worthily  occupy  a  place  by 
his  side. 
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WITH  SOMB  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OP 
ARCHITECTURE. 


*  AHCFriTXOTUBX  HAS  ITt  rOLITICAL  VSX,  PTTBLIO  BUILDIHOS  BBIKO  TRX  ORKAMINT  Of  A  OOVMTKT; 
IT  KHTABLI8HE8  A  NATION ;  DKAW8  PXOPLC  AND  COMMERCE;  MAKES  THE  PEOPLE  I.OVE  THEIB  NATIVE 
■COUNTBT,  WHICH  PAMION  18  THE  OBIOIN  OW  ALL  OBEAT  ACTIONS  IN  A  COMMONWEALTH. 

^  IT  AIMS  AT  ETERNITY  ;  AND  THERErORE  IS  THE  ONLT  THING  INCAPABLE  OP  MOOES  AND  FASHIONS  IN  ITS 
PRINCIPLES  (THE  ORDERS,)  WHICH  ARE  FOUNDED  UPON  THE  EZPERISNCE  OF  ALL  AGES,  PROMOTED  BY  TUB 
VAST  TREASURES  OF  ALL  THE  GREAT  M0NARCU8,  AND  SKILL  OF  THE  GREATEST  ARTISTS  AND  GEOMETRI- 
CIANS, EVERY  ONE  EMULATING  EACH  OTHER;  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THIS  KIND,  BEING  GBEATLY  EXPEN- 
SIVE AND  ERRORS  INCORRIGIBLE,  IB  THE  BEA80N  THAT  THE  PmiNCIPLEt  OF  ARCHITECTURE  ARE  NOW 
BATBIA  TKl  ITUDY  OFAWTIQUITY  THAN  FANCY.**— ^Tren. 


Chapter  L 

0/the  Origin  of  Architecture  and  the 
different  Styles,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  have  been  applied. 

Wb  shall  preface  the  account  of  the  life 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  name  is 
associated  witn  all  that  is  great  in  Eng- 
lish architecture,  with  a  few  gene- 
ral observations  on  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  which  will  in  some 
measure  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Treatise  on  that  subject  intended  to  be 
published. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  early 
architecture  of  Greece  was  indebted  to 
Egypt  for  some  of  its  rudiments ;  and  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  institute  the  most 
careless  comparison,  without  observing 
the  very  different  character  displayed 
in  the  earliest  specimens  of  Grecian 
art,  and  particularly  in  sculpture.  The 
causes  of  this  diversity  it  is  difficult 
now  to  define,  ^though  every  variety 
of  speculation  has  been  exhausted  on 
the  subject. 

In  all  the  advances  of  the  art,  the 
principles  of  the  early  attempts,  which 
had  their  origin  in  necessity,  appear  to 
have  been  constantly  adopted  in  the  im- 
provements of  the  succeeding  ages :  the 
dark  and  ponderous  buildings  of  the 
Egyptians  have  a  near  affinity  to  the  ca- 
verns of  their  ancestors ;  ana  the  orna- 
mental and  elegant  architecture  of 
Greece  Dears  striking  testimony  to  the 
early  use  of  the  timber  with  which  that 
country  abounded.  In  India  the  original 
employment  of  reed  and  bamboo  is  dis- 
covered in  the  lofty  and  slender  build- 
ings of  later  times ;  in  China  the  roofs 
are  always  constructed  in  imitation  of 


the  moveable  tents  of  the  aboriginal 
Tartars ;  and  the  same  observation  ap- 
phes  to  Turkish  and  Saracenic  build- 
ings. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Egyp- 
tian buildings  is,  that  none  of  the  speci- 
mens afford  much  evidence  of  variation, 
either  in  principle  or  in  the  constituent 
parts,  during  a  very  considerable  period 
of  time.  "Without  entertaining  great  ad- 
miration for  the  beauty,  the  grandeur, 
or  the  simplicity  of  Egyptian  structures, 
it  is  yet  impossible  to  contemplate  with- 
out wonder  those  immense  and  gloomy 
monuments  of  labour,  in  which,  inde- 
pendently of  situation  and  size,  a  very 
striking  effect  is  produced  by  the  pe- 
culiarity in  the  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  by  their  vast  groves 
of  columns,  obelisks,  and  colossal  sta- 
tues. 

The  external  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian style  is,  however,  in  a  great  degree 
simple  and  imposing ;  the  columns  and 
decorations  usually  are  internal,  con- 
trary to  the  Grecian  architecture,  in 
which  the  interior  of  the  temples  is 
comparatively  plain,  the  columns,  the 
statuary,  and  other  ornaments  being 
nearly  all  external.  This  may  be  traced, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  difference  of  the 
climate. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  Egyptian 
temples,  their  resemblance  to  the  an- 
cient buildings  of  India  is  peculiarly 
striking;  and  this  naturally  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  discussions  to  which 
the  early  progress  of  ancient  nations  in 
architecture  and  some  other  arts  has 
given  rise. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  arts  first 
practised  by  man  in  his  progress  from 
barbarism   to  civilisation,  afier  those 
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neeesstry  to  insure  his  subsistence  and 
clothing,  that  of  providing  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
must  have  been  the  earliest  cultivated. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  how 
soon  man  l)ecame  acquainted  with  the 
means  of  fabricating  cloth;  architec- 
ture and  weaving  are  amongst  the  first 
complicated  arts  practised  by  barbari- 
ans, and  were  even  at  an  early  period 
carried  to  considerable  perfection :  next 
to  the  care  of  necessaries,  the  love  of 
ornaments  arises  in  the  breast  of  a 
■avage ;  and  the  art  of  fetching  out  the 
brilliancy  of  the  precious  stones  and 
metals  is,  accordingly,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest which  are  noted  in  the  progress 
of  a  rude  people. 

Architecture,  weaving,  and  jewellery 
are  the  only  arts  for  which  the  Hindoos 
have  been  celebrated,  and  even  these, 
with  the  exception  of  weaving,  attained 
but  a  low  degree  of  perfection.  The 
ancient  buildings  of  Hindostan  have 
been  at  different  periods  the  subject  of 
wonder,  and  considered  as  evidencing  a 
high  civilisation  :  yet  there  are  produc- 
tions in  China  of  dimensions  and  im- 
portance vying  with  them.  "The  Mexi- 
cans, ignorant  of  iron,  cranes,  and  scaf- 
folds, with  neither  carts  nor  sledges,  and 
no  means  of  working  their  stonesbut  with 
flints,  or  of  polishing  them  but  by  rub- 
bing them  against  each  pther,  accom- 
plished works  which  in  magnitude  and 
symmetry  rival  any  of  which  Hindostan 
can  boast." 

The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  vast  as  are 
their  dimensions,  afford  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  the  rudeness  of  the  period  at 
which  they  were  reared.  The  sepul- 
chre of  Belus  at  Babylon,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  built  of  different  bodies  or 
stages  one  rising  above  another,  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  the  great  Temple  at 
Mexico,  as  is  noticed  by  Humooldt, 
who  also  observed  the  resemblance 
between  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
the  vast  Pyramids  the  remains  ot  which 
are  to  be  found  in  South  America. 
The  Palace  of  Montezuma  strongly  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Emperor  of  China ; 
and  Knox,  after  remarking  the  passion 
of  the  Cingalese  for  constructing  tem- 
ples and  monuments  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude in  honour  of  their  Gods,  Observes, 
"  as  if  they  had  been  bom  solely  to  hew 
rocks  and  great  stones,  and  lay  them  in 
heaps :"  "  the  unsophisticated  opinion,** 
remarks  Mr.  Mill,  "  of  a  sound  under- 
standing on  operations  which  the  affec- 
tation of  taste  and  antiquarian  credu^ 


lity  have  magnified  into  proofs  of  the 
highest  civilisation."* 

It  is  not  intended  to  lu-ge  any  ail- 
ments in  detail  as  to  the  common  origin 
of  the  buildings  of  India  and  the  Mo- 
nolithic (built  of  one  rock)  Temple  of 
Egypt,  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
Sepoys,  in  their  march  to  join  the  army 
of  Lord  Hutchinson,  conceived  they 
had  found  their  own  temples  in  the 
ruins  of  Dmdyra,  is  mentioned  by  Cap- 
tain Light  in  his  Travels,  and  so  con- 
vinced were  they  of  the  identity,  as 
actually  to  perform  their  devotions  in 
them. 

Monsieur  Legrand,  in  his  veiy  in- 
teresting Essay  on  Architecture,  at- 
taches much  higher  value  to  Egyptian 
architecture  than  it  deserves,  describing 
it  as  *'  noble,  severe,  and  imposing  in 
the  hij^hest  degree,  and  appearing  stiU 
to  resut  the  destroying  hand  of  time 
after  a  lapse  of  four  thousand  years  ;** 
and  he  tlunks  that  such  ideas  were  not 
generated  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  as 
has  been  often  imagined,  but  were  "  the 
firuits  of  a  long  continued  civilisation, 
great  knowledge,  and  a  tending  to  lasting 
&ory.'*  "  This  elevated  style,**  continue. » 
uie  author,  rising  with  his  subject, 
**  which  is  not  suffidently  understood,  de- 
serves to  be  profoundly  studied  in  all  its 
parts,  and  a^n  adopted  by  those  men 
whose  aim  is  to  astonish  the  present 
age,  and  to  ensure  the  admiration  of 
posterity."  That  Pyramids  will  be  again 
Duilt  for  the  admiration  of  the  present 
or  of  ftiture  ages  is  not  to  he  feared; 
and  it  may  be  doubted,  if  Monsieur  Le- 
grand will  by  his  eloquence  conjure 
up  a  hardy  spirit,  who  will  undertake 
the  task  of  handing  down  to  posterity, 
at  a  vast  expense,  the  dark  and  dreaiy 
monotony  of  the  £sna>tian  Temples,  at 
least  not  till  we  shfOf  be  again  reduced 
to  a  state  of  society  reseml)Ung  that 
in  which  they  Uved  who  commanded 
them  to  rise,  and  till  some  king  shall 
exist,  **  whose  power  being  unlimited, 
is  compelled  to  solace,  by  the  erection 
of  a  Pyramid,  the  satiety  of  dominion, 
and  tastelessness  of  pleasures,  and  the 
tediousness  of  declining  Hfe,  by  seeing 


•  Britiih  India^  ro\.  I.  p.  430.— Tke  chapter  of 
Mr.  Mill,  on  the  Arts  of  HindokUn,  ix  panic  ularlj 
interesting,  and  contains  a  vasst  variety  of  cnriout 
matter,  tending  to  »how  that  the  facts  UKuallx  ad- 
duced an  proofs  of  ihe  early  and  ooai(>lete  state  of 
civilisation  amongst  the  Caroatio  nations,  do  not 
establish  the  position  contended  for,  and  that  Hin- 
dostan had  not  in  fact  made  any  greater  progress  io 
the  arts  than  China,  Mexico,  or  other  Bfttkna  sCiU 
ooiwidered  ia  ft  state  cf  semi-UutMuifiB, 
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thousands  labovr  without  good,  and 
one  stone  for  no  purpose  laid  on 
another." 

In  considering  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  art,  its  real  importance  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind  is  a  Question 
which  naturally  occurs.  If  it  be  true 
that  what  are  termed  the  fine  arts  are 
of  the  importance  sometimes  ascribed 
to  them,  their  effects  on  the  welfare  of 
mankind  may  be  expected  to  increase 
in  proportion  as  they  advanced  towards 
peHection ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
eminent  writers,  that  they  have  not  yet 
reached  the  utmost  verge  of  excellence, 
and  that  we  have  still  much  to  hope  and 
to  attain.  To  determine,  however,  this 
point,  we  must  have  some  standard  ad- 
mitted to  be  just,  some  uncontrovertai 
principles  or  axioms  with  which  we  can 
institute  comparison,  or  by  which  we  can 
measure  our  progress  :  taste  is  too  in- 
definite for  the  purpose ;  it  is  claimed 
equally  by  persons  who  hold  the  most 
discordant  opinions  on  the  point,  and 
whose  repugnant  pretensions  rest  upon 
the  most  opposite  principles.  Being  in- 
capable 01  transmission  by  very  accu- 
rate rules  of  description,  in  practice 
taste  frequently  appears  a  term  con- 
vertible with  that  of  fancy. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  fine  arts,  the  case  is 
different  with  the  sciences.  In  them, 
scarcely  a  discovery  or  an  improvement 
is  suggested  but  it  becomes  converted  to 
the  use  of  mankind  :  they  leave  no  room 
for  conjecture  as  to  their  merits,  nor 
any  hesitation  as  to  their  advance.  The 
navigator,  manufacturer,  statesman,  and 
philosopher  concur  in  their  opinions  of 
their  progress  and  effect ;  and  our  ame- 
liorated condition  affords  the  best  tes- 
timony of  their  improvement.  What- 
ever may  be  the  comparative  import- 
ance of  the  results  flowing  from'  these 
different  branches  of  our  knowledge,  it 
is  plain  that  they  require  at  least  the 
same  general  circumstances  to  favour 
their  growth — exemption  firom  the  de- 
solation of  war,  opulence  to  furnish 
rewards,  and  leisure  to  permit  applica- 
tion: but,  above  all,  a  government 
should  exist,  in  which  the  preponderat-* 
ing  influence  of  the  people  forbids  that 
a  nation  should  be  subject  to  the  nar- 
row views  and  interests  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  appear  at  all  periods  to 
have  regulated  the  dominion  of  despo- 
tism. The  suspicion  natural  to  tyranny, 
and  the  dread  that  .light  or  information 
ihould  expose  its  defimnityy  makes  it 


fedingly  alive  to  the  dangers  Insulting 
from  all  freedom  of  inquiiy. 

It  is  impossible,  nevertheless,  to  con- 
sider the  unrivalled  excellence  which 
the  arts  attained  during  the  prosperity 
of  some  of  the  Italian  republics,  with- 
out being  convinced  of  the  prodi- 
gious efiects  sometimes  produced  on 
the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  by  an 
exemption  not  merely  from  the  re- 
straint of  absolute  authority,  but  even 
from  the  languor  and  tameness  often 
produced  by  very  regular  governments, 
though  m  effect  calculated  for  the  tran- 
jiuillity  and  comfort  of  a  people.  The 
internal  condition  of  these  states  was  a 
perpetual  struggle  of  faction  amongst 
the  citizens,  a  contest  for  power  and 
popularity  amongst  the  rich,  a  defective 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  a  doubt- 
ful state  of  private  morals.  The  same 
observations  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  applied  to  some  of  the  ancient  Greek 
republics; — and  yet  amidst  such  scenes 
were  reared  the  most  finished  monu- 
ments of  art,  precious  indeed,  but  pur- 
chased at  far  too  high  a  price,  if  the 
alternations  of  anarchy  and  misrule 
were  necessary  for  their  production. 

Architecture,  as  an  ornamental  sci- 
ence, may  be  simposed  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  art  of  design,  the  improvements 
in  each  depending  nearly  on  the  same 
vigour  of  imagination  and  general  re- 
finement of  taste ;  and  the  same  power- 
ftil  cause,  or  combination  of  causes, 
which  (in  Greece)  so  earlv  produced 
by  the  operations  of  gemus  such  a 
magical  effect  on  the  arts  of  design, 
exerted  a  similar  influence  on  the  state 
of  architecture.* 

Grecian  Architecture, 
From  the  contemplation  of  the  solemn 
grandemr  of  the  Egyptian  monuments 
we  proceed  to  the  Greek  temples,  whose 
character  is  so  different  Whilst  struck 
with  the  size  of  the  Egyptian  build- 
ings, we  feel  that  they  are  the  effect  of 
incessant  labour,  the  works  of  slaves, 
without  much  of  the  assistance  of  intel- 
lectual greatness,  and  that  their  import- 
ance arises  chiefly  from  their  extent.  It 
is  far  otherwise  with  the  works  of  Greece, 
where  ewery  line  is  expressive  of  the 
genius  and  imagination  of  the  author ; 
and,  though  ^eat  labour  must  have 
been  exerted  m  their  construction,  yet 
the  mind  is  relieved  from  all  sense  of 
pain  by  admiration  of  the  result. 

•  Introdwt,  to  Tnuu,  0/  ntrwiu^ 
83 
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The  Greeks  being  more  lively  in  their 
manners  than  the  Egyptians,  and  fonder 
of  external  show  and  processions,  their 
temples  exhibited  a  corresoonding 
chanty ;  the  front  was  adorned  with  a 
peristyle,  sometimes  double  and  even 
triple,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  remains 
in  Sicily,  Italy,  Syria,  &c. 

The  most  perfect  simplicity  of  form 
was  united  with  the  grandeur  produced 
by  the  rows  of  columns :  a  low  pediment 
crowned  the  facade  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  slanting  concealed  roof; 
and  the  buildings  were  large  and  grand 
without  partaking  of  the  colossal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Egyptian.  The  in- 
teriors were  unadorned,  although  at 
times  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
aculptiure  were  enshrined  in  them. 

The  simple  grandeur  of  the  Doric, 
bold  without  heaviness,  rich  without 
bein^  overloaded  with  ornament,  re- 
cording in  its  metopes  all  the  eloquence 
of  sculpture,  and  typical  at  once  of  the 
artless  manners  and  bold  deeds  of  the 
Greeks,  was  preferred  by  them  during 
the  best  ages,  to  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian, in  all  their  great  edifices.  The 
Doric  also  had  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  being  equally  adapted  to  great  and 
small  edifices ;  to  small,  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  divisions  and  members ; 
to  large,  by  its  bold  proportions  and 
the  massiveness  of  the  entablature. 

The  Romans  followed  the  Greeks 
in  the  form  of  their  temples,  but 
added  to  their  richness  by  the  new  and 
elegant  orders  with  which  they  deccMrated 
them;  they  frequently  substituted  a 
stylobate  (pedestal)  in  place  of  the 
steps  which  supported  the  Doric  columns 
forming  a  continuous  base,  and  preferred 
to  this  chaste  and  simple  order  the  ele- 

§ant  and  more  refined  Ionic  and  Corin- 
lian;  and  even  these  they  enriched 
to  profusion,  lengthening  the  pedi- 
ment, and  surrounding  it  by  triumphal 
cars  and  statues  of  terra  cotta  and  gilt 
bronze.  The  buildings  themselves  they 
surrounded  by  enclosures  and  colon- 
nades. 

The  Orders  of  Architecture  ana  Pro- 
portion, 

The  origin  of  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture is  a  subject  which  has  ^ven  rise 
to  much  fruitless  and  absurd  discussion. 
Every  member  of  the  different  orders, 
every  part  of  the  columns  and  the  en- 
tablatures, has  a  variety  of  origins 
assigned  to  it,  and  each  supported  by  a 
variety  of  advocates.    One  idea  wliich 


seems  to  have  been  very  ttoutly  maiti* 
tained,  is  the  analogy  U^tween  tne  pro- 
portions of  the  human  figure  and  tnose 
of  the  orders ;  and  so  far  is  this  idea 
carried  by  Michael  Angdo,  that  he  de- 
clares a  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  l)e 
indispensable  to  an  architect,  who  with- 
out it  must  l)e  necessarily  ignorant  of 
his  profession.  It  is  certain,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  membo-s  of  architec- 
ture have  a  reference  to  those  of  the 
human  body ;  and  he  who  does  not 
understand  the  human  figure,  and  par- 
ticularly anatomy,  can  know  nothing 
of  the  subject. 

The  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  Grecian 
orders  has  long  been  one  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  connoisseurs.  This  has  been* 
we  think,  completely  exposed  by 
Mr.  Alison  in  his  Eiioy  on  Tatte, 
The  true  cause  of  this  l)eauty  may  be 
reduced  to  the  propriety  or  fitness  of  the 
building  for  the  end  designed,  and  no- 
thing further :  as,  in  plain  buildings, 
and  without  any  view  to  ornament,  if 
the  walls  are  of  such  a  height  as  with 
our  previous  experience  seems  sufficient 
for  their  own  stability,  and  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  weight  which  is  imposed  on 
them,  we  consider  the  house  to  be 
rightly  proportioned ;  whilst  if  the  walls 
are  so  lar^  as  to  appear  insecure,  or  the 
roof  so  high  as  to  seem  too  heavy  for  its 
support,,the  notion  of  ill  proportion  im- 
mediately occurs.  This  fitness,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accurately  measured, 
and,  accordingly,  no  proportions  are 
defined,  and  the  general  conclusions 
we  have  formed  are  our  only  guides. 

But  in  what  are  termed  the  Orders  of 
Architecture  this  is  otiierwise,  and  the 
proportions  have  been  absolutely  de- 
termined. They  are  five :  the  Tuscan, 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite, The  first  and  last,  however, 
are  generally  injected.  In  considering 
the  orders,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  proportion,  not  the  ornament, 
constitutes  tne  order.  Every  order  con- 
sists of  three  great  divisions :  the  base, 
the  column,  and  the  entablature,  or  that 
part  which  is  placed  inmiediately  above 
the  capital  of  the  column ;  and  the  ^- 
veming  proportions  relate  to  this  divi- 
sion, the  whole  in  fact  composing  a  wall, 
or  what  in  common  buildings  would  be 
the  wall.  Though  the  wall  derives  its 
proportion  in  an  order,  from  the  intention 
of  supporting  the  roof,  yet  it  is  complete 
without  the  roof;  and  when  there  is 
one,  it  is  generally  so  contrived  as  not  to 
appear :  the  weight  which  is^  or  appears 
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to  be  supported,  being  the  entablature: 
the  fitness,  therefore,  here,  consists  in 
its  appearing  adequate  to  the  support  of 
the  entablature : — "  and  the  apoearance 
of  these  proportions,**  observes  Mr.  Ali- 
son, '*  seems  to  lead  us  to  this  conclusion. 
Thus  in  the  Tuscan,  where  the  entabla- 
ture is  heavier  than  in  the  rest,  the 
column  and  base  are  proportionably 
stronjE^r ;  while  in  the  Corinthian,  where 
the  entablature  is  lightest,  the  column 
and  base  are  proportionably  slighter: 
this  position  is  confirmed  by  the  gene- 
ral use  of  the  term  proportion  in  its 
general  acceptation,  which  implies  fit- 
ness to  the  end  designed:  heaviness 
and  slightness  are  the  terms  more  ge- 
nerally used  to  express  a  deviation  on 
either  side  from  the  proper  relation ; 
both  obviously  including  tlie  considera- 
tion of  support,  and  expressing  the 
want  of  proportion.  If  our  perception 
of  the  beauty  of  proportion  were  in 
such  cases  altogether  independent  of 
any  such  considerations,  these  cir- 
cumstances in  language  could  not  pos- 
sibly take  place;  and  it  would  be  as 
possible  to  explain  the  nature  and  beauty 
of  proportion  by  terms  expressive  of 
sound  or  colour,  as  by  terms  express- 
ive of  fitness  or  propriety. 

"  That  there  is  no  absolute  beauty  in 
the  proportions  of  the  orders,  indepen- 
dent of  that  arising  from  fitness,  is  ob- 
vious. Mankind,  however,  soon  acquire 
ideas  of  bulk  and  support;  and  the  feel- 
ings of  persons  in  genera^  on  viewing  the 
proportions  of  an  order,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  satisfaction  than  de- 
light :  that  which  creates  the  delight,  is 
the  magnificence,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
costliness,  which  such  buildings  usually 
display.  This  is  well  illustrated  b^  con- 
ceiving the  entablature  as  the  weight  to 
be  supported ;  and,  of  course,  a  certain 
form  and  size  in  the  column  is  de- 
manded for  this ;  and  in  the  base, 
for  the  support  of  both.  A  plain  stone, 
for  instance,  set  upon  its  end,  has  no 
proportion  further  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stability ;  if  it  appears  firm,  it 
has  all  the  proportions  we  desire,  and 
its  form  may  be  varied  in  a  thousand 
ways,  without  interfering  with  our  sense 
of  its  proportion.  Place  a  column,  or 
any  other  weight,  on  this  stone,  imme- 
diately another  proportion  is  demanded, 
namely,  .that  which  is  the  proportion 
adapted  to  support  this  weight ;  though 
the  form  supported  has  no  proportion 
frirther  than  that  which  is  necessary  for 
its  stability,  or  for  continuing  in  its 


situation.  Above  this,  again,  place  an 
additional  body,  and  immediately  the 
intermediate  one  demands  a  new  pro- 
portion ;  viz,  a  proportion  suited  to  the 
weight  it  supports ;  and  the  first  part, 
or  the  base,  demands  also  another  pro- 
portion in  consideration  of  the  addi- 
tional weight  which  is  thus  imposed 
upon  it»  On  this  supposition,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  consideration  of  fitness 
alone  leads  us  to  expect  a  certain  pro- 
portion in  each  of  these  parts,  and  the 
parts  are  pleasing  or  beautiful  just  as 
they  answer  this  demand.** 

Mr.  Alison,  however,  admits,  that  the 
mere  consideration  of  fitness  is  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  pleasure  so  uni- 
versally derived  from  the  established  or- 
ders, which  have  been  so  long  adhered  to 
without  any  attempt  at  deviation.  This 
is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  other  feelings 
unconnected  with  proportion,  arising 
from  the  ornaments,  the  materials,  and 
the  size;  and  more  particularly  from 
the  associations  which  arise  on  a  con- 
templation of  the  Grecian  orders  ;  al- 
though we  are  inclined  to  attribute  our 
admiration  to  the  style  of  the  architec- 
ture alone. 

One  of  the  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  these  positions,  is  the 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  no 
intrinsic  beauty  in  the  proportions  of 
the  orders,  yet  they  have,  for  a  long 
period,  been  adopted  without  any  attempt 
at  alteration,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  intrinsically  beauti- 
ful. But  the  feelings  and  motives  which 
would  in  most  other  objects  of  art 
lead  to  a  variation,  do  not  exist  with 
respect  to  architecture.  Of  all  the  fine 
arts,  architecture  is  the  most  costly ; 
and  the  wealth  even  of  nations  is  equal 
only  to  slow  and  infrequent  produc- 
tions. The  value  of  such  objects  is 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  indepen- 
dent of  fashion  ;  the  invention  of  men 
is  little  exerted  to  give  an  additional 
value  to  subjects,  which  in  them- 
selves are  valuable ;  and  the  art  itself, 
after  having  wrived  at  a  certain  neces- 
sary degree  of  perfection,  remains  in  a 
^eat  measure  stationary,  both  from  the 
mfi^quency  of  cases  in  which  invention 
can  be  employed,  and  the  little  demand 
tliere  is  for  its  exercise. 

In  addition  to  the  costliness  of  the 
production,  we  must  consider  its  du- 
rability; since  it  is  only  those  pro- 
ductions of  which  the  materials  are 
perishable,  and  require  often  to  be 
renewed,  that  are  subjected  to  theiQ* 
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Suenee  of  Yarieiy.  "Die  works  of  archi- 
teeture  are  deftijepied  to  last,  and  do 
last  for  oenturies  :  the  life  of  man 
is  of  far  less  duration  than  such  pro- 
ductions ;  and  the  present  perioa  of 
the  world,  though  old  with  respect  to 
tiiose  arts  which  are  employed  upon 
perishable  subjects,  may  be  considered 
as  yet  young  in  relation  to  an  art  which 
is  employed  upon  such  durable  mate- 
rials as  those  of  architecture.  Cen- 
turies must  dapse  before  works  of  this 
class  demand  to  be  renewed.  The 
sacredness  of  antiquity  is  acr^uired  in 
the  mean  time,  and  a  new  motive  given 
,  for  the  preservation  of  similar  forms* — 
We  have  considered  Mr.  Alison's  posi- 
tions so  true,  and  so  important  to  the 
due  conskleration  of  the  subject  of  the 
orders,  that  it  has  been  neoessaiy  to 
give  them  at  length. 

In  observing  on  the  nature  and  effect 
of  Grecian  architecture,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  a  singular  position  of 
the  learned  writer  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  translation,  of  Vitruvius,  (Lord 
Aberdeen,)  namely,  that  the  ancients 
never  possessed  any  knowledge  or 
perception  of  those  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal objects  which  are  caUed  pic- 
turesque. The  admirable  portions  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  the  approach 
(on  the  angle)  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Oljonpius  at  Athens  and  Simiumt 
and  many  other  examples,  ma]^,  we 
think,  be  quoted  as  ample  testimony 
that  the  ancients  possessed  a  fine  and 
just  sentiment  for  the  picturesque  posi- 
tion and  effect  of  these  monuments, 
although  they  practised  landscape  paint- 
ing very  little,  and  the  illusion  of  per- 
spective was  not  much  used  by  them  in 
their  compositions.  The  villa  of  Pliny, 
so  el^ant  and  so  interesting  in  the  de- 
scription, and  which  has  been  considered 
as  a  proof  of  the  opinion  we  have  ad- 
vanced, is  viewed  by  the  writer  above 
noticed  as  not  in  truth  affording  any 
grounds  for  such  an  opinion:  and  he 
suggests,  that  if  any  external  irre^arity 
may  be  considered  to  have  existed,  it 
must  have  been  purely  accidental,  and 
only  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  arrangement  of  the  interior 
apartments,  and  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  any  general  or   preconceived 


.vith  regard,  however,  to  the  private 
houses  of  the  ancients  in  cities,  there 
are  but  very  few  instances  of  much  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  exterior  archi- 
tectural design ;  and  they  were  of  slight 


construction.  Those  of  Pompeii,  tm 
well  as  those  designed  in  the  various 
paintings  found  on  the  walls  of  that 
city,  seem  to  prove  that  exteriw  archi- 
tecture was  not  an  object,  and  was 
ffenerally  sacrificed  to  that  of  the 
mterior.  The  habits  of  domestic  pri- 
vacy of  a  people  which  required  that 
the  apartments  should  receive  light  and 
air  only  firom  an  interior  court  or 
atrium,  and  the  dimate  which  made 
such  a  court  desirable  on  account  of  its 
coolness,  induced  them  to  lavish  the 
graces  and  expense  of  their  architecture 
on  the  interior  rather  than  the  exterior  of 
their  houses.  Julius  Csssar  obtained  a 
special  decree  to  enable  him  to  adorn  the 
firont  of  his  house  with  a  pediment :  and 
Gibbon  observes,  that  in  the  common- 
wealths of  Athens  and  Rome  the  modes 
and  simpUcity  of  private  houses  an- 
nounced the  equal  condition  of  freemen, 
whilst  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
repres^ited  in  the  majestic  ^ifices  de- 
signed to  the  public  use;  every  part 
of  the  empire  was  fitted  with  ample 
theatres,  temples,  porticoes,  triumphal 
arches,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  all  vari- 
ously conducive  to  the  health,  the  devo- 
tion, and  the  pleasures  of  the  meanest 
subject. 

ChiMe  Architecture. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  on  the 
different  styles,  the  €k>thio  has  been 
omitted.  Whatever  may  be  its  beau- 
ties>  and  whatever  may  be  the  feelings 
of  admiration  arising  from  associa- 
tion, there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  style  is  but  little  adapted  to  utility ; 
and  the  expense  of  producing  what 
noight  be  considered  as  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  this  tnnnch  of  the  art, 
would  alone  in  these  days,  in  a  great 
degree,  preclude  its  revival*  The  style 
termed  Gothic,  (concerning  the  origin 
of  which  we  shall  not  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  discussions,)  pobably  took  its  rise 
in  the  East ;  this  hypothesis  has  been 
the  most  successfully  supported  by 
the  ikct  of  its  appearing  nearly  at 
once  throughout  Christendom,  and  at 
a  time  when  all  the  different  states 
of  £urope  were  attracted  to  the  East 
by  the  Crusades;  and  it  seems  that 
the  Goths  had  no  share  in  the 
invention  of  the  style  which  now 
bears  their  name,  it  bdng,  in  fact,  a 
term  of  vituperation  used  by  those  who 
had  introduced  the  restored  Grecian. 
In  Italy  the  term  had  its  origin  with 
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fhe  school  of  Pa]l«dio,  and  in  England 
with  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren.* 

Roman  Architecture. 

The  zenith  of  Roman  arohiteeture 
was  under  the  auspices  of  Vespasian 
and  his  immediate  successors,  who  com* 
pleted  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  the 
Coliseum:  upon  the  establishment  of 
Cliristianity,  external  magnificence  was 
sacrificed  to  internal  decoration;  and 
the  oblong  sc|uare,  the  ground  pkui  pe- 
culiar to  ancient  temples,  simple  in  the 
interior  but  magnificent  in  the  external 
view,  was  gradimlljr  changed,  as  wiU  be 
hereafter  noticed,  into  the  Greek  and 
Latin  cross,  which  are  less  favourable 
to  beauty. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  about  the 
time  of  Leo  X.  that  architects  were  en- 
couraged to  apply  to  the  Mitique  models, 
and  to  measure  thekr  proportions,  that 
the  orders  might  be  designed  with  pre- 
cision. With  Bramante,  Sangallo,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  the  elegance  of  the 
Grecian  and  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
architecture  was  revived,  and  St.  Peter's 
was  commenced.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  period  of  the  revival  of  architect 
ture  in  Europe.  After  that,  Rome  be- 
came the  grand  school  for  architects ; 
and  they  in  general  were  content  to  form 
their  taste,  not  as  the  great  authors  of 
the  revival  had,  from  works  of  antiquity, 
but  fi-om  the  new  works  which  were 
then  rising.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  time  of  Palladio  that  all  the  ele- 
gance and  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
buildings  were  rendered  applicable  to 
the  priMstical  purposes  of  domestic  U8e« 

The  different  Epochs. 

On  reviewing  the  progress  of  attshi- 
teeture,  we  find  it  marked  by  distinct 
epochs,  which  wiB,  perhaps,  admit  of 
the  following  distribution.  The  A$9tf' 
riant  of  which,  however,  we  have  too 
defiikte  knowledge,  except  its  mention 
in  scripture. — ^The  Egyptian  almost 
eoevsd  with  the  Syrian,  m  which,  how- 
ever, a  distinct  style  was  adopted, 
marked  by  the  building  of  Thebes,  Den- 
djrra,  ana  the  other  principal  monu- 
ments of  Egypt — ^The  Grecumy  (about 
the    7th   to  the  3rd   century    before 

*  This  obseryation  doe*  not  of  course  applj  to  the 
S«xon  or  Nonran  style  with  the  eirenlar  imtead  of 
the  pointed  ttyle^  which  wa*  probably  borrowed  £ron 
the  Roman  nd  Brsaatine  sebooU,  aad  hence  not 
irly  tfrmed  XoMMdffM. 


Christ,)  when  the  principa]  temples, 
including  the  Parthenon,  the  temples 
of  Psestum,  -^^a,  Corinth,  &c.  were 
eonstructed.  —  The  Roman,  in  which 
the  ^eat  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  other 
public  works  were  built,  and  in  which 
the  arch  was  brought  into  more  efficient 
use,  and  ^ve  rise  to  novel  and  infinite 
combinahons  and  improvements  in  the 
art  of  building :  the  time  of  Hadrian 
mav  be  fixed  as  the  best  period  of  this 
style. — ^The  ^nt  Christian  era,  (Justi- 
nian,) in  which  the  multiplied  dome  or 
cupola  first  came  into  general  use ;  and 
this  is  important,  as  it  was  adopt^  for 
two  reasons  —to  accommodate  the  large 
Christian  eongreeations,  and  to  distin- 
guish their  churches  from  the  heathen 
temples,  which  the  Iconoclasts  held  in 
detestation*  —  The  Saracenic,  which, 
without  the  colossal  materials  and 
mechanical  means  used  b^  the  Romans, 
first  gave  the  idea  of  raising  immense 
structures  by  smaller  means.  —  And 
lastly,  the  Cathedral  or  second  Chris- 
tian era  (thirteenth  century)  is  re- 
markable for  the  vast  sacred  edifices 
which  were  erected  throughout  Eu- 
rope, all  partaking  of  the  same  general 
character. 

It  was  during  these  several  eras  that 
the  different  great  improvements  were 
effected.  As,  in  the  Assvrian,  the  inven- 
tion and  completion  of  the  brick. — In  the 
Egyptian,  the  working  of  granite  and 
maroles,  and  the  use  of  them  on  an  ex- 
tended scale. — In  iheOrecian,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  proportion  or  fit- 
ness supplying  the  place  of  vastness  and 
ponderous  mass. — In  the  Roman,  the 
arch,  forming  in  fact  the  basis  of  the 
science,  and  admitting  of  the  extension 
and  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  ar- 
chitecture to  works  which  the  Greeks 
could  not  have  executed — In  the  Jlrst 
Christian  era,  the  dome  perfected. — 
And  in  the  second  or  Gothic,  the  point- 
ed arch  introduced,  by  which  addi- 
tional lightness  and  strength  were  at- 
tained.— ^These  eras  were  dependent 
on  the  great  religious  changes  in  the 
history  of  Europe;  were  respectively 
marked  by  a  different  manner  of  con- 
struction; and  (though  separated  by 
considerable  intervals)  formed  the  types 
for  the  productions  during  the  interme* 
diate  periods. 

Of  Architecture  in  England 
The  first  appearance  of  the  Italian 
school  in  England  l>egan  with  Holbein, 
(Hen.  8.)  who  was  established  here  undef 
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royal  patronao:e,  and  ^ned  sufficient  in- 
fluence for  a  partial  introduction  of  the 
architecture  which  had  begun  to  revive 
in  Italy.  The  first  house  purely  Italian 
IS  stated*  by  Mr.  Dallaway,  to  have  been 
built  by  Sir  Horatio  Palavicini;  and 
although  many  magnificent  houses  were 
built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  had 
lost  all  the  beauty  of  the  Gothic,  with- 
out deriving  any  improvement  from  the 
dawning  taste  for  the  revived  style.  The 
ornaments,  both  within  and  without, 
were  cumbrous,  and  equally  void  of 
grace  and  propriety: — nothmg  could 
exceed  the  neaviness  of  the  cornices 
and  ceilings  •  wrought  into  compart- 
ments, or  the  awkward  intersection  of 
the  passages  ;  the  hall  retained  nothing 
of  tne  Grothic  character,  excepting  its 
size  and  large  bay  window,  and  instead 
of  battlements  and  pinnacles,  the  para- 
pet was  broken  into  numerous  high 
misshapen  pediments.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  the 
beginning  of  Charleses  taste  in  architec- 
ture made  a  bold  step  from  Italy  to 
England  at  once,  scarcely  resting  a 
moment  to  visit  France  by  the  way. 

From  the  most  profound  ignorance  in 
architecture,  Inigo  Jones  (who  had  been 
sent  to  Italy  either  by  Lord  Pembroke 
or  Lord  Arundel)  started  up  a  prodi^ 
of  art,  vying  in  some  degree  with  his 
master,  Pidladio.  The  Banqueting- 
house  at  Whitehall,  and  the  Church 
of  St  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  are  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  his  claim  to  be  considered 
the  founder  of  this  style  in  England. 
But  the  civil  wars  put  a  stop  to  the 
course  so  happily  begun.  Wren,  the 
next  genius,  arose  to  kindle  afresh  the 
love  for  that  art  which  had  been  so 
long  neglected.  What  had  been  begun 
by  Jones  was  ftilly  accomplished  by 
Wren  ;  and  the  period  of  our  greatest 
architectural  emmence  was  not  far  dis* 
tant 

Chapter  II. 

WrerCi  Birth,  Education,  and  early 

Studies, 
Christophbr  Wrkn  was  bom  at  East 
Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire,  the  rectory  of  his 
father.  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Dean  of 
Windsor,  on  the  20th  day  of  October, 
1632.  His  father  was  a  learned  divine, 
descended  from  an  ancient  English 
famUy  of  Danish  origin,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert 
Cox,  of  Fonthill,  m  the  county  of  Wilts. 
Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  his  uncle,  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Hereford,  Norwich, 


and  Ely,  was  a  person  emment  in  the 
ecclesiakical  history  of  England ;  who^ 
having  devoted  himself  to  the  nwal 
cause,  was  impeached  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1641,  shortly 
after  the  impeachment  of  Archbishop 
Laud;  but  ne  was  never  brought  to 
trial,  though  he  suffered  a  protracted 
imprisonment  of  nearly  twenty  years :  an 
injustice  not  singular  m  those  troublous 
times.  The  Parentalia,  a  work  we  shall 
afterwards  notice,  contains  a  somewhat 
laboured  defence  of  the  bishop,  meant 
to  have  been  used  had  he  been  put  on 
his  trial  Right  or  wrong,  he  adhered 
firmly  and  unchangingly  to  the  cause  he 
had  espoused,  and  to  the  memory  of  his 
royal  master ;  and  Cromwell,  who  often 
met  Christopher  (the  subject  of  this 
memoir,)  at  his  son-in-law  Clavpole*s 
sent  a  message  to  the  uncle,  (t^  the 
nephew,)  that  ne  might  come  out  of  the 
Tower  if  he  pleased;  but  the  bishop 
utterly  refused,  disdaining  the  terms 
proposed  for  his  enlargement ;  which 
were,  as  he  conceived,  a  mean  acknow- 
ledgment of  Cromwell*s  favour  and 
submission  to  his  tyranny;  determin- 
ing, as  he  expresses  it,  to  tarry  the 
Lord's  lebure,  and  owe  his  deliver- 
ance to  him  only.  Whether  Cromwell 
was  informed  of  the  terms  with  which 
his  offers  were  rejected,  is  not  known  ; 
but  if  he  was,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  altered  for  the  worse  Uie  situation 
of  the  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Royalty. 
The  bishop,  however,  was  mainly  tinc- 
tured with  the  feelings  of  the  times: 
he  was  conspicuous  for  his  cruel 
persecution  or  the  dissenters  within 
his  diocese;  and  he  is  represented  as 
proceeding  passionately  against  the 
Walloon  manufacturers,  who  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.  transplanted  them- 
selves into  England  and  had  their 
privileges  enlarged,  and  were  xauch 
encouraged  by  Elizabeth.  He  also 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
virulent  party  squib,  called  **  A  nest  of 
perfidious  vipers  in  the  parliament  of 
black  saints.'*  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  his  zeal  for  his  own 
party  carried  him  beyond  reason, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  severe  animad- 
versions of  his  enemies. — ^He  had 
four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  eminent 
in  their  day  ;  one  being,  at  the  Resto- 
ration, Secretary  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
afterwards  to  James,  Duke  of  York; 
one  was  knighted,  and  the  other  two 
returned  to  Parliament 
Dr.  Wren,  tbe  &ther  of  Sir  Chris* 
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topher,  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors' 
School ;  he  became  afellowof  St.  John's, 
Oxford,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles 
I.,  and  was  ultimately  installed  Dean  of 
Windsor,  and  made  RejEcistrar  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter.  His  tastes  and  his 
habits  led  him  to  associate  with  all  the 
learned  of  the  age ;  and  he  possessed 
himself  considerfl3>le  attainments  both  in 
science  and  literature :  he  had  turned  his 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  that  art, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  his  son  was  after- 
wards to  become  so  eminent ;  and  it  ap- 
pears,lrom  an  estimate  made  by  him,  and 
preserved  in  the  State  Papers,  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  court  rejecting  a 
building  to  be  erected  for  the  Queen  of 
Charles  I. 

Wren  was  one  of  those  whose  future 
eminence  was  early  foreseen ;  and 
whose  riper  years  redeemed  the  promise 
of  youth.  Like  his  great  contemporary 
Pascal,  his  genius  early  displayed  itsell 
But  though  alike  in  talents,  their  fates 
were  dissimilar.  The  ^nius  and  acquire- 
ments of  Wren  laid  the  groundwork  of 
his  happiness  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  whilst  in  Pascal  the  acuteness  of 
his  intellect,  and  his  acquirements,  seem 
but  to  have  aggravated  his  misery,  and 
to  have  hurried  him  to  an  early  grave. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  an  invention 
by  Wren  of  some  new  astronomical 
instrument  is  recorded,  the  account 
of  which  is  dedicated  by  him  to  his 
father,  in  a  Latin  epistle.  This  essay 
was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  kind. 
His  infancy  and  youth  were  marked 
by  a  peculiarly  delicate  state  of  health ; 
he  received  his  early  education  at 
home  under  his  father,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  was  sent  to  Wadham  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  his  attainments  procured  him  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  the  most 
eminent  persons,  amongst  whom  were 
the  ingemous  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  the 
celebrated  Oughtred,  who  in  the  preface 
to  his  Clavis  Mathematica  mentions 
Wren  as  having  attained,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  such  a  knowledge  in  mathema- 
tics and  other  branches  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, as  gave  promise  of  future  emi- 
nence.— ^Wi&ns  also  introduced  him  to 
IVince  Charles,  Elector  Palatine,  as 
a  prodigy. 

As  eaSuy  as  the  year  1 645,  Dr.  Willis, 
an  eminent  mathematician,  formed  a 
sort  of  club  of  scientific  persons,  chiefly 
those  connected  with  Gresham  college, 
who  met  weekly;  amongst  them  was 
Wren,   Their  object  was  the  discussion 


of  all  subjects  relating  to  philosophica 
inquiries,  and  from  these  meetings  ori- 
ginated that  body  of  emment  persons 
called  the  Royal  Society,  who  by  their 
pursuits  contributed  so  mainly  to  the 
advancement  of  science.  In  1648,  Dr. 
Wilkins  and  several  other  leading  mem- 
oers  retired  to  Oxford,  where  they  conti- 
nued their  weekly  meetings,  and  mus  set 
a  fashion  for  the  study  of  the  useful 
sciences  in  that  imiversity.  Amongst 
those  distinguished  persons  were  Sir 
W.  Petty,  the  ancestor  of  thel-^nsdowne 
family,  and  Robert  Boyle. 

One  of  Wren's  early  inventions  in 
the  arts  was  a  sort  of  penna  dupler, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  some  controversy 
between  Sir  William  Petty  and  him- 
self; the  former  having  taken  out 
a  patent  for  a  similar  invention  on  his 
return  from  Prance  in  the  same  year. 
Wren,  more  fortunate  than  his  father 
and  uncle,  though  he  Uved  in  trou- 
ble times,  when  the  conflicting  par- 
ties were  exhausting  themselves  m  acts 
of  violence,  pursued  his  course  straight 
to  the  object  of  his  ambition,  in  the  study 
of  those  sciences  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  adorn. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
turned  his  attention  to  the  representa- 
tion of  subjects  as  shown  in  a  micro- 
scope, and  in  which  he  was  mainly  as- 
sisted by  Hooke  ;  and  Harrington,  the 
author  of  the  Oceana,  alludes  to  these 
tastes>  and  also  to  the  politics  of  the 
family,  in  some  observations  on  a 
cousin  of  Wren's,  whom  he  designates 
as  being  one  of  those  virtuosi,  *'  who  had 
an  excellent  faculty  for  magnifying  a 
louse  and  diminishing  a  commonwealtii.** 
Shortly  after  this  he  produced  a  Theory 
of  the  Planet  Saturn,  an  Algebraic  Trea- 
tise on  the  Julian  Period,  a  tract  much 
esteemed,  it  is  said,  by  the  most  learned 
mathematicians  of  his  day.  In  1653  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and 
soon  proceeded  to  London,  continuing 
to  cultivate  the  sciences.  One  of  the 
most  important  inventions  of  this  period 
was  the  barometer ;  and  to  this  some 
laid  claim  on  behalf  of  Wren  ;  but  the 
discovery  was,  without  doubt,  the  pro- 
perty of  Torricelli,  though  it  is  supposed 
Wren  was  the  first  in  England  who 
suggested  that  the  various  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cuiy,  which  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes 
haa  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon.    Evelyn  (himself  a  man  of  sense 
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Mid  an  ardent  lover  of  learning,  who 
studied  all  that  was  useful  to  his 
country,  and  was  associated  with  the 
most  eminent  of  his  time)  could  not 
but  often  come  in  contact  with  Wren ; 
and  accordingly,  in  his  amusing  journal, 
he  fVequentljr  bears  testimony  to  his 
early  excellence,  calling  him  "  that  pro- 
digious young  scholar,"  "  that  miracle 
of  youth;*  **  rare  and  early  prodigy  of 
science/' 

Whilst  Wren  was  devoced  to  the 
pursuits  of  science,  the  times  were  dis- 
tracted by  the  fuiy  of  party.  The 
objects  of  the  early  association  of  emi- 
nent persons  at  Oxford  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Spratt,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
"  Their  first  purpose  was  no  more 
than  only  the  satisfaction  of  breathing  a 
fresher  dir,  and  of  conversing  in  quiet 
one  with  another,  without  l)eing  engaged 
m  the  passions  and  madness  of  that 
dismal  age.  And  from  the  institution 
of  that  assembly  it  had  been  enough, 
if  no  other  advantage  had  come  but  this, 
that  by  this  means  there  was  a  race  of 
young  men  provided  against  the  next 
age,  wliose  imnds,  receiving  from  them 
their  first  impressions  of  sober  and  ge* 
nerous  knowledge,  were  invincibly  anaBd 
against  all  the  enchantments  of  en* 
thusiasm.  But  what  b  more,  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  in  good 
measure  by  the  influence  which  tnese 
gentlemen  had  over  the  rest,  that  the 
university  itself,  or  at  least  any  part  of  its 
discipline  and  order,  was  saved  nrom  ruin. 

••  Nor  were  the  good  eflFects  of  this 
conversation  only  confined  to  Oxford, 
but  they  have  made  themselves  known 
by  their  printed  works,  both  in  our  own 
and  in  the  learned  languages,  which  have 
much  conduced  to  the  fame  of  our  nar 
tion  (drt^oad,  and  to  the  spreading  pro- 
fitable light  at  homer 

It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Wren  that 
the  inductite  process  of  Bacon  was 
duly  understood  and  appreciated.  This 
period,  on  the  eve  of  Newton's  great 
discoveries,  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  yet  occurred  in  the 
annals  of  science.  The  spirit  of  inquiry, 
at  first  feeble,  which  actuated  some  in- 
dividuals at  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  had  from  numerous  causes 
gather^  strengUi,  and  spread  itself 
OT*T  Europe.  Bacon  had  turned  his 
poweri^I  and  creative  mind  to  the 
•tate  of  human  knowledge,  marking  its 
imperfMtions  and  planning  its  improve- 
nt^ots,  aiiMAding  the  vagueness  and 


uncertainty  of  physical  speculation^, 
and  supplying  the  want    of   connec- 
tion between  9ie  sciences  and  the  arts. 
This  and  the  illustration  of   Bacon's 
method  by  Galileo  and  his  contempora- 
ries, (amonffst  whom  Wren  was  emi^ 
nent,)  first  led  the  way  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  new  philosophy — ^rea- 
soning  gradually  from  particulars  to 
those  that  were  only  one  step  more  ge- 
neral ;  not  as  formerly,  adopting  gene- 
ral positions  drawn  suddenly  from  par- 
ticular instances  hastily  assumed.    It 
was    now    felt   that    facts     and    not 
opinions  were    the    things  to  reason 
about,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  governing  the  material 
world;    and  Bacon  himself  had  fore- 
seen the  formation  of  a  society  directed 
to  scientific  improvement,  and  has  given 
a  general  outline  of  it  in  the  Nova 
Atlantis.    And  it  was  now  that  the  en- 
thusiastic ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  was   awakened  in  the 
minos    of  literary   men,    and    which 
has    ever     since     remained    undimi- 
nished.    None    of   the   members    of 
these  meetings  were  more  conspicuous 
than  Wren,  who,  together  with  Boyle, 
(the  great  improver  of  the  air-pump,) 
had   imbibed  the  true  spirit  of    Ba- 
con.   They  applied  themselves  to  the 
prosecution  of  experimental    science, 
being  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle ;  following  up  the 
true  principles  of  the  new  philosophy 
by  preparing  a  historv  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  in  all  their  modifica- 
tions and  varieties ;  and  instituting  every 
form  of  experiment  for  the   sake  of 
discovery.     Wren  was  one  of  the  first 
(in  conjunction  with  Wallis,  Huygens, 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  the  Bemouillis) 
to  occupy  himself  with    the    investi- 
^tion  of  the  cycloid,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  Pascal ;  and  he  constantly 
urged,  in  his  communications  to  tlie 
Royal  Society,  the  importance  of  ex- 
periments and  observations  on  facts. 
"  For  the  improvement  of  theories,"  he 
observes,  **  we  need  be  least  solicitous ;  it 
is  a  work  which  will  insensibly  grow  on 
us  if  we  be  always  doing  something  in 
experiment;  and  every  one  is   more 
prone  ta  exercise  his  fancy  in  building 

Saper  theories  than  patient  first  to  pile 
le  unsure  foundation,  and  hew  solid 
materials  out  of  the  history  of  nature : 
this  is  rather  our  task,  and  in  many 
things  we  must  be  content  to  plant 
crab  stocks  for  posterity  to  graft  on ; 
and  instead  of  the  vanity  of  prognosti* 
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eating,  I  could  wish  we  would  have  the 
patience  for  some  years  of  registering 
past  times,  which  is  the  certain  way  of 
kaming  to  prognosticate;  experiment 
and  reiison  is  the  only  way  of  prophe- 
sying natural  events ;  in  combating 
prejudices,  detecting  error,  and  esta- 
Dlishing  truth." 

This  great  era  in  the  progress  of 
useful  knowledge  was  destined  to  con- 
clude with  the  most  splendid  series  of 
philosophical  improvements  yet  re- 
corded— the  discovery  by  Newton,  in 
succession,  of  fluxions,  the  compo- 
sition of  light,  and  the  principle  of 
universal  gravitation,  all  within  twenty 
years,  and  all  the  work  of  one  indi- 
Yidual! 

During  lus  residence  at  Oxford,  Wren 
in  anatomical  science  stood  amongst  the 
first  professors'  of  his  day,  and  as  early 
as  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  by 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  an  eminetit 
physician  and  mathematician,  as  a  de- 
monstrating assistant.  His  abilities  as 
a  demonstrator,  and  his  attainments  in 
anatomy  generally*  are  acknowledged  by 
Dr. Willis,  in  his  IVeatise  on  the  Brain,  for 
which  he  made  all  the  drawings ;  and  he 
is  allowed  to  have  been  the  originator  of 
the  physiological  experiment  of  injecting 
various  liquors  into  the  veins  of  living 
animals,  which  Bishop  Spratt  calls  a 
"  noble  experiment,"  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  at  Oxford.  A  notice  of  it 
was  sent  into  Germany,  and  published 
abroad,  as  is  supposed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Oldenburg,  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  men  of  science  of  that 
day ;  and  who  is  believed  often  to  have 
secretly  communicated  to  the  conti- 
nental philosophers  the  discoveries 
which  came  to  his  knowledge,  thus 
giving  rise  to  numberless  disputes  and 
claims  to  priority  of  invention  among 
the  learned  of  that  time. 

This  experiment  is  alluded  to  bv  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  himself,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  (conceived  by  Mr. 
Elmes  to  be  Sir  William  Petty :)  "The 
most  eonsiderable  experiment  I  have 
made  of  late  is  this :  I  injected  wine 
aiKi  ale  into  the  mass  of  blood  in  a 
living  dog,  by  a  vein,  in  good  Quanti- 
ties, tiU  he  became  extremely  orunk ; 
but  soon  after  voided  it  by  urine.  It 
w^  be  too  long  to  tell  you  the  effects  of 
opium,  scammony,  and  other  things 
which  I  have  tried  in  this  way.  I  am 
in  further  pursuit  of  the  experiment, 
which  I  take  to  be  of  great  concernment, 
and  what  will  give  great  light  to  the 


theory  and  practice  of  physic.**  The 
French,  however,  laid  claim  to  the 
discovery;  but  we  shall  not  here  en- 
ter into  the  controversy;  the  genius 
and  the  acknowledged  and  undisputed 
works  of  Wren  enable  him  beyond 
all  others  to  abandon  his  claim  when  it 
is  contested^ 

Chaptba  III. 

Wren's  punuits  to  the  Building  of  St, 
Pouts. 

Wren,  in  his  twenty-ftfth  year,  left  his 
retirement  at  Oxford  for  the  more  ex- 
tended field  of  the  metropolis;  being 
chosen,  in  1657,  to  fill  the  Professor's 
chair  of  Astronomy  at  Gresham  col- 
lege. His  inaugural  Oration  in  Latin  is 
pm)lished  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gres- 
ham Professors f  and  its  first  sketch  in 
English  IS  to  be  found  m  the  Parentalia  ; 
it  is  curious,  as  showing  the  care  and 
labour  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
bestow  on  the  work.  This  Oration  at 
once  established  his  reputation,  and  his 
Lectures  were  attended  by  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  persons  of  the 
time.  The  greater  part  of  the  Oxford 
Society,  who  afterwards  were  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
coming  to  London  about  1658,  usually 
assembled  to  hear  Wren's  Wednesday 
Lectures,  in  his  Lecture  room,  and 
on  Tuesday  those  upon,  Geome^,  by 
Rooke. 

In  his  inaugural  discourse,  amongst 
other  things,  he  proposed  several  me- 
thods by  wnich  to  account  for  the  sha- 
dows returning  backwards  ten  degrees 
on  the  dial  or  King  Ahaz,  by  the  laws 
of  nature.  One  subject  of  discussion 
was  the  Telescope,  to  the  improvement 
of  which  he  had  greatly  contributed. 
Another  head  comprised  certain  pro- 
perties of  the  air  and  the  l>arometer. 

In  1658  Wren  acquired  fresh  fame  as 
a  mathematician,  by  the  solution  of  the 
celelxrated  problem  of  Pascal;  which 
had  been  given  out,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  «mn  de  Mountfort^  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  learned  of  England ;  and,  in 
return,  he  proposed  another,  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  mathematicians  of  France, 
which  had  formerly  been  proposed  by 
Kepler,  and  solved  by  himself  geome- 
trically. The  challenge,  however,  was 
never  answered.  In  the  same  year  he 
communicated  four  mathematical  tracts 
to  Dr.  WaUis,  the  Savilian  Professor  at 
Oxford,  which  were  published  by  the 
doctor  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cycloid 
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His  method  for  the  rectification  of  the 
cycloid  was  also  produced  by  him  this 
year ;  and  he  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  phases  of  the  Planet  Saturn, 
the  results  of  which  he  disclosed  in  his 
Gresham  Lectures. 

His  pursuits  were  alien  to  the 
fury  of  party  or  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  to  this,  and  his  connection  with 
Claypole,  it  is  probable  he  owed  his 
escape  from  that  persecution  to  which 
the  other  members  of  his  family  were 
exposed.  The  meml)er8  of  the  Club, 
on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  were  scat- 
tered by  the  distractions  which  en- 
sued, and  the  College  itself  became  a 
quarter  for  soldiers. 

Wren,  who  had  fled  from  London 
to  Oxford  during  the  confusion,  re- 
ceived the  following  letters  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  his  cousin ; 
and  as  they  are  curious  we  shall  give 
them  at  length. 

Dear  Sir, 

This  daf  I  went  to  viMt  Oresham  Collefe,  bat 
foand  the  place  in  such  a  nasty  condition,  to  de- 
file<l,  and  the  smell  so  infernal,  that  if  jon  shoald 
come  now  to  make  use  of  jour  tobe,  it  wonld  be 
like  Divm)  looking;  oat  of  hell  into  heaven.  Dr. 
OoJdard,  of  all  your  colleagues,  keeps  possession, 
which  he  could  never  be  able  to  do,  had  he  not 
before  prepared  his  nose  for  camp  perfumes,  bjr  his 
Tovage  into  Scotland,  and  had  he  not  such  excel- 
lent  rehtoratives  in  his  cellars.  The  soldiers  by 
the  violence  which  they  put  on  the  Mai«ti*  seats, 
havt  made  themselves  odious  to  all  the  in^enioas 
world :  and  if  we  pass  bv  their  having  sndone  the 
nation,  this  crime  we  shall  never  be  able  to  forgive 
them;  and  as  for  what  conoems  you,  they  have 
no*  proved,  that  their  preteniiions  to  religion  were 
all  feigned,  since  by  hindering  your  Lectures  they 
have  committed  so  manifetnt  a  sin  against  Heaven. 
Yet  your  many  friends  here  h'>pe  yon  will  hereafter 
recompense  this  unhappy  leisure  which  is  afforded 
you,  by  making  those  admirable  discourses  which 
you  had  intended  (or  this  place  more  pulilic  ;  and 
that  you  will  imitate  Cicero,  who,  l»eing  hindered 
pronouncing  his  Oration  pro  Milone,  by  the  guards 
of  Pompey  s  soldiers  that  encompasseid  his  chair, 
set  it  forth  afterwards  more  perfect  than  the  rest. 

His  cousin  Matthew,  eldest  son  of 
Matthew,  Bishop  of  Ely,  also  wrote  to 
him  from  London  at  the  same  time,  and 
on  the  same  account,  the  following 
letter,  which  admirably  depicts  his  own 
feelings  and  the  state  of  the  capital. 

Dear  Cousin, 

Yesterday  beinfj  the  first  of  the  term,  I  resolved 
to  make  an  ex|>criment,  whether  Dr.  Horton  enter* 
tained  the  new  auditory  of  Gresham  with  any  Lec- 
ture ;  for  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  if  his  divinity 
could  be  spared,  your  mathematics  would  not  b« 
expected.  But  at  the  gate  I  was  stopped  by  a  man 
with  a  gun,  who  told  me  there  was  no  admission  on 
that  account,  the  college  being  reformed  into  a 
garrison.^  Then,  changing  mjr  pretension.  I  scarce 
got  permission  to  go  into  Dr.  Goddard.  who  gave  me 
assurance  enoagh,  that  none  of  ]roar  colleagues 
intended  to  appear  this  term,  unless  the  soldiers  be 
removed,  of  whirh  there  is  no  probability.  Upon 
these  premises,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  all  your 
friends,  that  vou  may  save  that  journey  hither, 
vslesc  some  other  occasion  calls  you  j  ud  for  these 


I  expect  Ton  will  make  tat  yoir  Mpmi,  if  tiMf  te 
sach  as  1  am  capable  of  despatching .  Bat  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  take  from  hence  the  occasion  of  a 
short  and  civil  letter  to  the  Committee,  signifyiof 
that  you  hope  you  have  not  deceived  their  expecta- 
tions in  chooeing  yoa,  and  that  yon  are  ready  to 
attend  to  your  duty  bat  for  this  public  interrnptioa 
and  exclusion  from  yoar  chamber;  or  what  else  yoa 
will  that  looks  towards  this.  I  know  no  more 
domestic  news,  than  what  every  body  talks  of. 
Yesterday  I  was  in  Westminster-HaU,  and  saw 
onlv  Kendigate  and  Windham  in  the  two  oourta, 
ana  Wild  and  Parker  in  the  Exchequer:  in  the 
chancery  none  at  all :  for  Bradshaw  keeps  the  Seal 
as  if  it  were  to  be  carried  before  him  in  the  other 
world,  whither  he  is  going.  Glyn  and  Fountain 
pleaded  at  the  bnr.  They  talk  much  of  the  media- 
tion of  the  two  crowns,  and  proceed  so  far  as  to 
name  Marshall  Clerarobault  tor  the  Ambassador, 
who  is  come  hither  from  France. — lly  service  to  all 
my  friends. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Charles  II., 
Wren  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Savilian 
professor's  chair  at  Oxford,  then  one  of 
the  highest  distinctions  which  could  be 
conferred  on  a  scientific  person.  The 
Restoration,  which  l)egan  with  such 
favourable  auspices,  was  mainly  condu- 
cive to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  Cowley,  the  poet,  l)ore 
a  principal  part;  planning  a  society, 
which  should  have  the  disposal  of  con- 
siderable funds,  for  the  encourajgement 
of  knowledge,  and  not  forgetting  the 
important  work  of  the  instruction  of 
youth.  The  object  of  the  society  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
Spratt,  its  earliest  and  eloquent  his« 
torian. 

"  The  purpose  of  its  founders  was  to 
make  faithful  records  of  all  the  works  of 
nature  and  art  which  can  come  within 
their  reach ;  so  that  the  present  age 
and  posterity  may  be  able  to  put  a 
mark  on  the  errors  which  have  been 
strengthened  by  long  prescription;  to 
restore  the  truths  that  have  lain  neg- 
lected ;  to  pu.sh  on  those  that  are  already 
known  to  more  various  uses  ;  to  make 
the  way  morepassable  to  what  remains 
unrevealed.  Tnis  is  the  compass  of  their 
design.  And  to  accomplish  this,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  separate  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  from  the  colours  of 
rhetoric,  the  devices  of  fancy,  or  the  de- 
lightful deceit  of  fables.  They  have  la- 
boured,*' continues  this  learned  prelate, 
'*  to  enlarge  it,  from  being  confinea  to  the 
custody  of  a  few,  or  from  servitude  to 
private  interests.  They  have  striven  to 
preserve  it  frx>m  being  overpressed  1^  a 
confused  heap  of  vain  and  useless  parti- 
culars; or  from  being  straitened  and 
bounded  up  too  much  by  general  doc- 
trines. They  have  tried  to  put  it  into  a 
condition  of  perpetually  increasing,  by 
settling   im  mviolfible  corresponoence 
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between  the  hand  and  the  bmn.  They 
have  studied  to  make  it  not  only  an  en- 
terprise of  one  season,  or  of  some  lucky 
opportunity ;  but  a  business  of  time,  a 
steady,  a  lasting,  a  popular,  an  uninter- 
rupted work.  They  have  attempted  to 
free  it  from  the  artifice  and  humour 
and  passions  of  sects ;  to  render  it  an 
instrument  whereby  mankind  may  obtain 
a  dominion  of  thin^^,  and  not  oiuy  over 
one  another's  judgments.  And,  lastly, 
they  have  begun  to  establish  these  re- 
formations in  philosophy,  not  so  much 
by  any  solemnity  of  laws,  or  ostentation 
of  ceremonies,  as  by  solid  practice  and 
examples ;  not  a  fi^lorious  pomp  of  words, 
but  by  the  silent,  effectual,  and  unan- 
swerable arguments  of  real  productions. 
As  for  what  belongs  to  the  members 
themselves  that  are  to  constitute  the 
society,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  they  have 
freely  admitted  men  of  different  religions, 
countries,  and  professions  of  life.  This 
they  were  obliged  to  do,  or  else  they 
would  come  far  short  of  the  largeness  of 
their  own  declarations.  For  they  openly 
profess,  not  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Popish,  or  Pro- 
testant philosophy,  but  a  philosophy  qf 
mankind:" 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  settmg 
forth  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society, 
as  being  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  country,  founded  on 
the  purest  and  the  best  principles  for 
the  attainment  of  its  great  object 

It  may  be  permitt^  here  to  remark, 
that  this  societ]^  (so  long  eminent  in 
Europe)  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
become  more  aristocratic  than  for- 
merly in  the  selection  of  its  meml)ers ; 
for,  in  Charles's  time,  on  an  intel- 
ligent citizen  of  London  being  proposed 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  king,  he 
told  them,  if  they  found  any  more 
such  tradesmen  they  should  be  sure  to 
admit  them  all 

Wren  about  this  time  discovered 
a  method  for  the  calculation  of  solar 
eclipses,  which  was  published  by 
Flamstead  in  his  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
and  which  was  followed  for  many 
years  as  the  most  concise  and  plain. 
The  Annals  of  the  Royal  Society 
also  bear  the  amplest  testimony  to 
his  knowledge  and  industry,  in 
his  commentaries  on  almost  every 
subject  connected  with  tlie  abstruse 
sciences  and  the  arts  of  life ;  and,  in 
eoniunction  with  Boyle,  Hooke,  and 
Wimins,  he  orig^inated  many  of  the  most 
important  experknents  of  the  day. 


Amongst  his  communications  was  a 
History  of  the  Seasons,  as  to  tem- 
perature, weather,  productions,  dis- 
eases. For  illustrating  this  subject  he 
devised  many  curious  machines,  se- 
veral of  which  kept  their  own  regis- 
ters, tracing  out  the  lines  of  variation 
so  that  a  person  might  know  what 
changes  the  weather  had  undergone 
during  his  absence  ;  and  these  contriv- 
ances he  applied  to  wind-gages,  thermo- 
meters, barometers,  hygrometers. 

He  made  great  additions  to  the  re- 
cent discoveries  on  pendulums ;  and  re- 
ferred to  what  has  been  since  perfected, 
the  making  the  pendulum  a  natural 
standard  for  measure. 

He  also  originated  many  ways  of 
making  astronomical  observations  easy 
and  accurate  ;  and  added  much  to  the 
theory  of  dioptrics.  He  made  constant 
observations  on  Saturn,  and  gave  a  true 
theory  of  that  planet,  before  the  printed 
discourse  on  the  subject  by  Huygens 
appeared.  He  made  maps  of  the  Pleia- 
des and  other  stars ;  and  proposed 
methods  to  determine  the  j^eat  ques- 
tion as  to  the  earth's  motion  or  rest, 
by  the  small  stars  about  the  pole, 
to  be  seen  in  lar^e  telescopes.  And 
he  efifected  many  improvements  in  the 
theory  of  navigation.* 

Amongst  his  discoveries  in  the  arts 
there  appears  great  ground  to  suppose, 
tha  tit  was  he  and  not  Prince  Rupert 
who  first  invented  the  art  of  engraving 
in  Mezzotinto,  though  it  was  subse- 
quently much  advanced  by  the  Prince ; 
who  did  not,  however,  bear  any  ill- 
will  towards  his  rival ;  for  it  appears 
from  the  Pctrentaliot  that  Wren  was  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  his  especial  friends, 
to  whom  that  distinguished  personage 
sent  a  yearly  present  of  his  choicest 
wine,  from  his  vineyard  on  the  Rhine. 

He  also,  from  the  years  1660  to 
1720,  employed  himself  in  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  longitude.  To  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  the  studies  and  discoveries 
of  Wren  would,  in  fact,  be  to  give  the 
whole  history  of  natural  philosophy  in 
his  age.  Many  of  his  inventions  are 
lost;  for  it  will  be  observed,  that  he 
himself  printed  nothing:  many  were 
secretly  sent  abroad,  and  appropriated 
by  others  not  unwilling  to  appear  in 
borrowed  feathers.  Wren  himself  ob- 
serves, in  one  of  his  letters,  "  1  must 
confess  I  have  often  had  the  pusillani- 
mi^  rather  to  neglect  that  right  I  ouglit 

•  HuttoB,  MathmaL  JHct,  &«, 
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in  justice  to  have  vindicated,  than,  by 
challenging  it  too  late,  incur  the  jea- 
lousy of  being  a  plagiary." 

Whilst  at  Oxford  he  was  employed 
by  the  king  to  make  drawings  of  the 
animalcula  seen  by  a  microscope,  as 
we  have  before  noticed ;  and  a  model  of 
the  lunar  ^lobe  as  seen  by  the  best  tele- 
scope of  me  times,  was  constructed  by 
him,  representing  the  spots  and  various 
degrees  of  whiteness  on  the  moon^s 
surface,  with  the  hills,  eminences,  and 
cavities ,  the  whole  contrived  so  that 
by  turning  it  round  to  the  light  it 
snowed  all  the  lunar  phases,  wim  the 
various  appearances  that  arise  from  the 
shadows  of  the  mountains  and  valleyj. 
This  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  king's 
cabinet. 

Nor  were  the  Muses  neglected  by 
Wren  :  his  pursuits  in  this  kind  are 
alluded  to  by  his  correspondent  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  compliments 
him  on  some  translations  of  Horace, 
observing  :  "  You  have  admirably  well 
hit  his  genius,  your  verse  is  harmo- 
nious, your  philosophy  very  instruct- 
ive for  life,  your  liberty  in  translating 
enough  to  make  it  seem  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish original,  and  yet  not  so  much  but 
that  the  mind  of  the  author  is  still 
religiously  observed."  Not  much  faith 
is  to  be  given  to  the  encomiums  of 
friends  in  literary  confidences,  but 
from  this  it  may  fairly  he  inferred,  that 
Wren  must  have  at  least  surpassed 
mediocrity. 

In  1G62  his  Prelectiones  Astrono- 
miccB  were  published  at  the  Oxford 
press.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  who  succeeded 
kooke  as  professor  of  geometry  at  Gres- 
ham  College,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
pronounces  a  very  elegant  encomium 
upon  the  merits  of  Wren,  into  which  he 
enters  largely  ;  describing  him  as  being 
one  of  the  earliest  promise,  and  the 
fullest  performance,  of  any  genius  of 
his  time. 

In  1675,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  de- 
dicated to  Wren  his  observations  on 
Mons.  de  Sorbiere's  Foy^g-c  ioEnglcmd; 
and  Hooke,  in  the  preface  to  his  Micro^ 

fraiphiat  states,  that  although  he  was  at 
rst  induced  to  undertake  the  work  at 
the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  yet  he 
commenced  it  with  reluctance,  because 
he  had  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  so 
eminent  a  person  as  Dr.  Wren,  who 
was  the  first  that  attempted  any  thing  of 
this  nature,  and  whose  original  draughts 
make  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  great 
collection  of  rarities  in  the  king's  closet  \ 


adding,  *'  I  must  affirm  of  him,  that  sinc« 
the  tune  of  Archimedes  there  scarce 
ever  met  in  one  man  so  great  a  per- 
fection, such  a  mechanical  head,  and 
«o  philosophical  a  mind.'' — ^He  is  ^o 
noticed  with  great  honour  by  Newton  in 
his  Princwia,  in  conjunction  with  Wal- 
lis  and  Huygens,  as  among  the  first 
mathematicians  of  the  age. 

Perhaps  the  whole  history  of  literary 
and  scientific  men  does  not  afford  an 
example  of  one  held  in  more  high 
and  general  estimation  than  this 
highly  gifted  individual.  His  contem« 
poraries  appear  willing  and  eager  to 
testify  botn  their  admiration  of  his 
genius,  and  their  esteem  for  that  un« 
reservedness  and  candour  which  pre* 
vailed  throughout  his  intercourse  with 
his  associates.  The  history  of  his 
career  is  stained  bv  none  of  those 
bickerings,  those  paltiy  struggles  for 
priority  or  fame,  so  frequent  in  the 
lives  of  others  of  his  time,  who  were  as 
conspicuous  for  the  weakness  of  their 
feelings  as  for  the  greatness  of  their 
minds.  None  of  their  bad  passions 
appear  ever  to  have  darkened  Wren*s 
thoughts,  or  disturbed  the  even  tenour 
of  his  course,  directed  as  it  was  to  the 
advancement  of  his  favourite  art,  and 
the  attainment  of  all  that  was  useful 
in  science.  Neither  could  he  be  said 
to  be  afflicted  with  the  credulity  or  vain 
pretensions  which  marked  many  of 
those  who  lived  in  the  same  age. 

In  1665  he  went  to  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  and  the  various  in- 
ventions in  the  difl^^ent  branches  of  me- 
chanics. From  thence  he  intended  to 
pass  on  into  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Vitruvius  amidst  the  great  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  While  at  Paris 
the  Louvre  was  in  progress,  1 000  hands 
being  daily  employedon  the  works :  some 
in  laying  its  mighty  foundations ;  some 
in  raising  the  different  columns  and 
entabhttures,  composed  of  vast  stones, 
by  great  and  useful  engines ;  others 
in  carving,  inlaying  marbles,  plastering, 
painting,  &:ilding,  which  altogether 
formed,  in  the  opinion  of  Wren,  a  school 
of  architecture  the  best  at  that  day  in 
Europe.  It  was  here  he  saw  those  great 
masters  of  the  art,  Bernini  and  Mansard. 
His  few  observations  on  the  buildings 
of  France  have  a  peculiar  relish  and 
interest.  **  Fontainbleau  (he  remarks  in 
one  of  his  letters)  has  a  stately  wildness, 
and  vastness,  suitable  to  the  desert  in 
which  it  stands ;  the  antique  mass  of  tb^ 
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Castla  of  St.  £^ennain*8,  and  the  hanging 
gardens  are  delightfully  surprising,  (I 
mean  to  any  man  of  judgment,)  for  the 
pleasures  oelow  vanish  away  in  the 
breath  that  is  spent  in  ascending.— The 
Palace,  or  if  you  please  to  oaU  it,  the 
Cabinet  of  Versailles,  called  me  twice  to 
see  it ;  the  mixture  of  brick  and  stone, 
blue  tile  and  gold,  make  it  look  like  a 
rich  livery.  Not  an  inch  within  but  is 
crowded  with  little  curiosities  of  orna- 
ment. The  women,  as  they  make  here 
the  language  and  the  fashions,  and 
meddle  with  politics  and  philosophy, 
so  they  sway  also  in  architecture;  works 
of  filigree,  and  little  trinkets,  are  in 
great  vogue,  but  building  ought  cer* 
tainly  to  nave  the  attribute  of  etemcU, 
and  therefore  to  be  the  only  thing  in- 
capable of  new  fashions."* 

After  enumerating  many  other  bidld- 
ings,  he  adds,  "  aB  of  which  I  have 
surveyed,  and  that  I  might  not  lose 
the  impression  of  them  1  shall  bring 
you  almost  all  France  on  paper,  which 
1  have  found  by  some  or  other 
ready  designed,  and  on  which  I  have 
spent  both  labour  and  some  money. 
Bemini^s  design  of  the  Louvre  I  would 
have  given  my  skbi  for ;  but  the  old 
reserved  Italian  gave  me  but  a  few 
minutes'  view.  It  was  a  fhie  little  draught 
on  live  pieces  of  p84;)er,  for  which  he 
had  received  as  many  thousand  pistoles. 
I  had  only  time  to  copy  it  out  bv  fancy 
and  memory,  and  I  shall  be  able,  by 
discourse  and  a  crayon,  to  give  you  a 
tolerable  account  of  it.'*  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  notices  having  on  the 
anvil,  "  Observations  on  the  present 
state  of  architecture,  arts,  and  manu- 
factures in  France,"  which,  however, 
unfortunately  were  never  completed. 

Wren  returned  in  the  beginning  of 
1666,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
carried  into  execution  ms  project  of 
visiting  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  restoration,  Charles  II. 
contemplated  the  repair  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's,  which  had  become 


*  Never,  periiaps,  was  so  oomplete  a  failore  as  the 
mass  of  incongruities  at  Versailles,  and  never 
such  a  profnM  squandering  of  treaarare  and  even  of 
life.  Dulaure,  in  hi»  "  HiHtor^  of  Pari^"  states  the 
expenses  (iocloding  tt.e  moving  of  hills,  and  the 
various  other  prcjectn)  at  the  incredible  sum  of  forty- 
eight  millions  sterling ;  from  twenty-two  to  thirty- 
six  thousand  labourers  were  constantly  employed  on 
the  works.  A  camp  was  formed  for  the  workmen 
near  the  kpot,  the  limits  of  which  were  strictly 
guarded  ;  and  it  was  criminal  even  to  notice  the 
vast  waste  of  life  in  the  soldiers  employed,  10.000 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  excess  of 
fatigue,  and  to  am  epidemic  disease  cftvttd  by  the 
fxhalatiooi  fron  the  swftmpj  groood. 


dilapidated  during  the  commonwealth ; 
its  revenues  having  been  confis- 
cated, and  the  choir  converted  into 
horse  barracks  by  Cromwell.  In  1660 
a  commission  was  issued  (in  which  Wren 
was  named)  to  superintend  the  resto- 
ration. He  was  long  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  best  mcKle  of  effecting  this. 
The  cathedral  had  been  partly  repaired 
by  Inigo  Jones,  by  the  addition  of  a 
beautiiul  Corinthian  portico  at  the  west 
end,  not  however  in  character  v\ith  the 
style  of  the  building.  Wren  proposed 
to  rebuild  the  steeple  with  a  cupola ;  a 
form  of  Church  building,  Evetyn  ob- 
serves, not  then  known  in  England,  but 
which  was  of  wonderflil  grace.  This 
project  was  at  once  defeated  by  the  de- 
solating fire  of  1666,  which,  destroying 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  so  injured 
the  cathedral  as  to  make  its  restoration 
impossible ;  and  to  this  the  scaffolding, 
which  had  been  put  up  for  the  repairs, 
mainly  contributed. 

Evelyn  alludes  to  the  attempt  to  re- 
pair St.  Paul's,  in  his  dedication  to 
Wren  of  his  Account  of  Architects  and 
Architecture, "  I  have  named  St.  Paul's, 
and  truly  not  without  admiration  as  oft 
as  I  recall  to  mind,  as  I  frequently  do, 
the  sad  and  deplorable  condition  it  was 
in:  when,  after  it  had  l)een  made  a 
stable  for  horses,  and  a  den  of  thieves, 
you,  with  other  gentlemen  and  myself 
were  by  the  late  King  Charles  named 
to  survey  the  dilapidations,  and  made 
report  to  His  Majesty  in  order  to  a 
speedy  reparation  :  you  will  not,  as  I 
am  sure,  forget  tne  struggle  we  had 
with  some  who  were  for  patching  it  up 
any  how,  so  the  steeple  might  stand 
instead  of  new  building ;  when,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  contest,  five  days  after, 
that  dreadful  conflagration  happened, 
out  of  whose  ashes  this  phoenix  is 
arisen,  and  was  by  providence  designed 
foryou." 

Tliat  which  produced  so  much  indivi- 
dual misery,  afforded  (as  Sir  Richard 
Steele  observes)  the  greatest  occasion 
that  ever  builder  had  to  render  his  name 
immortal,  and  his  person  venerable.  A 
whole  city  at  once  laid  waste  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  inven- 
tive genius,  which  had  never  before 
been  given  to  any  architect;  but  the 
selfishness  of  individuals,  their  disputes, 
and  intrigues,  and  conflicting  interests, 

Srevented  Wren  from  carrying  his  great 
esign  for  the  restoration  of  the  metro- 
polis into  effect.  And  though  many  of 
the  narrow  lanes  and  confined  spaces  of 
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the  old  city  were  removed,  still  none 
of  his  views  were  adopted.  As  soon 
as  the  fire  was  subdued,  whilst  the 
ashes  were  yet  alive,  he  was  on  the 
ground,  considering  his  plan  for  the 
restoration  of  the  city.  He  proposed  one 
main  street  from  Aldgate  to  Temple  Bar, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  to  have  been 
a '  large  square  capable  of  contiuning 
the  new  church  of  St  Paul,  with  a  pro- 
per distance  for  the  view  all  round ;  the 
parish  churches  were  to  be  rebuilt  so 
as  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  every  vista 
of  houses,  and  dispersed  at  sufficient 
distances  from  each  other ;  four  piazzas 
were  designed  at  proper  distances ;  and 
lastly,  the  houses  were  to  be  uniform, 
surrounded  by  arcades,  like  those  in 
Covent  Garden;  while  by  the  water- 
side a  large  quay  was  to  run,  along 
which  were  to  be  ranged  the  halls 
belonging  to  the  several  companies, 
with  warehouses  and  other  appro- 
priate mercantile  buildings.  If  such  a 
plan  (modified  in  some  degree)  had 
been  effected,  London,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, would  have  far  exceeded  every 
capital  in  the  world.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  doubted,  whether  the  climate  of 
tliis  country  is  suited  to  covered  ar- 
cades ;  and  with  respect  to  the  complete 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  streets, 
although  in  theory  this  is  captivat- 
ing, in  execution  its  effect  is  dull  and 
disappointing.  The  total  want  of  in- 
terest and  variety  in  those  towns  where 
it  has  been  adopted,  such  as  Carlsrhue, 
Darmstadt,  and  Manheim,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
affords  sufficient  evidence  in  support  of 
this  position. 

London  experienced  an  unexampled 
series  of  calamities.  First  harassed  by 
the  civil  war;  next  desolated  by  the 
plague;  after  this  oppressed  by  the 
exactions  of  the  unsuccessful  war  of 
Charles;  and  last  ravaged  by  the 
dreadful  fire,  which  laid  the  whole  city 
in  ashes.  But  with  all  this,  the  cou- 
rage and  the  spirit  of  the  people  were 
not  borne  down  ;  and  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  in  the  very  reeking 
ruins,  the  restoration  of  the  city,  with 
increased  grandeur,  was  undertaken. 
It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  entering  at 
length  into  the  details  of  this  dreadful 
calamity,  particularly  when  there  are 
such  materials  as  the  lively  pen  of 
Evelyn  (an  eye-witness)  affords ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  note  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  people,  as  described 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  writer 


far  too  courtly  to  attribufe  any  very 
exaggerated  merit  to  the  humbler  classes 
of  society.  He  describes  them  **  as 
enduring  this,  the  second  calamity,  with 
undaunted  firmness  of  mind ;  their  ex- 
ample," he  says,  '^may  incline  us  to  be- 
lieve that  not  only  the  best  natural,  but 
the  best  moral  philosophy  too,  may  be 
learned  from  the  shops  of  mechanics.  It 
was  indeed  admirable  to  behold  with  what 
constancy  the  meanest  artificers  saw  all 
the  labour  of  their  lives,  and  the  sup- 
port of  their  families,  devoured  in  an 
instant  They  beheld  the  ashes  of  their 
houses,  and  gates,  and  temples,  without 
the  least  expression  of  pusillanimity.  If 
philosophers  had  done  this,  it'  had 
well  become  their  profession  of  wis- 
dom; if  gentlemen,  the  nobleness  of 
their  breeding  and  blood  would  have 
required  it;  but  that  such  greatness 
of  heart  should  be  found  amongst  the 
poor  artisans  and  the  obscure  multi- 
tude is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable events  which  ever  happened.'' 
— ^The  Bishop's  habits  and  prejudices 
led  him  to  be  surprised  at  finding 
greatness  and  forbearance  amongst  the 
lower  orders  of  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent people.  If  he  had  not  learnt  bet- 
ter from  history,  the  subsequent  strug- 
gles of  those  very  persons,  under  the  still 
greater  calamities  induced  by  the  op- 
pression of  the  Stuarts,  would  have 
afforded  him  n^w  ground  for  admira- 
tion. 

Charles,  during  his  residence  abroad, 
had  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  arts,  par- 
ticularly for  architecture,  and  amidst 
his  sensualities  and  misgovemment  was 
not  unmindful  of  their  advancement. 
Upon  his  deciding  to  repair  St.  Paul's, 
to  reinstate  Windsor  Castle,  and  to 
build  a  new  palace  at  Greenwich, 
Wren  (who  to  his  other  attainments 
added  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
architecture)  was  sent  for  from  Oxford 
in  1661,  to  assist  Sir  John  Benham, 
the  new  surveyor  general.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws. 

Benham  was  a  partisan  of  the  court 
in  the  troublesome  times  of  Charles  I., 
and  was  rewarded  by  his  master  with  a 
grant  in  reversion  of  the  place  of  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  Board  of  Works,  to 
take  effect  on  the  death  of  Inigo  Jones. 
As  a  poet  and  as  a  loyalist  his  merits  are 
admitted ;  but  his  reward  might  have 
been  more  judiciously  selected,  for  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  architecture. 
"  It  would  have  been  ungrateful  in  the 
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king,  on  "his  restoration/*  observes  Mr. 
Elmes,  with  great  simplicity,  "to  have 
discharged  Denham,  and  unsafe  to  have 
intrusted  him  with  the  execution  of  any 
great  work."  Few  men,  it  must  be 
admitted,  could  so  ill  afford  to  add 
to  the  list  of  their  acts  of  ingratitude 
towards  their  followers  and  dependants 
as  Charles:  Denham  remained  sur- 
veyor with  the  salary,  Wren  was  ap- 
pomted  his  deputy. — and  performed  all 
the  duties  of  the  office.  Although  ap- 
pointed, he  held  the  place  for  some  time 
before  he  received  any  important  public 
employment ;  and  the  Infanta  of  Por- 
tugal having  brou^t  the  expensive 
dowry  of  Tangier,  it  was  proposed  to 
Wren,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in 
geometry,  to  proceed  there  to  survev  and 
direct  the  works  at  the  mole,  harbour, 
and  fortifications:  this,  however,  he 
wisely  declined. 

During  his  progress  in  making  plans 
for  the  repair  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
state  and  condition  of  which  he  ap- 
pears veiy  minutely  to  have  ascer- 
tained, he  was  employed  to  give  a  de- 
sign for  the  erection  of  the  new  theatre 
(Sheldonian)  at  Oxford,  the  principal 
merit  of  which  is  in  the  scientific  con- 
struction of  the  flat  roof,  which  is  80  by 
7  0  feet  without  any  arched  work  or  pillars 
to  support  it,  and  is  said  never  to  have 
been  surpassed.  Plott,  who  in  his 
history  of  Oxford  has  given  a  de- 
tailed description  of  it,  cflls  Wren  the 
English  Yitruvius.  Cambridge  also  was 
not  slow  to  require  his  services,  and 
his  first  commission  was  for  a  de- 
sign for  the  new  chapel  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  of  which  his  unde  had  been  a 
liberal  benefactor.  The  celebrated  li- 
braiy  of  Trinity  College  was  also  one 
of  his  early  works. 

•  Chaptkr  IV. 

On  the  form  qf  the  early  Churches, 

Bbforb  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  the 
erection  of  St  Paul's,  confessedly  the 
second  of  the  cathedral  edifices  in 
Europe,  it  will  not,  we  conceive,  be 
out  of  place  shortly  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  the  present  form  of  Christian 
Churches  from  the  simple  plans  of  the 
Temples  of  antiqiiity.  Those  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Gr^s  were  in  the 
figure  of  a  parallelogram  again  divided 
into  squares  or  other  parallelograms; 
and  it  probably  was  not  till  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome  was  erected,  that  the 
Grecian  Tholos  or  circular  temple  was 


attempted  on  so  great  a  scale.  The 
religious  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  all  performed  in  the  open 
air,  either  in  the  firont  of  their  tem- 
ples, or  in  the  midst  of  the  city ;  the 
€arly  Christians,  on  the  contraiy,  per- 
secuted on  all  sides,  sought  reuige  in 
caverns  and  catacombs  hid  fi*om  the 
light  of  day,  for  the  solemnization  of 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  until  encou- 
raged and  protected  by  Constantine  they 
first  began  to  assemble  openly  in  congre- 
gations, and  to  worship  without  fear. 

The  largest  of  the  ancient  enclosed 
buildings  were  the  halls  of  Justice  called 
Basilic€B,  or  Royal  Houses ;  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  these  were  first 
appropriated  by  Constantine  to  the 
use  of  the  Christian  congregations, 
and  being  closed  on  all  sides  pro- 
tected them  fit}m  the  fanaticism  of 
their  persecutors.  Tlie  early  Christian 
Churches  were  constructed  on  the  mo- 
del of  these,  and,  up  to  the  present 
period,  have  in  some  examples  retained 
their  name.  The  original  form  of  an 
ancient  temple  was  an  oblong  cclla,  or 
chamber  surrounded  with  porticoes,  or 
where  the  side  porticoes  were  omitted 
there  was  always  one  in  the  fix)nt ;  but 
in  the  basilica  the  porticoes  were  internal, 
there  being  no  exterior  portico  or  colon- 
nade ;  and  the  interior  was  divided  by 
rows  of  columns  either  into  three  or  five 
divisions.  iFig.  I .  and  2.)    In  the  centre 
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division  (^*  !•)  the  judge  administered 
the  law ;  and  the  side  aisles,  or  porticoes, 
were  occupied  hy  the  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  first  Christian  Basilicas  are  re- 
ferred to  Constantine,  and  about  the  year 
324  he  erected  the  erand  one  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. It  was  divided  into  five  aisles,  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  and  was  termi- 
nated at  the  end  by  another  aisle,  or  tran- 
sept, from  north  to  south,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  large  semicircular  niche, 
giving  to  the  building  an  imperfect 
form  of  a  cross,  which  he  especiaUy 
directed,  as  a  memorial  of  that  mi- 
raculous one  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed before  his  victory  over  Max- 
entius.  The  large  aisle  was  enclosed 
by  forty-eight  columns  of  precious 
marble,  and  the  side  aisles  had  forty- 
eight  columns  of  smaller  dimensions: 
the  whole  was  covered  with  a  flat 
ceiling  composed  of  immense  beams 
cased  with  gilt  metal,  and  Corinthian 
brass  taken  from  the  temples  of  Romu- 
lus and  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  A  hundred 
smaller  columns  ornamented  the  shrines 
and  chapels ;  the  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings  of  religious  subjects; 
and  the  tribunal,  or  niche  at  the  end, 
was  enriched  with  elaborate  Mosaics  or 
inlaid  marbles.  A  vast  number  of  lamps 
illuminated  the  temple;  in  the  mater 
solemnities  2400  were  reckoned,  and 
1360  of  these  were  contained  in  an 
enormous  candelabrum.  It  was  on  the 
site  of  this  magnificent  temple,  which, 
falling  into  ruins,  was  pulled  down 
by  Julius  II.,  that  the  present  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's  was  erected.  In  this 
sort  of  building  the  intersection  of  the 
aisles  and  the  transept  produced  a  cen- 
tre which  it  was  natural  to  enlargje  and 
make  the  principal  in  the  composition  ; 
this  and  the  form  of  the  Cross  (the 
emblem  of  Christianity)  were  the  cause 
of  the  deviations  from  the  ancient  form 
of  the  Basilica ;  and  the  invention  of 
domes  supported  on  pendentives  added 
a  size  and  dignity  to  the  centre,  without 
interrupting  the  vista  of  the  aisles. 

The  disposition  of  the  ancient  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome  was  followed  by  Constan- 
tine in  the  church  which  he  erected  in 
his  new  capital  of  Constantinople.  This 
being  destroyed,  Justinian  employed 
Anthemius  and  Isodorus  to  erect  a 
magnificent  temple  that  should  immor- 
talize his  name,  and  in  this  th€^  first 
ventured  on  the  novel  construction  of 
adding  a  dome,  remarkable  for  its  dia- 
meterimd  flatness,  Qver  the  Centre,  Thg 


plan  of  this  Basilica  is  a  square  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  the 
interior  forms  a  Greek  cross,  t.  e.  one 
with  equal  arms :  the  aisles  are  termi- 
nated at  two  ends  by  semicircles,  and  at 
the  other  two  by  square  recesses :  the 
aisles  are  vaulted,  and  the  centre  (where 
the  aisles  and  transept  intersect)  forms 
the  lai^e  square  on  which  is  raised  the 
dome,  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
in  diameter.  The  dome  is  supported 
on  the  four  arches  and  the  pendentives, 
or  spandrils,  which  connect  the  square 
plan  of  the  arches,  and  gradually  form 
a  circle  at  the  level  of  their  summit. 
In  consequence  of  the  true  princi* 

Sles  of  this  mode  of  building  not  being 
iscovered,  the  architects fellinto  manj 
difficulties,  and  it  was  only  afler  experi- 
encing several  failures,  among  them  the 
falling  of  half  the  dome,  and  addii^r 
strong  buttresses,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  glory  of  this  magni- 
ficent design.  These  difficulties  were, 
however,  obviated  in  the  building  of 
St.  Peter*s,  as  in  the  dome  and  cone  of 
St.  Paul's,  by  adopting  a  much  larger 
segment  of  a  circle,  and  by  inserting 
strong  chains  in  the  stone  work  at  the 
base  of  the  dome  immediately  over  the 
arches,  so  as  to  give  the  lateral  pressure 
a  perpendicular  Dearing. 

On  the  revival  of  the  arts,  this  Basilica, 
the  most  magnificent  and  the  last  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  was  that  which  most 
influenced  the  form  and  character  of 
the  new  temples.  The  Venetians  in 
the  tenth  century  copied  with  success 
the  best  parts  of  the  disposition  of 
Santa  Sophia  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark, 
(now  destroyed;)  and  it  was  probably 
the  first  of  any  extent  which  m  Italy 
was  constructed  with  a  dome  supported 
on  pendentives  or  spandrils,  and  which 
gave  the  idea  imitated  in  St  Peter's,  of 
accompanying  the  great  dome  of  a 
church  with  smaller  and  lower  domes, 
to  give  a  pyramidal  eflect  to  the  whole. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at 
Florence,  from  the  magnitude  of  its 
dome,  and  the  skill  which  Brunelleschi 
displaved  in  its  construction,*  ac- 
quired a  celebrity  that  made  the  svstem 
of  domes  prevident,  till  it  was  finally 
established  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter*s, 
the  grand  type  of  all  others.  It  was 
in  tSe  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  Bramante  formed  the  mag- 
nificent design  of  suspending  over  the 
centre  of  the  Basilica  a  circvuar  tempU 
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as  large  as  the  Pantheon ; — raising,  as 
he  expressed  it,  the  Pantheon  on  the 
Temple  of  Peace ;  and  in  the  comple- 
tion of  this  great  work,  Michf:.el  Angelo 
was  oocupi^  tin  his  death. 

Chaptbr  V* 
St.  PauTs. 

After  the  nomination  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  building  St.  Paurs,  much 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  plan.  Wren*s 
first  design  was  to  have  but  one  order 
instead  of  two,  and  without  any  side 
oratories  or  aisles,  these  being  only  ne- 
cessary for  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  Rome :  and  this  noble  design  appears 
in  the  beautiful  model  made  by  Wren, 
and  kept  in  the  present  cathedral.  The 
side  aisles,  however,  were  added  either 
because  their  omission  was  considered 
too  great  a  departure  from  the  usual 
form  of  cathedrals,  or  (as  is  supposed 

SMr.  Spence  in  his  anecdotes)  because 
e  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(James  II.)  was  followed,  and  he  was 
willing  to  have  them  ready  for  the  Roman 
catholic  service  as  soon  as  an  occasion 
should  arise.  The  addition  of  the  side 
aisles  is  to  belamentedj  as  they  narrowed 
the  building  and  broke  m  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  design ;  and  the  architect  (ob 
serves  Spence)  insisted  so  strongly  on 
the  prejudice  they  were  to  the  build* 
ing,  that  he  actually  shed  tears  on 
speaking  of  it;  but  he  remonstrated 
in  vain.  It  would  seem  that  this  sort 
of  interference  is  a  misfortune  pecu- 
liarlv  incidental  to  architects.  Few 
would  pretend  to  have  a.  voice  in  the 
composition  of  a  picture  or  the  ar* 
rangement  of  a  group  of  statuary ;  yet 
there  is  scarcely  the  work  of  any  great 
architect,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
has  not  in  a  great  measure  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  original  desi^, 
and  adopt  the  suggestions  (often  in- 
congruous) of  his  employers.  Michael 
Angelo,  in  particular^  was  exposed  to 
a  like  persecution^  in  his  ^eat  work  of 
St  Peter's,  and  alike  had  the  har- 
mony and  beautvof  his  design  impaired. 
After  much  cavilling  the  different  objec- 
tions were  removed;  "Wren  received 
an  express  order  from  the  king  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  his  own  plans ;  he  was 
allowed  to  make  what  variations  he 
pleased,  and  the  whole  was  left  to  his  own 
management.  In  thirtv-five  years  from 
the  cummencement  of  the  building,  the 
highest  and  last  stone  was  laid  by  (Jhris^ 
topher,  the  son  of  the  architect    Thus 


was  this  splendid  edifice,  admitted  to  be 
the  second  for  grandeur  in  Europe, 
completed  in  thirty-five  years  by  one 
architect,  under  one  bishop  of  London, 
costing  onlv  736,000/.,  which  was  raised 
by  a  small  impost  on  coals  brought 
to  London ;  whilst  St.  Peter's,  the 
work  of  twelve  architects,  took  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  years  to  build, 
during  the  pontificate  of  nineteen  popes. 
One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
edifice  is,  that  Wren  chose  two  orders 
instead  of  one  and  an  attic  story,  as 
in  St.  Peter's.  That  he  intended  to  liave 
adopted  the  single  order  (going  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom)  appears  from  what 
we  have  before  stated.  But  whilst  Bra- 
mante,  for  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's, 
had  the  quarries  of  Tivoli  at  his  com- 
mand, which  yielded  blocks  of  nine  feet 
in  diameter,  amply  sufficient  for  his 
columns,  Wren  had  only  the  quarries  of 
Portland,  and  from  them  he  could  not 
reckon  on  blocks  greater  than  four  feet 
in  diameter,  nor  were  even  these  readily 

Erocured ;  on  which  account,  and  that 
e  might  keep  the  just  proportions  of 
his  cornice,  (which  Bramante,  by  the 
failure  of  the  stone,  had  been  compelled 
to  diminish,)  he  finally  determined  on 
the  use  of  two  orders. 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  no 
higher  within  than  its  diameter;  the 
dome  of  St  Peter's  is  two  diameters ; 
and  this  appears  too  high,  the  other 
too  low  :  Wren  took  a  mean  proportion, 
which  shows  its  concave  every  way,  and 
is  lighted  by  the  windows  of  the  upper 
order,  which  permit  the  light  to  strike 
down  through  the  great  colonnade  that 
encircles  the  dome  without,  and  serves 
at  the  same  time  for  the  abutment  of  the 
dome  itself^  which  is  of  two  bricks  thick, 
every  five  feet  hig:h  having  a  course  of 
bricks  eighteen  inches  long  bonding 
through  the  whole  thickness.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
steeples,  and  that  no  disappointment 
might  wise  of  the  new  church  fall- 
ing short  of  the  old  one.  Wren,  to 
give  a  greater  height  than  the  cupola 
would  gracefully  admit  of,  felt  com- 
pelled to  raiSe  another  structure  over 
the  first  cupola.  For  this  purpose  he 
constructed  a  cone  of  brick,  so  as  to  sup- 
port the  vast  stone  lantern  which  sur- 
mounts it.  This  cone  was  covered  with 
an  oak  roof,  and  this  again  wilh  lead, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  church.  Between  this  outside 
covering  and  the  brick  cone  there  are 
Stairs  to  ascend  to  the  lantern,  lighted 
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1.  Great  Pyramid.  7*  BHlitbvry  Spire.  13.  NelBon*t  Colomn. 
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from  the  lantern  abovie,  which  did  away 
with  the  necessity  of  making  the  small 
ugly  windows  m  the  dome,  as  at 
St.  Peter's.  The  inside  of  the  whole 
cupola  is  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  in  eight  compartments.  In 
the  crown  of  the  vault,  as  in  the 
Pantheon,  there  is  a  circuiar  opening, 
by  which  not  only  the  lantern  transmits 
light,  but  the  inside  ornaments  of  the 
painted  and  gilded  cone  display  a  new 
and  agi-eeable  scene.  Instead,  however, 
of  painting  the  dome.  Wren  had 
proposed  it  should,  like  that  of  St. 
Peter's,  be  enriched  with  the  more  du- 
rable and  appropriate  ornament  of  Mo- 
saic, and  had  procured  artists  from 
Italy  for  its  execution ;  but  the  igno- 
rance and  the  prejudice  of  the  persons 
employed  as  commissioners,  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  thwarted  his  views. 
The  ornaments  at  the  East  end  he 
designed  should  only  be  temporary,  till 
the  materials  for  the  completion  of  a 
magnificent  altar  which  he  nad  planned 
could  be  procured. 

In  scale*  and  beauty  of  internal  or- 
nament, as  well  as  material,  situation, 
and  climate,  the  work  of  Wren  cannot 
come  in  competition  with  its  great 
rival ;  but  in  architectural  excellence 
it  has  fair  claims  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality ;  surpassing  it  in  some  thin^, 
if  in  others  it  falls  short.  The  portico 
in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  both  for  its 
beauty  of  proportion  and  vast  size,  is 
admitted  to  be  a  feature  of  high  excel- 
lence and  without  any  match  in  St. 
Paul's  ;  yet  the  whole  flat  front  of  St. 
Peter's,  terminating  in  a  straight  line  at 
the  top,  cannot  be  said  to  afford  such  a 
pleasing  variety  as  is  bestowed  by  the 
elevation  of  the  pediment  in  the  middle, 
and  the  beautiful  campanile  towers  at 
each  end  of  the  front  of  St.  Paul's.  One 
of  the  happiest  parts  of  the  invention  is 
in  the  intersection  of  the  three  vistos  of 
the  nave,  the  aisles,  and  the  cross  and 
transept,  attained  by  the  octan^lar 
arran^ment  of  the  piers,  which  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  novel,  giving  four 
additional  views  to  the  usual  arrange- 
ment, and  with  an  effect  remarkable 
for  its    l)oldness    and  lightness.     Fi- 

*  Relative  Sixet. 

St  Peter»8.  St.  Paul  p. 

Lonjr  within       .        .       .       .     669    .  .  500 

Broad  at  the  entrance       .       .     S^    .  .   lOO 

Front,  wiihont       .        •        .        395    .  .   ISO 

Brond  at  the  cross    .        .        .      44S    .  .  Si3 

Cupola,  diameter         .          .         199    .  .  log 

Cupola  and  lantern,  high     •          48S    .  .  330 

Church,  hif(h         .         .         .        i^    .  .  110 

Height  of  pUlan  in  fnml      .          91   •  .    40 


guret  4   and  5,  exhibit '  the    ground 
plans  of  the  two  buildings  drawn  on 


the  same  scale ;  the  peculiarity  noticed 
in  the  ground  plan  of  St.  i^aul*s  is 
pointed  out  by  the  dotted  lines.  In 
St.  Peter's  the  whc^lf^  building  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  repetition  of  vast  pilas- 
ters. In  St.  Paul's,  however,  take 
the  building  in  any  point  of  vicw,T  it 
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is  highly  picturesque,  the  different  re- 
turns and  fiEi9ade8  affording  endless  va- 
riety of  views ;  no  patching,  no  incon- 
gruous additions  disfigure  the  unity  of 
Uie  composition,  which,  as  a  whole,  for 
harmony  of  design  and  justness  of  pro- 
portion, has  certainly  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

With  respect  to  the  char^  of  pla- 
giarism from  the  work  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  the  two  buildings  are  sufficiently 
different  utterly  to  rebut  this.  The 
Romans  adapted  to  their  puiposes  the 
beauties  of  the  architecture  of  Greece, 
combining  them  so  as  to  suit  their  inten- 
tions; and  Palladio,  abandoning  the 
barbarous  taste  of  the  middle  ages, 
adapted  the  great  remains  both  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity  to  the  genius  of 
the  times,  but  did  not  repeat  or  copy 
them.  Michael  Angelo  availed  himself 
of  the  Pantheon  in  his  cupola,  and  Wren, 
again,  availed  himself  ot  the  knowledge 
of  M.  Angelo ;  but  there  is  nothing 
like  servile  copying,  or  unmeaning 
adaptation,  in  any  one  part  of  his  wor£ 
To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  two  buildings,  wc  have 
added  an  outline,  showing  the  compa- 
rative size  of  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  vacant  spaces  have  been 
filled  up  with  the  outlines  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  now  exist- 
ing, all  on  the  same  base  and  all  drawn 
on  the  same  scale,  but  unfortunately, 
owing  to  an  error,  the  height  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  figure  is  a  Uttle  less  than 
it  should  have  been.  The  buildings  have 
principally  been  taken  from  the  work  of 
Mons.  Durand,  The  Parallel  of  Archu 
tecturSt  by  far  the  most  important  pro- 
duction of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been 
published,  and  affording  great  facility  for 
the  consideration  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  architecture.  It  consists  of^ninety 
large  folio  plates,  containing  elevations 
and  plans  of  the  principal  ancient  and 
modem  buildings  and  monuments,  all 
drawn  on  the  same  scale.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  that  it  is  defective, 
inasmuch  as,  (either  fi-om  jealousy  or  ' 
ignorance,)  among  the  ninety  plates, 
neither  Westminster  Abbey,  York  Ca- 
thedral, Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hos- 
pitals, our  bridges,  nor  even  our  docks, 
(the  largest  in  me  world,)  are  inserted; 
and  amongst  the  plans  of  English  thea- 
tres, the  only  one  given  is  that  in  the 
Haymarket. 

In  addition  to  the  total  want  of  the 
rich  ornaments  and  the  costly  materials 
which  adorn  the  interior  of  the  church 


of  6i  Peter,  it  alio  tar  forpaiMt  the 
building  of  Wren  in  the  nature  of  the 
materius  with  which  it  is  constructed. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  rej^t  that  the 
quality  of  the  stone  used  in  the  public 
buildings  of  thie  country  has  been 
hitherto  but  little  attended  to.  Many 
of  the  public  edifices  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, Bath,  and  Oxford,  furnish 
melancholy  instances  of  the  want  of 
jud^ent  in  this  choice  of  materials. 
It  IS  obvious  that  the  stone  which  is 
most  porous,  will,  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  be  least  durable :  water  lodges 
in  its  pores  and  penetrates  the  crevices, 
and  by  the  mere  change  of  temperature 
does  mischief;  but  during  firost  the 
expansion  is  so  great,  that  in  a  single 
winter  the  sharp  parts  often  entirely 
crumble  away.  The  fitness  of  the  differ- 
ent species  of  sandstone  for  the  purpose 
of  building,  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
judged  of  oy  immersing  the  specimens 
m  water,  each  being  previously  weighed, 
and  all  of  one  size ;  the  excellence  of 
the  stone  will  be  inversely  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  absorbed.  The  magne- 
sian  limestone,  so  abundant  in  En^and, 
is  considered  Uie  best  adapted  for  archi- 
tectiiral  purposes ;  it  is  far  preferable  to 
that  termed  the  Oolite  of  Somersetshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Portland,  of  which  the 
most  important  building  have  hitherto 
been  constructed.  Ram  water  always 
contains  cari>onic  acid,  which  acts  che- 
mically on  limestone,  but  less  on  those 
kinds  which  are  fine  grained  and  mag- 
nesian,  than  those  which  are  coarse 
and  fi*ee  firom  magnesia ;  and  although 
this  often  produces  an  external  harden- 
ing, as  in  the  Bath  stone,  it  is  only 
the  forerunner  of  a  more  quick  peeling 
off  and  destruction.  It  is  obvious,  that 
for  durabihty,  the  granites,  sieniles, 
whinstones,  and  porphyries,  are  most 
to  be  preferred.  The  Strand  Bridge  is 
a  magnificent  example  of  the  use  of 
granite;  the  exterior  l>eing  entirely  con- 
structed of  two  sorts,  the  coarse-grained 
granite  of  Devon  and  ComwaLU,  and 
Sie  fine-grained  and  harder  sort  fi-om 
Aberdeen,  used  for  the  balustrades, 
and  stronger  than  that  ftom  Cornwall, 
as  22  to  14.  The  only  means  of  proving 
the  respective  durability  of  them  is 
firom  the  effect  of  time ;  and  the  Cornish 
granite  evidently  appears  to  have  suf- 
lered  more  decay  than  the  harder  stone 
of  the  North.  Granite,  however,  indepen- 
dently of  the  great  increase  of  expense 
incurred  in  the  working  it,  is  unfitted  for 
all  the  finer  parts  of  omamental  work; 
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In  thai  ease  it  wotild  be  well  to  adopt  the 
marble  or  dolomite  of  Scotland,  or  the 
magnesian  limestones,  so  much  to  be 

E referred  to  the  perishable  sand  and 
me  stones  of  the  west  of  England.* 
But  the  subject  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived its  due  share  of  attention  from 
those  whose  pursuits  and  knowledge 
best  enable  them  to  form  an  accurate 
Judgment  upon  it. 

^though  Wren's  new  employ- 
ments occupied  much  of  his  time,  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  science 
never  forsook  him;  but,  as  he  em* 
ployed  himself  in  the  practical  parts  of 
building,  his  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society  became  more  technical, 
and  applied  principally  to  his  own  art. 
A  very  interesting  letter  to  Lord 
Brounker,the  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  is  given  by  Mr.  Elmes :  it  is 
in  answer  to  a  request  to  provide  some- 
thing  for  the  suitable  entertainment  of 
his  majesty,  who  had  puiposed  visiting 
the  Society.  Upon  this  Wren  observes, 
•*  The  experiments  for  the  establishment 
of  natural  philosophy  are  seldom  pomp- 
ous ;  it  is  upon  billiard  and  tennis  balls, 
upon  the  purling  of  sticks  and  tops, 
upon  a  vial  of  water,  a  wedge  of  glass, 
that  the  great  Des  Cartes  has  bunt  the 
most  renned  and  accurate  theories 
that  human  wit  ever  reached  to ;  and 
certainly  nature,  in  the  best  of  her 
works,  IS  apparent  enough  in  obvious 
things,  were  they  but  curiously  ob- 
served ;  and  the  key  that  opens  treasures 
is  often  plain  and  rusty,  but  unless  it 
be  gilt,  the  key  alone  will  make  no 
show  at  court.  It  does  not  appear 
how  the  philosophers  succeeded  in 
entertaining  their  royal  guest.  Wren 
In  1673  resii^ed  the  Savillian  pro- 
fessorship, which  he  had  held  so  long 
with  credit.  He  was  twice  in  Parlia- 
ment, though  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  took  any  active  part  in  the  debates. 
In  1680  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  before  that  pe- 
riod he  had  been  knighted  by  Charles 
II. 

The  delight  one  can  well  conceive  a 
person  of  Wren's  genius  to  have  en- 
joyed, in  the  contemplation  of  the  rise 
of  the  vast  edifice  which  his  creative 
genius  had  called  into  existence,  was  not 
undisturbed  or  unalloyed.  Many  im- 
proper persons  were  joined  with  him 
m  the  commission ;  and  they,  having 
private  interests  to  serve,  and  selfish 

•  Brtnde'a  Joonial,  toL  UU  861. 


feelings  to  indulge,  were  thwarted 
by  the  inflexibility  of  Wren,  who  ex- 
posed at  once  their  meanness  and  their 
Ignorance.  This,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  neither  for|^otten  nor  forgiven*; 
and  they  joined  m  a  cabal,  persecuting 
him  with  every  species  of  bitter 
malevolence.  It  will  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed that  one  of  Wren's  genius  and 
talent,  of  his  gentle  bearing  towards  all, 
his  high  patriotic  feeling,  at  once  the 
judge  and  the  patron  of  every  thing  that 
was  useful  either  in  the  arts  or  sciences, 
should  have  been  subjected  to  the  petty 
cavilling  of  a  few  interested  persons  with, 
out  greatly  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
building.  But  this  was  not  aU ;  the  party 
having  procured  a  clause  to  be  inserted 
in  an  act  of  parliament,  suspending  a 
moiety  of  his  pittance  (200«.  a  year) 
till  the  building  was  finished.  Wren  was 
kept  out  of  his  money  long  after  it  was 
due,  under  the  pretence  that  the  build- 
ing was  not  complete,  whereas  the  ca- 
villers themselves,  by  their  impe- 
diments, alone  hindered  its  completion. 
He  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  peti- 
tion Queen  Anne;  and  in  his  memorial 
he  states,  that  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  some  of  the  commissioners  had  alone 
obstructed  his  measures  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  This  was  handed  over  to 
the  commissioners  themselves  tor  their 
answer,  who  replied  by  mean  and  paltry 
excuses.  Wren,  however,  was  not  to 
be  borne  down  by  a  low  cabal :  he  next 
addressed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
document  itself  affords  ample  testimony 
of  the  treatment  he  had  received. 

"  The  design  of  the  parliament  (he 
states)  in  granting  the  coal  duty  for 
the  said  cathedr^,  being  to  have  the 
building  completed  with  all  possible 
speed,  tney  did,  to  encourage  and  oblige 
the  surveyor's  diligence  in  carrying  on 
the  work,  suspend  half  his  allowance 
till  all  should  be  done.  Whereby,  I 
humbly  conceive,  it  may  justly  trom 
thence  be  implied,  that  they  thought 
the  building,  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  it,  was  wholly  under  my  manag:ement 
and  direction,  and  that  it  was  in  my 
power  to  hasten  or  protract  it  How 
far  it  has  been  so  your  lordships  knov\' 
as  also  how  far  I  have  been  limited  and 
restrained.  However,  it  has  ple..sed 
God  so  to  bless  my  sincere  endeavours, 
as  that  I  have  brought  the  building  to 
a  conclusion,  so  far  as  is  in  my  power ; 
and  I  think  nothing  can  be  said  now  to 
remain  imperfected,  but  the  iron  fence 
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Iround  the  church,  and  painting  the 
cupola,  the  directing  of  which  is  taken 
out  of  my  hands,  and  therefore  I  hope 
that  I  am  neither  answerable  for  them, 
nor  that  the  said  suspending  clause 
can,  or  ought  to,  affect  me  any  further 
on  that  account.  As  for  painting  the 
cupola,  your  lordships  know  it  has  been 
long  under  consideration ;  that  I  have 
no  power  left  me  concerning  it ;  and 
that  it  is  not  resolved  in  what  manner 
to  do  it,  or  whether  at  all.  And  as  for 
the  iron  fence,  it  is  so  remarkable  and 
fresh  in  memoiy  by  whose  influence 
and  importunity  it  was  wrested  firom  me, 
and  the  doing  it  carried  in  a  way  that 
I  may  venture  to  say  will  ever  be  con- 
demned. I  have  just  this  to  observe 
further,  that  your  lordships  had  no  hand 
in  it ;  and  consequently  ought  not  to 
share  in  the  blame  that  may  attend  it. 

"  This,  then,  being;  the  case,  and  no- 
thing left  that  I  think  can  keep  the 
same  clause  of  suspension  any  longer 
in  force  against  me, 

**  I  most  humbly  pray  your  lordships 
to  grant  your  warrant  for  paying  me 
what  is  due  to  me  on  that  article,  which 
was  1,300/.  last  Michaelmas.  And  if 
for  the  future  my  advice  and  assistance 
be  required  in  any  thing  about  the  said 
cathedral,  I  will  be  ready  to  give  the 
same,  and  to  leave  the  consideration  of 
it  to  your  lordships." 

This  representation  not  succeeding, 
he  applied  at  once  to  parliament,  who 
rendered  him  that  tardy  justice,  the  long 
denial  of  which  reflects  so  much  disgrace 
on  those  who  opposed  his  just  claims. 

**  Whereupon  that  honoiu-able  and 
august  assembly,"  says  Sir  Christopher,* 
••  so  considered  his  case,  and  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  justice  and  the 
reasonableness  of  it,  as  to  declare  the 
church  to  be  finished  so  far  as  was  re- 
quired to  l>e  done  and  i)erformed  by 
him  as  surveyor-general.  And  it  was 
accordingly  enacted,  that  tlie  suspended 
salary  should  be  paid  him  on  or  before 
December  the  25th,  1711,  which  he  has 
the  truest  sense  of,  and  has  not,  he 
hopes,  been  wanting  in  all  due  acknow- 
leogments  and  returns  for  it  Neither 
is  it  possible  that  he,  or  his  poste- 
rity should  ever  forget  so  signal  and 
distinguishing  a  favour,  while  he  can 
remember  the  unjust  and  vile  treatment 
he  had  from  some  in  the  late  commis- 

•  In  %  pamphlet  whicn  he  publisbcd  sUting  hit 
case,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ausnrering  an  attack 
made  on  him  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Fraudalent 
AtkusM  at  Su  Paul't." 


sion  for  St.  Paul'g ;  which  was  gudi  at* 
gave  him  reason  enough  to  think  that 
9iey  intended  him  none  of  the  suspended 
salary,  if  it  had  been  left;  in  their  power 
to  defeat  him  of  it.** 

By  the  death  of  Anne,  Wren  lost 
the  last  of  his  royal  patrons ;  in  the 
new  reign,  the  king's  partiality  for  his 
German  subjects  and  their  connections 
deprived  him  of  the  sunshine  of  royal 
favour.  His  talents,  his  uprightness, 
and  his  fame  were  all  forgotten:  the 
corruption  of  that  period  in  the  disposal 
of  patronage  is  well  known.  At  last, 
after  a  severe  struggle  in  the  86  th  year 
of  his  age  and  the  49th  of  his  office  as 
surveyor-general,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
patent  in  favour  of  one  Benson,  his 
German  influence  prevailing  over  one 
who  would  not  condescend  to  truckle 
even  to  a  court,  and  whose  life,  as 
Walpole  olwerves,  having  enriched 
the  reign  of  severalprinces,  disgraced 
the  last  of  them.  The  intrigue  which 
deprived  him  of  his  office  is  noticed  in 
the  memoirs  of  John  Ker  of  Kersland ; 
who  states  that,  "  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Benson,  (a  favourite  of  the 
Germans,)  that  Sir  C.  Wren,  the  fa- 
mous  architect  who  contrived  the  stately 
ediflce  of  St.  Pauls  church,  was  turned 
out  of  his  employment  to  make  way  for 
this  favourite  of  foreigners.'*  Pope  also 
in  a  note  to  the  Uunciad  says,  "  In  fa- 
vour of  this  man,  the  ftimous  Sir  C. 
Wren,  who  had  been  architect  to  the 
crown  for  above  fifty  years,  who  built 
most  of  the  churches  in  London,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  St.  Paul's,  and  lived  to 
finish  it,  was  displaced  from  his  em- 
ployment at  the  age  of  90  years." 

It  may,  indeed^  be  observed,  that 
Wren's  son  was  at  this  time  member 
for  Windsor,  and  probably  some  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  court  might 
have  had  an  influence  on  the  father's 
fell.  Benson  himself,  however,  was  soon 
disgraced  and  removed  on  the  discovery 
of  nis  ignorance  and  incapacity,  and 
marked  for  public  prosecution  for  his 
dishonesty;  but  the  same  influence, 
which  had  caused  his  original  eleva- 
tion, at  once  stopped  the  prosecution 
and  loaded  him  with  disgraceful  rewards 
out  of  the  public  purse,*  in  the  shape 


•  Benson  and  Wren  each  had  hit  due  notice  in 
the  ZhMCtoJ.  ... 

Benson,  sole  judge  of  architecture*  stt. 
And  namby  pambj  be  preferred  to  wit; 
While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  the  frave  descenda 
Oaj  dies  vapeasioa'd  with  a  hoadrod  frie&ds. 
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of  reversionary  ^ijrants  and  crown 
leases. 

The  following  curious  pap^r  of  Wren's 
is  given  by  Mr.  Elmes :  it  is  in  answer 
to  the  commissioners,  who  insisted  on  a 
balustrade  to  St.  Paul's,  none  having 
been  originally  designed  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  long  series  of  attacks  which  were 
made  on  him  by  his  enemies. 

•*  I  have  considered  the  resolution  of 
the  honourable  the  commissioners  for 
adorning  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  dated 
October  15,  1717,  and  brought  to  me 
on  the  21st,  importing  that  a  oalustrade 
of  stone  be  set  up  on  the  top  of  the 
church,  unless  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  writing  under  his  hand,  set  forth, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
architecture,  and  give  his  opinion  in  a 
fortnights  time;  and  if  he  doth  not, 
then  the  resolution  of  a  balustrade  is  to 
be  proceeded  with. 

"  In  observation  of  this  resolution,  I 
take  leave,  first,  to  declare  I  never  de- 
sisrned  a  balustrade.  Persons  of  little 
skill  in  architecture  did  expect,  I  be- 
lieve, to  see  something  they  had  been 
used  to  in  Gothic  structures ;  and  ladies 
think  nothing  well  toithout  an  edging, 
1  should  gladly  have  complied  with  the 
vulgar  taste,  but  I  suspended  for  rea- 
sons following : 

'*  A  balustrade  is  supposed  a  sort  of 
plinth  over  the  upper  colonnade,  which 
may  be  divided  into  balusters  over  open 
parts  or  voids,  but  kept  solid  over  solid 
parts,  such  as  pilasters ;  for  a  con- 
tinued range  of  balusters  cannot  be 
proposed  to  stand  alone  against  high 
winds:  they  would  be  liable  to  be 
lopped  down  in  a  row,  if  there  were  not 
solid  parts  at  due  distances  intermixed, 
which  solid  parts  are  in  the  form  of 
pedestals,  and  may  be  in  length  as 
long  as  the  frieze  below  where  pilasters 
are  double,  as  in  our  case  ;  for  double 
pilasters  may  have  one  united  pedestal, 
as  they  have  one  entablature  and  one 
frieze  extended  over  both.  But,  now,  in 
the  inward  angles,  where  the  pilasters 
cannot  be  doubled,  as  before  they  were, 
the  two  voids  or  more  open  parts  would 
be  in  the  angle  with  one  small  pilaster 
between  them,  and  create  a  very  disagree- 
able mixture.  I  am  further  to  observe,  that 
there  is  already  over  the  entablature  a 
proper  plinth,  which  regularly  termi- 
nates the  building ;  and  as  no  provision 
was  originally  made  in  my  plan  for  a 
balustrade,  the  setting  up  one  in  such 
a  confused  manner  over  the  plinth  must 
apparently  break  into  the  nannony  of 


the  whole  machine,  and,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture. 

"  The  like  objections  as  to  some 
other  ornaments,  suppose  of  vases,  for 
they  will  be  double  upon  the  solids ; 
but  in  the  inward  angles  there  will  be 
scarce  room  for  one,  though  each  of 
them  be  about  two  feet  nine  inches  at 
bottom,  and  nine  feet  high :  yet  these 
will  appear  contemptible  below,  and 
bigger  we  cannot  make  them  unless  we 
fall  into  the  crime  of  false  bearing,- 
which  artisans  of  the  lowest  rank  will- 
have  sense  enough  to  condemn. 

"  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  to  have  sta- 
tues erected  on  the  four  pediments  only, 
which  will  be  a  most  proper,  noble,  and- 
sufficient  ornament  to  the  whole  fabric,, 
and  was  never  omitted  in  the  best  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  architecture  * 
the  principles  of  which,  throughout  all 
my  schemes  of  this  colossal  structure, 
I  have  reli^ously  endeavoured  to 
follow;  and  if  I  glory,  it  is  in  the 
singular  mercy  of  God,  who  has  enabled 
me  to  begin  and  finbh  my  great  work 
so  conformable  to  the  ancient  model. 

"  The  pedestals  for  the  statues  I  have 
already  laid  in  the  building,  which  now 
stand  naked  for  want  of  their  acroteria. 
"  Christopher  Wrbn." 

These  details  respecting  the  erection 
of  a  building  which  (if  we  except  St. 
Peter's)  is  unrivalled  in  the  world,  will 
not,  it  is  hoped,  appear  either  trifling 
or  tedious,  but  give  an  additional  inter- 
est to  the  contemplation  of  that  splen- 
did monument  of  Wren's  genius. 

The  character  and  fate  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Wren  were  in  many  re- 
spects akin:  remarkable  alike  for  the 
universality  of  genius,  each  the  builder 
of  the  greatest  work  of  architecture  of 
his  time,  each  imtainted  by  any  vice,  and 
regardless  of  private  interests,  (for  Mi- 
chael Angelo  received  no  remuneration 
on  account  of  St.  Peter's,)  they  were 
both  persecuted  by  the  envious,  and  each 
had  his  works  altered  by  the  ignorant. 
Michael  Angelo's  severe  honesty,  in 
compelling  those  who  received  pay  to 
give  their  labour  in  return,  conjured  up 
a  whole  host  of  enemies ;  and  sickened 
with  these  obstacles  he  sought  to  free 
himself  by  the  resignation  of  his  charge. 
"  I  entreat  your  eminence,"  he  writes  to 
Cardinal  Carpi,  •*  to  liberate  me  from 
this  vexatious  employment,  which,  by 
the  conmiand  of  the  popes,  I  undertook 
seventeen  years  ago,  during  which  po- 
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riod  I  have  giten  'manifest  proofs  of 
my  zeal  in  the  prosecutidh  of  the  work. 
I  a^in  earnestly  entreat  I  may  resi^, 
which  would  be  conferring  on  me  me 
greatest  favour." 

Amon^  the  many  willing  to  do  jus- 
tice to  me  merit  and  the  modesty  of 
Wren,  when  labouring  under  the  per- 
secution of  court  intrigue,  was  Sir 
Richard  Steel,  who,in  his  TatUr,  No.52, 
under  the  character  of  Nestor  of 
Athens,  observes  that  '*  his  art  and  skill 
were  soon  disregarded  for  want  of  that 
manner  with  which  men  of  the  world 
support  and  assert  the  merits  of  their 
own  performances ;  this  bashflil  quality 
still  put  a  damp  on  his  great  knowledge, 
whicn  has  as  mtal  an  effect  upon  men*s 
reputation  as  poverty,  for  it  is  said, 
(Ecclesiasticus,  ch.  ix.  v.  15,)  The  poor 
man  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city, 
yet  no  man  remembered  the  same  poor 
man.  So  here  we  find  the  modest  man 
built  the  city,  and  the  modest  man's 
skill  was  unknottm  ;  but  surely  posterity 
are  obliged  to  allow  him  that  praise 
after  his  death  which  he  so  industnously 
declined  while  he  was  living/* 

Chapter  V. 
Toth$Endqfkisltfe. 

Wrsn  quitted  the  field  without  a 
struggle ;  he  retired  in  peace  from  the 
world  to  his  home  at  Hampton  Court, 
without  being  affected  by  any  of 
that  bitterness  or  those  an^fedinj^s 
which  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  a 
court  so  often  engender  in  mmds  of  less 
noble  stamp,  saying,  Nunc  me  iubet 
fortuna  expeditius  pnilosophari.  Cheer- 
ful in  his  solitude,  and  as  well  pleased 
to  die  in  the  shade  as  in  the  light — his  son 
observes  of  him  in  the  Parentalia,  •*  that 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  continued  with  a 
vivacity  rarely  found  in  persons  of  his 
age,  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  death, 
and  not  till  then  could  he  quit  the  great 
aim  of  his  whole  life  to  be  (to  use  his 
own  words)  abenefectorto  mankind ;  his 
great  humanity  appearing  to  the  last  in 
benevolence  and  complacency,  free  from 
all  moroseness  in  benaviour  or  aspect ; 
he  was  happily  endued  with  sucn  an 
evenness  of^  temper,  steady  tranquillity, 
and  Christian  fortitude,  that  no  inju- 
rious incidents  or  inquietudes  of  human 
life  could  ever  ruffle  or  discompose/* 

The  five  remaining  years  ot  liis  life 
were  passed  in  complete  repose.  Re- 
turnmg  occasionally  to  superintend  the 
repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  his  only 
remaining  public  employment,  he  di- 
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Tided  his  time  between  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  at  once  his 
g[uide  and  his  delight,  and  in  the  revi^ 
sion  of  his  philosophical  works,  man 
particularly  those  upon  the  Lon^tude, 
and  his  tracts  on  Mathematics  and  Astro- 
nomy. Time,  which  had  enfeebled  his 
limbs,  left  his  fieu^ulties  unclouded  till 
nearly  the  end  of  his  existence.  His 
chief  delight  to  the  very  close  of  life  was, 
that  of  l^ng  carried  once  a  year  to  see 
his  great  work ;  **  the  beginning  and 
completion  of  which,'*  observes  Wsdpole, 
'*  was  an  event  which  one  cannot  wonder 
left  such  an  impression  of  content  on 
the  mind  of  the  good  old  man,  that  it 
seemed  to  recall  a  memory  almost  dead* 
ened  to  every  other  use.** 

Wren*8  dissolution  was  as  placid  as 
the  tenour  of  his  existence  had  been. 
On  the  25th  of  February,  1723,  his  ser- 
vant conceiving  he  slept  longer  after 
his  dinner  than  usual,  entered  his  room, 
and  found  him  dead  in  his  chair.— He,  to 
whom  in  his  latter  days  all  distinction 
had  been  denied,  received,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  tardy  honour  of  a  splendid 
funeral ;  his  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  crypt  under  the  southernmost  win- 
dow of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  which 
he  had  raised ;  a  plain  black  slab  alone 
covers  the  coffin,  but  no  monument  be- 
yond the  Pile  itself  attests  tus  good- 
ness or  his  greatness.  On  the  western 
jamb  of  the  window  of  the  crypt,  is  a 
tablet  mih  this  inscxiption : 

8abtas  oonditar 
Haiti  «oel«sUi  et  urbU  conditor 

Ch.  Wren. 

Qui  rixit  annos  nltra  noaa^nta 

Noa  tibi  led  bono  poblioo. 

Laotor,  si  monumentam  qnaria 

Circamspice.* 

Robert  Milne,  one  of  his  successors  in 
the  care  of  the  cathedral,  caused  this 
inscription  to  be  placed  in  gilt  letters  in 
a  tablet  in  front  of  the  s&een  of  the 
organ :  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  age,  that  no  other  monument 
has  ever  been  erected.  Indeed,  until  Mr. 
Elmes's  volume,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Parentalia^if  no  biographical  notice 

*  *'  Beneath  is  laid  the  builder  of  this  church  and 
citf,  Chri»topher  Wren,  who  lived  abore  ninetv 
yean,  not  for  himself  but  for  the  public  goool 
Reader,  if  thoa  seekest  for  his  monument,  look 
around.*' 

t  Parfulo/fo,  or  Memoirt  of  tho  Family  of  tho 
fFrent^  folio,  London,  1750.  This  work  was  com* 
menced  by  the  son  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  was  not 
completpd  till  thirty  years  after  his  death,  when  it 
was  published  by  his  grandMon,  Stephen  Wren.  Tha 
work  itself  is  of  little  interest;  ^:o^t  of  the  facts  it 
records  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Kimes.  in  his  Lifo 
offFrem  4to.,  1883,  and  from  these  two  works  tb« 
biographioal  part  of  the  present  treatiae  haa  been 
chiefly  compiled, 
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of  him  had  been  published.  We  trust, 
however,  that  before  long  Mr.  Cockerel, 
the  present  ardutect  to  St.  PauVs, 
yrho  has  lately  superintended  its  re« 
pairs  with  so  much  judgment,  will  cany 
mto  effect  an  intention  he  is  known  long 
to  have  entertained,  of  dving  to  the 
world  a  critical  account  of  Wren's  most 
important  architectural  works,  accom- 
panied by  a  selection  from  the  large 
collection  of  drawings  now  in  the  library 
of  All  Souls'  College.  TiU  this  shall 
be  done,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
his  professional  merits  can  be  duly 
i^preciated.  Mr.  Cockerel's  attain- 
ments and  talents  afford  a  pledge  that 
the  work  will  be  all  that  either  the  ar- 
chitect or  the  amateur  can  require. 

Wren  was  twice  married ;  first  to  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Coghill,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Christopher.  He 
afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Baron  of  Lifford, 
in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  The  famDy  is  not  extinct : 
Mr.  Elmes  mentions  two  daughters,  and 
the  son  of  his  grandson  Stephen,  and 
Christopher  Wren,  the  son  of  their  cou- 
sin, of  WroxhaU-abbey,  in  Warwick- 
shire, a  seat  of  Sir  C.  Wren*s,  where  his 
only  son,  Christopher,  is  buried. 

In  considering  the  life  of  Wren  we 
are  struck  with  the  splendour  of  his 
abilities,  tlie  greatness  of  his  peresever- 
ance  and  labour,  the  scantiness  of  his 
remuneration,  and  the  ingratitude  and  in- 
justice which  he  experienced  towards  the 
close  of  his  long  and  arduous  course. 
When  the  prices  paid  in  these  days  to 
artists  are  called  to  mind,  what  must  be 
the  surprise  at  learning  that  the  whole 
salary  paid  to  the  arehitect  of  St  Paul's 
was  only  200/.  a  year.  Wren  afforded 
all  his  services  in  the  building  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  without  any  salary 
or  emolument,  preferring  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  passage  of  his  life,  the 
public  service  to  private  advantage. 
And  it  will  be  observed,  that  his  salary 
of  200/.  a  year  was  not  paid  for  his 
mere  designs  and  time ;  it  mcluded  the 
whole  expense  of  models  and  drawings 
of  every  part,  the  daily  overseeing  of  the 
works,  the  framing  of  the  estimates  and 
contracts,  and  auditing  the  bills.  With- 
out making  any  invidious  comparison, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  of  late  there 
have  been  few  such  examples  shown  of 
disinterested  services  towards  the  public 
by  artists  employed  in  situations  similar 
to  his.      Too  scantiness  of  his  pay 


was  more  than  once  noticed  by  the 
writers  of  the  time ;  and  Sarah  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  in  a  letter*  respect- 
ing the  charges  of  one  of  the  persons 
employed  to  superintend  the  comple* 
tion  of  Blenheim,  who  had  made  a 
charge  of  300/.  a  year  for  his  services, 
beside  a  salary  for  his  clerk,  complains 
bitterly  at  being  compelled  to  pay  this, 
•*  when,"  she  observes, "  it  is  well  known 
that  Sir  C.  Wren  was  content  to  be 
dragged  up  in  a  basket  three  or  four 
times  a  week  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's,  and 
at  great  hazard,  for  200/.  a  year." — ^Her 
Grace  was  perhaps  but  little  capable  of 
drawing  any  nice  distinction  between 
the  feelings  of  the  hired  surveyor  of 
Blenheim,  and  those  of  our  architect  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  rising  of  the 
fabric  which  his  vast  genius  was  calling 
into  existence :  her  notions  led  her  to 
estimate  the  matter  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  the  rule  of  three  direct ;  and  on 
this  principle  she  certainly  had  good 
reason  to  complain  of  her  surveyor* 

Chaptbr  VI. 
Hi$  other  fVorki. 

In  addition  to  the  great  work  of  St. 
Paul's,  Wren,  who  was  appointed  the 
architect  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole 
city,  superintended  the  erection  of  all 
the  churches,  amounting  to  more  than 
fifty;  he  was  also  the  architect  and 
contriver  of  Chelsea  College,  and  the 
principal  officer  and  comptroller  of  the 
works  at  Windsor.  A  considerable  part 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  erected  by 
him,  and  a  splendid  palace  for  a  hunt- 
ing seat  of  Charles  11.,  now  turned  into 
a  barrack,  was  commenced  at  Winches- 
ter. In  addition  to  all  these  duties, 
a  laige  proportion  of  his  time  was 
occupied,  after  the  fire  of  London,  in 
setting  out  and  ascertaining  the  sites 
of  the  different  houses  destroyed — an 
employment  little  suited  to  his  genius, 
and  which  involved  him  in  endless  al- 
tercation. His  pay  as  the  architect  for 
rebuilding  the  churches  in  the  city, 
was  not  more  liberal  than  for  St.  Paul's, 
being  no  more  than  loO/.  a  year;  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  how- 
ever,  appears,  on  his  completing  that 
admirable  church,  to  have  voted  a  pre- 
sent to  his  lady  of  twenty  guineas ! 

In  a  sketch  intended  merely  for 
general  readers,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  in  detail  the  different 
churches  erected  by  him :  those  which 

•  la  tlM  potMisuMi  tf  W.  Took«,  Efq. 
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are  most  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  interior,  are  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
bom,  and  St.  James's  Church  in  Pic- 
cadilly. St  Stephen's  is,  by  many,  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
Wren's  genius ;  and  it  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  surpassed  by  any  modern  edifice  in 
elegrance  and  unity  of  desi^.  It  is  an  ob- 
long square  of  seventy -five  by  fifty-six 
feet;  its  peculiar  beauty  anses  from 
the  elegance  of  the  vaulting,  the  form 
of  the  cupola,  the  disposition  of  the 
Corinthian  columns,  the  lightness  of 
the  supporting  arches,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  light  from  above.  A 
judicious  and  elegant  writer  on  the 
Public  Buildings  of  London  observes, 
**  that  this  buUding,  so  little  known 
amongst  us,  is  famous  all  over  Europe, 
and  is  reputed  the  masterpiece  of 
Wren.  Perhaps  Italy  itself  can  pro- 
duce no  modem  building  that  can  vie 
with  it  in  taste  or  proportion.  There 
is  not  a  beauty  which  the  plan  would 
admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in 
its  greatest  perfection:  and  foreigners 
very  justly  call  our  taste  in  question  for 
understanding  its  graces  no  better,  and 
allowing  it  no  higher  degree  of  fame.'* 
Such  is  the  reputation  of  this  struc- 
ture amongst  foreigners,  that  an  anec- 
dote is  told  of  an  Italian  architect  who 
arrived  in  London  and  immediately  re- 
lumed after  having  visited  St.  Stephen's. 

The  church  of  St.  James,  in  Picca- 
dilly, is  divided,  in  the  interior,  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles ;  the  principal  merit 
is  in  the  formation  of  the  roof,  which 
is  described  from  information  furnished 
by  Mr.  Cockerel,  as  singularly  inge- 
nious and  economical ;  and  its  simplicity, 
strength,  and  beauty,  are  represented  as 
a  perfect  study  of  construction  and  ar- 
chitectural economy.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  himself  conceived  this  to  be 
one  of  the  best  contrived  of  his  churches, 
observes  in  a  letter — 

*•  Churches  must  be  large :  but  still, 
in  our  reformed  religion,  it  should  seem 
vain  to  make  a  parish  church  larger 
than  that  all  who  are  present  can  both 
hear  and  see.  The  Romanists,  indeed, 
may  build  larger  churches :  it  is  enough 
if  they  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  mass, 
and  see  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  but 
ours  are  to  be  fitted  for  auditories.  I 
can  hardly  think  it  practicable  to  make 
a  single  room  so  capacious,  with  pews 
and  galleries,  as  to  hold  above  two 
thousand  persons,  and  all  to  hear  the 
service,  and  see  the  preacher.    I  en- 


deavoured to  effect  this,  in  building^ 
the  parish  church  of  St  James,  West- 
minster, which,  I  presume,  is  the  most 
capacious  with  these  qualifications  that 
hath  yet  been  built ;  and  yet  at  a  solemn 
time,  when  the  church  was  much  crowd* 
ed,  I  could  not  discern  from  a  gallery, 
that  two  thousand  were  present  In  this 
church  I  mention,  though  very  broad, 
and  the  nave  arched  up,  yet  as  mere  are 
no  walls  of  a  secona  order,  nor  lan- 
terns, nor  buttresses,  but  the  whole  of 
the  roof  rests  upon  the  pillars,  as  do 
also  the  galleries,  I  think  it  may  be  found 
l)eautiful  and  convenient,  and,  as  such, 
the  cheapest  of  any  form  I  could  in- 
vent.*' 

The  interior  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
bom,  after  St.  James's  Church,  affords 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  ar- 
rangement; spacious,  rich,  and  beauti- 
ful.  It  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles  divided 
into  a  basement  and  galleries :  the  length 
is  a  hundred  and  five  feet,  the  breadth 
sixty-three,  and  the  height  forty-three. 

No  architect  can  come  in  competition 
with  Wren  in  the  construction  of  the 
steeple,  which  is  considered  a  re« 
^uisite  in  Christian  churches,  and 
in  the  composing  of  which  it  re- 
quired his  genius  \o  combine  the 
excellence  of  the  Roman  architec- 
ture, with  the  requisites  of  height 
and  lightness,  to  which  it  had  not 
before  been  adapted  with  any  suc- 
cess. The  spire  of  St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  East  is  admitted  to  be  unrivalled  for 
elegance,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  geomefrical  skill  in  existence. 
That  of  Sow  Church  is  also  among 
the  most  elegant  of  Wren's  works  ;  the 
bottom  is  a  plain  tower  till  it  rises  over 
the  houses;  above  this  is  a  beautiful  tem- 
ple, and  over  it  stand  flying  buttresses 
supporting  a  lighter  temple,  surmounted 
by  a  spire.  Nothing  can  afford  fuller  evi- 
dence of  his  power  to  combine  and  adapt 
the  elegant  features  of  the  Roman  archi- 
tecture, so  as  to  suit  the  genius  of  the 
work.  Wren  has  not  fallen  into  the 
common  error  in  building  spires,  of 
making  the  spire  straddle  across  a 
Greek  pediment  and  crush  it  with  the 
weight ;  thus,  the  spire  of  Bow  Church 
is  built  separately,  and  rises  from  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  the  church. 

Another  curious  work  of  Wren  was 
the  pendulum  stage  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  spire  of  the  Chichester  Cathemtd, 
which  he  rebuilt,  to  counteract  the 
south-westerly  gales,  which  had  forced 
it  from  its  perpendicularity.  {Fig,  6)  A 
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sketch  to  illustrate  this  has  been  added 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  p^^,  a 
Elmes.  To  the  finial  is  ^  « '  "' 
fastened  a  strong  metal 
ring,  and  to  that  is  sus- 
pended a  large  piece  of 
timber,  80  feet  long,  load- 
ed with  iron ;  at  the  bot- 
tom are  two  oak  floors, 
the  upper  about  two  in- 
ches and  a  half,  and  the 
lower  three  inches  less 
than  the  interior  masonry 
of  the  spire.  When  the 
wind  blows  the  spire  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  the 
pendulum  floor  touches 
the  lee  side  of  the  spire, 
thus  tending  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  ma- 
sonry. 

The  Doric  column  at 
the  foot  of  London  Bridge, 
(Monument,)  the  largest   i 
single  column  in  existence, 
except  the  Wellington  testimonial,  at 
Dublin,  was  also  designed  by  Wren ;  its 
entire  height  is  202  feet,  being  42  higher 
than  Trajan's  column ;  the  pedestal  is 
40  feet  high,  20  feet  square;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  base  is  15  feet,  and  there 
is  a  staircase  in  the  shaft  of  345  steps. 

The  works  of  Sir  C.  Wren  do  not 
appear  to  have  l)een  all  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. Hampton  Court  and  Win- 
chester Palace  are  far  from  being  fa- 
vourable specimens  of  the  art.  The 
studies  made  by  him  from  the  building^s 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  too  visi- 
ble an  effect  on  his  own  designs  of 
palaces  and  private  buildings;  and 
"  it  may  be  considered  fortunate," 
observes  Horace  Walpole,  "  that  the 
French  built  only  palaces  and  no 
churches,  and  therefore  Saint  Paul's 
escaped,  but  Hampton  Court  was  sa- 
criiiced  to  the  god  of  false  taste." 
Wren's  failure  at  Hampton  Court  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  his 
having  worked  under  the  directions  of 
William,  whose  favourite  residence  it 
was,  and  whose  taste  in  architecture  was 
far  below  his  merit  as  a  patriot  king ; 
indeed,  when  the  arran^ment  of  me 
low  cloisters  was  criticized,  the  mo- 
narch, with  his  wonted  honesty,  took 
the  whole  blame  on  himself,  acknow- 
ledging that  they  had  been  constructed 
by  nis  own  particular  orders.  Nor  is 
it  unreasonable  to  infer  that  in  his  other 
buildings,  the  defects  arose  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  taste  of  his  employera» 
and  that  he  waa  compelled  by  them  to* 


adopt  the  French  fashions,  which  at 
that  time  retained  the  powerful  influence 
in  this  country,  which  the  profligate 
and  frivolous  court  of  Charles  II.  nad 
bestowed  upon  them. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  the  College 
of  Physicians,*  built  by  Wren,  which,  m 
a  particular  department,  was  one  of  the 
most  scientific  of  Wren's  edifices.  The 
exterior,  indeed,  was  nowise  to  be  ad- 
mired ;  but  in  the  interior,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  convenience,  it  was 
considered  perfect,  as  affording  every 
facility  both  for  seeing  and  hearing,  in 
the  display  of  anatomical  operations 
and  philosophical  experiments.  As  a 
study  of  acoustic  ana  optical  architec- 
ture it  was  perhaps  unrivalled,  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  roof  and  form 
of  the  section  being  admirably  adapted 
to  the  distribution  of  sound,  and  the 
form  of  the  hall  equally  suited  to  the 
convenience  of  seeing. 

In  the  construction  of  theatres  and 
of  churches,  the  propagation  of  sound 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to 
be  attended  to.  The  doctrine  of  ckou-- 
sties  is  little  understood  by  builders  in 
this  country,  and  yet,  however  hidden 
to  us  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  certain 
the  ancients  understood  its  principles 
with  great  accuracy ;  whilst  in  modem 
times  this  important  object  of  archi- 
tecture has  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected. Vitruvius  describes  the  effects 
of  the  science  as  well  understood  by 
the  Greeks.  The  method  of  producing 
the  effect  of  the  increase  of  sound  in 
their  theatres  was  sin^ar ;  and  from 
the  mention  of  it  in  Vitruvius,  as  being 
of  frequent  use  both  in  these  and  in 
the  Roman  theatres,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  effect  sought  was  produced. 
The  arrangement,  as  described,  con- 
sisted in  placing  bronze  vases  or  jars  in 
small  chaml)ers  or  recesses  having  an 
opening  in  front  in  the  prednctio,  be- 
tween me  first  and  second  row  of  seats. 
These  jars  were  inverted,  having  one  end 
partiaJly  raised :  they  were  of  different 
sizes,  and  are  said  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged according  to  some  principle  of 
harmony.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable surprise  that,  with  the  num- 
ber of  travellers  who  have  been  of  late 
so  actively  exploring  the  antiquities  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  no  remains  of  this 
contrivance  have  been  discovered.  Mr. 
Banks,  however,  it  is  said,  discovered 
at  Scythopolis  the  remains  of  these 
chambers   situated  in   the  precinctio» 
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with  doors  at  the  back,  apparently 
for  the  convenience  of  access  to  adjust 
the  vases.  This  ii  an  important  sub- 
ject of  consideration  in  the  construction 
of  theatres,  and  more  particularly  in 
church  architecture.  In  the  present 
churches  it  not  unfirequently  happens 
that  the  architect  ensures  the  congre- 
gation full  opportunity  of  contemplating 
his  edifice,*  by  so  building  it  that  no  ar- 
ticulate sound  can  reach  half  the  per- 
sons present.  There  is  another  im- 
portant point  in  the  construction  of 
churches,  which  has  been  hitherto 
mainly  overlooked,  namely,  the  advan- 
tage arising  from  what  is  termed  Ay- 
pethral  light,  or  light  from  the  roof. 
When  this  is  adopted,  the  interior  archi- 
tecture has  its  own  light  and  shade  in  the 
same  way  as  the  outside ;  and  that  so- 
lemn ef^t,  so  well  adapted  to  sacred 
buildings,  is  attained  by  the  appear- 
ance of  seclusion  and  abstraction  which 
the  light  coming  from  above  instead  of 
the  sides  is  calculated  to  l)estow. 

Wren  dxl  not  publish  any  works  in 
his  lifetime,  except  his  contnbutions  to 
the  Royal  Socie^,  and  his  answer  to 
the  attacks  made  against  him.  In  the 
ParentcUia,  a  few  Iragments  of  essays 
are  printed,  some  of  which  contain  very 
judicious  observations  on  the  science 
of  architecture.  The  limits  of  this 
sketch  do  not,  however,  permit  any 
very  long  extracts;  the  following  art, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting : 

**  PositioB  U  aeeenarj  for  perfeetinf  beavtf. 
Thert  are  onlj  two  beautiful  position*  of  strait 
linest  perpendicular  and  horizontal;  thii  is  from 
nature,  and  consequently  necessitj,  no  other  than 
tprifht  beinf  Arm.  Obliqne  poeitioni  are  discord 
to  the  eye.  unless  answered  in  pairs,  as  in  the  sides 
of  an  eqaicrnral  triangle  ;  therefore  Oothic  bat- 
tresMS  are  all  ill-faTonred  and  were  aroided  bjr  the 
aaoiests,  and  no  roofs,  almost,  bnt  spherio  raised  lo 
be  visible,  except  in  the  front,  where  the  linen 
answer  in  sphenc  in  all  positions  the  ribi  answer. 
Cones  and  utultangular  pnsms  want  neither  beaatjr 
•or  firmness,  but  are  not  aneient. 

"  Views  contrary  to  bcautr  are  deformity,  or  a 
defect  of  nniformiiy  t  and  plainness,  which  is  tho 
excess  of  uniformity  :  variety  makes  the  mean. 

*'  Variety  of  uniformities  makes  complete  beaoty. 
Uniformities  are  bent  tempered,  as  rhymes  in  poetry, 
alternately,  or  sometimes  with  more  Tariety,  as  m 
•tansas. 

**  In  things  to  be  seen  at  once  much  rariety 
makes  confusion,  another  vice  of  beauty.  In  things 
that  are  not  seen  at  once,  and  have  no  respect  one 
to  another,  great  variety  is  commendable,  provided 
this  variety  transgress  not  the  rules  of  Oftict  and 
geometry. 

"  An  architect  ought  to  be  jealous  of  noveltits,  in 
which  fancy  blinds  the  judgment;  and  to  think  his 
judges  as  well  those  that  are  to  live  five  centuries  after 
him,  Ks  those  of  his  own  timo.  That  which  is  eooi' 
meodable  now  for  novelty,  will  not  be  a  new  in- 
vention to  posterity,  when  his  works  are  often 
Ad  when  it  is 


imitated,  ana 


>  unknown  which  was  tho 


priginiili  but  the  glory  of  that  which  is  good  of 

it*elf,  i»  eternal. 
-  The  architeet  ought  abore  aU  things  to  be  weU 
'^^  »  F^*fwt¥i€f  Sn  ererj  tiusf  ttel  »pp«^ 


acknowledge.)  they  have  reduced  (hem  into  rules, 
too  strict  and  pedantic,  and  so  as  not  to  be  trans- 
gressed without  the  crime  of  barbarity ;  though,  in 
their  own  nature,  thev  are  but  the  modes  aud 
fashions  of  those  ages  wherein  they  were  used ;  but 
because  they  were  found  in  the  great  strootnres, 
(the  ruins  of  which  we  now  admire,)  we  think  our- 
selves strictly  obliged  still  to  follow  the  lashion, 

though  w«  eMBtrtr  fttuia  t»  tht  fnaMu  9S  ikm 
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Chaptbr  VII, 
The  School  of  Wren. — His  Successors, 

It  may  be  proper  to  close  this  trea- 
tise with  a  few  observations  on  the 
successors  of  Wren,— on  the  present 
taste  for  architecture,  —  and  on  the 
French  school. 

Hawkesmore,  Vanbrugh,  Gibbs,  and 
others,  of  the  same  date,  followed  in 
his  footsteps,  proceeding  upon  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  revived  or 
Palladian  school.  Hawkesmore  was 
amongst  the  most  successful  pupils; 
he  was  so  considered  by  his  master, 
and  he  certainly  surpassed  his  con- 
temporary, Vanbrugh.  It  is  observable, 
that  after  the  ase  of  Wren,  something 
beyond  the  pitch  of  the  art  was  at- 
tempted by  nis  immediate  successors, 
and  amongst  the  foremost  in  this  attempt 
was  Hawkesmore.  Something  beyond 
the  orders,  something  almost  colossal 
appears  to  have  been  effected ;  but  al- 
though there  was  a  partial  success,  it 
seems  as  if  something  greater  was  in- 
tended than  was,  or  indeed  could  be, 
attained.  The  works  of  Hawkesmore 
evince  great  beauties  of  conception,  but 
mixed  with  so  many  caprices  and  so 
many  defects,  that  he  has  pertiaps 
never  yet  received  his  due  share  of 
credit. 

The  steeple,  as  applied  to  a  building  on 
the  plan  of  a  Grecian  or  Roman  temple, 
is  always  absurd,  and  even  Wren  himself 
could  not  always  rescue  it  from  deserv- 
ed and  contemptuous  criticism:  but 
Hawkesmore  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  one  who  has  ventured  to  place  this 
steeple  on  one  side  of  the  bmlding,  as 
in  St.  Geor^*s,  Bloomsbury;  by  this 
means  avoidmg  at  least  the  mcongruity 
of  making  a  steeple  rise  out  of  a  temple. 
St.  George's,  Limehouse,  and  St  Marv's 
Wolnoth's,  may  be  considered  as  tne 
best  specimen  of  his  sMe;  and  the 
beautiml  portico  of  St.  Martinis  in  the 
Fields,  now  again  al>out  to  see  the 
light,  is  the  masterpiece  of  Gibbs. 

Amongst  the  succeeding  class  in  the 
Palladian  school,  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Ware,  Sir  William  Ch^bers,  and 
the  Adams.  Sir  William  Chambers^s 
works  are  remarkable  for  their  taste 
and  elegance,  and  for  a  purer  imitation 
of  the  antique  of  Italy.  The  Adams, 
with  many  defects  chiefly  from  falling 
into  the  details  of  the  Venetian  school, 
produced  works  worthjr  of  admiration, 
and  were  the  first  who  investigated  the 
Roman  baths  and  the  remains  of  the 
Bomaa  yillas,  thus  opening  ft  new 


source  of  architectural  combination, 
of  which  they  often  took  great  and 
judicious  advantage.  The  Library  at 
Luton  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  this  happy  adaptation. 

Without  being  entirely  devoted  to 
what  is  termed  the  Palladian  school, 
or  wishing  to  be  supposed  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  the  pure  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
present  taste  for  the  pure  Greek  is 
carried  too  far.  While  we  acknowledge 
the  excellence  of  the  great  original, 
there  is  danger  that  some  of  the  present 
professors  may  lose  si^ht  of  the  valuable 
additions  which  architecture  has  ac« 
quired  from  the  labours  of  the  Romans, 
and  after  them  from  the  Revival  school. 
These  improvements  are  more  adapted 
to  utility  man  the  Grecian  architecture, 
which  was  besides  deficient  in  some  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  magnifi- 
cence, as  for  instance  those  obtained  by 
the  introduction  of  the  arch,  which  open- 
ed a  new  field  for  erandeur,  variety,  and 
extent,  and  enabled  the  architect  to  cover 
a  space  b^ond  the  power  or  combina** 
tion  of  the  Greeks  to  reach.  It  is  almost  • 
impossible,  by  taking  the  very  few  exist- 
ing examples  of  Grecian  architecture 
(consisting  only  of  sacred  edifices)  as 
models,  to  erect  building  calculated  to 
serve  the  infinitely  varied  purposes  of 
modem  wants,  without  the  risk  of  distor- 
tion and  misapplication.  The  excellence 
of  Greek  architecture  consisted  in  its 
principles  of  elegance  and  proportion, 
and  what  may  be  termed  the  detail, 
rather  than  its  utility  for  the  great  pur- 
poses of  construction.  Theslmpeofthe 
Grecian  temple  admits  of  no  change 
without  the  destruction  of  its  beauty: 
add  a  side  wing  as  a  vestry,  or  let  atall 
spire  shoot  up  above  the  low  t]rmpanum, 
and  every  principle  of  proportion  and 
fitness  is  destroyed.  Besides,  the  thing 
we  produce  has  little  resemblance  to 
the  ori^al:  the  Grecian  temple  was 
designed  to  form  a  feature  in  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  to  be  a  vehicle 
for  the  exposition  of  sculpture,  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  elaborate  kind: 
it  was  radiant  vrith  gold,  azure,  ana 
vermilion,  laid  on  the  pure  marble; 
the  delicate  mouldings  were  to  be  seen 
under  an  unclouded  sun,  and  to  remain 
in  a  climate  which  conserved  an  un- 
changed appearance  for  ages.  How 
different  is  the  copy,  cooped  up  in  the 
smokes  of  a  great  city,  composed  of 
coarse  materials,  and  without  any  aid 
of  ornament,  except  a  few  mock  stone 
Yftses  or  figures  wretebedly  executed! 
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The  exclusive  admiration  of  the  Gre- 
cian architecture  is  becoming  the  cant  of 
the  day.  It  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  professors  in  their 
exclusion  of  all  the  resources  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  modems  has  furnished, 
and  which  the  necessities  of  greater 
civilisation  require:  yet  this  different 
And  less  intolerant  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertained without  any  deficiency  in  ad- 
miration of  the  beautifid  specimens  of 
antiquity.  This  country  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  publications  of  Stuart 
and  llevett,  and  of  the  Dillettanti  So- 
ciety, who  first  cultivated  the  true 
taste  for  Grecian  antiquities,  and  laid 
accurate  representations  of  them  be- 
fore the  public.  Stuart»  whose  ori- 
ginal employment  was  that  of  painting 
fan  mounts,  but  whose  talents  and  in- 
dustry enabled  him  to  surmount  all  diffi* 
culties,conceived  the  happy  idea  of  going 
to  the  original  source  ot  the  beautiful  in 
the  arts ;  and  fi-om  reading  the  Grecian 
history,  figured  to  himself  that  there 
must  remain  at  Athens  a  purer  style  than 
had  been  adopted  either  by  the  Romans 
or  by  the  Revival  school.  He  perform- 
ed the  journey  on  foot,  with  very  slender 
resources,  and  joining  company  wiih 
Mr.  Revett,  produced  the  work  which 
has  redounded  so  much  to  the  credit  of 
himself  and  of  his  country.  His  project 
immediately  excited  the  jealousy  and 
with  it  the  rivalry  of  the  French,  who 
despatched  Le  Roy  in  order  to  anticipate 
their  labours,  which  he  did  by  publish- 
ing his  work  at  Paris  long  beiore  the 
work  of  Stuart  and  Revett  appeared. 
Le  Itoy  however  employed  only  twenty- 
one  days  in  executng  that  which  his 
rivals  were  engaged  on  for  tliree  years. 
The  result  might  be  easily  foreseen. 
Le  Roys  book  soon  sold  for  waste 
paper,  and  the  Athenimi  Antiquities 
have  since  their  publication  in  Eng- 
lanil  been  reprinted  at  Paris. 

In  mentioning  the  different  great 
artists  of  the  English  school,  we 
should  do  injustice  in  omitting  the 
names  of  several  distinguished  ama- 
teur architects.  Amongst  the  foremost 
of  these  stand  Lord  Pembroke,  Lord 
Burlington,  Lord  Leicester,  Dr.  Aldriche, 
and  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  labours  have 
tended  so  much  to  the  advancement  of 
the  science,  and  whose  works  redound 
so  much  to  their  credit. 

In  comparing  the  French  and  Eng- 
fflish  modem  schools  of  architecture. 
Monsieur  Le  Grand,  in  his  Essay,  has 
very  candidly  admitted  our  superiority  : 
••  The  English,**  he  says,"  adopted  Pal- 


ladio,  whilst  we  have  followed  the  or- 
ders of  Vigniola ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence ; — they  adopted  the  plans  of  Pal- 
ladio  entire,  and  accompanied  by  all 
their  elegance  and  simplicity,  whilst 
v»e  have  applied  the  orders  of  Vi- 
gniola to  the  most  complex  shapes  in 
our  buildings,  and  which  we  have 
overloaded  with  whimsical  ornaments 
of  the  very  worst  taste ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  comparison  between  the  an- 
cient architecture  and  ours  is,  that  our 
own  is  complex,  whilst  that  of  the  an- 
cients was  simple;  theirs  exhibits 
grand  ideas  in  the  most  trifling  edifices, 
whilst  ours,  in  the  execution  of  the 
greatest  objects,  are  but  a  collection  of 
small  parts,  and  those  united  with  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  miscalled  ingenuity," 

The  fact  is,  the  French  were  ambitious 
of  forming  a  new  school :  they  were  to 
invent  new  orders  which  were  to  be  ex- 
clusively French ;  and  their  buildings  in 
the  age  of  Louis  XFV.  exhibit  examples, 
in  which  all  kinds  of  incongruous 
ornament  are  collected  together  with- 
out principle  or  meaning.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
pure  Grecian  taste ;  but  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  Grecian  monuments  had  been 
studied  or  understood,  this  second  man- 
ner was  in  truth  verv  little  more  ele- 
gant or  perfect  than  the  former.  They 
are  scarcely  ever  successful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  adopt  the  styles  of  antiquity : 
although  there  is  no  nation  so  prone 
to  affect  a  species  of  classical  show, 
and  none  more  ambitious  of  giving  to 
the  productions  in  art  a  classical  air. 
This  is  observable  particularly  in  their 
school  ot  design,  and  in  their  drama ; 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  contend  that 
they  have  been  successful.  The  difference 
of  taste  and  manner  between  the  French 
and  the  English,  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
counted  tor  in  some  degree  by  their 
different  modes  of  study.  The  French 
both  in  their  studies  and  in  their  pur- 
suits adopt  more  of  the  academic  system 
than  is  followed  in  England;  they  work 
in  bodies,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
government,  whilst  our  most  laboured 
productions  are  the  works  of  indivi- 
duals, and  consequently  more  likely  to 
afford  specimens  of  originality,  it  not 
of  perfection.  Without  entirely  deny- 
ing the  benefit  of  academies  for  ttie 
advancement  of  the  arts,  it  is  only  from 
frequent  experience  of  their  failure 
through  mismanagement,  that  the  ar- 
gument arises  against  increasing  their 
number,  or  extending  their  intluence. 
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Chapter  I. 

Introduction  — Michael  Angdo's  Early 
Life. 

There  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  so  fertile  in  striking  and  impor- 
tant eventit  as  that  which  embraces  the 


revival  of  letters,  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  discovery  of  printing,  which  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession.  It  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  time,  that  Mi- 
chael Anoblo  Buonaroti  attained 
his  greatest  eminence. 

It  was  mainly  his  genius  that  waa 
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to  call  into  new  life  the  arts  of  painting 
and  scvdpture,  and  it  was  he,  united  with 
Bnineleschi  and  Bramante,  who  was 
destined  to  raise  those  splendid  fabrics 
which  rival  the  greatest  monuments  of 
ancient  architecture. 

In  general,  the  incidents  relating 
to  men  whose  lives  were  devoted  to 
study  have  been  but  imperfectly  re- 
corded, and  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace 
out  the  steps  by  which  excellence  was 
attained.  The  events,  of  the  life  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  have,  however,  been  care- 
'  fully  noticed  by  Condivi  and  Vasari, 
who  were  his  scholars  and  friends,  and 
from  their  works  the  facts  relating  to  this 
biography  have  been  principally  collected. 
If  it  should  be  considered  that  their  works 
partake  too  much  of  panegyric,  their  apo- 
logy may  be  sought  m  the  greatness  and 
universality  of  the  ^nius  of  him  whom 
they  recorded,  which  seems  to  have 
I  dazzled  all  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
:  even  won  for  him  the  praises  of  Aretin, 

*  whose  satire  was  call^  the  scourge  of 
princes,  and  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he 

[  "  spoke  ill  of  every  one  save  God." 
The  life  of  Michael  Angelo  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  the 
whole  art  of  design ;  indeed  the  great 
excellence  which  he  attained  both  as 
a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and  an  architect, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated  except  by 
considering  the  state  of  these  arts  at  the 
time  he  commenced  his  career.  In  the 
notice  of  the  life  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  which  has  been  already  pub- 
lished, some  few  observations  respecting 
the  origin  and  progress  of  architecture 
were  inserted,  in  order  that  the  reader 
might  be  enabled  the  better  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  that  great  artist.  In 
the  present  memoir,  with  a  similar  ob- 
ject, some  few  general  remarks  will  be 
given  respecting  the  origin  and  progress 
of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  was  bom 
in  the  year  1474 ;  his  family  was  ancient 
and  illustrious ;  many  of  his  ancestors 
had  at  different j>eriods  filled  the  highest 
offices  in  the  Florentine  republic.  At 
the  lime  of  his  birth,  his  father  was  go- 
vernor of  the  castle  of  Chiusi  and  Ca- 
pr^se,  but  he  soon  after  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  property  near  Florence,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  wtuch  were  some 
,    quarries.    Michael  Angelo  was  put  to 

•  nurse  with  a  wife  of  one  of  the  masons, 
)  end  used  jestingly  to  attribute  his  excel- 
<    lence  as  a  sculptor,  to  havmg  imbibed 

with  his  milk  a  love  for  the  chisels  and 
naUet  of  his  foster-fiEithen    His  fath«i-^ 


though  of  illustrious  descent,  beins:  poor, 
the  brothers  of  Michael  Angelo  devoted 
themselves  to  rural  affairs,  and  the 
management  of  the  family  estate.  He 
was  placed  at  a  grammar  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  :  his  progress,  how- 
ever, was  not  great,  his  TOnt  for  the 
fine  arts,  which  early  discovered  itself, 
leading  him  to  employ  every  moment 
he  could  snatch  unobserved,  in  draw- 
ing whatever  objects  were  at  hand. 
The  profession  of  an  artist  being  at  this 
period  in  little  estimation,  the  pride  of 
the  father  and  uncle  was  shocked  at 
the  notion  of  the  son's  following  thearls 
as  a  trade,  and  they  therefore  sought, 
not  only  by  persuasion,  but  by  chas- 
tisement, to  check  .'his  dawning  taste; 
he  had  however  formed  a  friendship 
with  a  young  artist,  the  pupil  of  Ghir- 
landaio,  (then  the  most  eminent  painter 
in  Italy,)  who  encouraged  his  taste 
by  furnishing  him  with  the  drawings  of 
his  master  as  studies.  The  fother  finding 
it  impossible  to  stem  his  son's  inclina- 
tions, at  last  consented  to  his  becoming 
a  painter,  and  he  was  accordingly  placed 
under  Ghirlandaio*  And  it  is  noticed  as  a 
proof  of  the  progress  which  he  must  have 
made,  even  at  this  period,  that  by  the 
agreement  which  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  painter,  (which 
has  been  printed  by  Vasari,)  the  father 
was  to  receive  a  monthly  remuneration 
for  the  services  of  his  son. 

Under  this  painter  he  early  displayed 
great  talent ;  one  by  one  his  fellow  pupils 
were  surpassed,  and  it  W4s  not  long  oe- 
fore  he  ventured  even  on  criticising  the  I 
designs  of  Ghirlandaio.  One  of  these  | 
drawings,  round  which  he  had  traced  a 
bolder  outline  than  that  designed  by  his 
master,  came  into  the  possession  of  Mi- 
chael Ancelo's  friend,  Vasari,  who  in 
after  life  snowed  it  to  him :  on  seeing  it, 
he  is  said  to  have  lamented  that  there 
was  so  little  difference  between  the  first 
efforts  of  the  boy,  and  the  productions 
of  his  mat  urer  age.  A  somewhat  similar 
anecdote  is  told  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Michael  Angelo  on  another  occasion 
gave  proof  of  his  rapid  pro^ss,  by  draw- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  his  master,  the 
scaffolding,  and  the  pupils  at  work:  when 
Ghirlandaio  returned,  he  was  so  asto- 
nished at  a  performance  which  was  at 
once  indicative  of  great  proficiency  in 
drawing,  and  of  a  boldness  of  manner 
then  unknown,  that  he  proclaimed  it 
the  work  of  a  master  to  be  imitated, 
rather  than  the  mere  essay  of  a  pupiL 
fie  continued  to  labour   miceasingly 
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lit  hitf  profession,  studying  the  best 
works  wnich  came  withm  Ids  reach; 
and  a  print  of  St  Anthony  and  the 
devil,  supposed  to  be  by  Martin  Schoen, 
(one  of  tne  earliest  engravers,)  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  copied  by  him 
with  great  care,  tie  having  painted  the 
Afferent  objects  in  the  composition  (such 
M  fish,  animals,  &c.)  with  singular  ac- 
curacy, and,  wherever  he  could  procure 
the  subjects  represented,  painted  them 
ttom  nature.  He  also  at  this  time 
made  several  imitations  of  the  drawings 
of  the  older  masters,  which  were  so 
well  executed  that  the  connoisseurs  of 
the  day  being  deceived,  purchased  them 
as  the  productions  of  those  whose  works 
th^  professed  to  be. 

After  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of 
the  middle  ages,  Dante,  followed  by  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio,  (each  choosmg  a 
new  and  untried  field,)  had,  during  a 
rapid  and  brilliant  career,  succeeded  in 
eating  the  perfection  and  refinement 
of  the  Italian  language,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics ;  yet  their  disciples  were  few,  and 
none  sustained  the  reputation  of  their  mas- 
ters.   Petrarch  died  in  1374,  Boccaccio 
in  the  year  following;  and  a  full  century 
•lapsed  without  producing  any  literary 
work  tliat  can  be  ranked  with  their  com- 
positions.   For  a  time,  a  general  degra- 
dation of  letters,  and  a  debasement  of  the 
Italian  languas;e  took  place.   About  the 
middle  of  tne  fifteenth  century  the  study 
of  literature  was  again  revived,  and  the 
fine  arts  began  4o  be  cultivated,  princi- 
paily  under  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who,  after 
Having  established  his  authority  in  Flo- 
rence, devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to 
the  encouragement  of  philosophjr  and 
literature.    Me  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Piera,  who  was  prevented  by  disease 
from  making  any  great  progress  in  the 
path  pointed  out  by  his  father ; — it  was 
principally  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  (the 
eldest  son  of  Piero,)  a  man  possessed 
of  an  original   and   versatile    genius, 
that  the  praise  of  having  restored  to 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  their  ancient 
honours,  is  due.  "  And  whilst  the  study 
of  polite  literature  was  thus  emerging 
from  its  state   of   torpor,  the    other 
sciences  felt  the  effects  of  the  same  in- 
vigorating beam,  and  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence, like  a  sheltered  garden  in  the 
opening  soring,  re-echoed  with  the  ear- 
liest sounds  ofretuming  animation.*** 
I       Though,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
\  it  was  we  fate  of  Michael  Angelo  in 

*Bo»eoe. 


after  life  to  receive  little  help  ttom  the  i 
patronage  of  the  great ;  yet  in  his  youth 
ne  was  eminently  fortunate  in  having  I 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  (the  great  patron  of/ 
literature  and  the  fine  arts)  for  his  friend' 
and  adviser. 

At  the  time  Michael  Angelo  began  to 
study,  Lorenzo  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  and  he  devoted  a  portion  of  that 
time  (the  whole  of  which  was  occupied  in 
the  advancement  of  the  greatness  of  his 
country)  to  the  revival  of  the  arts  of 
design.  Having  collected,  for  this  pur* 
pose,  in  his  garden  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the 
best  paintings  of  the  time ;  he  inquired 
of  Gnirlandaio  the  names  of  the  most 
promising  of  his  pupils,  in  order  that 
they  mignt  be  allowed  to  study  the 
various  objects  in  his  collection,  so  as 
to  form  their  taste  from  these  fine  ex- 
amples. Michael  Angelo  was  one  of 
those  who  were  recommended,  and  it 
seems  that  some  rising  jealousjr  on  the 
part  of  the  master  the  more  inclined 
him  to  this,  as  he  was  glad  to  rid  him- 
self of  one  whOi  he  felt,  was  early  des- 
tined  to  become  his  rival  in  the  art  of 
painting. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  talents 
were  noticed  by  Lorenzo,  whom  know 
ledge  as  well  as  inclination  fitted  to 
l>ecome  a  judicious  patron.  It  is  said 
by  Vasari,  that  Michael  Angelo  having 
begged  a  piece  of  marble,  from  some 
men  employed  in  the  garden,  carved  out 
of  it  a  mask  of  a  satyr,  the  design  Oi 
which  was  borrowed  from  an  antique' 
fragment.  It  was  seen,  and  admired  by 
his  patron,  who,  however,  jokingly  re- 
marked, that  he  had  committed  an  error, 
in  putting  a  complete  set  of  teeth  in 
the  mouth  of  an  old  man.  By  the 
next  day,  however,  he  found  this  fault  i 
repaired,  for  the  artist  had  dexterously  j 
broken  away  one  of  the  front  teeth,  and 
drilled  a  hole  in  its  place,  to  represent 
the  cavity  which  would  have  been  made 
by  its  falling  out.  Lorenzo,  struck  with 
his  rising  talents,  his  eagerness  and  dO' 
cility,  sent  for  his  father,  and  desired 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  him 
entirely  under  his  protection,  to  which 
the  father  reluctantly  consented.  After 
this  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  pa- 
lace, and  a  competent  salary  was  al- 
lowed him;  and  Lorenzo,  not  content 
with  patronizing  the  son,  bestowed  an 
oflSce  of  profit  on  the  father,  whose  cir* 
cumstances  were  declining. 

Michael  Angelo  vras  received  on  terms 
of  intimacy  and  freedom  by  his  patroflt 
B2 
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at  whose  table  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned  men  of  the 
time,  by  whom  Lorenzo  was  surrounded. 
During  this  period  he  obtained  the 
,  IHendship  of  Politian,  the  most  accom- 
plished scholar  of  his  age,  by  whose 
advice  he  executed  the  celebrated 
small  bas  relief  of  the  battle  of  Her- 
cules and  the  Centaurs,  which  at  once 
established  his  fame  as  a  ffreat  artist 
During  the  time  of  his  stu(fying  in  the 
ffarden  of  Lorenzo,  Torrigiano,  one  of  his 
fellow  students,  (who  aherwards  exe- 
cuted in  England  the  tomb  of  Henry 
VIL)  in  a  fit  of  envy  at  his  rising 
greatness,  or  on  some  quarrel,  struck 
him  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  nose 
with  a  mdlet,  that  he  bore  the  mark 
through  life.  The  laws  of  those  times 
not  being  very  favourable  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  Torrigiano  was  banished 
;  the  state  for  this  attack  on  his  rival's 
\person. 

On  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Michael 
Angelo  continued  for  some  short  time 
under  the  jMLtronage  of  his  degenerate 
successor,  Piero  de  Medici,  who  was 
incapable  of  appreciating  his  talents, 
and  therefore  unfit  to  be  the  patron  of 
one  so  eminent.  During  the  winter,  he 
was  employed  by  his  unworthy  and 
capricious  master,  to  build  up  m  the 
court-yard  of  his  palace,  a  large  statue 
of  snow :  and  was  also  compell^  to  keep 
company  with  the  duke*s  favourite  valet ; 
and  Piero  used  to  boast  that  he  had  in 
his  service,  the  most  eminent  artist,  and 
the  fleetest  running  footman  of  the  day. 
About  this  time  Michael  Angelo  executed 
in  bronze,  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  sent  into  France ; 
but  it  is  unknown  whether  it  now  ex- 
ists. He  also  executed  a  crucifixion,  in 
wood,  for  the  church  of  a  convent  in 
Florence. 

Michael  Angelo  was  early  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  the  human 
figure  could  not  be  truly  represented 
Without  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
its  parts,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  several 
organs  which  contribute  to  its  functions, 
whether  the  subject  were  in  rest  or  in  ac- 
tion. It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the 
superior  of  the  convent,  for  whom  he 
had  executed  the  crucifixion,  to  acquire 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  for 
which  his  works  are  so  distinguished, 
and  which  he  is  considered  in  general 
to  have  displayed  too  ostentatiously. 

It  is  proposed  here,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  already  noticed,  to  break 


off  the  narrative,  for  the  purpose  of 
briefly  considering  the  ORiom  and  PROr 
oRBss  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  paint* 
ing  among  the  ancients,  and  the  historjr 
of  their  revival  among  the  modems. 
Without  entering  somewhat  on  these 
points,  the  mere  detail  of  the  events  of 
the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  would  ex- 
cite little  interest  The  chief  p>leasure 
or  information  to  be  afforded  by  it,  must 
in  fact  arise  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  relating  to  the  fine  arts, — from 
considering  the  estimation  in  which  they 
have  been  held  by  all  polished  nations. 
^-4he  assistance  they  affbrded  to  the 
gradual  civilization  of  mankind, — and 
the  various  difficulties  opposed  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence  by  those  who 
professed  them. 


Chapter  II. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Progre99  of  Ancient 
Sculpture  and  Painting, 

I.  Ancibxt  Sculpturb. 
The  art  of  sculpture  appears  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  early  ages  of  most 
nations.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  em- 
ployed by  them  in  the  service  of  religion, 
or  in  the  symbolical  representations  of 
divine  attributes ;  this  is  abundantly  tes- 
tified by  the  remains  of  art  in  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Persia,  and  ancient 
Greece. 

The  origin  of  sculpture  in  all  nations 
may  be  traced  to  the  desire  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  extraordinary  events 
or  persons,  or  to  do  honour  to  gods  or 
heroes ;  but  though  the  art  of  design 
may  have  owed  its  beginning  to  neces- 
sity, yet  its  cultivation  and  improvement 
will  in  all  cases  be  traced  to  civilization 
and  refinement 

With  regard  to  the  specimens  of 
sculpture  by  the  Egyptians,  amongst 
which  are  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments now  remaining,  Mr.  Flaxman 
observes,  that  the  forms  of  the  hands 
are  gross,  and  have  no  anatomical  de- 
tail of  parts,  and  are  totally  deficient 
in  the  grace  of  motion ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding their  defects,  we  shall  find 
in  them  some  excellent  examples  of 
the  art ;  that  the  principal  forms  of  the 
bodies  and  limbs  are  expressed  with  a 
fleshy  roundness,  and  that  in  the  female 
figures,  parts  often  possess  considerable 
elegance  and  beauty.  The  forms  of  the 
female  face  have  much  the  same  out- 
line, and  indicate  the  same  progression 
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towards  betuty,  which  we  see  in  the 
eariy  Greek  statues,  and  like  them  are 
without  variety  of  character  ;  though 
their  simplicity  of  conception,  breadth 
of  parts,  and  occasional  beauty  of  form, 
have  been  praised  by  the  best  judges 
ancient  and  modem.  The  principal 
defects  of  their  works  arise  from  their 
want  of  anatomical,  mechanical,  and 
geometrical  science. 

The  Egyptian  arts  were  in  different 
progressive  states  of  improvement  from 
before  the  time  of  Moses  down  to  the  in- 
vasion and  subjection  of  the  country  by 
Cambjrses,  a  period  of  about  1000  years. 
The  arts  of  Greece,  from  their  rudest 
beginnings,  rose  to  perfection  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  that  is  in  about 
900  years.  Winkelman,  who  has  writ- 
ten much  on  ancient  art,  marks  what  he 
conceives  to  be  three  distinct  epochs  in 
the  style  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and  his 
editor,  the  Abbate  Fea,ha8  spread  these 
out  into  five.  It  would  be  foreign,  how- 
ever, to  the  object  of  these  observa- 
tions, here  to  enter  into  these  antiqua- 
rian disquisitions,  t  Much  speculation 
has  been  employed  to  arrive  at  the  rea- 
son why  a  nation  so  superior  to  others 
in  science,  should  have  made  so  little 
improvement  in  the  arts.  The  causes 
assigned  for  it  are  numerous.  By  some 
it  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of  beautiful 
forms,  the  ignorance  of  anatomy,  and  the 
absence  of  public  athletic  games,  as  the 
chief  reasons.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient 
to  account  for  this  ^  stating,  that  in 
Egypt,  professions  were  hereditary,  that 
tt^  son  was  compelled  to  foUow  the 
fathar*s  occupation,  and  that  the  aris 
were  studied  solely  by  slaves,  who  were 
ckssed  in  the  lowest  rank,  and  never 
allowed  to  rise  above  it ;  circumstances 
under  which  little  else  than  mere  me- 
chanical excellence  could  be  expected. 
In  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  the  arts 
were  emphatically  considered  Liberal, 
because  none  but  freed  men  could  study 
them ;  they  were  pursued  by  the  noblest 
persons,  wid  were  used  to  celebrate  and 
excite  virtue  and  excellence,  and  not, 
as  in  Egypt,  merely  to  pile  up  ponder- 
ous monuments  to  rulers. 

Though  the  Egyptians  attained  but 
an  infenor  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
arts,  yet  they  possessed  the  pover  of 
working  with  great  delicacy  in  the  hard- 
est granite  and  porphyry.  What  were 
the  means  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  do  this  have  never  been  discovered ; 
the  finest  tempered  tools  of  modem 
times  are  destroyed  after  five  or  six 


strokes  on  those  substances,  Out  of 
which  they  finished  immense  statues. 

Mr.  Flaxman  supposes  that  it  was 
not  till  after  Hippocrates  had  made  his 
researches  in  anatomy,  that  the  mi- 
nute anatomical  parts  were  expressed  in 
the  Grecian  statues;  and  remarks,  that 
Pliny  notices  the  sculptor  Leontinus  as 
first  expressing  tendons  and  veins  ;* 
and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  all  the 
improvements  of  the  art  of  design 
followed  the  great  improvements  of  sci- 
ence ;  that  it  was  not  till  after  Euclid  had 
formed  his  collection  of  problems,  that 
we  find  the  utmost  variety  given  by 
sculptors  to  the  positions  and  actions ; 
and  that  Greek  sculpture  can  hardly  be 
considered  to  have  risen  to  excellence, 
until  anatomy,  geometry,  and  numbers* 
had  enabled  the  artist  to  determine  in  his 
dravring,  proportion  and  motion ;  as  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  human  figure 
can  only  be  represented  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  is  understood.  From  the 
want  of  the  same  progressive  improve- 
ment in  optics,  we  find  the  best  ancient 
pictures  and  basso  relievos  always  limited 
and  defective  in  what  is  termed  the  fore- 
shortenings  of  the  figure. 

The  history  of  Greek  sculpture  has 
been  divided  generally  into  four  principal 
periods,  each  distinguished  by  strikmg 
peculiarities  of  style,  or  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  the  first  embraces  all  that  un- 
certain age  of  which  our  only  know- 
led^  is  the  tradition  handed  down  by 
ancient  writers,  to  the  period  of  the 
.£ginetan  style  or  school,  that  is  to  600 
or  550  B.  c    This  may  be  termed  the — 

I.  Archaic  Pbriod. 

In  this  period  are  to  be  classed  those 
works  described  by  Pausanias  and  Pliny 
by  the  terms  stiff  or  straight,  partaking 
more  or  lessof  the  original  terminal  sta- 
tues in  which  the  head  and  feet  only  were 
expressed,  the  arms  and  legs  being  united 
to  the  block ;  and  also  the  remains  of 
sculpture  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  in  the  island  of  ^gina»  now  at 
Munich.    The  second  period  is  the — 

,  II.  Phioian, 

and  will  reach  from  thciEginetan  down 
to  the  sublime  style  of  sculpture,  which 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Phidiaa 
and  his  contemporaries,  600  to  450  b.  c. 
when  those  works  of  art  were  produced 


•  Tbe  word,  of  TUnj  ^rt,  Bicprimu 
9eaa$  egprmit,  cafilkmru  dOlgtnihu. 
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**  whose  Biimio  flesh  seems  yielding  to 
the  touch !  whose  halanee  alarms  with 
the  expectation  of  movement  T'  The 
third  period  is  the — 

III.  PRA.XITXLIAN  AND  LySIPPIC 

Stylb, 
and  is  distinguished  hy  the  introduction 
of  a  richer  and  softer  style  of  execution, 
effected  by  Praxiteles,  and  varied  in  some 
respects  by  Lysippus,  and  may  be 
brought  as  low  down  as  250  to  200  b.  c. 

IV.  DacLiNB, 

The  fourth,  and  last,  is  the  decline  of 
sculpture  in  Greece  under  bad  imitators 
and  worse  innovators ;  when  grandeur 
was  lost  sight  of  in  detail,  when  manner 
took  place  of  style,  and  simplicity  and 
geneml  graoe  were  superseded  by  indi- 
viduality and  littleness.* 

We  have  extracted  the  foregoing  short 
arrangement  of  the  seras  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  but  our  limits  do  not  admit 
of  any  attempt  to  trace  its  progress 
through  the  successive  improvementSt 
from  the  rude  but  spirited  works  of  Dse- 
dalus,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  to  the 
meridian  splendour  of  the  times  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

Sculpture  has  been  said,  to  **  start 
at  once  ,into  life  and  grace  at  the 
Promethean  touch  of  Phidias  ;  and  that 
twenty  centuries  have  not  only  added 
nothing  to  this  department  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  that»  contrary  to  all  reason* 
able  expectation,  it  has  receded  from 
the  point  of  exoellenoe  which  the  first 
master  had  attained,  and  that  like  the 
fabulous  Minerva,  (whose  storv  the  elo- 
quent Phidias  recorded,)  sculpture  is- 
sued from  the  brain  of  her  parent  in  full 
perfection,  and  the  hour  of  her  birth  was 
also  that  of  her  maturity.*' 

That  twenty  centuries  have  added  no- 
thing to  the  perfection  which  was  at- 
tained by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  and 
those  of  their  times,  must  be  admitted : 
the  works  of  the  intervening  ages  afford 
sufficient  evidence  of  this ;  but  though 
this  part  of  the  proposition  be  true,  it  is 
equally  true  that  Grecian  art  had  its  in- 
fancy, and  that,  like  all  else  in  nature,  the 
developement  of  the  human  faculties  in 
the  attainment  of  excellence  was  gra- 
dual, and  that  it  was  by  a  succession  of 
hnprovements  from  age  to  age,  that 
sculpture  attained  that  unsurpassable 
exoellenoe  which  it  reached  in  the  time 
of  Phidias. 

-In  aeoordanoe  with  what  has  been 
^tated  with  regard  to  the  perfection  of 

•  Bncy.  Bfetfop. »« Sculpture.'* 


execution,  keeping  pace  w4th,  or  r%* 
ther  following  the  discoveries  in  ana- 
tomy* and  geometry,  it  may  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  beauty  and  perfectioQ 
of  Grecian  art,  of  the  school  of  Phi- 
dias, accompanied  the  great  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
times :  and  art  was  most  perfect  when 
iSachylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripidee 
produced  their  tragic  poems,  and  So- 
crates and  Plato,  and  the  great  Greeiaa 
statesmen,  by  their  writings  and  exam- 
ple, improved  the  moral  and  political 
state  of  mankind. 

Another  cause  of  the  advancement  ^ 
and  cultivation  of  art,  was  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  throughout 
Greece;  the  public  authorities  took  a 
deep  interest  in  its  perfection.  AtThebes» 

■»  \ 

*  By  most  of  the  vniUrt  oo  Gveek  tenlptar* 
the  improved  knowledge  of  anaiotcy  is  Uatcd  «■ 
one  of  the  caaeet  of  its  perfeetioo :  thi«,  bowevtr, 
b  denied  by  two  writera  both  distiufniiihed  for  tiietr 
■kill  in  anatomy,  aad  for  great  practical  know> 
led^  of  the  art*.  "  It  has  lon^  been  a  matter  of 
keen  debate,  whether  the  Oreekx  were  aeqaalated 
with  anatomy,  bat  that  if  it  had  been  mnch  know^ 
to  them  their  knowledge  would  not  have  remained  » 
subject  of  ipeenlatioD.  we  should  have  had  evidence  of 
it  from  their  works ;  bat,  on  the  eootrary,  we  And  Hip^ 
pocrates  spending  his  time  in  idle  prognosHes,  and 
dissecting  apes  to  discover  the  seat  of  the  bile.  If 
more  anatomy  had  been  known  than  oonld  be  setts 
throngh  the  skin,  or  discovered  ffom  a  skeleton  found 
on  the  sea-shore,  it  wonid  not  have  been  left  an  im> 

rerfpct  and  nearly  unknown  science.  The  ancients 
ad  no  opportnnity  of  beooming  acquainted  with  th* 
formation  of  the  human  body  except  from  what  might 
be  the  result  of  Accident ;  after  death  the  body  ws(s 
burnt,  and  the  faneral  urn  contained  its  ashes. 

**  The  ancients,  however,  kept  records  of  the  pom 
fections  of  the  human  body,  and  these  consisted  in 
the  aptitude  for  exercises.  At  the  Olympian  OsmM 
statues  were  made  of  those  who  had  been  often  vic- 
tors, when  the  exact  size,  the  peculiar  forms,  all  tb* 
beauties,  and  even  the  very  defects  of  their  bodies 
were  carefully  preserved  that  they  night  serve  as 
models  of  manly  stren||th,  of  swiftaeas,  aad  proweea. 
One  striking  part  of  their  excellence  is  the  total  avoid* 
ing  of  all  exaggerated  expression,  carieatured,  vio- 
lent, or  strong  action,  which,  instead  of  beepeakif 
the  sympathy  of  the  beholder,  only  weakens  the  eSeoL 
producing  disguit  rather  than  pleasure.  If  they  h%a 
not  anatomy  they  had,  perhaps,  a  better  sabstitult, 
thecootinned  means  of  observing  the  most  perfeet 
specimens  of  the  living  body  in  action,  and  of  this 
they  made  the  best  use?*— Mr.  John  Bell**  TraTclt 
in  Italy. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  in  his  Kssays,  sajs,  **  Althoofk 
it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  had  not  made  anv  pro- 
flciency  in  anatomy,  but  by  minute  aad  eoaunned 
observatioa  of  the  fij^re  under  all  the  eintmniitaaoM 
and  situations  in  which  it  was  to  be  represented  they 
obtained  a  just  knowledge  of  it ;  yet,  it  most  be  oS<> 
vious,  that  the  power  of  renreeeating  ezprestion  aoMf 
ratoly  must  be  materiaUy  aided  by  the  accurate 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  besoming 
familiar  with  the  oomponeat  parts  of  the  Sgure.  aai 
the  characteristic  diffsreaees  wbhsh  aiark  and  dit- 
tinguish  the  countenance  and  the  g^eneral  appearance 
of  the  body  in  situations  interesting  to  the  painter 
aad  statuary.  The  characters  of  infiwoy*  youtk* 
aad  age ;  the  peoiUianties  of  sitikness  or  of  robuit 
health ;  the  cantr^st  of  mnnlv  and  muscular  strength 
with  feminine  delicacy ;  th«  appearance  of  diseeee, 
pain,  or  death,  all  must  be  better  learnt  aad  nnd«»> 
stood  from  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  muscles  of 
expresakm*  than  from  mere  indindual  obMiviliw." 
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■•  well  ai  ftt  Atheni,  there  existed  reeu- 
lafions  both  for  the  protection  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  professors,  and 
there  were  laws  both  penal  and  pecuni* 
ary  agpainst  those  whose  works  fell  short 
of  the  requisite  beauty  of  the  object  at- 
tempted, and  against  the  execution  of 
I  subjects  which  were  either  common  or 
regarded  as  improper;  the  authors  of 
which  were  treated  with  contempt  and 

yl  derision. 

^v^  The  rank  and  consideration  accorded 
to  the  Greek  artists  tended  much  to 
*  the  encouragement  of  art    Far  from 
being  considered  as   mere  mercenary 
tradesmen,  they  were  esteemed  persons  of 
distinction,  and  respected  as  men  endowed 
.  with  divine  genius,  enriched  by  study, 
polished  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
'  world;  they  were  placed  even    above 
philosophers,  and  considered  amongst 
the  first  persons  of  the  state,  and  par« 
X  took,  in  the  public  ceremonies,  of  that 
I  immortality  which   they  bestowed   on 
others  by  their  works.    It  was  not  im« 
frequently    that    their     statues     were 
placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  great 
tcinsfs  and  heroes^    As  a  proof  of  the 
estimation  of  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  amongst  the  Greeks,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  Plato  studied  paint- 
ing— and    Aristotle  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  patrons  of  the  art,  as  well 
as  his  pupil  Alexander. 

Many  provinces  of  art  have  since  been 
cultivated  bjr  amateurs  and  persons  of  re- 
fined education,  but  the  mass  have  ever 
been  regardless  of  the  master-pieces  of 
the  arts  of  design.  This  was  not  so 
amongst  the  Greek  nations.  Art  in  all 
its  branches  and  influences  grew  up  in 
the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the 
whole  population,  was  cultiv«ited  by  the 
whole,  and  formed  an  integral  part  of 
public  education.  The  knowledge  of 
tlie  art  of  design  was  an  essential  ac- 
complishment amongst  all  the  well-edu- 
cated Greeks.  The  drawing  of  the  hu- 
man figure  on  tables  of  wood  as  large 
as  life  was  an  academic  exercise,  by 
which  an  exact  knowledge  of  proportion, 
grace,  and  freedom*  was  obtained  un- 
known in  our  modem  schools.  Such 
was  the  extreme  and  general  admiration 
for  the  finer  works  of  art,  that  the  peo- 
ple constantly  resorted  to  those  places 
which  were  possessed  of  any  rare  or 
great  work  of  art,  as,  for  instance,  to 
Thespise,  where  the  Eros  of  Praxiteles 
was  placed.  As  a  proof  of  confidence 
in  the  respect  paid  by  all  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  arts,  it  may  be  remarked. 


that  when  Bemetrins  besieged  Rhodes 
Protogenes  was  finishing  a  picture :  on 
his  indi£Perenee  being  remarlced,  he  ob- 
served, '*  Demetrius  wars  with  ihe  Rho- 
dians,  not  with  the  arts  I'*  Agam,  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  study 
of  the  arts.  Every  ceremony  of  their 
poetic  religion,  tlie  rites  observed  at 
their  marriG^2:es,  their  funeral  proces- 
sions, and  public  games,  were  so  many 
occasions  for  calling  forth  talent,  and 
presenting  fine  models  and  subjects  for 
mutation. 

"  Another  great  cause  of  their  ad- 
vancement, was  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  which,  by  its  failure,  discovered 
to  the  Athenians  the  wealth  of  Asia, 
while  it  discovered  the  weakness  of 
the  invaders.  It  was  the  custom  in 
Greece  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  all  spoils 
^ned  in  battle  to  the  service  of  the 
immortal  gods,  and  a  tenth  of  that  ob- 
tained from  the  Persians  was  appro- 
.priated  to  this  service.  Temples  were 
erected  and  embellished,  far  surpassing 
in  beauty  and  magnificence  those  which 
had  been  demolished;  and,  happily  for 
the  advancement  of  art,  the  opportuniy 
ties  this  application  of  wealth  affordea 
for  its  improvement,  were  met  by  a 
{greater  quantity  of  talent  in  the  respec« 
tive  professions  of  architecture  and  sculp* 
ture  than  had  ever  before  appeared.  This 
ample  employment,  and  the  high  object 
to  which  theur  works  were  destined — to 
honour  the  gods  and  commemorate  the 
glory  of  their  country — excited  a  spirit 
of  honourable  emulation  in  the  artists, 
which  called  forth  all  their  powers,  and 
led  to  that  perfection  in  art  which  even 
at  this  remote  period  we  contemplate 
with  the  highest  admiration.*'* 

Phidias  had  the  advantage  of  living  at 
Athens  during  the  enhghtened  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  being  held  in 
great  esteem  by  him,  was  consulted  on 
all  the  works  tnat  were  undertaken  fyr 
the  embellishment  of  the  city,  and  was 
particularly  engaged  in  the  superinten- 
dence and  decoration  of  the  Parthenon,  or 
temple  of  Minerva.  His  superior  genius, 
in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  painting, 
(which  he  practised  previously  to  com- 
mencing sculpture,)  gave  a  grandeur  to 
his  compositions,  and  a  grace  to  his 
groups,  a  softness  to  the  flesh,  and  a  flow 
to  draperies  unknown  to  his  predeces^ 
sors ;  the  character  of  whose  figures  was 
stiff  rather  than  dignified,  their  forma 

•  Eoc/.  Metrop.,  *«  Seolptv^*  ^  448. 
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ncfftirt^  of  f  UTgid,  the  fold*  of  drapwy 
parallel,  poor,  and  resemblinis:  ^r^me- 
frical  lines,  rather  than  the  simple  but 
ever  varyini^  appearance  of  nature. 

"Within  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  stood  the  statue  of 
the  goddess,  which  was  thirty-nine  feet 
hi|;h,  made  by  Phidias  of  ivorv  and  gold, 
holding  a  victory  of  six  feet  high  in  her 
right  hand,  and  various  other  orna- 
ments.* His  chief  work  was  the  sta- 
ttie  of  Jupiter,  at  EHs,  sitting  on  his 
throne,  which  was  wonderfully  enriched 
with  ornament  and  basso  relievos :  the 
height  of  this  figure  if  upright  would  be 
sixty  feett ;  the  statue  was  of  ivory,  and 
enriched  with  golden  ornaments  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  None  of 
the  greater  works  of  Phidias  remain, 
though  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments, 
the  metopes.}  and  portions  of  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon,  forming  the  chief  part 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  (which  were 
iindoul)tedly  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
his  pupils,)  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
justness  of  the  universal  praise  bestowed 
on  the  founder  of  the  grandest  style  of 
Grecian  art. 

The  value  put  on  art,  which  was  ex- 
cessive, was  another  cause  of  its  perfec- 
tion ;  being  an  excitement  to  excellence 
from  the  demand.  The  citizens  of  Cni- 
dos  refused  to  part  with  the  Venus  of 
Phidias  to  king  Nicomedes,  though  he 
offered  in  return  to  release  them  from 
an  immense  debt  which  was  due  to  him. 
"When  Phidias  proposed  to  make  the 
great  statue  of  Minerva  of  marble,  on 
account  of  the  costliness  of  the  ivory, 
the  Athenian  authorities  told  him  not 
to  mind  greater  cost  for  the  attainment 
of  greater  beauty. 

Though  the  time  at  which  sculpture 
arrived  at  perfection  was  the  age  of  Phi- 
dias, Pliny's  chronological  catalogue  of 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  artists  con- 
tinues 160  years  later,  subsequent  to 
which  time  the  Laocoon,  and  several  of  the 
finest  groups  and  statues,  it  is  supposed, 

•  The  rrttki  ivory  statnes,  arrording  to  Aristotle, 
were  made  of  (tone  corered  with  irory,  so  fitted  fo> 
gether  as  to  appear  one  mass  of  ivory,  whkh  has 
much  th«  tint  and  appearance  of  flesh. 

t  The  colossal  sphinx  near  the  great  pyramid, 
rises  twenty-five  f<>et,  although  it  is  nearly  buried  np 
to  the  throat.  The  sitting  statnes  of  Memnoo,  the 
mother  and  son  of  Osjmandyas,  at  Thebee,  are  each 
fifiy>eight  feet  high  ;  and  the  clenched  hand,  in  red 
granite,  in  the  British  Mnsevm,  belonged  to  a  siaine 
■farty-five  feet  high.  The  colossas  of  the  snn  at 
Bbodes,  is  mentioned  by  Fliny  to  have  been  105  feef, 
and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  after  stand- 
ing fifty-six  years. 
I  See  note  p.  18. 


were  executed.  Nor  can  we  believe  from 
the  admirable  busts  and  statues  of  (he 
imperial  families  still  remaining,  that 
sculpture  began  to  lose  much  of  its 
graces,  at  least  in  the  less  ideal  branch 
of  the  art,  until  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  stamina  of 
Grecian  genius  in  the  arts  of  design,  that 
after  the  time  of  the  Iconoclasts  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  (when  the 
noblest  works  were  destroyed,)  and  until 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Greeks  ex- 
ecuted small  works  of  consklerable 
beauty,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  carved 
diptychs.* 

The  Etruscan  and  Sicilian  sculpture, 
(as  to  the  origin  of  which  so  mudi  has 
been  written,)  must  be  classed  as  the 
work  of  Greek  colonists  or  their  disci- 
ples. The  principal  schools  of  Greek 
sculpture  were  Athens,  Thebes,  and 
Rhodes  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  one  state  was  devoid  of  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful : — from  Rhodes  alone  the 
Romans' brought  away  3000  statues. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all,  that 
the  Greeks  in  their  statues  attained  that 
which  is  considered  as  perfection  in  the 
representation  of  beauty;  and,  as  it 
were,  became  at  once  the  arbiters  of  a 
standard  of  form.  Various  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  this  superiority.  Some 
have  attributed  it  to  the  fineness  of  the 
climate,  yet  other  countries  had  a  climate 
at  least  equally  good ;  some  assign  it 
to  the  beauty  of  the  people ;  others  to 
a  peculiar  form  of  government ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  others  have  entered 
into  long  discussions,  to  prove  that  the 
climate  of  that  part  of  Greece  where  the 
arts  most  flourished  was  bad ;  that  the 
Athenians,  at  least,  were  far  from  being 
celebrated  for  their  beauty.  In  proof 
of  one  of  these  objections,  it  may  l)e 

*  Several  of  the  diptych*  preserved  in  the  rariooa 
mnseums  of  antiquities,  afford  some  cnrioos  tpeci- 
meos  of  the  art  of  painting  and  carving,  daring  the 
middle  aces. 

The  diptjchs  were  eompoeed  of  nnall  tablets  of 
wood  or  ivory.  Thev  were  used  by  the  consuls,  who, 
on  their  election,  inscribed  their  names  in  them, 
the  date  of  their  election,  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal maf  istrales,  and  other  memoranda ;  these  were 
prnentf  d  by  the  consnls  to  the  officers  of  state  and 
their  friends,  in  the  same  manner  as  pocket-booka 
are  now  given  on  the  be^psaing  of  a  new-year, 
which,  probably,  is  a  continuation  of  the  ancient 
rntttom.— The  diptych  was  adopted  by  fhe  christiaa 
biohops,  and  was  used  as  a  species  of  eccl(>siastie«l 
reeikter  for  different  purposes;  the  exterior  of  the 
tablets  was  usually  ornamented  with  carvings  or 
paintings  of  scriptural  snbjeets.  When  it  wns  com- 
posed of  three  tal>leU  it  was  oaUed  a  tripip^i  thcM 
tablets  were  usually  placed  on  the  altar,  and  from 
them,  altur-pieces  with  folding  wings  turning  over 
the  middle  portions  were  oviglaally  derived. 
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ttftted,  Cicero  remftrks  that  few  of  the 
youths  of  Athens  were  realljr  hand- 
some. With  regard  to  the  merits  of  a 
pecuKar  form  of  govemment,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  arts  equally  flourished  in 
Greece  under  very  opposite  governments, 
and  in  the  most  powerful  and  the  weak- 
est states.  Some,  or  perhaps  all,  these 
causes  may  have  assisted  though  they 
alonecould  not  have  produced  the  results 
contended  for.  The  principal  cause  was 
that  the  Greeks  were  more  refined  than 
any  nation  which  had  before  existed,  and 
the  same  cause  which  led  to  their  excel- 
lence in  poetry,  ethics,  and  political 
science,  led  to  their  superiority  in  the  arts. 
Another  reason  was  their  peculiar  ad- 
miration and  study  of  beauty,  hereafter 
to  be  noticed ;  and  as  religion  was  the 
first  mover  of  their  art,  it  followed  that 
ihey  should  endeavour  to  invest  their 
gods  with  the  most  perfect  form ;  and  they 
were,  therefore,  peculiarly  led  to  a  com- 
plete and  intellectual  study  of  its  elements 
and  constitution.  Again,  it  should  also 
be  remarked,  that  at  the  period  when 
the  arts  were  at  the  greatest  perfection, 
civilisation  had  just  arrived  at  that  state 
in  which  the  manners  of  men  are 
polished  but  yet  natural,  and  conse* 
quently  their  attitudes  and  gestures  were 
expressive  and  emphatical  without  being 
coarse.  Their  style  of  dress  also  was 
much  better  adapted  to  display  the 
natural  form  of  the  body,  without  con- 
straining the  motion,  and  destroying  the 
shape,  as  in  more  recent  periods ;  thus 
perpetually  affording  fine  models  for  the 
artist. 

As  in  discussing  the  subjects  relating 
to  art  it  is  necessary  to  use  certain 
terms,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
which  much  difficulty  and  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exist,  we  shall  give 
a  definition  of  those  which  are  in  more 
general  use.  Indeed,  unless  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  used  by  the  author  is 
defined,  the  reader  and  the  writer  must 
often  arrive  at  different  conclusions. 
Of  various  writers  on  art,  perhaps  none 
has  been  so  generally  successful  in 
defining  the  terms  in  use  as  Mr.  Fu- 
seli  ;*  we  shall  adopt  his  explanation  of 
a  few  which  are  most  important  to  be 
understood. 

Nature  he  states  to  be  as  the  general 
permanent  principle  of  visible  objects 
not  disfigured  by  accident,  nor  distem- 
pered by  disease,  not  modified  by 
iiubion  or  local  habits.     Nature  is  a 


collective  idea,  and  thongh  its  essence 
exist  in  each  individual  of  the  spe- 
cies, it  can  never  in  its  perfection  in- 
habit a  single  object. 

"With  respect  iobeauiifl  do  not  mtao 
to  perplex  with  abstract  ideas,  and  the 
romantic  reveries  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
or  to  inquire  whether  it  be  the  result  of  a 
simple  or  a  complex  principle.  As  a  local 
idea,  beauty  is  a  despotic  princess,  and 
subject  to  the  anarchies  of  despotism ; 
enthroned  to-day,  dethroned  to-morrow. 
The  beauty  we  adcnowledge  is  that  har- 
monious whole  of  the  human  frame,  that 
unison  of  parts  to  one  end,  which  en- 
chants us ; — the  result  of  the  standard 
set  by  the  great  masters  of  our  arts,  the 
ancients,  and  confirmed  by  the  submis- 
sive verdict  of  modem  imitation. 

*'  By  grace  I  mean  that  artless  balance 
of  motion  and  repose  sprung  from  cha- 
racter, founded  on  propriety  of  character, 
which  neither  falls  short  of  the  demands 
nor  overleaps  the  modesty  of  nature. 
Applied  to  execution  it  means  that  dex- 
terous power,  which  hides  the  means  by 
which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties  it 
has  conquered. 

*'  When  we  say  Uuie,  we  mean  nd 
crudely  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right 
in  art :  taste  estimates  the  degrees  of 
excellence,  and  by~ comparison  proceeds 
from  justness  to  refinement.  We  gene- 
rally confound,  when  speaking  of  art, 
copy  with  imitation,  though  essentially 
ditierent  in  operation  imd  meaning. 
Precision  of  «ye,  and  obedience  of  hand 
are  the  requisites  of  the  former,  without 
the  least  pretence  to  choice,  what  to 
select,  what  to  reject ;  whilst  choice 
directed  by  judgment  or  taste,  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  imitation,  and 
alone  can  raise  the  most  dexterous  co- 

ist  to  the  noble  rank  of  an  artist, 
"he  imitation  of  the  ancients  was  eseen" 
tial,  characteristic,  ideoL  The  first 
cleared  nature  of  accident,  defect,  and 
excrescence ;  the  second  formed  the  sta- 
men which  connects  character  with  the 
central  form ;  the  third  raised  the  whole 
and  the  parts  to  the  highest  degree  of 
unison. 

*'  No  word  has  been  more  indiscri^ 
minately  confounded  than  genius;  — 
by  gemus,  I  mean  that  power  whkh 
enlarges  the  circle  of  human  knowledge, 
^hich  discovers  new  materials  in  nature, 
or  combines  knowledge  with  novelty, 
whilst  talent  arranges,  cultivates,  po- 
lishes the  discoveries  of  genius." 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into,  or 
even  examine  the  metaphysioftl  discus^ 
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sions  rtUtmg  to  beauty,  which  have 
occupied  so  manjr  writers,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting, in  addition  to  Mr.  Fuseli*s  de* 
finition,  to  examine  what  were  the 
notions  of  Mr.  Flaxman  on  tliis  jioint, 
and  the  consideration  of  these  will  in 
some  measure  lead  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  reasons  of  the  superiority  attained 
by  the  Greeks. 

He  defines  beauty*  of  the  human  per- 
son as  goodness  or  virtue,  and  wisdom 
in  a  human  form  best  suited  to  their 
expression  and  exertions.  "  Whatever 
of  beauty  or  perfection  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  to  our  minds, 
whether  it  be  purely  mental,  or  per- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  our 
senses,  must  be  derived  from  the  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  itself;  and  may  be 
traced  back  towards  its  divine  origin ; 
however  diversified,  it  proceeds  from 
this  source,  and  directs  us  where  to  seek 
the  principles  and  perfection  of  all 
science  and  art,  of  all  things  metaphy- 
sical, physical,  and  moral,  which.by  their 
mutual  connexion  and  harmony,  declare 
their  common  relation  and  origin:  there- 
fore, what  is  called  beauti/  in  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  must  be  sought 
for  in  its  principles,  metaphysical,  phy- 
sical, and  moral." 

It  is  curious  also  to  examine  what 
were  the  principles  on  this  subject  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  at  the  time 
when  the  arts  in  Greece  attained  their 
greatest  excellence.  In  the  dialogue 
between  Socrates  and  the  sculptor  Clito, 
(Xtfiw)pAonVif«nora6t7ta,)Socratescon- 
ehides,  "  that  statuary  must  represent 
the  actions  of  the  soul  by  form  ;'*  and 
in  the  former  part  of  the  same  dialogue, 
Parrhasius  and  Socrates  agree  that  the 
^ood  ancl  evil  qualities  of  the  soul  may 
be  represented  m  the  figures  of  man  by 
painting.  Plato,  in  his  Dialogues,  rea- 
sons to  the  same  purpose,  and  declares 
that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  are  one, 
Aristotle  observes  that  beauty  is  order 
or  grandeur ;  order  supposes  symmetry, 
fitness,  and  harmony :  and  in  grandeur 
are  comprised  simplicity,  unity,  and 
majesty;  and  Aristotle  concurs  with 
Plato  in  acknowledging  the  relation 
between  beauty  and  goodness,  evil  and 
deformity;  ana  it  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  all  the 
ancient  schools,  to  trace  and  demon- 
strate, not  only  the  likeness,  but  the 
identity  of  beauty  and  goodness.  So  great 

•  8m  Uie  artiele  -Beaaif ,-  i«  Rew^f  Kncjrolopedi*, 
wkick  «raol«,  and  that  oa  ttalpturs,  ytf  written  pj 
tfr.  FluuMD. 


and  so  universal  wa«  the  admiraticii  of 
beauty  of  person,  that  prixes  w^re  insti* 
tuted  for  those  who  excelled  in  beauty 
and  regularity  of  form,  and  the  priests  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  were 
selected  from  the  youths  to  whom  priiee 
for  beauty  had  been  awarded.  The  Spar- 
tan prayer,  '*  Give  us  what  is  good  and 
what  is  beautiful,**  is  another  f^roof  of 
the  general  sentiment  on  this  subject. 

The  Greeks  i^pear  to  have  delighted 
more  in  imitation  than  in  creation  or 
action,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  perfection  they  arrived  i 
al  in  Uie  imitation  of  nature,  witb*  \ 
out  attempting  to  go  too  far  in  the  re-  ] 
presentation  of  more  than  beauhr  of  \ 
fonn ;  again  the  physical  beauty  of  the  ' 
race,  exposed  to  view  by  gymnastic  and 
warlike  exercises,  gave  a  nght  direction  . 
to  the  study  of  sculpture,  and  it  was  the  • 
conviction  that  the  beauty  of  art  consists  \ 
more  in  proportion,  harmony,  and  repi^  \ 
larity,  than  in  an  excessive  expression 
of  any  passion  or  action,  or  a  super- 
abundance of  ornament,  that  led  them 
to  the  rig:ht  path,  and  preserved  them 
from  leaving  it 

As  sculpture  owed  its  early  origin  to 
religious  worship,  and  to  the  formation  of 
images  of  the  Deity,  the  peculiar  feeling! 
of  the  Greeks  on  those  points  materially 
assisted  them  in  the  attainment  of  e)L» 
cellenoe. 

Both  in  the  developement  of  modea 
of  religion  peculiar  to  the  Dorians, 
and  in  the  adoption  and  alteration  of 
those  of  other  nations,  an  ideal  tendency 
may  be  perceived,  which  considered  the 
Deity  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the 
works  or  objects  of  nature  as  to  the 
actions  and  thoughts  of  men ;  ^conse- 
quently their  religion  had  little  of  mys- 
ticism, which  l)eIongs  rather  to  elemen- 
tary worships,  but  the  gods  assume  a 
more  human  and  heroic  form,  although 
not  so  much  as  in  epic  poetry :  hence 
the  piety  of  the  Doric  race  had  a  pecu- 
liar and  energetic  character,  as  their 
notions  of  the  gods  were  dear,  distinct,  / 
and  personal.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  or  merit 
of  these  theories,  yet  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  various  causes  we  have  stated 
led  to  the  attentive,  intimate,  and 
minute  study  of  particular  character, 
of  beauty  of  form  and  expresskin ;  and 
the  result  was  the  attainment  of  excd* 
lence  in  its  actual  representation,  and 
the  production  of  those  specimeoi  ol 

•  Dorians,  MtUlnr.  b.  ii.  o.  si.  ^  «• 
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ut  whidh  htva  never  yet  been  lur- 
INiited,  or  even  rivalled ;  but  whioh  onlv 
exeel  nature  by  bringing  together  luoh 
an  assemblage  of  beautiful  parti  aa  na- 
ture never  was  known  to  bestow  on  one 
object 

lu  arranging  the  di£Perent  styles  of 
the  beauty  of  Greek  sculpture,  Mr. 
Flaxman  observes,  that  the  ancients 
assigned  the  first  class  of  beauty  to  the 
superior  dhrinities,  the  second  to  he- 
roes, and  the  third  to  fauns. , 

Of  the  superior  gods,  the  sons  of  Sa- 
turn possess  the  rank  of  sublimity  of 
beauty.  In  the  fine  head  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
pope's  collection,  the  hair  rises  from  the 
forehead,  and  descends  in  abundant 
flowing  locks  on  each  side  of  his  face 
and  neck  to  the  shoulders,  his  forehead 
is  muscular,  with  an  expression  of  great 
strength,  his  nose  and  cheek  are  cor- 
respondent, his  eyes  express  benevo- 
lence, his  wise  and  serious  brow,  his 
l^acid  countenance  and  full  beard  inspire 
reverence  and  awe ;  his  figure  is  that  of 
the  mightieit  of  the  superior  gods, — ^his 
right  arm  moderately  raised  with  his 
thunderbolt,  or  leaning  on  his  sceptre, 
presents  the  habitual  art  of  goveminji; 
the  universe.  Winkelman  has  judi- 
ciously observed  that  the  Greek  sculp- 
tors preserved  the  family  resemblance 
in  the  Satumian  race,  with  as  much 
exactness  as  if  they  had  been  real  por- 
traits; therefore  Jupiter*8  brothers 
strongly  partake  of  the  same  character, 
except  that  Neptune's  countenance  is 
more  severe,  and  his  hair  more  dis- 
turbed. Pluto*s  hair,  hanging  over  his 
forehead,  gives  a  gloomy  cast  to  his 
countenance,  whioh  u  increased  by  his 
more  open  and  starting  eye. 

In  the  youthful  beauty  of  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  Mercury,  the  same  bene- 
volence and  wisdom  are  expressed,  mo- 
dified by  their  peculiar  charaotenstics 
and  offices ; — Apollo  is  light  and  strong 
in  his  make;  Bacchus  more  soft  ana 
luxurious;  and  Mercury  more  athletic. 
The  peculiarity  of  Hercules  is  magna- 
nimity, and  unconquerable  strength. 

The  heroes  have  a  more  simple  cha- 
racter throughout,  approaching  nearer 
to  common  nature.  The  fauns  may  be 
ranged  in  the  lowest  class  of  beauty  ex- 
premd  in  the  human  figure :  although 
their  persons  are  youthful  and  ratter 
handsome,  their  proportions  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  classes  above  named, 
and  sometimes  their  muscles  are  turgid 
and  tendinous,  aeoommodated  to  ihek 
sylvanbahitaaiidaativity;  theirroiuided 


faces  have  a  portion  of  rustic  good  na- 
ture ;  but  their  united  eye-brows,  eyes 
g laced  diagonally  to  the  nose,  small 
ollowed  noses,  and  grinning  mouths, 
express  some  mixture  of  savage,  servile, 
and  mischievous  dispositions. 

The  most  engaging  and  captivating 
species  of  t>eauty  exists  in  the  female 
sex.  this  was  expressed  in  perftiction  by^ 
the  Greeks  in  their  superior  classes  of 
statues ;  the  large  eye  and  full  under-lip 
of  Juno,  gave  an  aur  of  haughtiness  to 
her  countenance,  her  limbs  are  round, 
and  her  figure  majestic.  Minerva's 
figure  partakes  of  Juno's  majesty ;  but 
her  face  is  not  so  full,  and  has  an  ex- 
.pression  of  abstracted  wisdom.  Venus 
IS  represented  as  an  assemblage  of  fe- 
male charms,  her  form  is  deli^e,  per- 
fect, and  elegant  in  the  highest  degree, 
her  motion  graceful,  and  her  counte- 
nance expressive  of  love  and  sweetness : 
—a  reference  to  the  casts  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  prints  of  the  most  celebrated 
ancient  statues  will  convince  the  reader 
of  the  skill  and  general  accuracy  of  these 
remarks  of  Mr.  Flaxman. 

Basso  Relievos. 

In  treating  of  sculpture,  those  works 
which  are  arranged  under  the  class  of 
basso  relievos,  or  low  relief,  must  not  be 
omitted;  this  is  the  representation  of 
figures  on  a  back  ground,  in  such  % 
manner  that  no  part  of  them  is  detached 
from  it !  alto  relievo,  or  hi^h  relief,  is  a 
modification  of  the  same  class,  and  has 
the  larger  parts  attached  to  the  back 
ground,  whilst  the  smaller  stand  out  free 
from  it ;  to  these  two  styles  may  be  added 
a  third  species  of  relief,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  cutting  or  sinking,  making  the 
object  represented  below  the  plane  of  the 
original  ground,  a  mode  of  working 
scarcely  ever  employed  in  modern  times, 
but  of  which  many  specimens  may  be 
seen  in  Egyptian  sculpture. 

Basso  relievo,  although  an  important 
province  of  sculpture,  is  in  a  particular 
manner  allied  to  architecture.  As  every 
considerable  work  of  this  kind  must  be 
made  for  the  pediment,  frieze,  or  panel 
of  a  building  or  architectural  form,  and, 
therefore,  the  ^neral  shape  of  the 
ground,  the  distribution  and  proportion 
of  the  figures  must  be  subservient  to 
the  surrounding  and  containing  parts,  in 
order  that  they  may  produce  a  beautiful 
and  perfect  whole. 

Basso  relievo  was  originally  used  as 
pictorial  writing,  similar  to,  or  the  same 
as,  hieroglyphics,  and  as  such  is  .com- 
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mon  fo  all  nalions  in  the  earliest  infancy 
of  the  arts;  but  it  vas  reserved  to  the 
Greeks  to  perfect  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  arts  of  desten.  The  basso  relievos 
which  were  used  in  filling  the  friezes 
and  the  tympanums,  and  were  placed  in 
the  metopes  of  the  great  temples,  ex- 
ecuted during  the  time  of  Phidias  and 
the  other  great  artists,  show  that  the  art 
of  sculpture  in  this  department  quite 
equalled  that  which  was  devoted  to  the 
production  of  entire  statues :  we  have, 
fortunately,  an  opportunity  of  ascet tain- 
ing  the  truth  of  this  from  the  originals 
of  the  frieze  and  metopes  brought  from 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.*  Some  of  the 
works-  of  the  earliest  sculptors,  on  the 
revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy,  are  in  this 
style,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great 
interest. 

Donaiello  executed  bronze  basso  re- 
lievos on  the  two  pulpits  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
at  Florence,  the  two  principal  subjects 
of  which,  are  the  crucifixion  and  inter- 
ment of  Christ,  in  which  the  expression 
18  admirable ;  but  the  work  of  this  de- 
scription that  obtained  the  highest  repu- 
tation, was  the  bronze  gate,  executed  by 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  for  the  baptistery  of 
St.  John  at  Florence,  consisting  of  ten 
compartments,  filled  with  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament;  the  whole  is  of 
gilt  bronze,  and  it  was  said  by  Michael 
Angelo  '*  to  deserve  to  be  the  gate  of 

Saradise  :**  from  this  period  down  to  mo- 
em  times,  little  which  was  excellent 
was  executed  in  this  style.  It  may  be 
considered  the  pride  of  £ne:land,  to  pos- 
sess the  beautiful  designs  of  Flaxman,fi*om 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Dante,  and  iCschylus, 
rivalling  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  com- 

*  The  ehief  of  the  marbln  in  the  Britikb  Mimeum 
called  the  £l|^n  marble*,  formed  part  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  temple  of  Minenm.  or  Parthenon,  in 
the  Aeropolia  at  Athenit,  and  afford  an  example  of 
-V-  i  j.-j —  —  a^  .1.-  .1. —  jj-r-^pyj  i.pecies  of 

Iheeelia.or  the 
I  of  the  temple; 
»1omnii  at  each 
he  entablatore 
namentk  called 
nt*  called  me* 
centre  of  each 
tn,  and  the  me* 
lent  inc.  in  Mgk 

, — r 'k«  Centanra, 

The  frieae  of  the  'Cella  was  an  nnintemipled  series 
of  sculpture,  about  thirty-six  feet  from  the  base, 
nmninf  loand  the  upper  part  of  the  wall ;  this  was 
about  nine  feet  within  the  nctemal  row  of  colnB:n8, 
and  represented  in  hw  relief  a  Grecian  proceHsion. 
In  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  were  placed  perfect 
statues  of  a  coloasal  sue,  the  metope*,  which,  from 
their  distance  from  the  e^e,  rsqnired  high  relief,  and 
the  friese  which  was  within,  and  was  lighted  only 
from  the  intercolamniatkms,  and  was  only  seen  from 
the  ambalatorj,  was  in  low  relief,  as  the  violent 
projections  of  high  relief  seen  from  an  acute  angle, 
weold  h»T«  perpkxed  nd  defeated  the  arOsfs  design. 


position  the  works  of  the  best  time  of 
ancient  art.  But  if  we  pride  ourselves 
on  this  possession,  it  must  excite  reflret 
and  some  feeling  akin  to  shame,  when 
we  recollect,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  sums  expended  in  the  patrona^ 
of  art  in  this  country,  he  is  gone  to  his 
grave,  without  ever  having,  during  a 
long  life,  been  commissioned  to  execute 
any  one  of  those  fine  compositions  in 
marble.  Thorwaldsen,  the  Dane,  now 
at  Rome,  should  be  noticed  as  having 
been  very  successful  in  his  designs  and 
works  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 

Various  materials  appear  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  even  d\n*h3g 
the  best  period  of  art,  in  the  formation 
of  the  same  statue,  particularly  in  colos- 
sal works.  This  mixture,  however,  is 
totally  disapproved  of  by  modem  taste. 

Exactness  of  imitation  is  more  to  be 
sought  in  sculpture  than  in  pamting; 
because,  unassisted  by  colour,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  requisites  of  imitation 
to  the  extent  of  form,  should  be  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  complete,  in  order  to 
create  any  conception  of  merit ;  but  as 
the  pleasure  derived  from  sculpture  is 
unconnected  with  deception,  any  at- 
tempt at  colouring  statues,  or  any  arti- 
fice, such  as  adding  real  dresses,  &e. 
must  be  ofiensive  to  a  cultivated  taste. 
That  which  is  known  to  be  mere  trick, 
must  lose  all  pleasure,  when  the  sur- 
prise created  by  the  deception  is  past. 
The  Greeks,  however,  often  composed 
one  figure  of  different  materials,  such 
as  brass  and  marble,  ivory  and  gold,  but 
not,  probably,  for  the  purpose  of  actual 
deception,  or  greater  exactitude  of  imi- 
tation ;  they  also,  occasionally,  put  gems 
or  silver  in  the  place  of  the  eyes.  There 
are  also  not  wanting  authorities  for  sup- 
posing that  they  occasionally  coloured 
their  marble  statues,  to  imitate  life,  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  with  any 
advantage ;  though  Mr.  Flaxman,  in  his 
lectures,  has  supposed  that  in  some 
cases  a  particularly  beneficial*  efiect 
might  have  been  so  produced. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Augustus  in 
amber,  and  at  the  celebration  of /ime- 
rciUci^  as  those  of  Sylla,  at  public  ex- 
hibitions, or  on  otner  extraordinary 
occasions,  statues  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  made  of  aromatic  gums,  and 
materials  of  the  most  combustible  na- 
ture ;  and  amongst  the  odd  conceits  of  the 
ancient  artists,maybe  mentioned  a  statue 
of  the  all-powerful  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty  maae  of  load8tone,wh]ch  attracted 
a  Man  of  iron  t    The  combination  of 
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diflPerdnt  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  variety  of  colours,  either  of 
drapery  or  ornaments,  was  termed  poly* 
chromic  (many  coloured)  sculpture,  and 
those  works  which  were  composed  of  a 
variety  of  stone  or  marble,  were,  in  like 
manner,  called  polylithic  (many  stones).* 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  close  even 
this  short  account  of  sculpture,  without 
referring  to  a  branch  of  the  art  in  which 
the  Greeks  excelled.  Those  who  have 
been  accustomed  only  to  see  the  works 
of  ancient  statuary  m  which  the  ideal 
characters  are  represented,  remun  un- 
acquainted with  a  very  important  and 
interesting  class  of  works  of  ancient  art, 
namely,  the  Greek  coins  and  engraved 
gems.  These  afford  specimens  of  the 
singular  individuality  and  minute  care 
with  which  the  artists  copied  nature  in 
their  portraits,  and  many  are  nearly  as 
admirable  for  their  beauty  and  accuracy 
as  the  more  important  works  of  the 
statuary. 

Ancibnt  Painting. 

The  splendid  models  of  antiquity  have 
left  no  aoubt  of  the  perfection  which  the 
art  of  sculpture  had  attained,  but  the 
more  perishable  quality  of  pictures  has 
prevented  any  such  direct  evidence  reach- 
ing us  with  respect  to  the  powers 
of  the  Greek  artists  in  painting.  We 
collect  from  the  work  on  painting  of 
Pliny  the  elder,  (which  was  in  a  great 
measure  compiled  from  the  treatises  ex- 
isting in  his  time,  and  from  his  actual 
knowledge,)  that  the  art  of  painting  had 
attained  an  excellence  equal  to  that  of 
sculpture,  and  many  eminent  painters  as 
well  as  sculptors  are  enumerated  by  him. 
Phidias,  so  eminent  as  a  sculptor,  was, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  also  a  painter ; 
ApoUodorus  of  Athens  is  noticed  by 
Piiny  as  being  the  first  whose  painting 
fixed  and  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
spectator,  and  as  being  the  first  who 
showed  the  methodof  discriminating  with 
delicacy  the  various  gradations  of  shade 
in  painting,  and  hence  obtained  the  name 
of  the  shade  painter.  Parrhasius  also 
flourished  about  the  same  time,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  the  art ; 
his  principal  additions  were  the  attention 
he  paid  to  the  symmetry  of  the  human 
figure,  giving  improved  expression  to 
the  countenance,  and  carefully  finishing 
the  extremities.  The  greatest  painter, 
however,  was  Zeuxis;  his  most  cele- 
brated work  was  the  picture  of  Venus 

•  Eney.  Metrop,  "*  Scolpture." 


at  Crotona,  sud  to  have  been  executed 
from  a  selection  of  five  of  the  fairest 
vireins  of  that  city.  To  these  must  be 
added,  Aristides,  Pamphilus  of  Maoe- 
don,  Protogenes.  and  Apelles,  who  was 
the  painter  of  Alexanaer  the  Great; 
who  being  employed  by  his  master  to 
paint  Campaspe,  became  enamoured 
whilst  taking  her  portrait,  and  received 
her  as  his  reward,  at  the  hands  of  the 
magnificent  monarch. 

Of  course  the  expressions  of  authors 
as  to  the  excellences  of  these  painters, 
can  only  be  relative,  and  furnish  no  di- 
rect criterion  for  a  comparison  with  the 
works  of  modem  artists.  Much  learned 
controversy  has  been  employed  as  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, yet  with  very  few  n'ounds  on  either 
side  on  which  to  found  any  arguments. 

Athough  not  possessed  of  any  paint* 
ings  of  the  great  Greek  masters,  surely 
it  may  be  inferred  that  those  who  had 
attained  such  excellence  in  the  art  qf 
sculpture,  who  had  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  imparting  such  ^prace,  such  na- 
ture, such  dignity  to  theur  statues,  and 
who  equally  cultivated  and  admired 
painting,  must  also  have  attained  a  con- 
siderable eminence  in  that  art;  their 
excellence  in  sculpture  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  a  key  to  their  standard  of 
taste,  with  regard  to  painting. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  they 
had  not  that  knowledge  of  colours,  which 
modern  chemistry  has  furnished,  nor 
was  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  known, 
though  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (no  mean 
authority  on  such  a  point)  considers 
that  an  expression  in  Pliny  as  to  the 
mode  of  painting,  by  Apelles,  does  in 
fact  describe  the  effect  of  glazing  and 
scumbling,  such  as  was  practised  by 
Titian,  and  which  implies  a  true  taste  in 
tliat  wherein  the  excellence  of  colour- 
ing mainly  consists.  This  interpretation 
of  Sir  Joshua  lleynolds,  on  a  subject 
purely  technical,  has  l>een  doubted  by 
some  critics,  but  the  critics  thongh 
learned,  do  not  profess  to  be  painters, 
or  lay  claim  to  any  practical  knowledge 
of  art. 

The  only  specimens  from  which  we 
can  form  any  decisive  judgment,  are 
the  remains  of  pictures  round  in  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the  frescos 
or  paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus; 
with  respect  to  the  merit  of  the  latter, 
it  may  be  observed  as  a  proof  of  their 
excellence,  that  it  is  well  known,  certain 
of  them,  on  their  discovery,  were  attn- 
bated  to  Raphael  Although  these  paint- 
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Ings  do  not  approach  to  modem  art,  in 
respect  of  their  colourings  and  effect,  yet 
some  of  them  are  admitted  to  be  of  the 
very  first  merit  in  design :  and  even  these 
specimens,  thoui^h  they  may  be  received 
as  evidence  of  the  advanced  state  of  the 
art,  cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  exhi- 
biting a  type  of  what  probably  was  the 
excellence  m  painting  of  the  great  Gre- 
cian masters ;  they  were  the  production 
of  Roman  or  Greek  artists  after  the  art 
had  declined.  With  respect  to  the  paint- 
ings found  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
these  were  small  and  unimportant  coun- 
try towns,  and  consequently  not  likely  to 
possess  even  what  might  be  regarded  as 
specimens  of  the  best  state  of  the  art  of 
tne  period  at  which  they  were  executed.' 
The  passage  in  which  Lucian  invokes 
the  aid  of  Polygnotus  to  accomplish  his 
perfect  woman,  may  be  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  what  was  then  thought  to  be 
within  the  compass  of  the  art.  Polyg- 
notus "  shall  open  and  spread  her  eye- 
brows, and  give  her  that  fine,  glowing, 
decent  blush  which  so  inimitably  beauti- 
fies his  Cassandra;  he  likewise  shall 
give  her  an  easy  and  flowing  dress,  with 
all  its  delicate  waving,  partly  clinging  to 
her  body,  partly  fluttering  in  the  wind/* 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  from 
the  minute  descriptions  of  Pliny,  Pausa* 
nias,  and  Quintillian,  that  in  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  invention,  expression,  grace, 
and  character,  the  painters  rivalled  the 
sculptors, — but  in  the  modern  invention 
of  grouping,  and  the  union  and  se- 
paration of  groups,  and  in  the  modem 
accompaniments  of  perspective  for  re- 
presenting the  distance  of  given  ob- 
jects, in  beauty  of  landscape  and  back 
ground,  together  with  the  extreme  re- 
finement in  colouring,  it  is  probable  they 
were  deficient.  On  these  points  the  de- 
scriptions aflTord  no  grounas  for  conclu- 
sions. The  attempts  at  back  ground  in 
the  pictures  of  Herculaneum  are  gene- 
rally puerile,  and  the  most  beautiful 
E reductions  of  ancient  painting  which 
ave  come  to  us.  are  figures  relieved  off 
plain  grounds,  or  rather  blended  into 
them. 
The  decline  of  Grecian  sculpture  may 
j  be  dated  from  the  age  of  Lysippus. 
;  From  that  time  no  improvement  took 
'  plnce,  and  though  many  beautiful  speci- 
;  mens  were  produced  after  this  period, 
i  they  added  nothing  to  the  perfection  or 
'  developementoftheart.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Greece, 
the  Greek  artists  sought  an  asylum  in 
Rome,  and  there  continued  to  practise 


Mulpture,  which  was  patroniied  by  ihm 
Romans  as  a  matter  of  luxury  and  oma* 
ment,  not  from  the  motives  and  with 
the  feeling  that  gave  rise  to  the  exoeU 
knoe  which  the  art  had  attained  in 
Greece. 


Chaptbr  III. 

On  the  Sculpture  of  the  Homane. 

Tin  progress  of  the  arts  has  in  all  ages 
nearly  corresponded  to  that  of  letters ; 
the  best  works  of  art  were  in  the  best 
time  of  Grecian  literature,  and  the 
merit  of  the  ancient  Roman  sculpture^ 
imitated  from  the  Greeks,  or  executed 
by  Greek  artists,  was  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion  of  excellence,  as  the 
works  of  the  Roman  authors  bear  to 
the  works  of  the  Greeks,  which  they 
imitated. 

After  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  became  a  passion 
and  a  luxury  amongst  the  rich,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  Roman  emperors  were  patrons 
of  artists:  amongst  these  Augustus, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anton ines  were 
the  most  distinguished.  The  celebrated 
Torso  Faraese,  the  group  of  Laocoon, 
and  that  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times,  are  by 
some  considered  as  the  productions  of 
the  times  of  the  early  Roman  em- 
I>eror8.  The  works  executed  after  the 
time  of  Augustus  are  chiefly  portraits, 
which,  though  excellent  in  their  kind, 
do  not  partake  of  the  grandeur  and  in- 
vention of  the  great  Greek  masters. 

Amongst  the  principal  compositions 
of  Roman  sculpture,  are  the  arches 
raised  to  Titue,  Trqjan^  Severus,  and 
Cofutcmtine.  *'  The)^  breathe,"  remarks 
Fiaxman,  '*  the  spirit  of  the  people 
they  commemorate,  which  was  con- 
quest and  universal  dominion ;  tliey 
owe  no  inspiration  to  the  muses,  urge 
no  claim  to  the  epic  or  dramatic,  they 
are  the  mere  paragraphs  of  military  ' 
j;azettes,  vulgar  in  conception,  ferocious  ^ 
m  sentiment ;  on  the  columns  and  arches^^ 
the  principal  objects  are  mobs  of  Romania 
cas^  in  armour,  bearing  down  unarmed* 
scattered  Germans,  Dacians,  or  Sarma- 
tians,  soldiers  felling  timber,  driving 
piles,  building  walls  or  bridges,  carrying 
rubbish,  shoukiering  battering  rams, 
killing  without  mercVf  or  dra^ng  or 
binding  captives.**  These  just  observa- 
tions may,  with  equal  truth,  be  applied 
to  the  taste  which  guided  NapOiCon  in 
the  choice  of  the  monuments,  such  as 
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the  brasen  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  which  he  selected  to  commemo- 
rate  his  triumphs. 

Statues  and  works  of  art  were  con- 
tidered  as  articles  of  luxury,  and  were 
eagerly  collected  by  the  rich  from  the 
eonquered  provinces,  but  there  are  no 
productions,  by  known  Roman  artists, 
which  can  at  all  come  in  competition 
with  those  of  Greece.  As  a  proof  of  the 
ilicnorance  and  barbarous  feelings  of  the 
Romans  on  the  subject,  Mummius,  on 
the  sacking  of  Corinth,  said  to  those  to 
whose  care  the  specimens  of  art  were 
intntsted  to  bring  away,  if  they  were 
lost,  they  should  be  bound  to  replace 
them  by  new  onee,  Caligula,  who  was 
a  collector,  displayed  both  his  taste  and 
knowledge,  by  ordering  the  heads  of  the 
gods  and  warriors  to  be  struck  off,  and 
his  own  portrait  stuck  in  their  place. 
Works  of  ait  were,  in  fact,  chiefly  looked 
on  as  spoils  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the 
general.  The  rapacity  of  the  Romans 
III  plundering  the  conquered  countries 
is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  speech 
of  Cicero  against  Verres,  where  he  ac- 
cuses him  of  not  having  left  a  single 
statue,  gem,  or  any  other  specimen  of  art 
unplundered,  and  states  that  Syracuse 
under  his  government  had  lost  more  sta- 
tues than  it  had  soldiers  in  the  victory 
of  Marcellus. 

Marcus  Scaurus,  when  sedile,  deco- 
rated his  temporary  temple  with  3000 
statues.  Eleven  thousand  exouisite 
works  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  sculpture 
adorned  Rome  in  the  time  of  her  splen- 
dour; and  Petronius,  alluding  to  the 
taste  for  these  ornaments  and  to  the  pro- 
fusion of  them,  observes,  that  it  was 
easier  (o  meet  a  god  in  Rome  than  a  man. 
The  Townlev  collection,  the  Egyptian 
antiquities,  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  casts 
of  the  iEgina  marbles,  the  Phi^alian 
marbles,  together  with  the  splendid  and 
rare  collection  of  Greek  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  fine  collection 
of  casts  at  the  Royal  Academy,  afford 
nmple  means  for  tracing  the  rise  and 
n-ogress  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  is  to 
3  regretted  that  there  has  not  hitherto 
been  published,  some  arranged  catalogue 
of  the  works  of  ancient  art  which  are 
accessible  in  this  country,  with  such  ob- 
servations as  mi^ht  guide  the  student  or 
the  amateur  in  his  inquiries. 


Chaptbr  IV. 

On  the  Revival  of  the  Art  of  Sculpture. 

Tm  fine  arts  continued  gradually  to  de« 
oline  with  the  Roman  power,  until  they 
were  included  in  the  common  destruction 
of  everythingthatwasgreatand  civilized. 
From  the  fifth  to  beyond  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  works  of  ancient  art  became  a 
prey  to  barbarism  and  superstition,  and 
were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  those  tem- 
ples, forums,  and  palaces  which  they 
had  adorned.    During  the  long  inter- ^' 
val  that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  western '. 
empire,  letters  and  the  arts  were  equally  . 
neglected.     As  a  proof  of  the  complete-  J 
ness  of  the  devastation,  it  is  sufficient  to  ', 
observe,  that  on  making  excavations  to  i 
get  at  the  ancient  buildings,  the  base  of  • 
them  has  usually  been  found  to  be  from  \ 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  present  sur- 
face, the  whole  of  the  overlying  mass  ' 
being  composed  of  fragments  of  build- 
ings, columns,  statues,  &c.    It  was  at  / 
this  time,    that   the  fine  architectural/ 
monuments  of  Rome  were  converted^, 
into  fortresses  bjr  the  contending  ba- 
rons.   At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenthf 
century,  the  city  was  so  encumbered^ 
with  ruined  buildings,  that  two  horse- 
men could  scarcely  pass  abreast  in  any 
of  the  streets.     Its  state  of  destitution 
may  be  understood  in  the  lamentation 
of  Petrarch,  "  That  Rome  was  in  no 
place  lees  known  than  in  Rome  iteeff:' 
So  entirely  were  the  monuments  de- 
stroyed, that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth   century,    Poggio   Bracciolini 
noticed  only  six  statues  amount  all  the 
remains  of  former  grandeur.    Petrarch, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  revival 
of  literature,  was  also  one  of  the  first 
who  shewed  a  taste  for  the   ancient 
works  of  art,  and  was  himself  a  collector 
of  Greek  and  Roman  medals.     Rienzi 
also,  who  had  formed  the  plan  of  re^re- 
nerating  his  country,  and  restoring  the 
ancient  republican  form  of  government, 
is  supposed  to    have    first    conceived 
this  idea,  from  the  continued  contem- 
plation of  its  monuments  of   ancient 
grandeur. 

Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  discoverer  of 
the  works  of  Vitruvius,  the  friend  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  was  also  one  amongst 
the  earliest,  on  the  revival  of  civili- 
sation, duly  to  appreciate  the  great 
merit  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  and  like 
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his  patron  Lorenzo  de  Medici  formed  a 
coUection  of  them.  He  writes  thus  to  a 
friend :  **  My  chamber  is  surrounded 
with  busts  of  marble*  one  of  which  is 
whole  and  elegant,  the  others  are  indeed 
mutilate,  and  tome  are  even  noseless, 
yet  they  are  such  as  may  please  a  good 
artist.  With  them  and  some  other 
pieces  which  I  possess,  I  intend  to 
ornament  my  country  seat**  Again, 
(writing  to  one  who  was  commissioned 
to  procure  statues  for  him :)  "  Different 
persons  labour  under  different  disorders. 
That  which  powerfully  affects  me,  is  an 
admiration  of  those  productions  of  emi- 
nent sculptors,  to  which  I  am,  perhaps, 
more  devoted  than  becomes  a  man  who 
may  pretend  to  some  share  of  learning. 
Nature,  it  is  true,  must  always  excel 
her  copies;  yet  I  trust  I  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  admire  that  art  which  can  give 
such  expression  to  inert  materials,  that 
nothing  but  breath  seems  wanting.** 
Cicero,  had  a  similar  admiration  of, 
and  desire  to  possess  whatever  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  sculpture  could  be 
procured :  this  appears  from  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  whom  he  commissions  to  buy 
for  him  all  that  were  to  be  had,  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamenting  his  study  and 
gallery ;  adding,  I  am  so  passionately 
devoted  to  these  objects  of  refinement, 
that  while  all  others  blame  me,  you  only 
give  me  any  assistance.* 

Afler  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  west,  such  of  the  Italian 
republics  as  were  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  were,  by  reason  of  their  com- 
merce, the  first  to  revive  in  power  and 
riches ;  and  many  of  the  maritime  towns 
of  Italy  were  fast  increasing  in  civiliza- 
tion before  the  reirenerating  warmth  had 
reached  Rome.  The  Venetians,  as  early 
as  1085,  in  rivabry  of  Sta.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  built  St.  Mark's :  Mr. 
Flaxman  states,  that  the  mosaic  pictures 
in  the  interior,  are  from  Greek  paint- 
ings of  the  same  age.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Pisa  was  finished  in  1092,  and 
soon  after  this,  those  of  Verona  and 
some  others  were  completed.  The  in- 
fluence, however,  of  barbarism  and  su- 
perstition had  continued  the  work  of 
destruction  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  long 
after  the  arts  had  begun  to  be  cultivated 
in  more   favoured    spots:    schools  of 

*  M.  Fnseli  oonsiden  that  it  appears  from  Cicero's 
works,  that,  BOtirithstandioghis  admiration  of  art.  he 
had  little  real  taste  for  painting  and  sculptare;  bat 
having  a  general  taste  for  natare,  and  with  his  usual 
acnmen,  comparing  the  principles  of  one  art  with 
Hhom  of  another,  be  freqnentlx  scattered  useful  kin  to, 
01  made  pertineat  obserraiioos. 


paiotinsTwere  established  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.* 

It  will  be  found,  on  a  careful  inquiiy, 
that  the  elements  as  well  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  arts  have  always  been 
received  either  immediately  or  inter- 
mediately from  the  Greeks  by  Western 
Europe.  But  this  has  been  denied 
bv  Vasari,  and,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
Greek  Christian  paintings,  does  not 
seem  to  have  l)een  even  suspected  by 
Winkelman,  who  was  one  of  the  most  au- 
thentic and  voluminous  writers  on  works 
of  art.  In  support  of  this  very  interesting 
point  it  is  stated,t  that  the  first  beginning 
of  modem  art  is  not  to  be  so  absolutely 
reckoned  from  the  commencement  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when  society  began 
to  be  settled  in  Europe,  as  from  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  when  Christianity 
became  the  established  religion  of  the 
empire.  Then  it  was  that  painting  and 
sculpture  ceased  to  be  employed  on  the 
Pagan  gods,  and  their  powers  were  en- 
gaged to  adorn  the  churches  built  by 
Christian  emperors  with  representations 
of  the  persons  and  events  of  sacred 
history. 

The  Christians,  during  the  reigns  of 
those  emperors  by  whom  they  were  per- 
secuted, were  obliged  ^to  perform  tlieir 
sacred  worship  in  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, which  were  ornamented  with  por- 
traits and  subjects  from  scripture  ;  but 
when  Santa  Sopliia  and  the  church 
of  the  apostles  were  built,  these  were 
embellished  bv  statues  and  mosaics :  in 
proof  of  which  Bosius,  in  his  Roma  mb^ 
ten-anea,  exhibits  Christian  sarcophagi 
sculptured  with  scriptural  subjects.  Mo- 
nier  &\so,  in  his  history  of  painting,  gives 
large  quotations  from  the  fathers  con- 
cerning the  excellent  paintings  of  sacred 
subjects  in  the  eastern  churches  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries.  Thus 
showing  that  though  the  arts  were  de- 
graded, yet  they  continued  to  a  certain 
extent,  (for  the  purposes  of  religious 
ornament,)  to  be  cultivated  throughout 
that  period,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
destruction  of  the  finer  specimens  of 
ancient  art.  There  are  still  remaining 
in  the  libraries  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
and  King  of  France,  Greek  paintings, 
executed  in  the  middle  ages,  of  great 
beauty ;  but  beyond  all  the  Greek  paint 
ing  and  sculpture  now  existing,  those  of 
the  Nativity  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^ 
at  Florence,  the  transfiguration,  resur* 

*  Flasmaa's  Lect. 
t  Ibid. 
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rection,  'and  glorification,  particularly 
deserve  notice;  because  they  are  the 
examples  as  to  the  particular  mode  of 
treating  these  subjects,  which  were  uni- 
versally followed  by  the  Italian  artists, 
till  after  the  time  of  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

These  positions  of  Mr.  Flaxman  have 
been  thus  minutely  stated,  in  order  to 
remove  a  general  and  popular  impression 
of  the  ioiu  extinction  of  art,  and  its  sud- 
den revival.  M.  D*Agincourt  devoted  a 
Ions  period  to  researches  in  t  he  catacombs 
at  Rome,  which  had  been  formerly  used 
by  the  early  Christians,  during  the  times 
of  persecution,  as  places  of  worship,  and 
which  were,  as  before  stated,  oma* 
mented  with  paintings  and  sculpture 
relating  to  religious  subjects ;  and  it  is 
prolmble  his  splendid  history  of  art  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  recently  published, 
affords  ample  evidence  to  support  Mr. 
Flaxman 's  opinions.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
original  work  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting it. 

It  may  be  added  that  Cimabue,  and 
Fafi  his  contemporary,  both  studied  un- 
der Greek  artists.  Nicholas  and  John 
Pisani  executed  marble  pulpits,  enriched 
with  basso  relievos  and  statues,  in  se- 
veral of  the  cathedrals  in  Italy,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
many  of  which  (observes  Mr.  Flaxman) 
are  occasionally  seen  an  originality  of 
idea  and  a  force  of  thought  seldom  met 
with  when  schools  of  art  are  in  the 
habit  of  copying  from  each  other. 

The  next  distinguished  restorer  of 
sculpture  to  l)e  noticed  was  Donaiello, 
a  Florentine,  **  some  of  whose  works, 
both  in  bronze  and  marble,  mi^ht  be 
placed  beside  the  best  productions  of 
ancient  Greece  without  discredit.  "  The 
bronze  statue  of  a  l)oy,  in  the  gallery  at 
Florence,  is  so  delicately  proportioned 
and  so  perfectly  natural,  that  it  is  ex- 
celled only  by  the  best  works  of  anti- 
quity in  certain  exquisite  graces  peculiar 
to  the  finest  monuments  of  Greece,  but 
which  are  not  to  be  attained  or  expected 
from  the  endeavours  of  lately  resurgent 
genius;**  his  marble  statue  of  St. 
George  also,  is  a  simple  and  forcible 
example  of  the  expression  of  sentiment 
and  nature  which  the  lifeless  and  formal 
figures  of  the  earlier  artists  never  at- 
tained ;  it  stands  upright,  equally 
poised  on  lK)th  legs,  its  hands  resting 
on  the  shield  before  it  Michael  An- 
gelo was  so  much  struck  by  the  excel- 
lence of  this  work,  that,  after  admiring  it 


for  some  time  in  silence,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  **  March,!" 

From  the  time  of  Donatello,  (passing 
over  some  inferior  artists,)  we  come  to 
the  period  at  which  Michael  Angelo  be- 
gan to  study,  and  by  his  perseverance 
and  genius  carried  the  art  of  sculpture 
to  the  hi^heat  perfection  which  it  has 
attained  since  the  time  of  Phidias. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  remark, 
that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  England  was  almost  the  first,  on 
the  revival  of  the  arts,  to  cultivate 
sculpture,  and  that  we  possess  some  of 
the  earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  the 
art  Sculpture,  observes  Mr.  Flaxman, 
continued  to  be  practised  in  this  country 
with  such  zeal  and  success,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  efforts  were  made 
deserving  our  respect  and  attention  even 
at  this  day. 

The  cathedra]  of  Wells  was  finished 
before  1242 ;  the  sculpture  upon  the  west 
front  of  which  presents  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  and  interesting  subjects  possi- 
ble to  be  chosen;  on  the  south  side, 
above  the  west  door,  are  alto  relievos 
representing  the  creation  in  its  different 
parts,*  the  deluge,  and  the  important  acts 
of  the  patriarchs.  Companions  to  these 
on  the  north  side,  are  alto  relievos  of 
the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  our  Saviour.  Above  these  are  two 
rows  of  statues  in  niches,  larger  than 
nature,  of  kings,  and  queens,  and  nobles, 
patrons  of  the  church,  saints,  bishops, 
&c.  from  its  first  foundation  to  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  Near  the  pedi- 
ment is  our  Saviour  coming  to  judg- 
ment, attended  by  angels  and  his  twelve 
apostles.  The  upper  arches  on  each 
side  along  the  whole  of  the  west 
front,  and  continued  on  the  north  and 
south  ends,  are  occupied  by  figures 
rising  from  their  graves,  strongly  ex- 
pressing the  hope,  fear,  astonishment, 
stupefaction  or  despair  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  the 
world  in  that  awful  moment. 

In  speaking  of  the  execution  of  such 
a  work,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, in  comjMurison  with  those  of  our 
own  times.  There  were  at  the  period 
neither  prints  nor  printed  books  to 
assist  the  artist:  the  sculptor  could 
not  be  instructed  in  anatomy,  for  there 

•  One  of  these,  the  Almightf  creatiBf  Ere.  Mr. 
nazman  connden  mm  not  inferior  to  the  compotitiou 
on  the  fame  tabjeot  by  the  great  Italian  masters 
Giotto,  Bvon  Amioo.  Baffalmaoo,  Ohiberti,  and  Ml* 
obael  Angelo,  to  whieh.it  is  prior  in  date. 
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were  no  anatomists:  a  knowledge  of 
optics,  and  a  riimmering  of  perspective, 
wer^  reserved  for  the  researches  of  the 
genius  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  some 
years  afterwards;  all  knowledge  of 
geometry  and  mechanics  was  absolutely 
confined  to  two  or  three  learned 
monks;  and  the  principles  of  these 
sciences,  as  applied  to  the  figure  and 
motion  of  man  and  inferior  animalf, 
were  known  to  none!  Therefore  this 
work  is  necessarily  ill  drawn  and  de- 
ficient in  principle,  and  much  of  the 
sculpture  is  rude  and  severe.  Yet  in 
parts  there  is  a  beautiful  simplicity,  an 
irresistible  sentiment,  and  sometimes  a 
grace  excelling  more  modem  produc- 
tions. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Wells  ca- 
thedral was  finished  in  1242,  two  years 
after  the  birth  of  Cimabue,  the  restorer 
of  painting  in  Italy ;  and  the  work  was 
:oing  on  at  the  same  time  that  Niccola 
*isano,  the  Italian  restorer  of  sculpture, 
exercised  the  art  in  his  own  country.  It 
was  also  finished  forty- six  years  before 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  thirty-six 
years  before  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto 
was  begun ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  first 
specimen  of  such  magnificent  and 
varied  sculpture,  united  m  a  series  of 
sacred  history,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
western  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
the  general  ioea  of  the  work  might  be 
brought  from  the  east  by  some  of  the 
Qrussdcrs.  But  there  are  two  argu- 
ments strongly  in  favour  of  the  exe- 
cution being  English;  the  family  name 
of  the  bishop  by  whom  the  cathedral 
was  built  is  English,  (Jocelyne  Trote- 
man,)  and  the  style  both  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  is  wholly  different  from 
the  tombs  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
Henry  the  Third,  which  were  by  Italian 
artists.* 

The  religious  disputes  and  the  undis- 
tinguishing  persecution  of  the  times  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  caused  the  destruc- 
tion m  this  country  of  many  of  our 
finest  specimens  of  sculpture,  and  effec- 
tually checked  its  further  progress.  Had 
the  popes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  been  actuated  by  the  same 
iconodastic  fury  against  the  Greek  and 
Roman  superstition,  as  raged  during 
that  period  in  our  country  against  mo- 
dern works  of  art,  we  should  have  had  to 
regret  not  only  the  destruction  of  our 
native  specimens  of  art,  but  should  have 
remain^  unacquainted  with  some  of 


the  greatest  wonders  of  Grecian  genms. 
It  is  to  be  the  more  lamented  that  this 
check  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts  happened  at  a  time  which  offered 
such  extraordinary  assistance  to  their 
progress,  as  the  discovery  of  printing, 
the  study  of  mathematics,  anatomy, 
and  perspective,  which  had  become  m- 
miliar,  and  which  contributed  towards 
the  formation  of  the  style  of  the  great  re- 
vivers of  art  in  Italy.  It  is  probable  that 
but  for  the  check  received  by  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  times,  these  causes  would 
have  operated  in  a  like  manner  in  our 
own  country  ;  and  that  the  times  which 
brought  forth  Bacon  and  Shakspeare, 
might  have  also  produced  fit  rivals  of 
Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Ra- 
phael. 

We  have  thus  very  shortly  trace4 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting  amongst  the  ancients, 
and  the  progress  of  sculpture  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
the  time  of  Michael  Angelo.*  In  order 
to  complete  the  subject,  there  yet  re- 
main some  few  observations  with  re- 
gard to  the  revival  of  painting*  and  the 
principles  and  object  of  that  art  as  con- 
trasted with  sculpture :  these,  and  some 
remarks  on  the  requisites  of  painting, 
will  be  more  conveniently  considered 
when  we  come  to  estimate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  paintings  of  the  Sistine  chapel. 
We  shall  now,  therefore,  resume  the 
narrative  of  the  life. 

*  Oar  limiU  did  not  admit  of  ^viog  more  than  a 
few  general  observations  respecting  ancient  art  and 
the  revival  of  scnlpture.  Those,  however,  who  are 
inclined  to  further  research,  will  find  niach  general 
information  in  the  articles  **  Scalpturc"  and  "  Paint- 
ing." in  Ree»*8  Cyclopaedia,  and  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,  Flazman's  and  FoselPs  Lectores,  and 
Coant  Cicognara's  splendid  work,  '*  Storia  della  Scnl* 
tora.**  3  vols.,  folio,  1818,  from  which  works  our  re- 
marks have  been  principally  collected.  The  work  of 
Cicognara  may  be  consioered  as  forming  a  supplement 
to  that  of  Mons.  D'Aeincoart  ou  the  Arts  of  the  Middle 
A|:e9  mentioned  above.  Winkelman*8  History  of 
Ancient  Art,  and  his  other  works  relating  to  art,  are 
learned,  bat  for  the  most  part  doll  and  dogmatical, 
and  throaghoat  display  far  more  erndition  than 
either  feeling  or  taste  for  the  beanties  of  s^alptare. 
Whatever  knowledge  of  the  latter  he  exhibits  waa 
obtained  from  Mengs,  whose  works  on  painting,  and 
on  the  distinctions  of  the  principles  of  the  modems 
from  the  ancients,  maybe  read  with  advantage  by  the 
student.  It  is  in  a  great  degree  to  Winkelman,  Itfr. 
Faseli  considers,  that  Germany  owes  the  bhacklea 
which  fetter  her  artists,  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  aim ;  and  that  from  him  they  have  learnt  to 
substitute  the  means  for  the  end;  and  by  a  hopeless 
chase  aftej*  what  they  call  beauty,  to  lose  what  alone 
can  make  beauty  interesting— expression  and  mind*  j 
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Chaptbr  V. 

Continuation  of  the  Narration  of  the 
Life  of  Michael  Angela  to  the  time  of 
his  being  employed  in  Imilding  St. 
Peter's. 

When  the  Medici  were  driven  from 
Florence,  Michael  Angelo,  fearing  to  be 
involved  in  their  disgrace,  by  reason 
of  his  having  been  a  retainer  of  the 
family,  went  to  Bologna,  and  from 
thence  to  Venice ;  but  not  finding  em- 
ployment there,  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
where,  having  got  into  some  difficulty 
with  the  police  of  the  city,  respecting  a 
passport,  ne  was  assisted  by  F.  Aldro- 
vandi,  one  of  the  officers  of  that  state* 
and  by  him  employed  in  the  execution 
of  a  statue  for  one  of  the  public  build- 
ings :  —for  this  he  was  paid  thirty  ducats. 
He  remained  with  bis  new  patron  about 
a  year,  and  might  have  stayed  longer, 
as  Aldrovandi  was  a  lover  of  the  arts, 
and  delighted  to  employ  him  in  reading 
Petrarch,  Dante,  and  6occaccio,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Tuscan  pronunciation;  feel- 
ing, however,  that  his  time  was  mispent, 
he  returned  to  Florence. 

The  first  work  he  executed  on  his  re- 
turn, was  a  sleeping  Cupid.  There  ex- 
isted then,  as  now,  much  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  antique,  and  connoisseurs 
were  often  mistaken  in  their  judgment, 
purchasing  modem  for  ancient  works  of 
art.  Michael  Angelo  was  advised  to 
pend  his  statue,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired, to  Rome,  to  undergo  the  usual 
process  of  burial,  and  suosequent  dis- 
covery and  resurrection,  that  it  might 
be  passed  off  as  an  antique,  and  the 
price  thereby  enhanced.  The  ^aud  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  sleeping  Cupid  was 
palmed  off  on  the  Cardinal  8t.  Giorgio 
for  200  ducats,  of  which,  however,  the 
artist  received  but  thirty ;  the  price  he 
originally  demanded.  The  cardinal  find- 
ing it  was  considered  he  had  been  duped 
in  the  purchase,  sent  a  person  expressly 
to  Florence,  to  learn  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  report.  The  messenger 
who  went  round  to  the  studies  of  the 
different  artists,  under  pretence  of  see- 
ing their  works,  on  visiting  Michael  An- 
gelo amongst  the  rest,  asked  to  see  a 
specimen  of  his  art ;  he  answered  that 
at  that  time  he  had  nothing  finished* 
but  whilst  conversing,  took  up  a  pen, 
and  made  a  sketch  of  a  hand.  The  car- 
dinal*s  agent,  struck  with  the  grandeur 
and  freedom  of  the  style,  inquired  what 
Tras  the  last  work  .he  had  completed. 
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Michael  Angelo,  not  thinking  of  the 
antiqMe  which  had  been  sent  to  Home* 
said  it  was  a  sleeping  Cupid,  and  so 
described  the  statue,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ege  of  the  cardinal's 
purchase.  The  messenger  then  owned 
the  object  of  his  journey,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  go  to  Home,  as  the  best 
means  at  once  of  cultivating  his  art, 
and  obtaining  patronage. 

In  consequence  of  an  invitation  fi'om 
the  Cardinal  St.  Giorgio,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  under  his 
protection  for  about  a  year,  but  as  the 
Cardinal  had  no  knowledge  of  art,  he 
was  never  employed  by  him  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  any  work. 

His  next  two  pieces  of  sculpture 
were  a  Cupid  in  marble,  and  a  Bac- 
chus; in  the  execution  of  the  latter 
he  was  considered  by^  many  as  having 
been  eminently  successful.  After  this, 
he  cut  a  group,  consisting  of  a  Virgin 
and  dead  Chnst,  called  by  the  Italians 
a  Pieta,  which  his  biographer,  Vasari, 
highly  praises,  both  for  the  design,  exe- 
cution, and  the  great  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy displayed  in  it.  This  was  placed 
in  a  chapel  in  St.  Peter*s,  and  the  artist 
hearing  a  party  of  Lombards,  who  were 
examining  the  works  of  art  in  the  church, 
attribute  it  to  one  of  their  own  country- 
men, in  order  that  he  might  not  agara 
be  robbed  of  his  fair  credit,  shut  him- 
self up  at  night  in  the  chapel,  and  cut 
his  name  on  a  part  of  the  drapery  of 
the  group. 

After  Peter  Sodarini  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  the  broils  of  party  had  begun  to 
subside,  Michael  Angelo  was  induced 
again  to  return  to  Florence.  It  was 
during  this  period  (hat  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  use  a  spoiled  block  of 
marble,  out  of  which  some  other  sculptor 
had  begun  to  cut  a  statue,  but  which 
remained  unfinished :  from  this,  he  cut 
his  celebrated  statue  of  David  with  a 
sling  in  his  hand ;  the  difficulty  of  the 
execution  of  which  was  much  increased 
by  the  block  not' being  entire.  Vasari 
relates  an  anecdote  with  respect  to  this 
statue,  which  has  often  been  repeated 
as  an  illustration  of  the  style  of  cri- 
ticism of  ignorant  pretenders ;  Soda- 
rini, on  going  to  view  it,  considering 
himsdf  called  on  to  make  a  remark, 
found  some  fault  with  the  shape  of  the 
nose ;  Michael  Angelo,  however,  rather  . 
than  waste  time  iii  convincing  him  of 
his  error,  mounted  the  soaffolding,  and 
pretended  to  chisel  off  the  offending  part, 
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without  m  fact  toaehinji:  it,  contriving 
dexterously  to  drop  from  his  hand  some 
marble  dust ;  as  he  proceeded,  the  fasti- 
dious critic  declared  himself  satisfied  with 
the  improvement,  and  with  this  last  touch 
the  statue  was  pronounced  complete. — 
For  this  work  he  received  400  ducats.  He 
also  executed  a  bronze  statue  of  David 
for  Sodarini,  and  was  employed  in  some 
other  works,  particularly  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  picture  for  one  Agosto  Doni, 
who  was  a  collector  of  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts;  this  work  is  stated  to  l>e 
the  only  authentic  specimen  now  re- 
maining of  an  easel  picture  by  him. 
On  semiing  it  home,  his  servant,  by  his 
master's  direction,  demanded  seventy 
ducats.  Doni,  thinking  to  get  it  for 
less,  sent  back  forty ;  Michael  Angelo 
returned  the  forty  ducats,  and  insisted 
on  having  100  ducats  or  his  picture. 
Doni,  to  compromise  matters,  sent  the 
seventy  which  were  first  required,  but 
the  painter  replied  that  he  would  now 
have  twice  seventy  ducats  or  his  pic- 
ture; Doni,  knowing  the  value  of  the 
work*  and  the  pertinacity  of  the  pain- 
ter, rather  than  lose  it,  sent  the  140 
ducats. 

In  some  subsequent  pa^es,  we  shall 
devote  a  short  space  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  revival  of  painting,  tracing 
the  art  up  to  the  age  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. At  the  head  of  those  who 
most  conduced  to  the  perfection  of  it 
will  be  found  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose 
various  attainments  placed  him  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  person^  of  his  time. 
Hitherto  Michael  Angelo  had  chiefly 
devoted  himself  to  sculpture ;  and  at  the 
period  when  he  was  at  Florence,  Da 
Vinci,  who  was  considerably  older,  had 
already  attained  the  first  rank  as  a  pain- 
ter.— Some  jealousy  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  two  rival  arti9ts,*and  an  op- 
portunity was  now  afforded  to  them  of 
making  an  effort  which  should  decide 
to  whom  the  palm  of  superiority  was  to 
be  awarded. 

Sodarini  (whose  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo  increased 
daily)  determined  to  employ  him  to 
paint  one  side  of  the  council  hall  of  the 
government  palace,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to 
execute  a  picture  for  the  opposite  part. 
Da  Vinci  chose  for  his  subject  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  Anghiari  over  the  cele- 
brated Piccinino,  the  general  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan ;  the  principal  objects  in 
the  foreground  were  a  m61ee  of  cavaliy 
and  the  taking  of  a  standard.  This  work. 


though  it  displays  great  etcdlence,  and 
has  been  designatecf  by  an  eminent  critie 
as  exhibiting  *'  such  talent  as  rarely  oc- 
curs in  the  world,**  was  by  common 
assent  admitted  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
production  of  his  rival.  Buonaroti's  sul>- 
ject  was  the  battle  of  Pisa ;  in  the  histo* 
rical  account  of  the  battle  it  was  stated 
that  the  day  on  which  it  was  fought  was 
particularly  hot,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
infantry  was  bathing  quietly  in  the  Amo, 
when  on  a  sudden  the  call  to  arms  was 
heard,  the  enemy  being  discovered  in  fiill 
march  to  attack  the  troops  of  the  re- 
public: the  first  impulse  produced  by 
this  surprise,  was  the  moment  of  time 
selected  by  Michael  Angelo.  Neither 
artist,  however,  executed  the  paintings* 
only  the  cartoons,  or  original  drawing  on 
paper  representing  the  compontion,  nav- 
mg  been  prepared. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  (who  cannot  be  . 
accused  of  being  a  panegyrist  of  Mi-  I 
chael  Angelo)  says  of  this  work,  "  The 
different  attitudes  of  the  soldiers  sud- 
denly preparing  for  battle,  are  so  admi- 
rably expressed,  that  no  work,  either  of 
the  ancients  or  modems,  has  i^tained 
such  excellence:  as  I  have  said,  the 
cartoon  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  also 
very  excellent ;  the  one  was  placed  in 
the  hall  of  the  pope,  the  other  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medici,  and  whilst  they 
remained,  they  formed  the  study  of 
the  whole  world.  Although  Michael 
Angelo  has  since  executed  the  pictures 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  he  did  not  exhibit 
half  the  talent  which  was  shewn  in  his 
cartoon  of  the  battle,  nor  did  he  after- 
wards produce  any  thing  equal  to  this 
effort  of  his  early  genius." 

Vasari  particularly  notices  the  expres- 
sion of  an  old  soldier,  who,  to  shade  him- 
self from  the  sun's  rays,  had  placed  a 
chaplet  of  ivy  on  his  head ;  he  is  sitting 
on  the  ground  dressing  himself,  and  the 
peciiliarexdtement  and  haste  occasioned 
by  the  difficulty  of  passing  his  garments 
over  his  wet  limbs,  shewn  by  the  strong  \ 
marking  of  the  muscles  and  an  expres-  , 
sion  of  impatience  about  the  mouth,  is 
descril)ed  as  unequalled.  It  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time  the  most  excellent 
design  that  had  ever  been  executed. 
All  the  celebrated  painters  of  the  day 
attended  to  make  studies  from  it  The 
cartoon  itself  was,  however,  a  few  years 
after  its  completion,  destroyed.  Its  de-  ; 
struction  is  attributed  to  the  envy  of 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  a  friend  and  partisan 
of  Da  Vinci's,  who  is  supposed  to  ' 
have  got  admission  to  the  room  where 
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it  was  kept,  and  to  have  carried  it 
away  piecemeal.  After  Sodarini  was 
driven  from  the  government,  it  was  re- 
moved to  an  upper  apartment  in  the 
Medici  palace,  where  artists  were  freely 
admitted.  Although  nothing  remains 
of  the  work  itself,  a  small  copy  of  most 
of  the  figures  was  ei^ecuted  at  th^ 


time,  and  is  now  at  Holkham,  the  seat 
of  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  This  has  been  en- 
graved in  the  gallery  published  by  Mr. 
roster,  and  a  small  outline  sketch  is 
here  added  to  give  an  idea  of  that  which 
in  its  original  execution  was  considered 
the  most  ma^t^ly  design  ever  executed. 
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On' Julius  the  Second  succeeding:  to 
the  papal  crown,  he  called  around  him 
the  most  learned  men,  together  with  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  the  age.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  was  amongst  the  first  who 
were  invited  to  Rome,  the  pope  hav- 
ing determined  to  employ  him  in  the 
execution  of  a  magniticent  sepulchral 
monument,  which  he  contemplated 
erecting  in  his  life-time.  From  the  ori- 
ginal design,  it  appears  that  this  was 
to  have  been  a  parallelogram  of  thirty- 
four  by  twenty-three  feet,  ornamented 
with  forty  figures,  some  of  which  were 
colossal ;  in  addition  to  the  figures,  there 
were  to  have  been  avast  number  ot  bronze 
aud  marble  columns,  basso  relievos,  and 
other  architectural  ornaments.  If  this 
work  had  been  completed  in  conformity 
with  the  plan,  it  would  have  |3een  the 
most  splendid  monument  of  the  kind  ever 

Eroduced ;  a  sketch  of  the  original  design 
as  l)een  published  in  Bottah'ft  edition 
of  Vasari.* 

Although  the  execution  of  the  figures 
would  have  given  full  scope  to  Michael 
Angelo*s  powers,  yet  as  the  chief  part 
of  the  design  was  to  have  consistea  of 
representations  of  Poetry,  Painting,  Ar- 
chitecture, and  the  provmces  conquered 
by  the  pope,  in  attitudes  expressive  of 
their  grief  for  his  loss;  it  must  have  been 
deficient  in  sentinient,  and  like  all  alle- 
gories have  failed  in  creating  any  real 
interest,  beyond  that  excited  by  the 
excellence  of  the  mechanical  execution. 
It  became  difficult  to  find  a  site  suited 
for  the  reception  of  this  intended  work. 
San  Gallo,  the  architect,  suggested,  that 
so  considerable  a  monument  was  worthy 
of  having  a  chapel  built  on  purpose  to 
receive  it.  Julius  considering  that  it 
could  not  be  well  placed  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  it  was  at  last  de- 
termined that  the  church  itself  should 
be  rebuilt,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
present  church  of  St.  Peter's,  the  most 
stupendous  structure  that  the  art  of 
roan  ever  produced. 

•  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
also  conceived  the  i»Hine  idea  as  Juliuv  the  Second  i 
and  ordered  Torrigiano,  the  rival  of  Michael  An- 
gelo in  the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  who 
was  employed  to  etecate  the  tomb  in  the  chapel 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  make  a  magniticent  moim- 
mant  for  himself  and  his  queen.— Although  this 
was  DOtintendetl  to  be  so  Ui^e  as  that  originally 
designed  bjr  Michael  Angelo,  yet  in  riohneM  and 
number  of  dgures,  it  would  (if  it  had  been  exfcuied) 
have  much  excelled  it  It  appears  from  the  descrip- 
tion in  Speed,  which  was  taken  from  a  drawing 
approved  by  the  king,  tbat  the  height  was  to  have 
been  ^T?  feet,  breadth  XO  feet,  the  depth  15  feet,  and 
•Here  were  to  have  been  133  sutaes,  43  basso  relievos 
<lt  bnnue,  and  :U)  columns  in  the  architeotare,  of 
V/t  oriental  aiabastvr,  and  sarpeuiino  oMrtO^ 


**  By  those,"  observes  Mr.  buppa,"  who 
are  curious  in  tracing  the  remote  causes 
bf  great  events,  Michael  Angelo  may,  per- 
haps, be  found,  though  unexpectedly,  tnus 
to  nave  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  reforma- 
tion. His  monument  demanded  a  build- 
ing of  corresponding  magnificence :  to 
prosecute  the  undertaking,  money  was 
wanted ;  and  indulgencies  were  sold  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  treasury ; 
a  monk  of  Saxony  opposed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  means  which  were  employed  to 
raise  the  most  splendid  edifice  to  the 
Ca'holic  faith  which  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  should,  at  the  same  time, 
have  shaken  that  religion  to  its  founda- 
tion.*' 

In  order  lo  procure  blocks  of  mar- 
ble fitting  for  the  execution  of  the 
monument,  Michael  Angelo,  who  spent 
eight  months  at  Carrara,  sent  a  por- 
tion of  what  was  reqiiisite  to  Rome 
and  the  remainder  to  Floi-ence,  intend- 
ing, during  the  unwholesome  season 
at  Rome,  to  execute  some  of  the  figures 
in  that  city.  The  marble  was  placed 
in  the  court  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  pope,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
work,  had  a  covered  way  constructed 
from  the  Vatican  to  the  study  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  enjoyed  his  fnendship  am' 
esteem,  and  whom  he  used  frequently 
visit. 

Whilst  at  Carrara,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  executing  a  colossal  statue,  out 
of  an  insulated  rock  on  the  coast,  at  a 
point  where  it  would  have  been  seen  by 
the  vessels  passing  either  from  Genoa  or 
Leghorn :  it  is  said  the  same  idea  had  oc- 
curred to  the  ancients,  and  some  works 
in  the  rock  are  still  shewn  as  having  been 
the  commencement  of  a  similar  design. 
The  only  colossal  statue  now  existing, 
is  the  bronze  one  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  near  Arona,  looking  over  the 
Lake  of  Como,  and  those  only  who 
have  seen  this  work,  (the  head  of  which 
is  large  enough  to  hold  several  persons,) 
can  form  any  just  idea  of  the  probable 
effect  which  such  a  statue,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  would  have  produced. 

As  the  figures  for  the  monument  pro- 
ceeded, they  obtained  universal  admira- 
tion ;  but  excellence  and  eminence  are 
accompanied  by  envy.  The  favour  shewn 
to  Michael  Angelo  had  early  produced 
him  enemies,  and  his  disposition,  which 
was independent,unsuspecting,  and  some- 
what hauj^hty,  was  not  such  as  to  guard 
bim   against  their  evil  machinations. 


let 
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By  the  pope's  directions  ha  always 
applied  to  Km  for  the  money  requisite 
for  the  work ;  on  the  arrival  of  some  mar- 
ble from  Carrara,  payment  for  the  freight 
bein^  required,  he  went  to  the  Vatican. 
^He  found  the  pope  engaged  in  state 
matters,  and  therefore  returned  home  and 
paid  fok"  it  with  hife  own  monies,  think- 
ing to  be  reimbursed  immediately :  on 
returning  however  to  the  pope,  he  was 
repulsed  by  a  groom  of  the  chamber, 
and  refused  admittance  to  his  patron, 
apparently,  nevertheless,  not  by  the  di- 
rection of  Julius.  He  went  home  in 
anger,  and,  ordering  his  servants  to  sell 
off  all  his  eflfects,  fled  immediately  to 
Florence.  When  Julius  heard  of  his 
departure,  he  dispatched  five  couriers, 
one  after  another,  to  induce  him  to  re- 
turn; but  Michael  Angelo,  who  had 
reached  the  Florentine  states,  and  was 
thus  out  of  the  pope's  power,  refused  to 
listen  to  them,  though  he  was  at  last 
induced  to  return  an  answer,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  having  l)een  repulsed 
with  ignominy,  he  had  determined  to 
retire  from  his  service,  and  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Julius,  being  unsuc.. 
cessful  in  prevailing  on  him  to  return, 
actually  dispatched  a  brief  to  the  Flo- 
rentine repuDlicjequesting  that  he  might 
be  sent  back.  These  proceedings  of  the 
pope  are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  his  services  were  held : 
—the  document  is  so  curious  that  we 
shall  give  it  at  length. 

**  Health,  and  apostolic  benediction  to 
our  dearly  beloved  Michael  Angelo, 
who  has  left  us  capriciously,  and  with- 
out any  reason  that  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  is  now  in  Florence,  and  re- 
mains there  in  fear  of  our  displeasure, 
but  against  whom  we  have  nothing  to 
allege,  as  we  know  the  humour  of  men 
of  his  character.  However,  that  he 
may  lay  aside  all  suspicion,  we  invite 
him  with  the  same  affection  that  you 
bear  towards  us ;  and  if  he  will  return 
we  promise  on  our  part  that  he  shall  be 
neither  touched  nor  offended,  and  be 
reinstated  in  the  same  apostolic  grace 
he  enjoyed  before  he  left  us." 

This  brief  was  also  disregarded  by 
Michael  Angelo,  who  hoped  that  the 
pope,  not  having  an  answer,  might  cease 
to  think  of  the  matter.  On  his  return  to 
Florence  he  proceeded  to  complete  his 
cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Pisa,  which  had 
been  left  unfinished ;  but  in  addition  to 
the  first  letter,  two  others  followed,  and 
these  were  couched  in  a  more  authorita- 
tive tone  than  the  former.  Dreading  the 


anger  of  Julius,  should  he  be  compelled 
to  return  to  Rome,  he  determined,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  invitation  from  Bajazet 
the  Second,  to  proceed  to  Constantino 
pie,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  between  that  city  and  Pera. 

Sodarini,  however,  at  length,  prevailed 
on  him  to  listen  to  the  pope's  wishes, 
probably  not  feeling  any  inclination  to 
involve  the  state  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Holy  See.  To  ensure  him  from  any  vio- 
lence, he  was  invested  with  the  title 
of  ambassador  from  the  state,  and  re- 
commended to  a  cardinal,  the  brother 
of  Sodarini,  who  undertook  to  introduce 
him  to  the  pope,  who  had  just  then 
entered  Bologna  as  a  conqueror  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  Julius,  angry  and 
impatient  at  the  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
on  receiving  Michael  Angelo,  said, 
"  What !  instead  of  coming  to  me,  you 
have  waited  till  I  came  to  you,"  alluding 
to  his  being  then  at  Bologna,  which  is 
near  to  Florence.  He  deprecated  the 
pope's  anger,  and  requested  pardon  for 
a  fault  which  he  ha!d  been  excited  to 
commit,  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  been  repulsed  witli  unmerited  in- 
dignity. A  bishop  who,  from  the  ill- 
ness of  Cardinal  Sodarini,  had  been 
deputed  by  him  to  introduce  the  peni- 
tent to  the  pope,  conceived  this  was 
a  good  opportunity  to  entreat  the  for- 
giveness of  his  hohness,  urging  that  the 
culprit  was  ignorant  of  life,  and  of  all 
but  his  art :  this  turned  the  tide  in  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  favour,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate bishop  was  reproached  by  the 
pope  for  having  dared  to  insult  one 
whom  he,  the  pope,  even  in  his  anger 
had  never  degraded  ;  thus  the  audi- 
ence ended  with  the  hasty  expulsion  of 
the  bishop  and  the  reception  of  the  artist 
into  favour,  who  received  the  holy  bene- 
diction, accompanied  by  a  solid  earnest 
of  future  protection. 

Whilst  at  Bologna  he  was  commanded 
to  execute  a  bronze  statue  of  the  pope. 
When  Julius  went  to  inspect  the  moael 
of  this  work,  observing  that  he  was  repre- 
sented with  an  air  of  severity,  with  one 
arm  raised  as  giving  the  benediction, 
he  asked  the  artist  if  he  meant  to  make 
him  giving  a  benediction  or  a  male- 
diction to  the  people.  Michael  Angelo 
dexterously  answered  that  it  was  only  in- 
tended to  threaten  them  in  case  they  did 
not  shew  obedience.  On  being  asked 
whether  he  would  have  a  book  in  his  left 
hand,  Julius  (who  had  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  who  had 
distinguished  himself  iu  many  military 
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encounters)  replied,  No ;  a  sword  suits 
me  belter  than  a  book,  as  I  know  more 
about  the  one  than  the  other. 

The  pope  returned  to  Rome,  and 
Michael  An^o  remained  sixteen  months 
to  finish  this  bronze;  but  the  people, 
unmindful  of  the  pope*s  maleaiction, 
destroyed  the  statue  as  soon  as  his 
partisans  ceased  to  have  power  in 
bologna;  and  the  pieces  (except  the 
head,  which  was  long  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Duke  Alphonso  at  Ferrara) 
were  cast  into  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and 
christened  Julia  after  the  pope. 

When  this  statue  had  been  completed, 
Michael  Angelo  returned  to  Rome :  here 
he  was  a^ain  thwarted  by  the  jealousy 
of  one  of  nis  rivals,  Bramante,  then  the 
architect  of  St.  Peters,  who,  conceiving 
that  the  pope  inclined  more  to  sculp- 
ture than  architecture,  persuaded  him 
to  abandon  for  a  while  the  completion 
of  the  monument,  urging  that  it  was 
ill-omened  to  prepare  a  tomb  during 
his  life.  It  was  he  who  suggested  to 
the  pope  that  Michael  Angelo  should  be 
employed  in  the  painting  the  vault  of 
the  Sistine  chapel,  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  uncle  Sixtus.  Bramante*s 
object  in  doing  this  was  a  hope  that  by 
these  means  Michael  Angelo  would  hie 
prevented  from  displaying  his  genius 
m  that  art  in  which  he  most  excelled, 
and  would,  in  the  exercise  of  one  in 
which  he  was  almost  unskilled,  be 
brought  in  comparison  with  his  relation 
Raphael,  then  just  rising  into  eminence 
and  favour  at  the  papal  court.  Michael 
Angelo,  at  once  desirous  of  completing 
the  monument,  and  of  avoiding  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  work  in  colours,  an  art 
which  he  had  not  practised,  did  all 
he  could  to  persuade  the  pope  to  con- 
sign the  ornamenting  the  chapel  to  Ra- 
phael. 

Julius,  whose  temper  was  too  ea^er 
and  ardent  to  enable  him  to  wait  with 
any  thing  like  patience  the  time  re- 
quisite for  the  completion  of  the  mo- 
nument, wliich  required  much  study 
and  thought,  was  not  sorry  for  an 
excuse  to  change  the  employment  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  it  is  probable  his 
independence  and  unbendmg  manner 
were  displeasing  to  a  pontiff,  little  ac- 
customed to  opposition;  this,  and  the 
frequent  demands  for  money  as  the 
work  proceeded,  may  have  made  him 
glad  to  find  some  reason  for  suspending 
the  completion  of  the  tomb. 

When  Michael  Angelo  found  that  he 
could  not  change  the  pope's  determiDSt- 


tion,  he  set  to  work  on  his  design  in  good 
earnest  Finding  the  scaffoldinsr  erected 
by  Bramante  unsuited  to  his  object,  he 
invented  one  of  a  superior  construction 
and  of  great  simplicity,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  ; 
and,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Duppa,  is  most 
probably  the  same  admirable  piece  of 
machinery  which  is  now  used  at  Rome 
whenever  there  is  occasion  for  scaffold- 
ing to  repair  or  construct  the  interior  of 
public  buildings.  He  gave  this  inven- 
tion to  the  poor  carpenter  who  wa^ 
employed  to  construct  it,  and  who,  by 
the  profits  derived  from  it,  was  en- 
abled  to  raise  a  marriage  portion  for 
his  two  daughters.  Unused  to  work- 
ing in  fresco,  which  is  done  by  paint- 
ing on  the  wet  plaster  so  that  the 
colour  becomes  incorporated  in  the  wall, 
and  requires  much  experience  and  prac* 
tical  dexterity,  Michael  Angelo  met  with 
many  difficulties  in  the  progress  of  his 
work,  and  at  first  sent  for  two  artists 
from  Florence  to  instruct  and  assist 
him,  but  these  were  soon  dismissed, 
and  the  whole  work  executed  by  him- 
selt  Julius,  who  was  old,  and  eager 
for  the  completion  of  whatever  he  had 
once  planned,  used  frequently  to  visit  tlie 
painting  during  its  progress,  and  be- 
came so  impatient  to  see  the  effect  of 
Uie  design,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  the  scaffolding  was  by  his 
order  removed  before  the  picture  was 
finished ;  and  so  desirous  were  all  to  see 
the  ceiling  about  which  such  expec- 
tation had  l>een  raised,  that  the  area  of 
the  chapel  was  immediately  filled,  the 
pope  entering  even  before  the  dust  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  the  boards  had 
cleared  away.  Vasari  says,  that  Ra- 
phael on  seeing  this  great  work,  changed 
his  style,  from  the  hints  it  affordeid: 
this,  however,  is  questioned  by  the  par- 
tisans of  that  great  painter.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  much  importance  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  was  correct:  no  one 
will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny  that  in  the 
art  of  design,  the  greatness  of  Michael 
Angelo*s  genius  might  have  furnished 
hints  for  improvement  even  to  so  dis- 
tinguished a  master  as  Raphael 

bramante,  if  he  had  really  conceived 
that  he  should  lower  the  reputation  of 
Michael  Angelo,  by  compelling  him  to 
work  at  a  branch  of  the  art  with  which 
he  had  previously  but  slight  acquaint- 
ance^ must  have  been  completely  dis- 
appointed in  his  object.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  he  tried  to  prevent  Mi- 
chael Angelo  ii  cm  completing  the  whole. 
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and  to  persuade  the  pope  to  allow  Rar 
phael  1o  execute  the  designs  for  that 
part  of  the  chapel  which  was  unfinished. 
Julius  however,  more  firmly  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  powers  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  by  this  new  proof  which  he  had 
afforded,  confided  the  whole  work  to 
him,  and  continued  impatient   for  its 
completion.  It  is,  howevar,  probable  that 
he  Old  not,  in  the  irritable  temper  and 
independent  bearing  of  the  painter,  find 
so  accommodating  a  spirit  as  he  was 
accustomed  to   discover  amongst  his 
courtiers  and  dependents.    The  patron 
and  artist  were  oiten  at  variance  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  for  some 
impatient  answer  which    he   received 
from  Michael  Angelo,  the  pope  threat- 
ened to  have  him  thrown  down  from  the 
platform  on  which  he  was  painting,  if 
the  work  was  not  speedily  finished.    At 
the  end  of  twentv  montlis  the  scaffold- 
ing was  removed  for  the  last  time,  and 
at  length  in  possession  of  his  wish,  the 
pope  on  AU  Saints  Day  sang  mass  in  the 
chapel.    Michael  Angelo  uius  hurried, 
had  not  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
some  of  the  parts ;  but  though  he  was 
permitted  to  do  this,  he  left  his  work  as 
it  was,  rather  than  have  the  scaffolding 
erected  anew.  When  the  pope  suggested 
that  there  was  a  want  of  ornament  and 
gilding  which  he  wished  to  have  added ; 
Michael  Angelo,  feeling  perhaps  that 
this  would  impair  rather  than  add  to 
its  grandeur,  said,  *'  No,  holy  finther, 
those  who  are  represented  in  these  de- 
signs were  simple  men,  and  wore  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  thev  were  poor  but  holy, 
despising  all  worldly  riches.*' — For  this 
great  work  he  received  3000  crowns. 

A  brief  notice  like  the  present  does 
not  afford  an  opportunity  of  entering 
into  any  detailed  description  of  these 
pictures;  neither  would  any  great  ad- 
vantage  result  from  doing  so.  In  a 
subsequent  page,  however,  in  consider- 
ing the  character  of  the  different  paint- 
ings of  Michael  Angelo,  we  shall  give 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Mr.  Fuseli  on  these  works ;  authors,  per- 
haps, more  capable  of  appreciating  their 
merit,  than  any  who  have  yet  written  on 
the  fine  arts. 

The  size  of  our  page  does  not  enable 
us  to  give  an  idea  of  the  various  designs 
of  which  this  great  work  consisted,  but 
an  outline  is  given  of  a  single  group  in 
one  of  the  compartments,  representing 
Charityy  which  Mr.  Flaxman  pro« 
Bounces  to  be  the  finest  group»  aocient 
or  modern^  ever  designed.  ^ 


Julius,  whilst  he  patronised  and  richly 
rewarded  his  favourite,  appears  to  have 
been  a  hard  task-master,  and  to  have 
treated  him  on  more   occasions  than 
those  already  enumerated  with  harsh* 
ness  and  caprice.    This,  the  independent 
and  irritable  spirit  of  the  artist  could 
not  brook,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
was  more  than  once  in  disgrace.    Just 
before  his  death,  the  pope  ordered  Car- 
dinal Santi  Quattro  and  his  nephew  the 
Cardinal   Agnese  to  cause   his  mau- 
soleum to  be  completed,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally planned;  but  Michael  Angelo 
was  again  thwarted  in  his  desire  to  finish 
this  work  which  had  been  so  long  begun, 
and  which  would  have  been  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had 
been  his  patron.    Leo  the  Tenth,  who 
succeeded  Julius,  immediately  after  his 
accession  employed  him  to  go  to  Flo- 
rence to  execute  a  magnificent  facade 
to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  which  had 
remained  unfinished  from  the  time  of 
his  grandfather  Cosmo  de  MedicL    The 
cardinals  intrusted  .with  the   superin- 
tendence of  the  monument,  and  the  artist 
himself,  for  some  time  resisted  the  order; 
but  the  wishes  of  Leo  were  soon  dis- 
covered to  l>e  commands,  and  Michael 
Angelo  once  more  departed,  even  intears, 
(as  his  friend  Vasari  states,)  to  Carrara, 
to  superintend  the  procuring  the  marble 
for  this  new  work.  The  only  indulgence 
which  could  be  procured  was  that  he 
might,  whilst  at  Florence,  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  the  figures  for  the  mauso- 
leum. When  he  had  arrived  at  Carrara, 
Leo  hearing  that  there  were  quarries 
within  the  Florentine  dominions,  where 
it  was  conceived  marble  equally  good  as 
that  at  Carrara   might  be  procured, 
Michael  Angelo  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  them  in  order  to  superintend  the  ob- 
taining the  marble,  notwithstanding  he 
represented  that  the  quality  was  inferior, 
and  that  from  the  situation  of  the  quarries 
it  would  be  necessary  that  roads  should 
l>e  cut  through  both  mountains  and 
marshes  for  its  transport.    If  the  reader 
has  felt  r^;ret  that  one  so  devoted  to 
his  art — one  who^  had  given  such  testi- 
mony of  genius,^shoula  have  met  with 
so  much  opposition  and  found  such  lit- 
tle reid  encouragement,  hb  feelings  of 
disappointment  will- be  increased  when 
he  learns  that  the  great  talents  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  were  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Deo,  emploved  in  the  execution 
of  that  which  probably  would  have  been 
as  well  or  evea  better  performed  by  a 
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stone-mason.  Eight  years  and  some 
months,  (being  the  whole  pontificate,) 
were  entirely  spent  at  these  quarries, 
and  in  petty  disputes  with  the  agents 
of  the  pope  as  to  money. 

Historians,  and  particularly  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  have  given  Leo  more  credit  for  his 
patronage  of  genius  than,  perhaps,  he 
merited.  With  respect  to  Michael 
Angelo,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
reaped  no  benefit  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of  him  whom  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  represent  as  the  universal 
patron  of  genius.  His  title  to  this  praise 
has  been  successfully  impeached  by  Mr. 
Duppa,  who  observes,  that  when  he 
'ed  the  papal  throne,  the  arts  in 


Rome  were  in  their  meridian,  that  he 
found  greater  talents  than  he  employed, 
and  ereater  works  commenced,  than  he 
completed;  that  those  men  who  have 
been  for  succeeding  ages  the  admiration 
of  mankind,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mi- 
chael Anji:elo,  and  Raphael,  executed 
their  best  works  before  his  accession; 
and  that  Bramante,  the  architect  of  St. 
Peter's,  died  in  the  second  year  of  his 
pontificate.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  ao- 
tnowledged  not  to  have  been  benefited 
by  his  munificence ;  and,  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  state  chambers  in  the 
Vatican,  posterity  is  indebted  to  Julius 
the  Second,  as  those  two  rooms,  which 
were  painted  by  Raphael,  whksh  are  his 
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gfreaf^t  productions,  were  nearly  oOai^ 
pleted  at  the  pope*s  death. 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether 
Leo  the  Tenth  had  any  very  refined  taste 
for  works  of  art,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  cartoons  which  Raphael  was 
employed  by  him  to  execute,  were  sent 
to  Flanders,  as  patterns  for  tapestry  * 
and '.that  when  the  carpets  were  exe- 
cuted, no  inquiry  appears  to  have  been 
made  afier  the  original  designs,  seven  of 
which  now  form  the  most  valuable  spe- 
cimens of  art  in  this  country;  from 
the  merit  of  these,  the  value  of  those 
which  have  beeu  destroyed,  may  well  be 
estimated:  ai^ain,  as  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci, — one  qualified  to  stand  in  rivalry 
with  Michael  An^elo, — the  painter  of 
the  Last  Supper,  it  is  even  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  visited  Rome  during  the  time  of 
Leo,  but  it  is  certain  he  was  at  no  time 
employed  by  him. 

On  the  death  of  Leo,  during  the  reien 
of  his  successor,  Adrian  the  Sixth,  the 
arts  were  no  longer  favoured  at  Rome : 
and  Michael  Angelowas  allowed  to  em- 
ploy himself  in  the  execution  of  two  sta- 
tues, which  were  to  form  part  of  the 
monument  of  his  patron  Julius. 

The  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  nephew  of 
Juhus,  impatient  at  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  execution  of  this 
work,  sought  to  compel  Michael  An- 
gelo  to  account  for  some  large  sums  of 
money,  which  it  was  pretended  had  been 
received  by  him.  Tne  duke  petitioned 
Adrian  that  he  might  be  summoned  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
required  information.  Giuliano  de  Me- 
dici, (afterwards  Clement  the  Seventh,) 
who  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Flo- 
rence, had  employed  NUchael  Angelo  to 
erect  a  library  and  new  sacristy  to  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  to  serve  as  a 
mausoleum  for  the  Medici  family:  in 
order  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  these,  the  governor  interfered  with 
the  pope,  and  obtained  permission  that 
the  artist  should  remain  at  Florence. 
He  was  in  no  danger  of  receiving  from 
Adrian  any  new  commission  which 
would  interrupt  the  progress  of  his 
works,  as  the  pope  was  not  only  igno- 
rant of,  but  hostile  to  the  fine  arts ;  and 
had  even  determined  to  destroy  the 
paintings  of  the  Sistine  chaptl,  conceiv- 
ing that  they  were  inore  fitted  for  a  bath 
than  a  church ;  and  when  the  group  of 
the  Laocoon  was  shewn  to  him,  he 
Is  said  to  have  turned  away,  refusing 
to  even  look  at  the  idols  of  the  hea- 
thens *  This  pope,  who  was  considered 


by  the  Italians  as  a  Flemish  barbarian, 
died  after  a  short  reign  of  twenty 
months,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Romans. 

Adrian  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
the  Seventh,  whose  desire  that  Michael 
Antrelo  should  proceed  with  the  works 
at  Florence  which  he  had  ordered,  again 
interfered  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
the  monunient.  The  complaints  of  the 
nephew,  however,  at  length  compelled 
the  artist  to  return  to  Rome,  in  or- 
der to  attempt  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  these  claims. 
The  weakness,  ambition,  and  crooked 
policy  of  Clement  early  involved  him 
in  ruin,  and  soon  after  his  accession- 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  capital 
plundered  by  the  army  of  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon.  Up  to  this  period  Mi- 
chael Angelo  haa  only  to  contend  with 
the  perversity  and  injustice  of  his  pa* 
trons,  and  the  jealousy  and  opposition 
of  his  rivals ;  in  addition  to  these,  he 
now  found  himself  involved  in  the  trou- 
bles of  contending  parties ;  and  with- 
out coming  to  any  settlement  with  the 
duke,  he  determined  again  to  leave  Rome 
for  Florence,  that  he  might  proceed  with 
the  chapel  and  library  of  St.  Lorenzo. 

From  the  time  when  Sodarini  had 
been  driven  from  the  government,  Flo- 
rence became  again  subject  to  the  rule 
of  the  Medici.  When  the  ecclesiastical 
States  were  overrun  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
the  Florentines  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  ridding  themsSves  of  their  oppres- 
sors, and  of  obtaining  a  free  govern- 
ment. For  this  purpose  they  were  in- 
duced to  join  the  Venetians,  together 
with  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and 
Urbino,  who  had  united  with  England 
and  France  in  order  to  oppose  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  One 
of  the  first  objects  of  Clement  on  the 
recovery  of  his  hberty,  was  to  recon- 
quer the  Tuscan  states,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  was  guaranteed  to  his  family 
by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona.  The  Flo- 
rentines, although  unsupported  by  their 
allies,  and  abandoned  to  their  fate  by 
Francis  the  First,  who  was  compelled 
to  enter  into  the  treaty  of  Cambray, 
maintained  a  gallant  struggle  for  their 
liberty.  When  it  was  determined  to 
fortify  the  city,  Michael  Angelo  was 
appointed  the  military  architect,  or 
engineer  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  works ;  and  he,  preferring 
the  liberties  of  his  country  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  family  of  his  patron,  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  task. 

His  appointment  to  such  an  important 
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port  is  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  his  talents  were  held  by  his  coun^ 
trymen.  Before  commencing  the  neces- 
sary works,  he  went  to  Ferrara  to  in- 
spect the  fortifications,  which  were  then 
considered  to  be  the  best  in  Italy.  Whilst 
there,  he  was  received  by  Alphonso 
Duke  of  Ferrara  with  great  courtesy, 
who  afforded  him  ail  the  information 
and  assistance  which  he  required.  The 
duke  took  the  opportunity  of  his  pre- 
sence to  request  that  he  wouki  execute 
some  work  of  art  for  him,  and  on  his 
return  to  Florence,  notwithstanding  his 
urgent  occupations  respecting  the  de- 
. fence  of  the  city,  he  commenced  a  pic- 
ture of  Leda,  which  Vasari  describes 
as  exquisitely  beautiful  This  painting 
it  appears,  however,  never  reached  the 
duke,  l>ecause,  as  is  related  by  Michael 
Angelo^s  biographers,  some  one  sent  by 
the  duke  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the 
work,  which  induced  the  indignant  artist 
to  refiise  to  send  it,  and  it  was  given,  to- 
gether with  some  models,  to  one  of  his 
attendants,  who  took  them  into  France. 
The  Leda  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  Francis  the  First,  but  was 
nearly  obliterated  bv  the  hoW  fury 
of  a  confessor  in  tne  time  of'^  Louis 
the  Thirteenth.  A  French  artist,  who 
saw  the  picture  at  Fontainbleau  after  it 
had  been  injured,  says  the  remains  of  it 
possessed  much  of  the  manner  of  Titian 
in  the  colouring,  and  in  support  of  this 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  it  was  not  till 
after  Michael  Angclo's  return  from 
Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  that  great  master's  style,  that  he 
finished  the  Leda.  The  original  cartoon 
or  design  for  this  work,  was  some  years 
since  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
Lock,  and  byhim  presented  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  During  this  period,  in  ad- 
dition to  painting  the  Leda,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  figures  for  the  monu- 
ment in  St  Lorenzo. 

Michael  Angelo  appears  to  have 
displayed  equal  skill  and  patriotism  in 
his  conduct  throughout  the  sieee,  and 
in  all  respects  to  have  justified  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  his  country. 
The  Florentines  strug^l^d  bravely  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  independence, 
and,  aided  by  his  skill,  long  defended 
themselves  against  the  besieging  army 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  general  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Having  reason  to 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  some  of  the 
leading  persons  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  defence,  Buonaroti  in- 
formed the  authoritiei  of  his   uuxpi* 


cions,  but  the  information  was  disre* 
garded,  and  his  warnings  were  attributed 
to  timidity.  Finding  himself  treated  with 
contumely  and  contempt,  and  despairing 
of  rendenng  assistance  to  those  who  wer« 
unwilling  to  serve  themselves,  he  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  secretly  from  FIo' 
rence  and  go  to  Venice.  He  left  the 
city  in  company  with  one  of  his  scholars 
and  a  friend,  and  they  carried  with  them 
12,000  crowns  in  gold  concealed  in  their 
cloaks.  In  passing  through  Ferrara  h« 
was  recognised  by  the  di3ce,  who  hap- 
pened to  see  his  name  in  the  list  of 
strangers  which  was  kept  by  the  police, 
and  sending  for  him  shewed  him  all  re- 
spect, and  by  every  kind  of  persuasion, 
joined  to  the  offer  of  an  honourable  pro- 
vision, endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
remain  at  Ferrara,  at  least  until  the  war 
was  ended.  He  persisted  however  in  his 
determination  to  depart,  but  not  wishing 
to  be  outdone  in  generosity  even  by  the 
duke,  pointing  to  the  cloaks  of  his  com- 
panions where  the  gold  was  concealed, 
said  that  he  had  with  him  12,000 
crowns,  which,  if  wanted,  were  at  the 
duke*s  service.  From  Ferrara  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Venice,  living  as  much  re- 
tired as  the  importunities  of  those,  who 
were  desirous  of  doing  honour  to  his 
genius,  would  permit.  While  there  he 
IS  said  by  Vasari  to  have  made,  at  the 
request  of  the  doge,  the  design  for  the 
famous  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  though  it 
is  now  generally  understood  that  the 
drawing  nrom  which  the  bridge  was  ex- 
ecuted, was  not  the  one  made  i>y  him. 

The  Florentines  soon  finding  tiieir 
loss,  followed  him  by  entreaties  to  re- 
turn to  their  assistance;  and  as  con- 
cessions were  made,  and  reparation  of- 
fered for  the  indignities  and  slights 
received,  he,  at  some  personal  risk,  re- 
turned to  his  country,  in  order  once 
again  to  renew  the  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  liberty.  The  em- 
peror, having  effected  a  treaty  with 
the  Venetians,  and  all  Italy  except 
Florence  having  been  restored  to  peace, 
was  enabled  to  concentrate  his  forces : 
this,  coupled  with  the  treachery  of  the 
captain- general  of  Florence,  hastened 
the  downfal  of  fhe  city,  and  a  capitu- 
lation was  entered  into,  m  which  there 
was  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  liberty  to  those  who  had 
dared  to  defend  their  country  against 
conquest  and  oppression.  This  treaty 
was  explained  as  all  such  treaties  are 
usually  mterpreted,  where  the  strongest 
retails  the  power  of  dictating  the  termjl 
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of  its"  construction.  The  pope  haying 
attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  soon 
found  means,  without  breaking  the  letter 
of  the  treaty,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
those  whom  he  hated,  and  who  had  op- 
posed him.  The  offenders  were  not  pu- 
nished for  opposing  the  power  of  the 
pope,  the  treaty  protecting  them  in  that 
respect ;  but  they  were  found  guilty  on 
ttie  pretext  of  haying  been  enemies  to 
the  republic  !  Aware  of  his  danger, 
Michael  Anselo  is  said  to  haye  con- 
cealed himself  for  many  days  in  the  bell- 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas  to  avoid  the  fury 
and  the  treachery  of  Clement.  Some 
persons,  however,  state  as  a  reason  for 
the  pope*8  especial  anger  against  him, 
that  he  had  proposed,  during  the  defence 
of  Florence,  the  razing  the  palace  of  the 
Medici.  He  was  not  mistaken  in  his 
view  of  the  pope's  clemency,  for  strict 
search  was  made  for  several  days  by 
order  of  Clement,  who  finding  this  un- 
successful, at  last  published  a  notice  that 
he  would  let  him  remain  uninjmred, 
on  condition  he  should  proceed  with 
the  monument  to  the  Meaici.  He  was 
induced  to  confide  in  this  assurance, 
trusting  less  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
pope,  than  to  his  knowledge  that  it  was 
Clements  eager  desire  the  monuments 
and  library  should  be  completed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  ac« 
counts  of  both  of  his  biographers,  that 
Michael  Angelo  was  constantly  desirous 
of  finishing  the  ereat  monument  to  Ju- 
lius which  had  been  so  long  delayed ; 
ttie  orders  and  importunities  of  Leo  the 
Tenth  and  of  Clement,  we  have  seen,  had 
long  prevented  him  from  doing  this, 
however  he  might  wish  it.  The  Duke 
of  Urbino  continued  to  urge  him,  and 
loaded  him  with  unjust  reproaches  for 
having  misapplied  large  sums  of  money 
received  on  account :  this,  on  inquiry, 
turned  out  to  be  untrue,  and  the  dis- 
covery had  the  effect  of  cooling  the 
ardour  of  the  duke,  who  found  he  should 
be  obliged  to  contribute  more  funds. 
After  much  wrangling  and  negotiation, 
it  was  determined  that  the  monument 
should  be  completed  for  the  sum  which 
had  been  actually  received ;  and  instead 
of  an  insulated  work  ornamented  on  all 
sides,  on  the  scale  originally  proposed, 
the  plan  was  altered  and  onfythe  front 
fafade  was  to  be  executed.  The  desire 
of  Clement  that  he  should  proceed  with 
the  works  at  Florence,  tended  to  facili- 
tate this  arrangement  for  the  diminishing 
the  work,  as  the  pope's  wishes,  like  those 
pf  Leo  the  Tenth,  were  considered  by 


all  as  laws.  After  much  vexation  and 
unjust  treatment,  it  was  stipulated  that 
he  should  work  four  months  at  Florence 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  at 
Rome. 

On  returning  to  Rome  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  received  fresh  orders  from  Cle- 
ment, who  commissioned  him  to  make  de- 
si^s  for  painting  the  two  ends  of  the 
Sistine  chapel,  the  ceiling  of  which  he 
had  l)efore  painted  under  the  patrona^ 
of  Julius.  Although  he  could  not  refuse 
the  command,  he  delayed  as  much  as 
possible  making  the  cartoon  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  was  the  subject 
chosen,  whilst  he  proceeded  by  stealth 
with  the  statues  for  the  monument.  The 
death,  however,  in  1534,  of  Clement,  re- 
leased him  from  these  commands.  He 
then  conceived  the  time  was  at  last 
arrived  when  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
go  on  with  the  long  delayed  work ;  out 
even  now  he  was  disappointed.  Paul 
the  Third,  the  new  pope,  was  no  sooner 
elected,  than  he  sent  for  him,  expressing 
his  desire  that  he  should  devote  all  his 
time  to  his  service :  this  he  declined, 
pleading  his  contract  with  regard  to  the 
unfinished  monument.  But  Paul,  who 
was  old,  and  not  willing  to  brook  oppo- 
sition, was  not  less  determined  to  be 
obeyed  than  any]  of  his  predecessors. 
"  What  I"  sakl  he,  **  cannot  I,  now  I  am 
pope,  command  that  which  I  have  been 
wishing  to  attain  for  these  thirty  years  I 
Where  is  this  contract  you  talk  so  much 
about  ?  I  will  tear  it  to  pieces." 

It  appears,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of 
the  importunity  of  the  pope,  Michael 
Angelo  had  determined  to  withdraw 
himself  to  Urbino,  that  he  might  in  quiet 
complete  the  monument.  Paul,  how- 
ever, was  too  eager  for  his  services  to  let 
him  thus  escape;  and  early  paid  a  visit 
of  state,  accompanied  by  ten  cardinals, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  all  the  statues 
which  had  been  executS  for  the  monu- 
ment, and  the  sketches  and  cartoon  for 
the  Last  Judgment.  One  of  the  car- 
dinals seeing  the  statue  of  Moses,  in- 
tended for  Julius's  tomb,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  the  pontiff,  exclaimed,  "  This 
alone  is  enough  to  do  honour  to  Pope 
Julius !"  Paul  again  renewed  his  solici- 
tations, and  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua* 
seeing  that  the  cause  of  the  artist's  re- 
luctance was  the  unfinished  contract, 
undertook  an  arrangement  with  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  whereby  only  three 
statues  were  to  be  completed  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  rest  were  to  be  executed 
under  his  direction  by  others,  he,  howi 
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ever,  paying  the  cost.    Thus  the  plan 
and  contract  were  changred  for  the  fourth 
and  last  time,  and  Paul  was  enabled  to 
gratify  his  eagerness  to  become  the  patron 
of  the  great  artist.    The  monument  to 
Julius,  after  all  the  various  changes  and 
the  difiPerent  impediments  which  have 
been  noticed,  was  at  last  finished,  and  put 
up  in  St.  Pietro  in  Vinculis.    Of  the 
seven  statues  of  which  it  is  composed, 
only  three  are  the  work  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  vix.  the  celebrated  Moses,*  and  the 
two  figures  on  the  side   personifying 
Virtue  and  Religion ;    the  remaining 
four  were  the  work  of  others.     The 
other  statues  which  were  executed  or 
begun  for  this  monument  were  not  used. 
The  two  which  were  completed  are,  or 
were,  in  the  public  collechon  at  Paris ; 
and  the  other  four,  which  were  only 
commenced,  support  the  roof  of  a  grotto 
in  the  Boboli  gaxxlens  at  Florence. 

Paul,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  remune- 
rated Michael  Anselo  by  a  considerable 
pension  for  life.  The  ^ant  commences 
py  stating  that, "  Wishmg  to  remunerate 
you  for  the  fresco  painting  representing 
t  he  last  j  udgroent,  in  consideration  of  your 
labour  and  ability,  which  is  an  honour  to 
our  age ;  we  promise,**  &c.  This  grand 
work  was  finished  in  1541,  and  was 

Xned  at  Christmas  to  the  admiration 
[he  world.  In  a  future  page,  when 
considerinif  the  works  executed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  we  shall  lay  before  the 
reader  the  remarks  both  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  M.  Fuseli  on  this  picture, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  that  was 
ever  executed  by  an^  painter. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, the  pope  directed  the  painting  in 
fresco  of  the  walls  of  a  chapel  which  had 
been  built  by  San  Gallo,  and  which  was 
called  the  Pauline  chapel.  .The  subjects 
chosen  were  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The 
smoke  of  the  tapers  during  the  frequent 
celebration  of  high  mass  in  this  chapel, 
has  so  totally  obscured  these  pictures 
that  the  subjects  are  now  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished.  These  were  the  last  works 
n  fresco  by  Michael  Angelo,  then  of  the 
a^e  of  seventy-five  ^ears,  who  feeling 
his  Prowers  much  diminished,  complained 
to  his  fiiend  Vasari  that  fresco  painting 
was  not  a  fit  work  for  old  men.  Fuseu 
considers  these  as  the  dotage  of  his 
style,  yet   as  possessing  parts  which 

•  A  sketch  of  thi»  firon  is  giTCo  in  the  Imtisptec^ 
t9  this  memoir,  *  -    .  - 
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make  that  dotage  more  enviabl^  than 
the  vigour  of  mediocrity. 

San  Gallo  was  the  architect  gene« 
rally  employed  by  the  pope,  but  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  experience  during  the 
siege  of  Florence,  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  consulted  respecting  some  fortifi- 
cations of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  then 
in  progress.    From  the  consciousness  of 
his  talents,  he  appears  to  have  given  his 
opinion  freely  on  the  proposed  plans ; 
and  this  so  completely  proved  them  to 
be  erroneous  that  the  works  were  never 
completed.    This  freedom  however  led 
iq  many  disputes  and  jealousies  between 
the  rival  artists.    Though  his  age  pre- 
vented his  continuing  to  {)aint  in  fresco^ 
Vasari  states,  that  he  continued  to  work 
in  marble,  saying  that  he  found  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mallet  and  chisel  necessary 
to  keep  him  in  health.    After  his  last 
painting  he  commenced  a  large  group, 
the  principal  figure  of  which   was   9 
dead  Christ:  this,  though  never  entirely 
finished,  was  taken  tp    Florence  and 
placed  behind  the  great  altar  in  the  me 
tropolitan  church,  where  an  inscription 
records  that  it  was  the  last  work  in 
marble  which  he  executed. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  q( 
the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  which  is 
marked  by  his  great  work  in  architec- 
ture :  he  had  already  executed  both  in 
sculpture  and  painting  the  most  extra- 
ordinary productions  ever  completed  by 
any  one  man  in  any  age ;  and  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years  was  about,  in  a 
manner,  to  commence  a  new  career. 

What  has  hitherto  l>een  written  has 
related  to  the  paintinff  and  sculpture  of 
Michael  Angelo,  we  ^niall  next  nave  to 
consider  him  as  an  architect,  particularly 
as  regards  his  share  in  the  construction 
of  St  Peter  s.  Before,  however,  enter- 
ing on  this,  we  shall  make  some  gene- 
ral observations  on  his  works  in  sculp* 
ture  and  painting,  prefacing  these  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  revival  of  painting 
in  Italy. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  we  possess  in  this  country  an  un- 
finished bas  relief  by  Michael  Angelo, 
cut  in  marble ;  which  was  purchased  in 
Italy  by  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  con- 
sisting of  three  figures,  representing  the 
Virgin,  the  Infant  Saviour,  and  St  John ; 
it  is  composed  with  much  grace.  A  small 
outline  of  this  is  added  from  a  drawing 
made  by  the  leave  of  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,    We  may  here  b^ 
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permitted  to  regret,  that  some  arrange- 
ment could  not  DC  made  by  which  this, 
the  cartoon  of  the  Leda  before  noticed, 
and  other  valuable  works  possessed  by 
the  Academy,  might  be  rendered  gene- 
rally accessible  to  the  public.  M.  Oltley 
possesses  a  picture  in  distemper  and  a 
bust,  both  of  which,  according  to  his 
opinion  and  that  of  M.  Fuseli,  were 
executed  by  Michael  Angelo. 


Chaptbr  VI. 

On  the  revival  of  Painting  in  Italy, 

The  notices  contained  in  the  works  of 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Italian  historians,  prove  that  there  were 
painters  in  Italy  during  the  dark  ages, 
and  Rome  still  possesses  several  spe- 
cimens of  art  which  prove  this.  Lanzi, 
'm\  his  history  of  painting  in  Italy,* 
adduces  in  proof  of  this  statement, 
amongst  others,  the  two  vast  works  un- 
rivalled by  any  others  in  Italy.  The 
first  is  the  series  of  popes,  which,  in 
order  to  prove  the  succession  of  the 
papal  chair  down  to  the  time  of  St.  Leo, 
this  pontiff  caused  to  be  painted;  a 
work  of  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
was  subsequently  continued  until  our 
own  time. 

The  second  is  the  decoration  of  the 
whole  church  of  San  Urbano,  where 
there  are  several  evangelical  acts  repre- 
sented on  the  walls,  along  with  some 
histories  of  the  tutelar  saint  and  St. 
Cecilia,  a  production  which  Lanzi  con- 
siders as  not  partaking  either  of  the 
Greek  lineaments  or  style  of  drapery,  and 
which,  he  says,  may  justly  be  attnbuted 
to  an  Italian  pencil :  this  has  subscribed 

*  The  mRterials  for  this  chapter  have  been  com- 
piled from  the  traiulation  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kosooe,  of 
the  work  of  Laozi,  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
•atisfaetory  history  ot  paktbg  in  Italy  which  esbts. 
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upon  it  the  date  of  1 0 1 1 .  The  evidences 
anorded  by  the  catacombs  at  Rome  of 
the  continued  existence  of  art  during 
the  early  ages  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  painters,  however,  of  those  times 
produced  little  else  than  mere  mechani- 
cal efforts,  chiefly  following  the  exam- 
ples afforded  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  improvement  in  sculpture,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
any  sensible  progress  in  painting  is 
really  discoverable. 

Though  the  principal  share  in  the 
honour  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  is  due 
to  Tuscany,  the  Pisans  led  the  way ;  as 
they  were  the  first  to  throw  off  the 
trammels  imposed  by  the  Greek  artists, 
and  first  began  the  study  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
ture, and  from  these  drew  the  true  prin- 
ciples'of  art. 

The  improvement  in  sculpture  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  art  of  executing 
designs  in  Mosaic  by  Fra  Jacopo,  or 
Fra  Mino  da  Turrita,  also  a  Tuscan. 

Lanzi  says  it  is  not  known  whether 
he  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  the  Ro- 
mans or  by  the  Greek  workers  of  Mo- 
saic ;  but  that  it  is  well  ascertained  he 
far  surpassed  them,  and  that  on  ex- 
amining what  remains  of  his  works  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome,  one 
can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they  were 
the  production  of  so  rude  an  age,  did  not 
history  constrain  us  to  believe  it ;  add- 
ing, that  it  appears  probable  he  took 
the  ancients  for  his  models,  and  deduced 
his  rules  from  the  more  chaste  specimenf 
of  Mosaic  still  remaining  in  several  of 
the  Roman  churches,  the  design  of 
which  is  less  crude,  the  attitudes  less 
forced,  and  the  composition  more  skilful 
than  were  e|;hibited  by  the  Greeks,  who 
ornamented  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice. 

It  is  common  to  date  'the  revival  of 
the  art  of  painting  in  Italy  from  the  time 
of  Cimabue,  but  the  facts  stated  by 
Lanzi  and  several  other  modern  writers* 
fully  prove  that  before  his  time  there 
were  not  only  painters  in  Italy  who 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  art,  but 
that  Pisa  had  a  school  for  each  of  the 
fine  arts  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Guinta,  a  Pisan,  and 
Guido  da  Siena  were  amongst  the  most 
important  artists,  who  appeared  before 
the  time  of  Cimabue,  and  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  abandoning  the 
tame  and  formal  manner  of  the  Greeks ; 
in  which  one  artist  appears  to  have  been 
content  with  an  imitation  of  his  prede- 
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cessor,  almost  with  the  same  precision 
AS  was  observable  in  the  works  of  the 
Erjptians. 

Giovanni  Cimabue  was  both  a  painter 
and  architect,  he  was  bom  about  the 
year  1240.  Although  it  appears  pro- 
bable he  originally  studied  under  the 
Greek  artists,  who  had  been  invited 
to  Florence,  yet  he  early  deviated  from 
their  manner.  Lanzi  observes,  he  con- 
sulted nature,  corrected  in  part  the  rec- 
tilinear forms  of  his  design,  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  heads,  folded  the  drapery, 
and  grouped  the  ^ures  with  much 
greater  art  than  the  Greeks.  His  talent 
did  not  consist  in  the  graceful;  his 
Madonnas  had  no  beauty,  his  angels  in 
the  same  pieoe  have  all  the  same  forms. 
Wild  as  the  a^  in  which  he  lived,  he 
succeeded  admirabljr  in  heads  full  of 
character,  especially  in  those  of  old  men, 
impressing  an  indescribable  degree  of 
bold  sublimity,  which  the  modems  have 
not  l)een  able  greatly  to  surpass.  Vast 
and  inventive  in  conception,  he  executed 
large  compositions,  and^expressed  them 
in  grand  proportions. 

Giotto,  another  name  eminent  amongst 
the  early  painters  of  Florence,  was  a 
shephera-boy ;  a  sheep  drawn  by  him 
from  nature  on  a  stone  attracted  the 
notice  of  Cimabue,  who  happened  to  see 
it  as  he  was  passing;  Cimabue,  with  the 
consent  of  Giotto*s  father,  took  him  to  Flo- 
rence for  instruction.  Giotto  commenced 
by  imitating,  but  quickly  surpassed  his 
master ;  through  him,  symmetry  became 
more  chaste,  design  more  pleasing,  and 
colouring  softer  than  before :  the  mea^ 
hands,  the  sharp  pointed  feet,  and  stanng 
eyes,  (remnants  of  the  Grecian  manner,) 
all  acquired  more  correctness  under  him. 
If  Cimabue  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
Michael  Angelo  of  his  age,  Giotto  was 
the  Raphael.  There  is  much  learned 
controversy  as  to  the  share  to  which 
the  two  great  Florentine  artists,  Ci- 
mabue and  Giotto,  are  Entitled  as  the 
founders  of  the  modem  school  of  paint* 
ing  in  Italy.  The  impartiality  and  in- 
genuity with  which  this  question  has 
been  investigated  by  Lanzi,  entitles  him 
of  all  others  to  the  merit  of  beixig  the 
best  authority,  and  he  decides  that  the 
improvement  in  painting  is  not  due  to 
Florence  alone;  that  the  career  of  human 


genius  in  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  is 
the  same  in  every  country.  That  when 
the  man  is  dissatisfied  with  what  the  child 
learned,  he  graducilly  passes  from  the 
ruder  elements  to  those  which  are  less  so, 
and  from  thence  to  diligence  and  preci- 
sion, afterwards  advancing  to  the  ^nd 
and  select,  at  length  attains  facility  of 
execution.  Such  was  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Greece,  and  such  has 
been  that  of  ()ainting  in  Italy. 

The  Pisani  (one  of  whom  has  been 
before  noticed  as  a  sculptor)  and  their 
scholars  preceded  the  Florentine  painters, 
and  diffused  a  new  system  of  design  over 
Italy.  It  would  be  injustice,  observes 
Lanzi,  to  overlook  them  in  the  im- 
provement of  painting,  in  which  design 
IS  of  so  much  importance,  or  to  suppose 
that  they  did  not  signally  contribute  to 
its  improvement ;  again,  if  all  the  early 
Italian  painters  were  to  be  exclusively 
derived  from  the  two  Florentine  masters, 
every  style  of  painting  ought  to  resem- 
ble the  style  of  those  masters,  yet  in 
examinins:  the  old  paintings  of  Siena,  of 
Venice,  of  Bologna,  and  of  Parma,  they 
are  found  to  m  dissimilar  in  idea,  in 
choice  of  colouring,  and  in  taste  of  com- 
position. 

Lanzi*8  second  proposition  is,  that  if 
the  improvement  of  painting  was  not 
solely  due  to  the  Florentines,  yet  no 
people  excelled  or  contributed  by  ex- 
ample so  much  to  the  progress  of  art  as 
they  did ;  that  Giotto  was  as  much  the 
father  of  the  new  method  of  painting,  as 
Boccaccio  was  the  father  of  the  new  spe- 
cies of  prose  composition;  after  the 
time  of  the  latter  any  subject  could  l>e 
elegantly  treated  of  in  prose ;  after  the 
time  of  ;^the  former  painting  could  ex- 
press all  subjects  with  propriety.  A 
Simon  da  Siena,  a  Stefano  da  l^renze 
and  others,  added  charms  to  the  art,  but 
that  they  and  others  owe  to  Giotto  the 
transitions  fi-om  the  old  to  a  new  man- 
ner. The  services  of  Giotto  were  sought 
by  the  greatest  potentates  and  families 
in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  after  his 
death  the  same  universal  applause  fol- 
lowed his  disciples  throughout  Italy : — 
thus  l)ecoming  the  model  for  the  stu- 
dents during  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
was  Raphael  in  the  sixteenth,  and  the 
Carracci  in  the  seventeeth  century. 
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Chapter  VII. 

TTie  revival  of  Painting  from  the  time 
of  Cimabue  and  Giotto  to  that  of 
Leonardo  Da  Vind,  M.  Angela,  and 
Raphael. 

The  works  of  the  Italian  writers  on 
the  fine  arts  are  filled  with  long  dis- 
quisitions on'  the  causes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  led  to  the  improved  style  of 
Giotto  ;  eachpartv  advancing  some  par- 
ticular reasons  for  his  theory,  though  it  is 
evident  that  the  true  cause  was  &e  dis- 
covery ,  and  study  of  the  specimens  of 
ancient  Grecian  sculpture.  The  effect  of 
these  on  the  productions  of  the  Pisani, 
and  others,  (among  the  first  who  im- 
proved modem  sculpture  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  they  were  alsb  the  j^rinci- 
pal  cause  of  the  change  of  style  in  the 
arts  of  design  and  painting.  A  slight 
inspection  of  the  works  of  Giotto  ma- 
nifests how  much  he  was  indebted  to  the 
newly-found  monuments.  The  secret 
once  discovered*  it  only  required  the 


genius  of  such  a  piunter  to  attain  excel- 
lence. It  was  not,  however,  in  the 
Florentine  school  alone  that  this  im- 
provement is  discernible ;  an  examina- 
tion of  the  early  pictures  of  the  schools 
of  Siena,  Bologna,  and  Parma  suffi- 
ciently shows  .'that  a  similar  cause  was 
operating  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent places ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
art  was  rapid  and  universal  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy. 

The  genius  of  Giotto,  however,  formed 
an  era  m  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Flo- 
rentine school;  his  example  incited 
others  to  exertion,  and  his  disciples,  by 
availing  themselves  of  his  discoveries, 
and  following  in  his  track,  assisted  in 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  his  principles 
and  improved  method ;  thus  laving  the 
groundwork  for  still  higher  perfection  in 
the  art, though  in  the  capacity  of  humble 
imitators  of  his  style. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the 
successors  of  Giotto,  was  Masaccio 
(Maso  di  S.  Giovanni),  a  name  whiolu 
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fonns  an  aera  in  the  history  of  art.  His 
principles  were  founded  on  the  wojiits  of 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello;  be  had  ac- 
quired perspective  from  BrunelkGchi^and 
had  Ions;  studied  the  remains  c^  ai^cieiit 
sculpture  at  Rome.  From  his  works,  it 
is  apparent  that  he  had  otade  a  great 
advance  in  diversl^ia^  the  positions  and 
characters;  and  in  foreshortening  his 
figures  he  appears  to  have  studied  the 
anatomy  of  the  body  more  carefully  than 
his  predecessors.  The  expression  of  his 
heaas  is  often  graceful  and  elegant ;  he 
exhiluts  considerable  freedom  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  folds  and  anangemenit  of 
his  drapery,  and  much  truths  variety, 
and  dekcacy  in  his  eolouring.  His  pic- 
tures became  the  study  of  all  the  best 
artists  in  his  own  time,  and  in  that  of 
Pietro  Peruficino,  and  of  his  great  pupil 
Raphael    This  artist  died  in  1443.* 

Amongst  the  imhators  of  Masaccio, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  was  Ghirlan- 
daio,  the  artist  in  whose  school  Michael 
Angelo  studied ;  his  works  eidiibit  clear- 
ness and  purity  of  outline,  correctness 
of  form,  considerable  invention  and 
facility  of  expression ;  and  he  is  con- 
sidered by  Mengs  as  the  first  Florentine 
who,  by  means  of  true  perspective,  was 
succes^ul  m  grouping  and  in  depth  of 
composition. 

These  labours  of  the  Tuscan  punters 
bring  us 'to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv,  w^n  mudk  that  was  excellent 
in  art  had  been  attained  by  the  careful 
study  and  imitation  of  nature,  which 
had  the  efPect  of  imparting  more  variety 
and  life,  especially  to  the  heads.  Indeed, 
the  artists  of  later  times  have  not  much 
surpassed  their  predecessors  in  this 
respect  The  whole,  however,  that  was 
accomplished,  amounted  to  little  more 
than  a  careful  imitation ;  ideal  beauty, 
fulness  and  grandeur  of  desi^,  harmony 
of  colouring,  aerial  perspective,  and  va- 
riety and  freedom,  were  still  wanting,  in 
order  to  carry  the  art  to  the  perfection 
which  it  subsequently  attained. 

The  taste  for  magnificent  edifices 
having  revived  throughout  Italy,  many 
of  the  most  splendid  of  those  public  and 
private  buildings,  which  still  remain  at 
Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Mantua,  and 
Venice,  were  erected  al>out  this  period. 
The  demandfor  ornamental  architecture, 
as  well  as  for  interior  embellishments, 
necessarily  created  a  spirit  of  rivalry 

•  The  celebrated  epitaph  on  Sir  C.  \Vrcn,  in  St. 
Paul**,  was  borrowed  from  that  on  Masacclo, 
which  Is  in  the  Carmelite  Chnrch  in  Borne,  the 
walls  of  which  he  had  painted  in  fresco. 
*u*t*  '^»ny  on«  •««>»  to  know  my  tomb,  or  samt. 
tWt  cborok  it  my  monuinciit,'*  &c. 


and  emulation  amongst  the  artists  of 
the  times,  and  not  only  tended  mainly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  art,  but  pro- 
bably called  into  action  powers  and 
genius  whidi,  at  a  less  fortunate  pe- 
riod, would  have  remained  dormant. 
The  schods  of  Itaiy,  before  this  attain- 
ment of  exoellenfie  if  nuitual  emulation, 
strongly  resembled  each  other,  but  hav- 
ing arrived  at  inaturity,  each  began  to 
display  a  marked  and  peculiar  character. 
This  soon  became  more  consjNcuous, 
from  the  introductiypii  into  Italy,  about 
the  middle  of  the  ^fteeoth  century,  of  the 
ait  of  pinting  io  oil,  wbidii  enabled 
artists,  m  their  soBLaiier  works,  to  obtain 
more  brHliancy  and  depth.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  aits  of  en^^ving  on  copper 
and  wood  was  ^kQ  one  <^  the  great 
causes  of  the  adv^weaHDeot  of  design,  by 
spreading  over  the  v^ole  of  Europe  the 
compositions  of  the  great  masters,  whose 
works,  till  then,  had  been  confined  to  a 
single  spot 

Of  the  three  great«itists,  whose  genius 
was  to  bring  to  Maturity  all  that  was 
excellent  in  painting,  and  to  expound 
and  simplify  ihe  vules  of  art  to  their 
successors,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  appeared 
the  first.  He  was  bom  in  1432,  twenty- 
three  years  befeee  Michael  Angelo. 
His  biographers  cooeur  in  repcesenting 
him  as  "  endowed  4>y  nature  with  a 
fienius  uncommov^  eleiwited  a«d  pene- 
&«tin^,  eag^  after  jditcoveigr.  and  dili- 
gent in  the  pursuit  not  only  of  what 
related  to  the  three  arts  dependent  on 
design,  but  to  mathematics,  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  music  And  poetry.  He  was 
versed  also  in  the  accomplishment  of 
horsemanship,  fencing,  and  dancing.  His 
manners  were  polished  and  ai&ble, 
fitting  him  for  the  society  of  the  great, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  a  footing  of 
familiarity  and  friendship.'* 

In  addition  to  his  giseat  attainments 
as  an  artist,  he  was  diatinguiahed  as  a 
scientific  writer  ;  he  was  a  disco^^SKer  in 
optics  and  mechanics;  his  hydraulic 
works  on  the  Adda,  which  he  rendered 
navigable  for  two  hundred  miles,  con- 
tinue to  the  present  d»f  monuments  of 
his  mechanical  science.  6ome  general 
observations  contained  in  his  writings, 
upon  the  inductive  method  of  philoM)- 
phizing,  are  almost  couched  in  the  same 
terms  as  were  the  great  aphorisms  which, 
in  the  suoceediuR:  age,  rendered  the  name 
of  Bacon  immortal. 

"  £xpa*iment,**  says  he,  *'  is  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  seccets  of  nature ;  it  never 
misleads  us.  Though  our  xeason  may 
gometimea  deceive  iUel^  we  must  con- 
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suit  experience ;  and  vary  the  circum- 
stances in  our  experiments  until  we  can 
draw  from  them  general  rules,  for  it  is 
from  hence  that  these  rules  are  to  be 
derived."  Again,  "  I  am  about  to  treat 
of  a  particular  subject ;  but  first  of  all 
I  shall  make  some  experiments ;  because 
my  plan  is  to  appeal  to  experience,  and 
from  thence  to  demonstrate  why  bodies 
are  compelled  to  act  in  a  certain  manner. 
This  is  the  method  to  he  pursued  by 
such  as  would  investigate  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature."  His  different  memo- 
randa on  art  abound  with  very  useful 
observations  on  the  mechanical  powers 
and  muscular  action  of  the  human  frame* 
He  was  originally  taujfht  by  Verrochio, 
an  artist  of  some  eminence ;  he  soon, 
however,  surpassed  his  teacher,  thou^ 
it  is  remarked  that  he  retained  through 
life  traces  of  his  early  education,  and 
that,  like  his  master,  he  designed  more 
readily  than  he  painted;  and  that  in  his 
designs  and  countenances  he  seems  to 
have  prized  elegance  and  vivacity  of  ex- 
pression more  than  dignity  and  fulness 
of  contour. 

His  mode  of  painting  may  be  divided 
into  two  styles,— one  abounding  in  sha- 
dow, whicn  gives  admirable  bnUiancy 
to  the  contrasting  lights ;  the  other  more 
quiet,  and  manag^  by  merely  having 
recourse  to  middle  tints.  In  each,  the 
grace  of  his  design,  the  expression  of  the 
mental  affections,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
pencil,  have  not  yet  been  surpassed,  or 
perhaps  equalled.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  more  solicitous  to  advance 
his  art  than  to  multiply  his  pictures ;  a 
kind  of  timidity,  and  fastidiousness, — a 
longing  after  an  excellence  which  he  con- 
sidered he  could  not  attain — appear  often 
to  have  induced  him  to  leave  hb  works 
unfinished,  not  l>eing  able  to  arrive  at 
that  truth  which  he  considered  necessary 
to  perfection.  In  addition  to  his  merit  as 
a  painter,  he  was  eminent  as  a  sculptor. 

His  life  is  usually  divided  into  four 
periods ;  the  first  during  the  time  be  re- 
mained at  Florence.  The  second  was 
whilst  he  was  at  Milan,  where  he  was  in- 
vited by  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  where  he 
is  represented  to  have  delighted  every  one 
by  performing  on  a  silver  lyre  (a  new  in- 
strument of  his  own  construction)  no 
less  than  by  his  eloquence  and  his  poetij. 
Here  he  remained  till  1499,  absorl>ed  m 
abstruse  studies  and  in  mechanical  and 
hydrostatical  labours  for  the  state.  The 
seventeen  years  he  spent  at  Milan,  were 
after  he  had  attained  the  maturity  both 
of  his  age  and  fame,  as  he  did  not  leave 


Florence  before  he  was  thirty.  Whilst 
there,  however,  he  painted  little  exc^t 
his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per; but,  durins:  this  period,  he  raised 
the  school  of  Milan  to  great  eminence 
by  superintending  an  academy  of  the 
arts,  which  produced  illustrious  pupils. 
This,  and  the  production  of  his  Last 
Supper  (one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
art),  render  his  stay  at  Milan  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  his  life.  This 
picture  *  is  well  known  to  all  who  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  by 
the  celebrated  engraving  of  Raphael 
Morghen.  The  picture  itself  has  long 
been  destroyed,  out  we  are  fortimate 
in  having  in  this  countiy  (in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Royal  Academy)  a  very 
fine  copy  of  it  by  Oggione,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing, at  a  peat  price,  the  studies  made,  as 
he  conceived,  oy  Da  Vinci,  for  the  dif- 
ferent heads.  After  the  miafortunes  of 
Sforza,  Leonardo  returned  to  Florence, 
and  during  the  thirteen  years  he  remained 
there,  painted  some  of  his  best  works ; 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  executed 
the  Cartoon  of  the  Battle,  which  was 
designed  to  rival  the  work  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  went  to  Rome  at  the  time 
Leo  X.  became  Pope,  but  remained  there 
only  for  a  short  tune ;  and  it  is  staged 
that  it  was  his  procrastinating  disposi- 
tion and  disinclination  to  nnish  his 
works,  that  caused  Leo  X.  to  withhold 
from  him  his  patronage. 

*  The  history  of  Uie  misfortuues  which  led  to 
Ahe  destruction  of  this  picture  are  curious — it  wss 
originally  painted  in  oil  Instead  of  fresco ;  and 
from  some  defect  in  the  oil  or  plaster,  it  soon 
peeled  off,  and  was  at  various  times  retouched  and 
repainted.  The  refectory  of  the  convent  in  which 
it  was  painted  was  low  and  damp :  the  friars  hav- 
ing no  great  esteem  for  this  production,  the  middle 
of  the  wall  on  which  it  was  painted  l>eing  in  a  line 
with  their  kitchen,  »  door- way  wqs  cut  through 
the  picture.  The  chief  destruction  took  place  la 
1770  by  one  Xfesta,  who  actually  scraped  off  all 
the  remaining  ouUinea  of  the  picture,  and  restored 
heads  of  his  own  in  all  the  figures.  And  in  1796, 
when  the  French  occupied  Milan,  the  refectory 
was  first  a  barrack  and  then  for  some  years  a 
magarine  for  forage  j  but  notwithstanding  this,  in 
the  year  1628,  we  saw  a  painter  mounted  upon 
an  immense  scaffolding,  copying  for  some  crowned 
head,  with  great  care,thls  mere  ghost  of  its  former 
greatness.  All  that  is  known  in  reality  of  the 
picture  is  collected  from  tradition ;  and  through 
the  medium  of  several  excellent  copies,  some 
of  them  by  artists  of  note,  who  studied  the  original 
in  the  day  of  Its  greatest  preservation.  The  one 
ftom  which  the  celebrated  engraving  by  Raphael 
Morghen  was  taken  is  Arom  a  fresco  painted  by 
Marco  d'Ogglone,  in  1614,  at  tlie  refectory  of  a 
suppressed  convent  at  Castellaxo,  assisted,  how- 
ever,  by  sketches  of  Leonardo. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  Judicious  critics  in  this 
country  have  both  mistaken  the  subject  entirely. 
Mr.  Addison  calls  it  the  Feast  at  Cana }  and  Mr. 
Roscoe  considers  the  Saviour  as  in  the  act  of  dis- 
pensing the  elemenU  of  bread  and  wliM^  and 
foanding  the  Sacrament  of  the  Sapper, 

^  1 .  .,  Google 
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Francis  I.,  who  had  seen  the  painting 
of  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  became 
desirous  of  possessinji;  so  eminent  an 
artist ;  and  although  Da  Vinci  was  then 
an  old  man,  he  invited  him  to  his  court. 
The  rivalry  which  existed  between 
Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo,  and,  the 
fact  that  the  latter  was  preferred  to 
him  both  at  Rome  and  at  Florence,  pro- 
bably induced  him  to  quit  his  native 
country  with  little  regret,  particularly 
as,  by  withdrawing  from  all  cause  of 
excitement  and  irritation,he  was  enabled 
to  consult  his  own  ease  and  happiness. 
He  accordingly  went  to  France,  where, 
however,  he  expired  in  1 5 1 9,  in  the  arms 
of  his  royal  patron,  before  he  had  em- 
ployed his  pencil  in  his  service. 

Raphael  de   Santi,  or  Sanzio,   the 
third  and  last  of  the  great  triumvirate, 
was  the  son  of  an  inferior  painter,  and 
was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1483.   He  was 
early  placed  at  Peruda,  under  Pietro 
Perugino,  an  artist  of  considerable  ce- 
lebrity, and  whose  style  he  in  a  great 
measure  adopted  in  his  early  works ;  but, 
like  his  great  contemporaries,  he  soon 
surpassed  his  master,  abandoning  the 
stiffness  of  his  draperies,  his  dryness 
and  harshness,  and  animating  with  spirit 
the  gestures  and  countenances  of  his 
heads.    The  bent  of  his  genius  was  to- 
wards the  voluptuous  and  graceful,  and 
led  him  to  that  ideal  l>eauty,  grace,  and 
expression  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  refined  and  difficult  province 
of  paintinjr.    Whilst  at  Rome  he  princi- 
paBy  studied  the  remains  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  by  which  he  perfected  his 
knowledge  of  the  art ;  and  he  also  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient buildings  in  that  city.  He  studied, 
six  years  under  his  relation  Bramante, 
the  architect,  in  order  that  at  his  death 
he  might  succeed  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.    A 
vivid  apprehension,  a  sort  of  fervour  in 
seizing  the  sudden  expression  of  pas- 
sion, and  a  facility  of  execution,  seem  to 
have  marked  his  earliest  works.    The 
career  of  Raphael  was,  however,    as 
short  as  it  was  briUiant ;  yet  a  careful 
investigation  of  his  works,  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  were  executed, 
shew,  even  to  a  common  observer,  the 
continued  and  rapid  improvements  he 
made  in  the  highest  branches  of  his 
art;  whilst  Da  Vinci  appears  to  have 
been  almost  paralyzed  by  hesitation  and 
doubt,  and  to  have  been  in  a  constant 
state  of  balance  betwixt  his  notions  of 
elaborate  finish  and  want  of  persever- 
ance. He  left  behind  him  but  few  works 


during  a  life  of  eighty-seven  years; 
whilst  Raphael,  who  died  at  thirty-seven, 
in  the  fUlf  vigour  of  life,  left  an  infinite 
variety  of  pictures*.  The  last,  and,  per- 
haps, greatest  effort  of  his  genius,  is  the 
Transfiguration.  Mengs  observes,  that 
this  contains  more  excellencies  than  any 
of  his  numerous  works.  It  is  well  known 
by  the  various  celebrated  and  costly  en- 
gravings which  have  been  made  of  it* 
We  hope,  however,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  furnish  engravings  of  this  and 
others  of  the  most  celebrated  produc- 
tions of  the  great  masters,  at  a  price 
which  will  enable  the  most  humble  to 
obtain  them ;  so  that  we  may  be  ena- 
bled, by  thus  diffusing  the  knowledge, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  ta«te  for  works 
of  art. 

In  speaking  of  the  three  great  mas- 
ters of  painting,  who,  together,  appear 
to  have  attained  every  degree  of  excel- 
lence of  which  the  art  is  susceptible,  the 
name  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  must  not  he 
omitted,  even  in  this  short  notice.  "He," 
observes  Fuseli,  "  first  gave  gradation 
to  colour,  form  and  masses  to  drapery. 
a  grave  dignity,  till  then  unknown,  to  ex- 
ecution. If  he  were  not  endowed  with 
the  versatility  and  comprehension  of 
Leonardo,  his  principles  were  less  mixed 
with  base  matter,  and  less  apt  to  mis- 
lead him.  As  a  member  of  a  reIie:ious 
order,  he  confined  himself  to  subjects 
and  characters  of  piety ;  but  the  few 
nudities  he  allowed  himself  to  exhibit 
shew  sufficient  intelligence  and  still 
more  style.  He  foreshortened  with 
truth  and  boldness,  and  wherever  the 
figure  did  admit  of  it,  made  his  drapery 
the  vehicle  of  the  limb  it  invests.    He 

*  Raffaelle  Sanxio  wu  one  of  the  venlueee  tbfl 
moft  faroared  by  nature,  to  whose  develop  ment 
the  cnltnre  and  taate  of  the  age.  the  aodety  of  the 
great  men  then  llring,  the  wise  magnificence  at 
princes,  and  the  progress  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
fine  arts  equally  contributed.  He  was  Inferior  to 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  Icnowledge  of  the  human 
machine,  and  in  the  art  of  executing  possible  sub- 
jects {  but  he  was  superior  to  all  in  the  cxecutioa 
of  subjects  of  fact,  in  which  he  carried  the  expres- 
sion of  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  soul  to 
perfection.  Thence  as  Buonaroti  strikes  the 
mind,  compels  it  to  think  and  to  admire.  RaffaeUo 

n  straight  forward  to  the  heart,  overwhelming 
1th  a  magical  delight,  and  obliges  it  to  feeC 
though  uneducated  and  unused  t«  the  language  of 
the  fine  arts.  Recognising,  howerer.  the  excel- 
lence of  both,  each  in  his  line,  as  men  have  more 
heart  than  mind,  and  are  more  touched  by  fact  than 
by  the  possible,  though  sublime.  Rafi'aeUo  has.  for 
three  centuries,  been  desenredly  considered  as  tho 
prince  of  painting ;  and  if  men  were  differently 
formed,  the  crowu  of  supremacy  would  belong  to 
Michael  Angelo.  Raffaello  was  a  good  architect }  be 
commented  Vitruvius,  and  he  is  thought  to  be  the 
author,  at  least  as  far  as  the  substance  of  it,  of  a 
beautifiil  letter  to  Leo  X^  on  the  manner  of  draw* 
Ing  copies  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  He  also 
directed,  and  perhaps  modelled,  the  statue  of  Jonaa, 
which  is  still  in  Rome,  at  the  Madonna  del  Popolo. 
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was  the  true  master  of  Raphael,  whom 
his  tuition  weaned  from  the  meanness 
of  Perudno,  and  prepared  for  the  mighty 
style  of  Michael  Ai^lo. 

'*  Whilst  Michad^^Angelo,  Da  Vinci, 
and  Raphael  had  thus  raised  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Lombard 
schools,  Giorgione  (Gior^o  Barbarelli) 
first,  and  then  Titian  (Tiziano  Vecelh,) 
about  the  same  period,  displayed  in  their 
works  the  more  alluring  charm  of  co- 
lour .thus  founding  what  has  been  termed 
the  Venetian  school.  To  no  colourist 
did  nature  unveil  herself  with  thatdienii- 
fied  familiarity  in  which  she  appeared  to 
Titian.  His  organ,  universal  and  equally 
fit  for  all  her  exhibitions,  rendered  her 
simplest  and  her  most  compound  ap- 
pearances with  equal  purity  and  trutn. 
He  penetrated  the  essence  and  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  the  substances  before 
him,  and  on  them  exhibited  his  theory 
of  colour/' ♦ 

The  last  great  advance  in  art  was 
made  by  Correggio  (Antonio  Allegri) ; 
he  it  was  who  attained  that  peculiar  nar- 
mony  and  grace,  which  had  never  before 
been  so  fully  and  strikingly  developed ; 
and  added  a  magnificence  of  breadth  and 
ofrelief  which  has  been  exhibited  only  by 
himself.  "  The  harmony  and  the  grace 
of  Correggio  are  proverbial ;  the  m^um 
by  which  breadth  of  gradation  unites  the 
two  opposite  principles — the  coalition  of 
light  and  darkness  by  imperceptible  tran- 
sition, are  the  elements  of  his  style :  this 
inspires  his  figures  with  grace,  and  to  this 
their  grace  is  subordinate.  The  most  ap- 
propriate,the  most  elegant  attitudes  were 
adopted,  rejected,  perhaps  sacrificed,  to 
the  most  awkward  ones,  in  compliance 
with  this  imperious  principle.  Hosts 
vanished,  were  absorbed,  or  emerged  in 
obedience  to  it.  This  union  of  the 
whole  predominates  over  all  that  re- 
mains of  him,  from  the  vastness  of  his 
cupolas  to  the  smallest  of  his  oil  pic- 
tures. The  harmony  of  Correggio, 
though  assisted  by  exquisite  hues,  was 
entirely  independent  of  colour ;  his  great 
organ  was  light  and  shade  in  its  most 
extensive  sense.  The  bland,  central 
light  of  a  globe  imperceptibly  gliding 
throueh  lurid  demi-tints  into  rich  re- 
flected shades,  composes  the  s^le  of 
Correggio,  and  affects  us  with  the  soft 
emotions  of  a  dreamt.** 

Such  were  the  singular  effects  of  ge* 
nius,  that  in  so  short  a  period  raised 
modem  art  to  its  highest  pitch.  So  rapid 
was  its  progress,  thieit  one  enjoying  the 


common  term  of  life,  might  have  wit- 
nessed its  rise,  progress,  and  decline. 

After  the  works  of  those  who  have 
been  mentioned,  little  was  done  by  the 
artists  who  followed,  except  in  refining 
and  ornamenting  that  which  had  been 
struck  out  by  their  great  predecessors. 
Whilst  Raphael  died  too  early  to  witness 
the  decline  of  the  art  he  had  so  materi- 
ally assisted  to  perfect,  the  long  life  of 
Michael  Angelo  permitted  him  to  see 
and  to  lament  the  perversion  of  those 
principles  which  he  had  developed. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciples of  the  Roman  schools  may  be  men- 
tioned Pelegrino  Tebaldi  of  Bologna,  Ju- 
lio Pipi  (Romano)  and  M.A.  Amerigi  (II 
Caravaggio).  The  principle  of  Correg- 
gio found  no  worthy  foUower  except  m 
Parmegiano  (Francesco  Muzzuoli),  who 
may  be  said  to  have  refined  upon  the 
grace  of  his  master,  to  a  degree,  of  ele- 
gance, which,  however,  was  too  often 
allied  to  weakness' and  affectation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury arose  at  Bologna  the  school  of  the 
three  Carracci,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Eclectic  School,  from  its  leading  prin- 
ciple of  endeavouring  to  select  the  beau- 
ties, correct  the  faults,  supply  the  de- 
fects, and  avoid  the  extremes  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles ;  a  union  which  the  slightest 
consideration  shews  to  be  entirely  in- 
compatible. These  principles  of  the 
eclectic  school  speedily  caused  its  decay, 
and  the  most  eminent  of  the  scholars, 
such  as  Domenichino,  Schedoni,  Guido 
Reni,  and  Guercino,  soon  found  their 
peculiar  bias,  and  followed  their  own 
course,  unfettered  by  such  inconsistent 
rules. 

As  even  a  short  notice  of  the  life  of 
Michael  Angelo  would  have  been  im- 
perfect without  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  art  to  excellence,  so  the  sin- 
gularity of  its  almost  equally  rapid  de^ 
cline  was  too  curious  to  pass  entirely 
without  notice ;  and  this  must  be  the 
apology  for  the  few  meagre  extracts 
which  have  been  ^iven  from  Mr.  Fuseli*8 
very  spirited  notice  of  the  art  of  the 
modems  in  bis  second  lecture. 


•Foseli. 


titrfd. 


Chaptbr  VIII. 
Character  of  Michael  Angelo  as  a 
Sculptor  and  Painter, 
Haying  thus  shortly  traced  the  history 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  we  shall,  l)efore  we  refer 
to    the    architectural   productions    of 
Michael  Angelo,  consider  his  character 
and  rank  as  a  painter  ai)d  sculptor. 
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An  Estimate  of  his  powers  in  these  two 
branches  of  art  may  be  best  formed  by 
a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  on  art  of  our 
own  country.  Although  we  may  not 
have  produced  any  artists  worthy  to 
contend  with  the  (i^reat  Italian  painters, 
yet  it  may  l>e  affirmed  that  no  country 
has  hitherto  produced  writers  more 
fully  capable  of  appreciating  the  merit 
and  beauties  of  the  Italian  school,  or  of 
developing  the  principles  of  its  great 
masters,  than  our  English  artists. 
Neither  Italy  nor  France  has  produced 
works  equsd  to  the  lectures  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  and  Flaxman. 
In  general,  the  Italian  and  French  have 
wasted  their  time  in  antiquarian  discus- 
sions on  minute  points,  or  in  subtle 
metaphysical  theories  on  beauty,  idea- 
lity,  and  grace.  The  paintings  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  have  deservedly  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  our  English  school, 
and  his  Discourses,  taken  as  a  whole, 
perhaps,  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
critics  on  subjects  relating  to  art.  The 
following  extracts,  from  the  lectures 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  contain  his 
opinions  on  the  merits  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  as  a  painter. 

**  When  we  consider  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  the  great  archetype  to 
whom  Parmegiano  was  indebted  for 
that  grandeur  which  we  find  in  his 
works,  and  from  whom  all  his  con- 
temporaries and  successors  have  de- 
rived whatever  they  have  possessed  of 
the  dignified  and  the  majestic ;  that  he 
was  the  bright  luminary,  trom  whom 
pamting  has  borrowed  a  new  lustre; 
that  under  his  hands  it  assumed  a  new 
appearance,  and  is  l)ecome  another  and 
superior  art;  I  may  be  excused  if  I 
take  this  opportunity,  as  I  have  hitherto 
taken  on  every  occasion,  to  turn  your 
attention  to  this  exalted  founder  and 
father  of  modern  art,  of  which  he  was 
not  only  the  inventor,  but  which,  by  the 
divine  energy  of  his  own  mind,  he  car- 
ried at  once  to  its  highest  point  of 
possible  perfection. 

"  The  sudden  maturity  to  which 
Michael  Angelo  brought  our  art,  and 
the  comparative  feebleness  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  imitators,  might  perhaps 
be  reasonably,  at  least  plausibly,  ex- 
plained, if  we  had  time  for  such  an  ex- 
amination. At  present  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  subordinate  parts  of 
our  art,  and  perhaps  of  other  arts, 
expand  themselves  by  a  slow  and  pro- 
gressive growth;  but  those  which  de- 
pend on  a  native  vigour  of  imagination 


generally  burst  forth  at  once  into  fulness 
and  beauty.  Of  this.  Homer,  probably, 
and  Shakspeare  more  assuredly,  are 
sisrnal  examples.  Michael  Ansrdo  po»- 
s^s^ed  the  poetical  part  of  our  art  m  a 
most  eminent  degree ;  and  the  same 
daring  spirit,  which  urged  him  first  to 
explore  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
imagination,  delighted  with  the  novelty 
and  animated  by  the  success  of  his  dis- 
coveries, could  not  have  failed  to  stimu- 
late and  impel  him  forward  in  his  career 
beyond  those  limits,  which  his  followers, 
destitute  of  the  same  incentives,  had 
not  strength  to  pass. 

**  To  distinguish  l>etwe€n  correctness 
of  drawing,  and  that  part  which  respects 
the  imagination,  we  may  say  the  one 
approaches  to  the  mechanical  (which,  in 
its  way  too,  may  make  just  pretensions 
to  genius)  and  the  other  to  the  poetical. 
To  encourage  a  solid  and  vigorous 
course  of  study,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
suggest  that,  perhaps,  a  confidence  in 
the  mechanical  produces  a  boldness  in 
the  poetic.  He  that  is  sure  of  his  ship 
and  tackle,  puts  out  fearlessly  from  the 
shore ;  and  he  who  knows  that  his  hand 
can  execute  whatever  his  fancy  can  sug- 
gest, sports  with  more  fi-eedom  in  em- 
bodying the  visionary  forms  of  his  own 
creation.  I  will  not  say  Michael  An- 
gelo was  eminently  poetical,  only  because 
he  was  greatly  mechanical ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  mechanical  excellence  invi- 
gorated and  emboldened  his  mfnd  to 
carry  painting  into  tlie  regions  of  poetry, 
and  to  stimulate  that  art  in  i^  most 
adventurous  flights.  Michael  Angelo 
equally  possessed  l>oth  qualifications. 
Yet,  of  mechanical  excellence,  there 
were  certainly  great  examples  to  be 
found  in  ancient  sculpture,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  fragment  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Torso  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
but  of  that  grandeur  of  character,  air, 
and  attitude  which  he  threw  into  all  his 
figures,  and  which  so  well  corresponds 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  outline,  thete 
was  no  example;  it  could,  therefore, 
proceed  onljr  from  the  most  poetical 
and  sublime  imagination. 

^  It  is  impossible  not  to  express  some 
surprise,  that  the  race  of  pahiters  who 
preceded  Michael  Angelo,  men  of  ac- 
knowledged great  abihties,  should  never 
have  thought  of  transferring  a  little  of 
that  grandeur  of  outline  which  they 
could  not  but  see  and  admire  in  ancient 
sculpture,  into  their  own  works;  but 
they  appear  to  have  considered  sculp- 
ture as  the  later  schools  of  artists  look 
at  the  inventions  of  Michael  Angelo,^ 
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18  some^ni?  to  h^  idinired,  bat  with 
which  they  hdve  rfothing^  to  do :  qnod 
ntper  m^,  nikii  ad  nos.  The  artists  of 
that  age,  even  Raffietelle  himself,  seemed 
to  be  going  on  veiy  contentedly  in  the 
dry  manner  of  PietrOr  Perngino ;  and  if 
Miehae!  An^ek>  h«f  never  appeared, 
the  art  might  still  have  continued  in  the 
same  style. 

••  Besides  Rome  and  Florence,  where 
the  grandeur  of  this  style  was  first  dis- 
played, it  was  on  this  foundation  that 
the  Carracci  bmlt  the  truly  great  acade- 
mical Bolognian  school. 

"  This  grandeur  of  style  has  heen,  in 
different  degrees,  disseminated  over  all 
Europe.  Some  caught  it  by  li>ring  at 
the  time,  and  coming  into  contact  with 
the  on^nal  author,  whilst  others  re- 
ceived it  at  second  hand;  and  being 
everywhere  adopted,  it  has  totally 
changed  the  whole  taste  and  style  of 
design,  if  there  could  be  said  to  be  any 
style  before  his  time.  Our  art,  in  con- 
sequence, now  assumed  a  rank  to  which 
it  could  never  have  dared  to  aspire,  if 
Michael  Angelo  had  not  discovered  to 
the  world  the  hidden  powers  which  it 
possessed,— without  his  assistance  we 
never  could  have  been  convinced  that 
painting  was  capable  of  producing  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  persons 
and  actions  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 

''  I  would  ask  any  man  qualified  to 
ju(ke  of  such  works,  whether  he  can 
look  with  indifferent  at  the  personi- 
fication of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
centre  of  the  Capella  Sestina,  or  the 
figures  of  the  sybils  which  surround 
that  chwel,  to  which  We  may  add  the 
iftatue  of  Moses ;  and  whether  the  same 
sensations  are  not  excited  by  those 
works,  as  what  he  may  remember  to 
have  felt  from  iht  ittost  mMxtie  pas- 
sages of  Homer?  I  menfion  those 
figures  more  particularly,  as  they  come 
nearer  to  a  comparison  witii  Mi  Jupiter, 
his  demigods,  and  heroes,  those  sybils 
and  prophets  being  a  kind  of  interme- 
diate bemgs  between  men  and  angels. 
Though  instances  may  be  produced  in 
the  works  of  other  painters  which  may 
justly  stand  in  competition  with  those  I 
have  mentioned,  such  as  the  Isaiah  and 
the  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  by  Raffaelle,  the 
St.  Mark  of  Frate  Bartolommeo,  and 
many  others,  yet  thes^,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, are  inventions  so  much  in  Mi- 
chael Angelo*s  manner  of  thinking,  that 
they  may  be  truly  considered  as  so  many 
rays,  which  discover  manifestly  im 
centre  from  whence  they  emanated. 


"  The  sublime  in  painting,  as  in 
poetry,  so  overpowers  and  takes  such  a 
possession  of  the  whole  mind,  that  no 
room  is  left  for  attention  to  minute  criti- 
cism. The  little  elegancies  of  art  in 
the  presence  of  these  great  ideas  thus 
greatly  expressed,  lose  all  their  value, 
and  are,  for  the  instant,  at  least,  felt  to 
be  unworthy  of  our  notice.  The  correct 
judgment,  the  purity  of  taste,  which 
characterise  Raffaelle,  the  exquisite 
grace  of  Correggio  and  Parmegiano  all 
disappear  before  them.     ♦    *    »    »    • 

•*  I  feel  a  self-congratulation  in  know- 
ing myself  capable  of  such  sensations  as 
he  intended  to  excite.*  I  reflect,  not 
without  vanity,  that  these  discourses 
bear  testimony  to  my  admiration  of  that 
truly  divine  man ;  and  I  should  desire 
that  the  last  words  which  I  should  pro- 
nounce in  this  academy,  and  from  this 
place,  might  be  the  name  of — Michael 
Angelo." — Sir  J,  Reynolds's  Discourses. 

With  respect  to  the  great  praises  be- 
stowed on  Michael  Angelo  by  Sir  Joshua, 
many  have  been  induced  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  his  admiration,  seeing  that 
his  own  works  bear  so  Uttle  traces  of  the 
style  and  manner  of  him  whom  he  con- 
sidered most  excellent.  Sir  Joshua,  how- 
ever, has  himself  stated  that  he  was 
rather  to  be  considered  an  admirer  than 
an  imitator,  having  taken  another  course, 
one  more  suited,  as  he  modestly  ob- 
serves, to  his  abilities,  and  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  That  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds would  have  been  eminent  in  what- 
ever style  he  attempted,  his  great  suc- 
cess, and  the  merit  of  the  works  he  has 
left  us,  give  ample  evidence.  It  is  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  observation  that 
the  true  reason  of  the  course  he  pursued 
is  to  be  discovered.  There  was  no  real 
taste  in  the  countrv  for  the  grand  and 
severe  style  of  f  ne  Roman  school ; 
there  were  no  great  buildings  to  be 
adorned,  nothing  to  call  into  existence 
rivalry  and  emulation  such  as  existed 
during  the  times,  of  the  revival  of  the 
art  at  Rome ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  branch  of  art  which  the 
public  taste  made  lucrative,  that  the  artist 
could  arrive  at  that  independence  which 
it  must  be  the  object  of  all  to  attain. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  our  posi- 
tion, as  to  the  little  taste,  or,  at  least, 
little  patronage,  those  artists  receive  who 
exclusively  confine  themselves  to  the 
higher  branches,  than  by  mentioning 
that  the  late  Mr.  Flaxman  (who,  after 
raising  the  character  of  this  country  by 
his  outlines  from  Homer  and  Dante. 
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whieh  the  united  testimony  and  ap- 
plause of  all  Europe  pronounced  to  ap- 
proach nearer,  in  grandeur  and  simpli- 
city of  composition,  to  the  works  of  the 
ancients  than  any  other,)  never,  through 
a  lon^  life,  was  commissioned  to  execute 
one  smg^e  subject  from  these  designs ! 

The  recently  published  life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  proves  to  us  that  he 
also  concurred  in  ^ving  the  palm  to 
Michael  Angelo.  He  observes,  in  a 
letter  from  Rome, — "  It  often  happens 
that  first  impressions  are  the  truest, — 
we  change,  and  change,  and  then  return 
to  them  again.  I  try  to  bring  my  mind 
in  all  the  humility  of  truth,  when  esti- 
mating to  myself  the  powers  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  and  again  and 
a^am,  the  former  'bears  down  upon  it 
with  the  compacted  force  of  lightning.* 
The  diffusion  of  truth  and  elegance,  and 
often  grandeur,  cannot  support  itself 
against  the  compression  of  the  sublime. 
There  is  somethmg  in  that  lofty  abstrac- 
tion, in  those  deities  of  intellect,  that 
people  the  Sistine  Chapel,  that  converts 
the  noblest  personals  of  RaphaeVs 
drama  into  tne  audience  of  Michael 
Angelo,  before  whom  you  know  that, 
equally  with  yourself,  they  would  stand 
silent  and  awe-struck.  Raphael  never 
produced  figures  equal  to  the  Adam  and 
Eve  of  Michael  Angelo.    •     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"  I  passed  my  morning,  for  some 
hours,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the 
Vatican ;  and  procured  an  order  to  ad- 
mit me  to  go  round  the  top  of  the  chapel 
in  the  narrow  gallery ;  1  thus  saw  the 
noble  work  with  closer  inspection,  and 
tiierefore  more  advantage.  With  all 
your  love  of  Raphael,  you  must  and 
shall  believe  in  the  superiority  of  that 
greater  being,  of  whom,  in  grateful,  vir- 
tuous sincerity,  your  painter  himself 
said,  •  I  bless  God  I  live  in  the  times  of 
Michael  Angelo.'  Admired  and  popular 
as  he  was,  it  was  fine,  yet  only  just  in 
him  to  say  so  ;  and,  from  frequent  com- 
parison of  their  noble  works,  I  am  the 
more  convinced  of  the  entire  veracity  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  decision  in  favour 
of  Michael  Angelo.  I  am  not  used,  I 
hope,  to  be  presumptuous  in  my  opi- 
nions about  art,  but  in  my  own  mind,  I 
think  I  know  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
could  not  have  had  another  opinion  on 
the  subject." 

Fuseh,  whose  works  we  have  already 
often  referred  to,  says, "  Michael  Angelo 
did  for  painting  what  Homer  had  planned 
for  poetry,  the  epic  part  of  which,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  of  a  whole,  should 


unite  raagnifioenee  of  plan  and  endless 
variety  of  subordinate  parts.     He  in 
time  became  generic,  perhaps  too  uni- 
formly grand:    character  and  beauty 
were  admitted  only  as  &r  as  they  could 
be  made  subservient  to  grandeur.    The 
child,  the  female,  meanness,  deformity, 
were  by  hun  indiscriminately  stamped 
with  grandeur.    A  beggar  rose  from  his 
hand  a  patriarch  of  poverty ;  the  hump 
of  his  dwarf  is  expressed  with  dignity ; 
his  women  are  moulds  of  generation; 
his  infants  teem  with  the  man ;  his  men 
are  giants.**    Mr.  Flaxman,  speaking  of 
Michael  Angelo,  says,  **  his  name  was 
great  and  venerable,  without  an  equal  in 
the  three  sister  arts ;  one  which  became 
the  wonder  and  example  of  his  own  and 
succeeding  ages ;  **  and  in  his  tenth  lec- 
ture, speaking  of  his  sculpture,  he  ob- 
serves : — **  The  character  of  Michael  An- 
gelo*s  sculpture  is  too  lofty  and  ori^al 
to  be  dismissed  without  further  notice^; 
although  we  must  acknowledge  it  has 
been  criticised  with  severity,  l^ause  it 
rarely  possesses  the  chaste  simplicity  of 
Grecian  art    True,  Imt  although  Mi- 
chael Angelo  lived  long,  he  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  give  absolute  perfection 
to  dl  his  works;  yet  the  pensive  sitting 
figure  of  M.  de*  Medici,  in  the  Medici 
chapel,  is  not  without  this  charm ;  and 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  same  chapel,  is  simple,  and 
has  a  sentiment  of  maternal  affection 
never  found  in  Greek  sculpture,  but 
frequently  in  the  works  of  this  artist, 
particularly  in  his  paintings,  and  that  of 
the  most  tender  kmd.    The  recumbent 
statues  in  the  monument  of  Julian  de* 
Medici,  in  the  same  chapel,  of  Day- 
break, or  Dawn,  and  Nischt,  are  grand 
and  mysterious:    the   characters   and 
forms  bespeak  the  same  mighty  mind 
and  hand  evident  throughout  the  whole 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel   and  the 
Last  Judgment.** 

Chapter  IX. 
77ie  critice  and  censurers  of  Michael 
Angelo,  with  remarks  on  the  various 
estimates  of  his  genius  and  character. 
It  is  one  of  the  evils  attendant  on  ge- 
nius to  be  obnoxious  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  envious,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
malicious.  M.  Angelo  had  his  share  of 
detraction  amongst  those  who  were 
jealous  of  his  greatness,  in  his  own 
time ;  and  there  are  others  of  the  pre- 
sent time  who  profess  to  see  no  merit  in 
the  great  works  which  are  yet  left  to  us» 
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and  whidi  have  gained  the  applause  of 
ages.  It  is^perhjops,  of  little  import- 
ance to  consider  either  the  motives  or 
the  capacity  of  those  who  have  taken  on 
themsehres  the  ungracious  task  of  de- 
traction ;  but  as  mere  matter  of  curio- 
sity it  may  be  mentioned,  Ihat  amongst 
the  foremost  of  the  modems  are  Mengs 
and  the  Abb^  Milizia^.  The  little  work 
of  the  latter  has  become  popular  in  the 
present  day,  as  affording  ready  means 
to  the  hurried  traveller  of  acquiring,  in  a 
given  number  of  minutes,the  whole  art  of 
criticism  in  the  fine  arts.  The  following 
may  be  taken  at  once  as  a  specimen  of 
the  style  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  sound- 
ness and  fairness  of  his  judgment : — 

"  The  Christ  of  Michael  Angelo. 
— ^Is  this  really  a  Christ,  or  is  it  a  ruf- 
fian, who  fiercely  grasps  the  cross,  for 
we  know  not  what  purpose  ?  The  anar 
tomy  is  very  hard ;  yet  it  is  praised  by 
numbers  who  think  they  know  how  to 
see,  and  who  esteem  Buonaroti  as  di- 
vine. 

*'  In  this  Christ,  in  the  Moses,  and  in 
all  his  works  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
Michael  Angelo  makes  such  a  display 
of  his  anatomical  knowledge,  that  he 
appears  to  have  laboured  only  for  ana- 
tomy; and  unluckily  he  has  neither 
well  understood  nor  well  applied  it.  The 
joints  are  wanting  in  lightness ;  the  flesh 
is  full,  and  round  in  its  forms;  the 
muscles  are  all  equally  prominent :  from 
which  it  results  that  the  beauty  of 
motion  is  wholly  lost  sight  of.  No 
muscle  is  in  repose ;  which  is  alone  a 
vast  defect.  The  tendons  are  of  equal 
siie,  the  outlines  sweeping  harshly,  so 
that  they  start  forth,  and  have  no  pas- 
sage through  which  to  retire  again. 
What  design  then,  and  what  elegance  1 
much,  indeed,  like  the  labour  of  those 
learned  persons  who  heap  up  all  their 
erudition  without  discernment,  and  un- 
derstand every  thing  but  elegance  and 
delicacy  of  perception. 

"  Michael  Angelo  mistook  a  means 
for  the  end.  He  studied  anatomy  deeply, 
and  he  did  well ;  he  considered  anatomy 
as  the  ultimate  obje^  of  the  art,  and  he 
dul  ill ;  nay,  he  did  worse  than  ill,  from 
not  knowing  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

*'  He  became  (I  humbly  beg  pardon 
of  all  his  idolaters)  sharp,  hard,  extra- 
vagant, overcharged,  mean,  vulgar,  and, 
wlMt  is  still  more  apparent,  a  mannerist, 
insomuch  that  his  figures  invariably 
display  the  same  style  and  the  samecha- 

*  Deir  arte  dl  Tedere  nelle  belle  arti  del  dlsegoo 
tccondo  i  prindpU  di  Salter  e  di  Mengi. 


racter.  In  short,  after  having  seen  one* 
you  may  be  said  to  have  seen  them 
all." 

Mr.  Payne  Knight,  amongst  our  own 
countrymen,  is  b\so  a  severe  critic  on 
M.  Angelo,  finding  in  him  httle  to  ad- 
mire. "But  it  may  be  said  of  many  of 
those  who  have  underrated  his  genius, 
that  perhaps  they  have  httd  but 
few  opportunities  of  studying  those 
works  which  they  so  readily  condemn, 
and  that,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  they 
would  as  readily  have  changed  their 
opinion,  as  was  the  case  with  Falconet, 
a  French  sculptor,  who  was  at  onetime 
foremost  in  his  censures.  When,  how- 
ever, he  saw  the  two  statues  brought 
into  France  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he 
said,  with  a  candour  which  did  him 
credit,  *<  I  have  now  seen  M.  Angelo ; 
he  is  terrific.*' 

The  monuments  to  Giuliano  and  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  at  Florence  are  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  M.  Angelo*s 
works  in  marble.  The  statue  of  Loren- 
zo is  the  most  remarkable.  Lorenzo 
appears  seated,  wrapt  in  thought,  lean- 
ing his  face  on  one  hand,  while  the  rest 
of  the  figure  is  in  perfect  repose.  Of  this 
work,  it  has  been  observed,  that  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  antiques ; 
but  it  rivals  the  highest  excellence  of 
the  ancients  in  point  of  expression,  with 
repose  and  dignity  of  its  own.  Such 
efiects  are  produced  only  by  the  study 
of  real  life,  contemplated  by  genius  ana 
imagination. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  whose  work  (Travels 
in  Italy)  has  been  already  quoted,  has 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  difierent 
statues  of  M.  Angelo.  Speaking  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Medici,  he  observes: — 

"  Till  I  beheld  them  I  had  formed  no 
conception  of  the  splendour  of  genius 
and  the  taste  possessed  by  Michael 
Angelo.  They  are  works  which  evince 
a  grandeur  and  an  originality  of  thought, 
a  boldness  and  freedom  of  design  and 
execution,  unparalleled. 

*•  Two  sarcophagi,— those  of  Lorenzo 
and  Julian, — are  each  supported  by  two 
figures.  The  personifications  of  the  Twi- 
light and  Aurora  guard  the  remains  of 
Lorenzo,  and  the  Night  and  Day  those  of 
his  brother.  The  crepuscule  or  twilight 
is  represented  by  a  superb  manly  figure, 
reclining  and  looking  down ;  the  won- 
derful breadth  of  chest  and  fine  balance 
of  the  sunk  shoulder  are  masterly,  and 
the  right  limb,  which  is  finished,  is  in- 
comparable. 

'<  The  Aurora  is  a  female  form  of  the 
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most  dXqnirife  pYoportionv ;  th^  hcwl  is 
of  ft  grand  and  heroic  east,  and  the 
drapery,  which  falls  in  thin,  transparent 
folds  from  the  turban,  is  fall  of  grace, 
while  in  her  noMe  conntenanoe  a  spring 
of  thought,  an  awakening  prhieiple 
seems  to  tweathe,  as  if  the  rising  day 
awaited  the  opening  of  her  eyes. 

"  Day  is  much  unfinished— -little  more 
than  blocked,  yet  most  magniftcent.  To 
have  done  more  would  have  diminished 
the  noble  effect  of  the  whole,which  is  only 
heightened  by  what  is  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation. Perhaps  none  but  a  mrad  so 
gifted  as  that  of  this  great  master  eodd 
hsfre  conceived  this,  or  succeeded  in  so 
bold  an  attempt.  Genius  is  creative; 
and  this  great  artist  did  not  imitate :  he 
meditated,  and  in  his  moments  of  inspi- 
ration struck  out  the  most  superb  inven- 
tions, often  imperfect  indeed,  but  always 
grandly  conceived.  Doubtless  the  un- 
finished state  in  which  many  of  his 
splendid  works  were  left  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  that  impatience  so  often 
the  concomitant  of  genius,  winch,  hav- 
ing attained  its  grand  object  in  produc- 
ing ^lendour  of  effect,  becomes  weary, 
and  forsakes  the  details. 

••  The  personification  of  Night*,  in 
sleep  and  silence,is  finely  imagined.  The 
attitude  is  beautiful,  mournful,  and  full 
of  the  most  touching  expression ;  the 
drooping  head,  the  supporting  hand,  and 
the  rich  head-dress,  are  unrivalled  in  the 
arts. 

'*  Tliere  are  in  this  chapel,  forming  a 
part  of  the  group,  or  at  least  of  the  sub- 
ject, two  statues  of  the  brothers  Lorenzo 
and  Julian,  by  the  same  master.  They 
are  both  in  armour.  The  figure  of  Lo* 
renzo  is  simple  and  impressive.  The 
whole  character  of  this  piece  is  marked 
l>y  a  cast  of  gloomy  melancholy,  which 
awakens  the  idea  of  his  brooding  over 
the  fate  of  his  murdered  brother,  their 
mutual  affection  being  represented  by 
the  writers  of  the  day  as  having  been  of 
almost  a  romantic  character. 

•*  The  figure  of  Julian  is  a  noble 
heroic  statue.  He  is  seated,  the  left 
hand  gloved  and  raised.  The  bent  fore- 
finger touches  the  upper  lip,  which  is 
admirably  expressed,  seeming  literally 
to  yield  to  the  pressure.  Tl^  helmet, 
fine  in  form  and  proportion,  throws  a 
deep  shade  over  the  countenance." 

••  The PietdyA  M.  Angelo  at  Florence 

*  VaMrl,  tht  frieod  and  pamrfTritt  of  M.  An- 
gelo. speaking  of  this  atotue,  aaya,  '<  Statua  noB 
rara  ma  uoica  !'* 


i«  a  nfere  sketch  t  he  ett  hit  figuitts  oul 
of  the  block  as  others  would  sketd»  a 
design  upon  waslte  naper,  which  mi8:ht 
prove  too  small  for  ttieir  intention.  The 
subject  is  the  taking  down  fh)m  the 
cross.  The  group  is  composed  of  four 
figures ;  those  of  our  Saviour,  The  Vh-giit 
Mary,  Jos^,  and  an  an^  The  whole 
expression  is  very  touchmg  and  mourn- 
ful: our  Saviour  forms  the  principal 
figure,  and  seems  to  hang  suspended  in 
the  arms  of  Joseph,  who  supports  the 
body  from  above ;  the  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  seen  assisting  unckr  the  shoulder, 
to  uphold  the  weight,  whilst  her  face  is 
turned  up  towards  the  body.  The  me- 
lancholy of  the  whole  scene  is  beauti- 
fully represented  :  the  head  of  Christ 
rests  upon  bar  shoulder ;  the  lengthened 
fbrm  of  the  body,  supported  in  tfc  arma 
of  the  assistants,  seems  extended  by  its 
own  weight,  whilst  the  suppleness  and 
lankness  of  recent  death  is  finely  marked 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  Ihnbs  hang 
in  gentle  bendings,  and  seem  falling  to- 
wards the  ground,  with  the  most  natural 
disposition  of  the  arms;  as  if  affected  by 
every  motion.  The  left  arm  han^s  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  Vh^,  whilst  the 
right  crosses  her  neck,  and  rests  on  a 
lesser  angelic  figure,  which  might  have 
been  omitted  without  mjury  to  the  sub- 
ject The  interest  of  the  piece  lies  in 
the  melancholy  but  placid  countenance 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  dedination  of 
the  head,  which  is  lacerated  by  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  seems  thus  to  have 
drooped  in  the  awful  moment  when  the 
*  vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent  and  the 
sun  was  darkened.*" 

Mr.  Flaxman  observes  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  "  All  is  origmal,  and  unlike 
any  production  of  antiquity,  and  forms 
a  lalx)ur  that  seems  scarcely  the  work 
of  man,  and  stands  without  a  rival  in 
ancient  and  modem  art.*' 

Again—"  In  this  there  aremrftitudar 
and  legions  in  comparison  with  the  se- 
parate figures  and  single  groups  in  the 
most  eonaiderable  of  the  ancient  work^ 
In  this  stupendous  work,  in  addition  ta 
the  genius  of  the  mighty  master,  the  me- 
chanicid  powers  and  movements  of  the 
figures,  its  anatomical  energy  and  forms 
sire  shown  by  such  perspective  of  the 
most  difficult  positions,  as  surpass  any 
examples  left  1^  the  ancients,  on  a  flat 
surface,  or  low  rehef,  and  are  only  to  be 
equalled  in  krad,  but  not  m  proportion 
of  complication,  in  the  front  and  diagonal 
views  of  the  Laocoon,  and  all  the  views 
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of  the  Boxers,  which  are  both  entire 
groups." 

In  estimathig:  the  character  of  Michael 
An^^elo,  we  must  judge  of  him,  hke 
Bacon,  by  his  times,  and  must  consider 
what  progress  had  been  made  since  the 
revival  of  the  arts;  how  few  ancient 
statues  had  been  discovered,  and  how 
little  of  the  principles  of  art  had  been 
then  denned.  It  is  not  so  much  his 
works  that  remain  ;  those  of  his  pencil 
have  long  lost  all  their  freshness,  and 
most  are  fast  &ding  to  decay ;  but  it  is 
the  great  and  universal  change  which  his 
genius  effected  that  will  make  him 
always  illustrious,  even  when  aS  traces 
of  his  own  works  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  graceful,  the  elegant,  and 
the  refined  style  of  the  ancients  could 
not  perhaps  be  surpassed  ;  but  the  grand 
and  terrific  seems  to  have  been  his  pe- 
culiar province.  In  invention,  vigour, 
energy  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  form, 
he  led  the  way. 

It  has  been  objected,  and  with  some 
truth,  that  his  statues  are  most  of  them 
rather  pictures  than  statues,  to  be  seen 
in  one  view  only ;  and  indeed  most  of 
them  were  executed  for  monuments,  and 
not  to  be  seen  isolated. 

It  may  fairly  be  inferred,  from  the 
excellence  of  his  Moses  and  other 
figures,  that,  had  he  confined  himself 
through  life  to  sculpture  alone,  he  would 
have  attained  the  highest  reach  of  the 
art.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that 
his  impatience  and  eagerness  did  not 
allow  either  of  his  finishing  with  the 
necessary  care,  or  of  taking  the  means 
usually  adopted  to  attain  perfection  of 
execution.  In  a  work  quoted  by  the 
writer,  under  the  name  of  Baron  Stend- 
hal, written  in  the  16th  century,  the  au- 
thor observes : — "  I  myself  saw  Michael 
Angdo,  when  more  than  sixty  years 
old.  His  body  was  thin,  and  did  not 
l^ve  the  idea  of  strength;  he  was 
hewing  away  large  pieces  of  a  block 
of  hard  marble  with  such  power  and 
dexterity,  that  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  had  cut  more  than  three  of  the 
strongest  young  sculptors  could  have  cut 
away  in  a  whole  hour.  He  worked  with 
such  impetuosity  andfiury,  that  I  expected 
every  moment  that  the  whole  block 
would  have  been  broken  in  pieces. 
Every  blow  brought  away  pieces  of 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness ;  and 
his  chisel  Went  so  near  the  termination 
of  the  outline  of  the  subject,  that,  if  the 
blow  had  driven  it  one  line  further,  the 
whole  would  have  been  destroyed.    His 


impatience  was  so  great,  that  he  often 
executed  his  works  in  marble  from 
small  models  in  wax  or  clay,  trusting  to 
his  own  resources  for  the  detail.*' 

Many  of  Michael  Angeio's  designs 
were  executed  by  others,  particularly 
by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  and  Daniel 
da  Volterra.  With  respect  to  these,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  he  lowered  his 
imagination  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the 
coiourists,  and  without  losing  any  of  his 
grandeur  or  knowledge  of  design,  ap- 
pears to  have  avoided  those  extremes  of 
energetic  expression  which  have  laid 
him  open  to  so  much  rebuke.  With  the 
exception  of  these  painters,  who  exe- 
cuted works  under  his  immediate  inspec- 
tion, or  from  designs  made  by  him,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  followers,-^ 
none  who  could  be  called  imitators. 
His  style  was  one  which  required  his 
own  peculiar  genius  to  attain. 

In  this  short  account  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Michael  Angelo,  we  have 
furnished  the  reader  with  the  opinions 
and  criticisms  of  distinguished  artists 
and  scholars,  who  have  Written  on  the 
principles  of  art  and  taste,  and  who,  of 
necessity,  have  devoted  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  tne  works  of  one  who,  by  almost 
imiversal  consent,  has  produced  the 
most  wonderful,  if  not  the  most  pleasing, 
works  of  modem  art,  and  most  of  whom 
had  opportunities  of  persondlly  studying 
the  original  works  of  this  great  artist. 
On  a  subject  depending  so  much  on 
individual  feeling ;  when,  with  one,  some 
particular  style  of  excellence  is  consi- 
dered as  pre-eminent;  when,  as  with 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  nothmg  is  excellent 
which  does  not  convey  a  notion  of  ease, 
and  of  individual  nature ;  and  when 
with  another,  as  Mr.  Fuseh,  •'  the 
grand  *'  is  considered  as  a  compensation 
for  every  other  defect ;  and  when  their 
very  definitions  of  the  terms  **  beauty, 
grace,  ^ndeiur,  sublimity,*'  have  af- 
forded discussion  sufiicient  to  fiU  entire 
volumes,— it  would  be  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect any  great  unity  of  opinion.  None, 
however,  except  Mengs  and  Milizia, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  great  merit 
to  the  productions  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
whilst  nearly  the  whole  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  have  concurred  in 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  modem 
school  of  art 

If,  in  weighing  the  opinions  of  the 
admirers  and  the  opponents  of  this  ex- 
traordmary  man,  we  have  leaned  to- 
wards those  of  the  former,  it  is  from  a 
conviction  that  more  pains  have  been 
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taken  by  them  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  that  their  general  knowledge  and 
candour  appear  to  have  better  quali- 
fied them  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion 
upon  the  subject. 


Chapter  X. 

Michael  Angela  assumes  the  Direction 

qf  St,  Peter's. 
No  one  could  be  more  aware  of  his 
declining  powers  as  a  painter  than  the 
aged  and  noble  artist  himself,  offering, 
in  this  respect,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
old  age  of  Utian.  In  a  conversation 
with  his  friend  and  biographer,  as  al- 
ready observed,  he  said  that  his  work 
in  the  Pauline  Chapel  had  cost  him 
great  fatigue,  and  tnat  painting,  and 
especially  fresco-painting,  was  not  an 
employment  adapted  for  old  men.  With 
the  strong  good  sense  which,  as  well  as 
genius,  he  possessed,  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  combat  with  difficulties  which 
he  every  day  felt  himself  less  able  to 
overcome;  and  the  paintings  in  the 
Pauline  Chapel  were  the  last  he  exe- 
cuted. The  designs  he  had  made  for 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  decora- 
tions, he  entrusted  to  Perino  del  Vaga, 
in  whose  favour  he  petitioned  the  Pope, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  honourable 
office  of  completing  the  task  which  his 
infirmities  prevented  him  from  pursuing. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  th& 
great  man  continued  to  feel  the  same 
delight  in  those  occupations  which  had 
formed  the  glory  of  his  youth,  to  the 
extreme  veige  of  his  existence.  He 
had  lived  in  honour  and  respect,  and 
followed  his  profession  with  the  ardour 
of  an  elevated  mind,  intent  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  excellence;  and  on  the 
termination  of  his  career  he  retained 
the  inspiriting  ^ow  of  honest  ambition, 
making  none  of  those  complaints  by 
which  old  age  sometimes  disheartens 
the  aspirations  of  youth  ; — increasing 
in  dignity,  but  not  bartering  the  cheer- 
fulness and  industry  of  former  years  for 
its  enjoyment. 

Circumstances,  indeed,  now  occurred, 
which,  instead  of  contributing  towards 
his  leisure,  tended  to  introduce  him  into 
a  sphere  of  wider  exertion  than  he  had 
hitherto  occupied.  If  his  taste  as  an 
architect  had  been  amply  proved  by  his 
works  at  Florence,  it  was  now  about  to 
appear  on  that  splendid  scale  in  which 
his  gigantic  genius  always  shone  unri- 
valled. The  Pope  had  of^late  frequently 
called  upon  him  to  assist  with  his  advice 


and  experience  the  pontifical  architect 
San  Galla  The  latter,  however,  seems 
to  have  felt  a  jealousy  of  what  he  looked 
on  as  interference;  and  at  a  consulta- 
tion which  the  Pope  held  respecting  the 
fortifications  of  the  Borgo,,in  which 
Michael  Angelo  differed  from  him  ui 
opinion,  San  Gallo  told  him  angrily 
that  his  arts  were  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing—  not  fortification!  To  this  the 
venerable  artist  replied,  that  he  cer- 
tainly knew  somewhat  of  the  arts  he 
had  mentioned;  but  that  with  respect  to 
fortification,  his  study  of  that  science 
and  his  long  experience  in  its  practice 
made  him  believe  that  he  knew  more  of 
it  than  he  or  any  of  his  class. 

But  the  death  of  San  Gallo,  which 
occurred  not  long  after,  not  only  freed 
Michael  Angelo  from  the  effects  of  his 
envy,  but  induced  the  Pontiff  to  select 
him  as  the  only  person  fitted  to  con- 
tinue the  building  of  Saint  Peter's.  The 
artist,  who  was  contentedly  employing 
himself  in  executing  a  work  of  sculp- 
ture,— a  Christ  taken  from  the  cross, 
at  first  rejected  the  Pope's  proposal, 
and  for  some  time  succeeded  m  avoid- 
ing the  burden  which  it  was  intended  to 
impose  upon  him.  The  Pope  at  length 
changed  the  expression  of  his  wishes 
into  a  command,  and  Michael  Angelo 
finding  himself  constrained  to  accept 
the  appointment,  soon  entered  on  his 
duties  with  his  accustomed  energy  and 
alacrity. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  this  ^reat  man, 
as  it  is  certainly  one  most  highly  ho- 
nourable to  his  character,  that  the  first 
stipulation  he  made  in  yielding  to  the 
commands  of  his  patron  was,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment without  any  salaiy,  and  that  it 
should  be  stated  in  the  brief  that  he 
undertook  the  work  from  a  principle  of 
religious  devotion.  The  otner  condi- 
tions which  he  insisted  upon  were  as 
strikingly  illustrative  of  his  firmness, 
and  of  the  caution  with  which  he  set 
about  so  important  an  undertaking,  as 
the  one  just  mentioned  was  of  his  dis- 
interestedness and  piety.  Among  these 
were  a  permission  to  discharge  all  the 
officers  or  workmen  employed  about  the 
building  who  were  neglectful  of  their 

E roper  business;  and,  above. all,  that 
e  should  have  authority  to  change  as 
much  as  he  chose,  or  even  entirely  put 
aside  the  plans  of  San  Gallo. 

When  Michael  Angelo  entered  upon 
his  new  and  important  office,  the  cathe- 
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dral  of  St  Peter*8  had  been  commenced 
more  than  forty  years,  and  had  already 
engaged  the  great  talents  of  Bramante, 
and  the  subtle  mind  and  exquisite  ge- 
nius of  RaphaeL  The  uncle  also  of 
San  Gallo  and  Giocondo  da  Verona 
had  both  had  a  share  in  the  direction  of 
the  work ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
union  of  men  of  extraordinary  ability, 
the  structure  was  still  in  a  very  indif- 
ferent state,  and  had  the  complicated 
model  by  which  San  Gallo  intended  to 
proceed  been  followed,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  edifices  least  creditable 
to  modem  taste.  The  contrary  was  the 
case  with  the  plan  drawn  out  by  Bra- 
mante ;  and  Michael  Angelo  always  ex- 
pressed his  high  opinion  of  that  archi- 
tect's ability,  and  of  the  system  which 
he  had  intended  to  follow  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  cathedral. 

But  the  structure  which  Bramante 
proposed  to  raise  could  only  have  been 
paid  for  out  of  funds  to  be  obtained 
from  the  contributions  of  a  world  ;  and 
even  Leo  X.  found  himself  compelled  to 
submit  to  having  the  plans  of  Bramante 
somewhat  abridged  of  their  magnifi- 
cence. The  reasons  which  occasioned 
this  necessity  for  economizing  were  still 
more  numerous  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  IIL,  and  he  therefore  prudently 
resolved  upon  having  such  a  plan  drawn 
out  as  might  offer  a  chance  of  being 
speedily  executed. 

The  good  taste  of  Michael  Angelo 
fortunately  concurred  with  these  ideas 
of  economy.  Putting  wholly  aside 
the  model  of  San  Gallo,  which  alone,  it 
is  said,  cost  a  thousand  pounds,  he 
substituted  his  own  design; — a  simple 
Grecian  cross,  which,  though  occupying 
a  much  less  space  than  San  Gallons, 
offered  greater  advantages  in  point  of 
securing  fine  architectural  results. 

Under  the  constant  superintendence 
of  Michael  Anfi:flo  the  building  pro- 
ceeded with  all  the  expedition  possible, 
and  the  Pope  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  labours  of  his  architect  that  he  em- 
ployed him  in  other  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  particularly  in  completing  the 
Famese  palace,  and  in  erecting  another 
on  the  Capitohne  Hill,  which  he  also 
allowed  him  to  enrich  with  the  nume- 
rous antiques  which  had  been  dug  up 
in  the  city  or  the  adjacent  parts. 

On  the  decease  of  Paul  III.,  which 
took  place  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1549,  Michael  Angelo  apprehended  that 
his  plans,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
had  begun  to  take  the  deepest  interest, 
would  be  interrupted.    If  so,  he  was 


agreeably  undeceived  by  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  by 
the  new  pontiff  Julius  IIL,  who  refused 
to  listen  to  any  of  the  insinuations  made 
against  him  by  his  enemies,  and  fully 
established  him  in  the  privileges  he  had 
possessed  under  the  late  pope.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  favourable  disposition 
manifested  by  Julius,  the  detractors  of 
Michael  Angelo  pursued  their  measures 
with  the  most  determined  hostility,  and 
even  contrived  to  obtain  the  pontiff's 
consent  to  a  committee  of  architects 
being  held  respecting  the  progress  of 
the  cathedral.*  The  principal  persons 
engaged  in  this  business  were  the  Car- 
dinals Salviati,  nephew  to  Leo  X.,  and 
Marcello  Cervino,  afterwards  Pope  Mar- 
cellus  II. 

At  the  conference,  the  chief  objection 
which  these  dignitaries  started  was,  that 
not  sufficient  light  was  admitted  into  the 
church,  a  defect  principaUy  caused  by 
the  improper*erection  ot  a  wall  in  front 
of  a  recess  intended  for  three  chapels, 
and  in  which  the  architect  had  placed 
only  three  windows;  and  these,  it  wa« 
agreed,  were  quite  insufficient,  whether 
in  size  or  number.  The  Pope  having 
desired  Michael  Angelo  to  explain  this 
apparently  strong  objection  to  his  pro- 
ceedino:8,  he  observed  that  he  wished  to 
hear  the  deputies  before  making  any 
reply.  To  this  remark  the  cardinals 
made  answer,  **  That  they  were  them- 
selves the  deputies ! "  **  Then,"  said 
the  architect,  '•  in  respect  to  the  parts 
of  the  church  to  which  your  objection 
refers,  over  the  three  windows  already 
there,  are  to  be  placed  three  others. 
"  You  never  mentioned  that  before,'* 
was  the  answer.  "  No,**  said  the  ar- 
chitect, indignantly,  "  I  neither  am,  nor 
will  be  obliged  to  tell  your  Eminence, 
nor  any  one  else,  either  what  I  ought 
or  what  1  intend  to  do.  It  is  your  part 
to  see  that  money  be  provided,  to  guard 
against  thieves,  and  to  leave  to  me  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's.**  Then  turning 
to  the  Pope—"  Holy  father,**  said  he, 
••  you  see  what  1  gain.  If  the  machi- 
nations to  which  I  am  exposed  be  not 
for  my  spiritual  welfare,  I  am  losing 
both  my  time  and  my  labour.** 

Julius,  who  had  sufficient  good  sense 
to  discern  on  which  side  the  truth  lay, 
put  his  hand  on  Michael  Angelo*8 
shoulder,  and  said,  *'  Be  in  no  fear; 
you  will  profit  by  it,  both  now  and  here- 
after;'* adding  1o  these  encouraging 
expressions  fresh  assurances  of  his 
friendship,  and  uniformly  consulting 
him  in  all  his  future  undertakings.  One 
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of  these  was  the  erection  of  a  brid£:e 
over  that  part  of  the  Tiber  which  was 
formerly  crossed  by  the  Pons  Palatinus. 
For  this  work  he  not  only  made  the  ne- 
cessary designs,  but  had  proceeded  a 
considerable  way  with  the  structure, 
when  his  adversaries,  pretending  that 
such  an  occupation  was  too  laborious 
for  a  person  of  his  age,  got  his  place 
supplied  by  Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio,  a 
man  ignorant  of  his  profession,  and 
whose  only  recommendation  was  that 
he  could  be  made  more  obedient  to  the 
cardinals  and  their  associates  than  his 
great  contemporary.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, had  little  ambition  to  continue 
superintendent  of  this  work,  and  wil- 
ling:ly  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
pretended  firiends;  though  he  prophe- 
sied, on  seeing  how  Messer  Nanni  di 
Baccio  Bigio  was  proceeding,  that  the 
bridge  would  tumble  in  before  many 
years  were  over,  and  be  washed  away ; 
— a  prediction  fulfilled  about  five  years 
after  it  was  uttered,  and  the  Ponte 
Rotto,  or  broken  bridge,  as  it  has  been 
ever  since  called,  stiU  remains  as  an 
evidence  of  Michael  Angelo's  know- 
ledge, and  the  ignorance  of  his  rival 
and  of  the  men  who  supported  him. 

Among  other  designs  to  which  his 
attention  was  next  directed  were  monu- 
ments which  Julius  proposed  to  erect  in 
honour  of  his  uncle  and  grandfather; 
and  a  new  chapel  in  S.  Pietro  Montorio 
for  their  reception.  The  execution  of 
the  designs  was  entrusted  to  Vasari, 
who  thereby  became  a  constant  and 
intimate  associate  of  the  great  artist. 
The  very  Boswell  of  painters,  he  lost 
no  advantage  which  this  circumstance 
afforded  him  to  learn  the  habits,  or 
listen  to  the  remarks  of  his  hero,  and 
his  narrative  from  this  period  assumes 
the  tone  of  a  man  speaking  in  the  com- 
pany of  one  whose  friendship  he  is  sure 
of  enjoying,  but  ibr  which  he  can  only 
be  sufficiently  grateful  by  constant  and 
glowing  praise.  Evidence  of  this  ap- 
pears m  the  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Michael  Angelo  appears  to  have  received 
the  compliments  thus  liberally  t)estowed 
upon  him  was  marked  with  equal  good 
sense  and  kind  feeling. 

In  one  of  his  replies,  he  says,  ••  As  to 
the  three  letters  1  have  received  from 
you,  I  have  not  a  pen  to  reply  to  such 
lofty  things ;  but  if  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  in  any  way  what  you  would 
make  it  out  I  am,  I  should  chiefly  re- 
joice at  it,  because  you  would  then  have 
a  friend  of  some  value  to  you«    But  I 


am  not  surprised,  as  yoa  ace  a  resus- 
citator  of  dead  men*,  that  you  should 
lengthen  out  the  life  of  living  men,  or 
deliver  over  the  badly  living  to  eternal 
death." 

There  was  one  oiroumstaiice  in  the 
situation  of  the  celebrated  painters  and 
other  artists  of  Rome  which  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  counterbalanced  the  ad- 
vantages they  otherwise  enjoyed.  Those 
great  patrons  the  popes  were  almost 
always  men  far  advanced  in  life  before 
they  ascended  the  poDtifical  throne.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  painters  were 
repeatedly  exposed  not  merely  to  indivi- 
dual caprice,  but  to  the  caprice  of  several 
who  appeared  successively  as  the  supreme 
arbiters  of  their,  fate.  Michael  Angelo 
himself  had  already  lived  through  the 
reigns  of  six  popes;  and  great  as  he 
was — ^possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
indisputabte  popularity,  he  had  experi- 
enced not  a  few  annoyances  from  the 
different  dispositions  and  rival  preten- 
sions of  his  masters. 

Neither  the  enlightened  Leo  X.,  nor 
any  of  his  successors,  as  we  have  shown, 
would  allow  the  artist  quietly  to  fulfil 
the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  de- 
ceased benefactor  Julius  II.,  but  would 
all  readily  have  granted  him  a  dis- 
pensation for  it.  In  the  reign  of  Leo, 
moreover,  it  is  seen  how  he  was  neg- 
lected and  left  almost  unemployed, 
and  in  those  of  Paul  and  Julius  II L 
he  was  several  times  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed  to  the  ignorance  and 
jealousy  of  vulgar  pcetenders  to  know- 
ledge. He  had  hitherto  triumphed  over 
all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend,  and  it  was  reserved  for  his  old 
age  to  bear  the  positive  and  openly  ex- 

Sressed  ill  will  of  a  Roman  pontiff, 
ulius  died  in  March,  1555,  at  whk^h 
time  Michael  Angelo  was  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  The  new  pope  was  the  Car- 
dinal Marcello,  who  had  long  been  his 
declared  opponent,  and  as  the  artist 
knew  that  his  engagement  with  respect 
to  the  cathedral  was  now  terminated, 
he  formed  the  intention  of  leaving 
Rome,  and  once  more  taking  up  his 
abode  at  Florence.  To  this  he  was 
principally  led  by  the  numerous  invita- 
tions he  had  received  from  the  Grand 
Duke  Cosmo  I.,  and  which,  on  the 
death  of  Julius,  were  repeated,  with  the 
strongest  assurances  of  esteem  and 
friendship. 

While  Michael  Angelo  was  preparing 
for  his  departure,  the  new  pontiff  was 
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stiddealy  reoooTed  by  death,  and  Paul 
IV.,  who  was  next  elected  to  the  vacant 
dUi^ty,  haying  manifested  the  most  de- 
cided ^position  in  his  favour,  he  saw 
sufficient  reason  to  chanj^e  his  intention. 
The  letter  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  to 
Vasari,  who  anxiously  looked  for  his 
arrival  in  Florence,  is  strongly  expres- 
sive of  his  feelings  in  respect  to  his 
present  situation.  He  had  some  diffi- 
culty, at  first,  in  reconciling  the  ^and 
duke  to  the  change  in  his  intentions ; 
hut  the  plain  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  himself 
convinced  Cosmo  that  he  could  scarcely 
avoid  acting  as  he  had  done,  and  he 
was  accordingly  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  cathedral  without  any  material  in- 
terruption. 

Chapter  XT. 

Difficulties   Michael   Angdo    had    to 
contend  with. 

At  this  period  the  princes  of  the  Church 
were  exerting  their  utmost  power  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  reformation  which 
was  daily  manifesting  itself  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Italy.  The  means  which 
they  employed  for  that  purpose  were  as 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity,  as 
the  doctrines  which  they  resisted  were 
agreeable  to  those  of  truth.  Every  go- 
vernment was  excited  to  direct  its  most 
severe  punishments  to  the  destruction 
of  the  unfortunate  Lutherans,  and 
scarcely  a  city  was  left  firee  from  the 
stain  of  innocent  blood.  Divided  as  the 
reformers  were  from  each  other  by  the 
political  disunion  of  the  country,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  make  a  single 
stand  against  their  oppressors ;  and  had 
the  latter  been  disengaged  from  every 
other  care  except  that  of  uprooting  the 
scattered  seeds  of  the  reformation  in 
Italy,  a  very  short  period  would  have 
re-established  them  m  their  former  se- 
curity. But  all  Europe  had  been  thrown 
into  agitation  by  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  Germany;  the  minds  of 
men  were  prepared  for  conflict;  and 
when  that  time  arrives  with  the  multi- 
tude, it  seldom  happens  that  contests 
of  another  description  do  not  speedily 
follow.  So  marked  an  influence,  in  this 
respect,  had  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  operations  of  the 
European  potentates,  that  more  than 
one  of  them  had  contrived  to  lead 
hosts  of  men  who  believed  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope  to  attack  him  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  even  in  his 
palace. 


The  effiect  of  these  events  was  still 
felt.  The  Inquisition  was  yet  in  full 
operation,  while  the  authority  of  the 
Church  itself  was  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions by  the  zeal  and  prosperous  situa- 
tion of  the  Protestant  pnnces,  and  by 
the  threatening  aspect  of  Spain.  To 
add  to  the  confusion  which  prevuled 
from  these  circumstances,  Paul  IV.  was 
bigoted,  haughty,  and  revengeful,  and 
his  niind  was  wholly  occupied  by  the 
desire  of  exterminating  the  party  who 
had  incurred  his  enmity. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  roan  of 
this  character  could  possess  few  feelings 
in  common  either  with  the  cultivators  or 
with  the  real  patrons  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Michael  Angelo  had  early  proofs  of  this. 
Notwithstanding  his  being  continued 
chief  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  Paul  de- 
prived him,  without  giving  a  reason  for 
so  doing,  of  the  chancellorship  of  Ri- 
mini, and  seriously  proposed  to  whiter- 
wash  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
When  Michal  Angelo  heard  of  the  latter 
intention,  he  bade  the  persons  who  told 
him  inform  the  pope  that  his  wish  to 
amend  the  picture  of  the  Last  Jud^p[nent 
mis^ht  be  easily  accomphshed,  for  if  his 
holiness  would  only  reform  the  opinions 
of  mankind*  the  picture  would  be  re- 
fonoed  of  itself.  Fortunately  for  the 
admirers  of  Michael  An^elo*s  genius, 
the  pope  only  persisted  in  his  resolution 
to  reform,  not  wholly  to  destroy,  the 
picture,  and  a  painter  of  the  name  of 
Daniello  da  Volterxa*  was  accordingly 
employed  to  modify  such  parts  of  the 
picture  as  were  deemed  by  the  holy 
pontiff  and  his  cardinals  objectionable. 

The  warlike  rumours  which  every 
day  grew  louder  at  Rome,  and  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  public  mmd,  added 
to  the  above  causes  of  complaint, 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  artist, 
at  this  time,  extremely  disagreeable; 
and  he  resolved  upon  retiring  to  the 
monastery  of  Spoleto  till  affairs  should 
have  resumed  a  more  tranquil;  aspect. 
His  temporaiT  residence  in  this  secluded 
retreat  afforded  him  leisure  for  study 
and  contemplation;  and  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  which  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  justification  of  monastic  esta- 
blishments is,  that  they  have  been  the 
frequent  asylum  of  men  of  genius,  when 
eitlier  their  own  troubles,  the  disturbed 
state  of  their  country,  or  their  over-ex- 
cited feelings,  rendered  repose  and  soli- 

*  An  artist  who,  Arom  having  been  employed  in 
this  and  other  instances  in  clothing  the  figures  of 
some  of  the  great  artists,  was  usually  koowo  by 
ttit  naiDO  ojT  Dftntel  Ibe  t»re«pbeff<«uikec 
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tude  a  lort  of  necessity  to  restore  their 
exhausted  spirits. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Spoleto, 
Michael  Angelo  found  the  tranquillity 
he  desired;  he  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  objects  which  at  once  ele- 
vated and  soothed  his  expansive  and 
contemplative  mind ;  his  age  also  tended 
to  make  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
devotional  meditation  doubly  pleasing 
and  valuable;  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  told  Vasari  in  a  letter,  that  he 
had  received  great  delight  from  his  visit 
to  the  monks  in  the  mountains  of  Spo« 
leto,  and  that,  though  he  was  returned 
to  the  capital,  he  had  left  his  better  self 
behind  him ; — there  being,  he  says,  no 
happiness  in  times  so  unsettled,  except 
what  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  retirement. 

The  influence  which  this  seclusion 
had  upon  bis  thoughts  appears  to  have 
been  still  more  strongly  felt  after  his 
return  to  Rome.  The  contemplation  of 
death,  to  a  man  so  naturally  serious, 
must  have  been  long  habitual,  but  he 
now  began  to  look  for  its  rapid  ap- 
proach, and  his  chief  employment  on 
returning  home  was  the  execution  of  a 
monument  for  the  chapel  in  which  he 
was  to  be  buried.  The  design  consisted 
of  a  representation  of  Christ  taken  from 
the  cross,  and  supported  by  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  is  join^  in  her  pious  duties 
by  Mary  Magdalen  and  Nicodemus. 
This  work,  it  is  said,  occupied  his  lei- 
sure hours  for  a  considerable  period; 
but  unfortunately,  after  expending  upon 
it  great  labour,  he  found  that  the  marble 
was  bad:  and  not  willing  that  what 
would  probably  be  hb  last  production 
in  his  favourite  art  should  appear  im- 
perfect, he  ceased  from  prosecuting  it 
in  disgust. 

Soon  after  his  return  also,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  put  his  patience 
to  a  still  further  trial  The  pope,  in- 
fluenced, it  seems  probable,  by  the 
party  opposed  to  Michael  Angelo,  en- 
gaged an  architect,  Pietro  Ligorio,  to 
assist  him  in  his  labours  at  the  cathe- 
dral This  person,  however,  was  altoge- 
ther a  theorist,  and  the  vast  field  opened 
to  him  in  St.  Peter*s  offered  too  great 
a  temptation  to  a  man  of  his  character 
to  l>e  resisted.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
upon  his  office  when  he  began  to  con- 
duct himself  towards  Michael  Angelo 
with  a  degree  of  superciliousness  which 
would  have  been  wholly  unwarranted 
had  the  veneraUe  old  man  been  indeed 
in  his  dotage,  but  which  was  the  strong- 
est proof  Ligorio  could  have  given  of 
his  own  utter  incapacity,  when  all  who 


were  disinterested  and  free  from  envy 
were  looking  with  equal  wonda*  and  de- 
light at  the  gradual  developement  of  the 
noble  plan  on  which  the  painter  of  the 
Last  Judgment  had  founded  the  struc- 
ture, and  which  he  was  now  rapidly, 
and  without  any  diminution  of  the  sub- 
limity of  his  conceptions,  bringing  to  its 
completion. 

To  the  last  hour  that  the  mind  of  a 
great  man  can  take  an  interest  in  any 
thing  earthly,  such  an  object  as  that 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  now  in  view 
might  surely  engage  his  most  anxious 
attention,  aui  in  the  present  case,  the 
exercise  of  his  genius,  and  the  interest 
which  it  was  natural  and  right  that  he 
should  feel  in  seeing  one  of  the  grandest 
productions  of  his  intellect  perfected,  had 
a  degree  of  sanctity  given  to  them  by 
the  principles  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced the  undertaking.  As  if  no 
earthly  rewards  could  be  sufficient  to 
repay  him  at  nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
for  the  sacrifice  of  fre^om  and  repose, 
he  refused,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bear  the 
burden,  except  as  a  matter  of  piety  and 
devotion. 

This  feeling,  combined  with  the  desire 
of  seeing  his  design  secure  from  the  con- 
tamination of  inferior  minds,  now  made 
the  completion  of  St.  Peter  s  the  con- 
stant object  of  all  his  thoughts ;  and  he 
was  roused  to  indignation  when  he  be- 
held the  unwarrantable  liberties  which 
Ligorio  was  preparing  to  take  with  his 
plan.  As  he  found  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  employ  the  force  of  argument 
with  such  a  man,  he  appealed  directly  to 
the  ,Pope,  and  at  once  desired  him  to 
decide  whether  he  or  Ligorio  should  re- 
main the  architect  of  St.  Peter's  cathe- 
dral. Paul  IV.  had  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion and  justice  to  decide  aright  in  this 
case ;  and  the  presumptuous  Ligorio  was 
dismissed. 

Michael  Angelo  now  resumed  his  oc^ 
cupations  vnth  the  same  steadiness  as 
before ;  losing,  it  appears,  none  of  the 
resolution  with  which  he  had  begun  the 
undertaking,  supported  as  he  was  by  his 
high  principles  of  piety  and  professional 
enthusiasm.  In  anottier  letter,  written 
to  Vasari  about  this  time,  he  remarks, 
that  to  leave  St.  Peter*s  in  the  state  in 
which  it  now  was,  would  be  to  ruin  the 
structure,  and  1  hereby  be  guilty  of  a 
great  sin;  that  he  hoped  he  shoukl 
shortly  see  the  execution  of  his  plans 
brought  to  such  a  pomt  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  interfered  with,  and  that 
this  was  the  prime  object  of  his  wishes, 
"  if  be  did  not***  he  sarcastically  observes. 
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**  commit  a  great  crime  by  disappointing 
the  cormorants  who  were  daily  hoping 
to  get  rid  of  hiim.**  In  the  same  letter 
he  also  remarks^  "  it  is  God's  will  that  I 
should  still  drag  through  existence,  and 
I  know  that  you  will  call  me  an  old  and 
silly  fellow  to  wish  to  make  sonnets ;  but 
as  many  people  sav  I  am  a  child  again, 
I  like  to  do  childish  things.  I  am  con- 
vinced by  your  letter  of  the  love  which 
vou  feel  towards  me,  and  I  therefore 
beg  you  to  know  that  I  should  esteem  it  - 
a  most  kind  office  if  you  would  lay  these 
my  feeble  bones  near  those  of  my  fa- 
ther." 

The  state  of  his  mind  may  be  clearly 
discerned  in  this  short  but  expressive 
letter ;  and  the  view  of  such  a  mind,  at 
all  times  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention, 
is  doubly  so  when  it  begins  to  anticipate 
the  transition  to  another  state  of  exist- 
ence, but  retains  its  faculties  in  undimi- 
nished strength  and  vigour. 


Chapter  XIL 

Progreu  of  the  Edifice  of  SL  Peter. 

The  cathedral  was  by  this  time  so  far 
advanced,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  ar- 
chitect were  now  engaged  in  forming 
plans  for  the  dome ;  tne  splendid  frieze 
and  row  of  double  columns  from  which 
it  was  to  rise  being  already  completed. 
His  friends  were  not  deficient  inofferino^ 
him  their  congratulations  at  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  his  plans  to  so  great  a  state 
of  perfection;  and  many  of  them  used 
their  utmost  influence  to  persuade  him  to 
proceed  immediately  witn  the  cupola. 

But  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  the  edifice  to  its  general  effect, 
and  of  the  difficulties  of  executing  the 
noble  designs  which  had  been  floating 
in  his  mind,  it  was  several  months  be- 
fore he  could  determine  upon  commenc- 
ing this  portion  of  his  labours.  At 
length,  however,  he  overcame  his  reluc- 
tance, and  began  to  form  a  little  earthen 
model  of  the  dome*.  By  dint  of  thout^ht 

*  It  la  stated  that  M.  Angelo,  when  he  set  oat 
from  Ftorenee  to  build  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
tarned  hia  horse  roand  on  the  road  to  contemplate, 
ooce  more,  that  of  the  cathedral,  as  it  rose  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning  from  among  the  pines  and 
cypresses  of  the  city,  and  that  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  **  Come  te  non  TOglio,  meglio  di  te  non 
posso,**  (^Lilre  thee  I  will  not  bnlld  one,  better  than 
thee  1  cannot.)  He  neyer  spolie  of  it  without  ad- 
miration, and  he  desired  that  his  tomb  should  b« 
•o  pUced  in  the  Santa  Croce,  as  that  from  it  might 
be  seen,  when  the  doom  of  the  church  stood  open, 
that  noblt  work  of  BnioeUetchi. 


and  perseverance,  he  gradually  gave  it 
the  appearance  which  he  wished  to  se- 
cure, and  then  employed  an  ingenious 
artist  to  construct  from  it  another  model 
in  wood ;  all  the  parts  of  which  were  to 
be  formed  after  the  exact  measurement 
he  had  laid  down. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  beauty  of  this  model,  and 
Michael  Angelo  had  thus  effected  an- 
other very  important  step  towards  the 
completion  of  his  grand  design.  His 
daily  declining  strenj^h,  added  to  the 
tardy  manner  in  which  the  sums  ne- 
cessary for  the  building  were  sup- 
plied, rendered  it  hardly  probable  that 
he  would  live  to  see  tne  cathedral 
itself  perfected.  But  he  had  at  least  the 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  noble  idea 
which  had  occupied  his  mind  was 
rightly  appreciated  by  those  whose  ap- 
probation he  thought  worth  his  regara ; 
that  it  had  now  a  real  and  palpable  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  should  his  plans  be 
put  aside  after  his  death,  by  the  envy 
or  bad  taste  of  his  enemies,  posterity 
would  have  the  means  of  doing  justice  to 
his  conceptions. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
model,  however,  Paul  IV.  ceased  to  live, 
and  public  affoirs  underwent  another 
change.  The  character  of  the  late  pon- 
tiff had  exposed  him  to  almost  universal 
hatred ;  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  support  the  church  as- 
sumed the  most  terrific  forms  of  private 
revenge ;  and  while  those  whom  he 
esteemed  his  enemies  bled  under  the  in- 
struments of  torture,  the  people  of  his 
own  states  groaned  under  as  heavy  ayoke 
as  the  tyranny  of  any  despot  had  ever 
imposed.  His  death  was  consequently 
the  signal  for  the  most  tumultuous  po- 
pular rejoicings.  In  the  first  excite- 
ment, the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  were 
broken  open;  the  intended  victims  of. 
the  holy  office  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
building  itself  immediately  after  burnt  to 
the  ground.  The  people  next  proceeded 
to  hurl  down  his  statue,  which,  after  roll- 
ing with  every  mark  of  ignominy  through . 
all  the  principal  streets,  they  cast  head- 
long into  the  Til>er. 

Though  he  had  witnessed  many  revo- 
lutions and  strange  events,  and  survived 
seven  pontifical  reigns,  Michael  Angelo 
had  little  expected  to  live  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  scenes  like  these ;  so  deroga- 
tory then  to  the  character  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  and  which  gave  to  the  giant- 
spirit  of  reformation  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse.    So  great  was  the  confusion 
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oceifioned,  and  the  uproar  among  the 
people,  that  fear  months  elapsed  before 
the  colle^  of  cardinals  were  able  to 
close  their  election  of  another  pope. 
Their  choice,  however,  at  length  fell  on 
the  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  a  native  of 
Milan,  and  no  relation  of  the  illustrious 
foihily  of  Florence. 

The  new  pontifiP,  on  ascending  the 
pontifical  chair,  took  the  title  of  Pius  IV. 
and  from  the  commencement  of  his 
reizn  manifested  the  most  decided  incli- 
nanon  to  cultivate  the  arts.  The  ancient 
monuments  of  the  city  were  estimated 
by  him  at  their  true  value ;  the  streets 
were  repaired,  the  churches  fitted  up 
with  extraordinary  care,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican  was  embellished  in  a 
style  of  costly  magnificence.  Had  this 
ponti£F  been  more  enlightened  in  his 
general  views,  and  less  inclined  to 
amass  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  aggran- 
dixmg  his  family,  he  would  have  b«en  a 
wort%  successor  of  Leo  X.  Michael 
Angelo  experienced  his  earliest  atten- 
tion, and  was  restored  by  him  to  the 
chancellorship  of  RiminL  Besides  this 
mark  of  favour  he  received  several  others 
highly  complimentary  to  his  genius,  and 
which  proved  how  greatly  his  talents 
were  still  prized,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age  and  the  increasing  ma- 
chinations of  his  opponents. 

Pius,  having  formed  the  idea  of  re- 
building the  gates  of  the  city,  directed 
him  to  make  designs  for  one  which  was 
to  be  erected  without  delay.  When  the 
drawings  were  given  in,  the  pontiff  fixed 
on  the  one  which  could  be  followed  at 
least  expense,  and  the  celebrated  Porta 
Pia  was  erected,  to  his  great  satisfaction 
and  that  of  the  Romans  in  general.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  designs  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  for  any  of  the  other  ^ates 
were  followed ;  the  fa9ade  of  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  has  been  supposed  to  afford 
some  traces  of  his  hand ;  but  the  most 
careful  antiquarians  deny  his  having  had 
any  share  in  that  structiure. 

Struck  with  admiration  of  the  powers 
of  the  aged  sculptor,  and  eager  to  gather 
with  as  much  speed  as  possible  more 
designs  from  the  unexhausted  wealth  of 
his  mind,  the  pontiff  employed  Michael 
Angelo  in  several  other  works  of  impor- 
tance. Among  these  was  a  church 
formed  out  of  the  ruined  baths  of  Dio- 
clesian,  in  constructing  which  its  great 
architect  proved,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  quickness  with  which  his 
intellect  was  still  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing^the  noblest  plans,  and  the  force  with 


which  it  could  overcome  the  difficulties 
opposed  to  their  execution.  This  beau- 
tiful church,  however,  was  suff'ered  to 
fall  into  decay,  and  the  designs  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  were  destroyed  to  inak^ 
room  for  those  of  a  more  modern  artbt. 
About  the  same  period,  dso,  he  was  en- 
gasred  by  the  cardinal,  Santa  Fine,  to 
build  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Santi 
Maria  Maggiore,  but  the  cardinal  dying 
it  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  •  Nor 
were  his  labours  confined  even  to  Rome. 
The  Florentines,  being  desirous  of  re- 
erecting  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  in 
the  street  of  Giulia,  the  three  architects 
employed  on  the  occasion  applied  to 
Michael  Angelo  for  a  plan,  assuring 
him  that,  if  he  refused  to  cotnply  with 
theur  request,  the  undertaking  must  be 
abandoned. 

In  his  reply  Michael  Angelo  told 
them  that  he  would  do  whatever  lay  in 
his  power  to  further  their  wishes,  both 
from  the  natural  love  which  he  bore 
his  country,  and  ftx)m  his  desire  now,  in 
his  old  age,  to  employ  his  abilities  to  the 
honour  of  God.  His  bodily  infirmities, 
however,  obliged  him  to  seek  manual 
assistance,  fhoueh  he  retained  the 
same  vigour  in  his  mental  exercises ; 
and  he  was  now  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing Tiberio  Calcagni,  a  Florentine  sculp- 
tor to  whom  he  was  attached,  in  draw- 
ing out  or  copying  his  plans.  Having, 
by  the  aid  of  this  artist,  completed  three 
designs,  he  sent  them  to  Florence  that 
the  directors  of  the  building  might  make 
their  choice ;  but  their  surprise  and  ad- 
miration at  the  beauty  of  the  plans  are 
said  to  have  been  so  great  that  they  were 
unable  to  decide  which  it  would  be  best 
to  follow.  They,  therefore,  returned  them 
to  Michael  Angelo,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  himself  determine  the  ques- 
tion, to  which  he  immediately  assented, 
observing,  that  if  his  design  was  com- 
pleted, the  structure  would  surpass  any- 
thing that  had  been  ever  seen  by  Greeks 
or  Romans,  or  by  any  other  people. 

Unfortunately  domestic  troubles  and 
difficulties  prevented  the  prosecution  of 
the  work,  and  the  model  which  had  been 
made  for  the  church  of  San  Giovanni* 
after  having  been  preserved  some  time, 
was  destroyed. 

The  building  of  St.  Peter*s  was  in  the 
meantime  proceeding  with  as  much 
speed  and  regularity  as  the  nature  of  the 
edifice  and  the  funds  allowed  for  it 
would  permit  But  the  opponents  of 
the  aged  architect  had  lost  none  of  their 
jealous  ill-will  towards  a  man  who  so 
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refohitely  resisted  all  the  suggestions  gument,  however,  on  which  they  could 
which  their  united  pride  and  ignorance  safely  depend  was  derived  from  his  old 
prompted  them  to  make.    The  only  ar-    age,  and  on  this  they  insisted  so  pertina- 


ST.  pxtsr's. 
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'  It  It  proper  to  itate  here,  that,  although  drawn  nearly  to  the  same  scale^  the  dimeniloos  given  to  St. 
Ftart  are  rather  less  tbtin  the  true  relative  proportioni  of  the  two  edifices  would  require. 
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ciously,  that  they  hoped  they  were  at 
lens>th  on  the  point  of  succeeding  in 
their  object 

The  first  step  they  now  took  was  to 
send  away  Luigi  Gaeta,  one  of  his  as- 
sistants, and  this  provoking  Michael 
Ans^elo  to  express  himself  with  con- 
siderable warmth,  they  interpreted  his 
language  into  a  declaration  of  his  will- 
ingness to  retire.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  mea-> 
sures  they  were  pursuing,  he  sent  his 
friend  Danielle  Ricciarelli  da  Volterra  to 
the  bishop  Ferratino,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  to  contradict 
what  was  alleged  respecting  his  wish  to 
retire. 

The  bishop,  on  hearing  this,  expressed 
hb  regret,  and  observed  that  if  Michael 
Angelo  would  resign  his  charge,  cer- 
tainly too  heavy  for  a  man  of  his  age, 
the  manaeers  would  willingly  accept 
any  one  whom  he  should  himself  name 
as  his  substitute. 

The  proposition,  thus  made  in  appa- 
rent gCHDd  futh,  was  such  as  Michael 
Angelo,  or  even  the  most  jealous  per- 
son, could  scarcely  fail  to  receive  with 
good  humour,  as  it  secured  to  him  that 
degree  of  influence  which  was  almost 
everything  desirable,  situated  and  infirm 
as  he  then  was.  Without  hesitation, 
therefore,  he  acceded  to  the  offer,  and 
naturally  supposed  that  Danielle  would 
be  immediately  appointed  his  substitute ; 
but  the  bishop,  instead  of  acting  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  presented  Nanni 
Bigio  to  the  committee,  simply  mention- 
ing that  Michael  Angelo  had  agreed  to 
appoint  a  substitute. 

The  venerable  architect  heard  of  this 
transaction  with  mingled  anger  and  dis- 
gust, and  hastening  to  the  pope,  he 
expressed  his  determination  to  proceed 
instantly  to  Florence,  and  there  end  his 
days,  if  his  holiness  would  grant  him  a 
licence  to  leave  Rome.  Pius,  however, 
sought  in  the  kindest  manner  to  soothe 
his  irritated  feelings,  and  promised  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  affair.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  giving  credence  to  the  as- 
sertions of  the  architect's  enemies  that 
he  was  ruining  the  edifice,  he  sent  a  per- 
son in  whom  he  could  place  confidence 
to  examine  the  parts  of  the  structure 
which  were  said  to  be  defective.  The 
investi^tion,  it  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned, ended  to  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  both  Michael  Angelo  and  the 
Pope,  and  Messer  Bigio  was  once  more 
driven  away  in  disgrace. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate,  with- 


out indignation  and  regret,  the  perse- 
cuttons  to  which  Michael  Angelo*s  in- 
flexible integrity  exposed  him.  The 
greatest  genius  of  the  age,  advanced  in ' 
years,  bestowing  gratuitously  his  talents 
in  the  erection  of  a  fabric  unrivalled  in 
any  age,  was  persecuted  by  every  crafty 
peculator  who  found  himself  thwarted ; 
and  the  directors  of  the  works,  wishing 
to  have  under  their  guidance  some  one 
whom  they  could  more  easily  control, 
or  make  subservient  to  their  own  dis- 
honest views,  repeatedly  annoyed  him, 
and  brought  false  charges  against 
him. 


Chapter  XIII. 

Death  of  Michael  Angelo, 

Thb  event  above  related  was  the  last 
circumstance  of  any  importance  in 
Michael  Angelo^s  life.  Shortly  after 
its  occurrence,  his  health  was  observed 
rapidly  to  decline;  and  it  was  now 
thought  requisite  by  the  pontiff  and 
others  of  his  friends,  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  dis- 
persion of  his  effects  by  improper 
means,  in  case  of  sudden  dissolution. 
Examples  are  on  record  of  the  most 
barbarous  spoliations  having  taken 
place  on  the  death  of  eminent  artists, 
among  which  what  occurred  on  the 
decease  of  Titian  is  not  the  least  me- 
morable ;  and  from  the  vast  quantity  of 
valuable  designs,  pieces  of  sculpture, 
and  antiquities,  which  were  accumu- 
lated in  Michael  An^elo*s  house,  it  was 
feared  lest  the  rapacity  of  his  attendants 
might  deprive  his  rightful  heirs  of  their 
expected  inheritance,  and  the  lovers  of 
art  of  many  valuable  relics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1563,  the 
apprehensions  entertained  from  the  im- 
paired state  of  his  health  were  consider- 
ably increased;  a  slow  fever  assailed 
him ;  and  he  became  conscious  himself 
that  his  mortal  career  was  at  an  end. 
By  his  directions,  Daniello  da  Volterra 
wrote  off  immediately  to  desire  his 
nephew  Leonardo  to  come  with  all  haste 
to  Rome ;  and  the  physician  Fedengo 
Donati  being  present,  with  several  of  his 
other  friends,  he  made  his  will,  which 
simply  stated  that  he  resigned  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  God,  his  l>ody  to  the 
earth,  and  his  property  to  his  nearest 
relations.  He  closed  his  brief  testament 
with  the  exhortation,  that  in  their  jour* 
ney  through  life  they  should  remember 
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the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Shortly 
after  thus  disposing:  of  his  possessions, 
he  expired,  his  death  happenins^  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  1563,  when 
he  had  completed  within  a  few  days  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  conspicuous  station  which  M. 
Angelo  had  now  for  so  long  a  space  oc« 
cupied,  rendered  his  decease  an  event  of 
considerable  importance,  and  Florence 
disputed  with  Rome  the  honour  of  pos- 
sessing his  remains.  They  were,  how- 
ever, deposited,  three  days  after  his 
death,  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at 
Rome,  the  Pope  at  the  same  time  ex* 
pressing  his  resolution  to  remove  them 
at  some  future  period  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  erect  a  monument  over  them  worthy 
of  the  great  artist's  fame;  **  a  circum- 
stance,*' observes  the  editor  of  Vasari, 
"sufficient  of  itself  to  show  the  height  of 
honour  to  which  Michael  Angelo  had 
arrived,  as  it  was  the  pontiffs  idone  who 
were  usually  interred  in  the  cathedral." 

The  intelligence  of  his  interment 
was  no  sooner  received  at  Florence, 
than  the  academy  of  that  city  held  a  sit- 
ting to  consider  b^  what  means  it  might 
prevent  the  remains  of  one  who  had  so 
greatly  increased  the  honour  of  the  Flo- 
rentine name  from  reposing  in  a  distant 
province.  A  committee  was  accordingly 
chosen  with  a  president  of  considerable 
reputation,  Vincenzo  Borghini,  to  ar- 
range the  preliminaries  necessary  to 
their  design.  The  persons  selected  to 
represent  the  academy  were  Agnolo 
Bronzino,  Giorgio  Vasari,  the  biogra- 
pher; the  celebrated  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini and  Bartolommeo  AmmanatL  Hav- 
ing finished  their  consultations  on  the 
subject,  they  resolved  upon  petitioning 
the  grand  duke  to  obtsun  the  pope's  con- 
sent that  the  body  of  Michael  Angelo 
might  be  transported  to  Florence,  and 
deposited  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
which  contained  the  greater  part  of  the 
noble  works  executed  by  the  divine  artist 
in  his  native  country. 

Their  petition  to  the  prince  expresses 
in  a  striking  manner  the  veneration  with 
which  the  memory  of  Michael  Angelo 
was  rei^arded.  **  The  academy  and  com- 
pany of  painters  and  sculptors,"  it  says, 
"  having  consulted  among  themselves 
how,  agreeably  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  excellencies,  they  may  in  some 
manner  honour  the  memory  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonaroti,  to  whom  it  is  due, 
both  on  account  of  his  excellence  in 
their  profession,  he  having  been  the 
greatest  artist  the  world  ever  saw»  and 


because  of  their  common  country,  they 
are  unanimous  in  desiring  that  this 
should  be  done  in  the  noblest  manned, 
and  to  the  l)est  of  their  power.  They 
have  therefore  made  known  their  senti- 
ments to  your  excellencies  as  their  most 
certain  refuge  and  aid.  To  this  ad- 
dress, the  latter  part  of  which  abounds 
in  compliment  to  the  grand  duke,  the 
latter  replied,  that  the  readiness  which 
the  academy  had  shown  to  honour  the 
memory  of  Michael  Angelo  gave  hith 
great  happiness,  and  that  he  was  tidt 
only  willing  to  do  that  which  had  beeh 
requested  in  the  memorial,  but  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  removal  of  his 
body  to  Florence. 

lliis  letter  of  the  duke's  produced 
another  address  from  the  academy,  in 
which  they  thanked  him  for  having  em- 
ployed his  orator  at  Rome  to  secure  the 
object  of  their  wishes,  and  begged  him 
to  appoint  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  distin- 
guisned  man  of  letters,  to  pronounce  a 
funeral  oration  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased artist  These  requests  were  also 
immediately  granted,  and  the  body,  being 
privately  conveyed  to  Florence,  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  great  altar  of 
San  Pietro  Maggiore.  On  the  following 
day,  all  the  sculptors  and  painters  of  the 
city  were  assembled  in  the  church  at  an 
early  hour;  and  about  midnight  the 
whole  of  the  spectators  having  sur- 
rounded the  coffin,  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  artists  present  sud- 
denly held  up  the  numerous  torches 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  and 
the  young  men  raised  tht  bier,  all  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  assist  \n  the  obsequies 
of  so  renowned  a  man. 

The  church  of  Santa  Croce  had  been 
finally  destined  to  receive  his  remains ; 
and  as  they  were  conveyed  thither,  the 
streets  were  crowded  hf  immense  mul- 
titudes, all  loud  in  their  expressions  of 
love  and  admiration  for  the  sublime  ge- 
nius who  had  so  greatlycontributed  to 
the  ^lory  of  their  city.  lYhen  the  pro- 
cession arrived  at  the  church,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  tpe  bearers  could 
make  their  way  throuj^h  the  concourse 
of  spectators;  but  this  being  at  last 
effected,  and  the  funeral  service  having 
been  performed  by  the  friars  of  the  esta- 
blishment, the  body  was  deposited  in  the 
sacristy,  where  the  president  of  the  aca- 
demy, expressing  his  wish  to  see  the  de- 
ceased, wnom  he  had  not  l)eheld  for  so 
many  years,  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
person,  declared  his  intention  to  open 
the  coffin. 
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All  present  coincided  with  him  in 
the  feeling  which  had  prompted  him, 
and  the  covering  was  removed  from  the 
remains  of  the  immortal  artist.  It  was 
feared  that,  as  he  had  now  been  dead 
twenty.five  days,  considerable  change 
might  have  taken  place  in  his  appear- 
ance, which  would  have  prevented  his 
followers  from  contemplating  his  inani- 
mate form.  But  on  the  hd  of  the  coffin 
being  removed,  he  was  seen  lying  as  in 
a  serene  and  cjuiet  sleep,  no  other  dif- 
ference being  visible  in  his  countenance, 
but  that  it  wore  a  paler  aspect. 
.  The  ceremonies,  however,  necessary 
to  complete  the  funeral  honours  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  were  not  yet  ended ;  and 
some  weeks  after,  his  solemn  obsequies 
were  performed  in  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo,  where  a  magnificent  catafalque 
or  monumental  pile  was  raised  in  his 
honour  by  the  united  abilities  of  the 
Florentine  sculptors  and  painters.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  this  structure, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was  twenty 
feet  by  seventeen  at  its  base,  and  more 
than  fifty  feet  high ;  and  that  from  its 
base  to  its  top  it  was  surrounded  by 
paintings  and  statues  representative  or 
emblematical  of  the  events  in  Michael 
Angelo's  hfe,  or  of  the  triumphs  he  had 
effected  in  his  favourite  arts. 

This  remarkable  catafalque  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  great  nave  in  the 
church,  which,  on  the  day  the  cere- 
monies took  place,  was  hung  with  black, 
and  illuminated  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  not  merely  the  body  of  the 
building,  but  every  chapel  being  deco- 
rated with  paintings  and  other  orna- 
ments in  honour  of  the  deceased.  The 
mass  for  the  dead  was  performed,  amid 
these  manifestations  of  public  respect, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of 
which  that  impressive  though  vain  cere- 
mony is  capable ;  and  at  its  conclusion 
Benedetto  Varchi  ascended  a  platform 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  pronounced 
the  funeral  oration,  an  honour  so  great, 
that,  according  to  Vasari,  Michael  An- 
gelo might  consider  himself  fortunate  to 
nave  died  before  Varchi,  thus  to  enjoy 
the  reward  of  his  grand  and  eloquent 
discourse. 

T^e  splendour  with  which  these  rites 
were  performed  was  an  apt  emblem  of 
the  reputation  which  Michael  Angelo 

Cossessed  during  his  Hfe ;  and  it  would 
e  difficult  to  name  an  artist,  in  any 
period  of  the  world,  or  of  any  country, 
who  more  richly  deserved,  to  the  very 
utmost,  that  celebrity^  which  he    at- 


tained. The  peculiar  style  which  his 
genius,  and  both  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  led  him  to  adopt,  was 
wholly  removed  from  that  which,  by 
flattering  popular  tastes,  may  secure  for 
its  cultivators  a  rapid  and  easily  earned 
reputation. 


Chaptbe  XIV.; 

Conclusion  of  the  Character  qf  MkhaeH 
Angelo, 

In  whatever  this  great  man  under- 
took, we  may  discern  the  aspirations  of 
a  powerful  mind  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  which,  by  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  circumstances  of  age  and  coun- 
try, presented  themselves  in  formidable 
array  before  his  bold  discursions  and 
discoveries  in  the  regions  of  human  art. 
Nothing  less  than  his  mighty  genius 
could  so  far  have  outstripped  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  his  grasp  of 
intellect,  have  reached  the  consum- 
mate perfection  which  distanced  all 
living  competition,  and  rendered  his 
predecessors  and  successors  alike  the 
satellites  of  one  majestic  luminary.  Dif- 
ficulties, long  insurmountable  to  other 
minds,  he  confronted  and  triumphed 
over  with  the  daring  inspired  by  the 
conscious  strength  of  gigantic  intellect. 
The  Homer  of  painting,  he  seemed  to 
belong  to  some  higher  and  grander 
world;  and  Jo  draw  from  sources  of  joy 
and  woe,  far  above  the  level  of  mere  hu- 
manity as  it  is  felt  to  exist. 

It  was  thus  the  admiration  he  gained 
by  his  works  became  as  universal  as  it 
has  been  lasting.  If  he  ever  incurred 
failure,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  allowing  his  art  to  overstep 
the  modesty  of  nature  by  the  fire  of  his 
genius,  and  hence  his  mannerism  when- 
ever it  obtrudes  itself  somewhat  too 
glaringly  on  our  notice ;  hence  his  stu- 
died display  of  anatomical  science,  and 
his  fondness  for  sporting  with  difficulties 
which  sometimes  led  him  to  the  brink  of 
absurdity  itself.  Whenever  this  was 
not  the  case — when  he  trusted  to  his 
own  free  conceptions,  and  was  content 
to  express  them,  as  well  as  the  instru- 
ments with  which  he  had  to  work  would 
allow,  the  productions  of  his  pencil 
and  of  his  chisel  partook  of  an  almost 
supernatural  grandeur  and  sublimity ; 
the  forms  under  which  he  embodied  his 
ideas  were  marked  with  fearftd  strength^ 
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beeanie  the  nafural  offspring  of  his 
mind  could  not  be  otherwise  than  cha- 
racteristic of  power ;  and  the  composi- 
tion of  his  subjects  was  distinguished  by 
a  mingled  severity  of  thought  and  bold- 
ness ol  in  vent  ion,  which,  tempering  each 
other,  prompted  him  to  depict  the  awful 
scene  of  the  Last  Judgment,  but  to  re- 
ject in  so  doing  any  appeal  to  our  more 
ordinary  sympathies. 

It  was  from  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  advantage  which  his  mind  pos« 
sessed  when  working  with  as  much 
freedoip  as  possible  from  whatever  in- 
jures the  simple  expression  of  sublimity, 
that  he  felt  so  decided  an  aversion  to 
painting  in  oil,  which  he  denominated  an 
employment  only  fit  for  women ;  and  it 
was  probably  to  the  same  cause  that  he 
oweci  his  early  predilection  for  sculp- 
ture, as  better  calculated  than  the  sister 
art  to  express  the  feelings  and  ideas  in 
which  he  delighted.  Certain  it  is  that 
in  all  his  works  we  may  discover  a  noble 
struggle  to  emancipate  art  from  the  acci- 
dents of  fashion  and  human  caprice ;  an 
endeavour  solely  to  employ  it  as  a  me- 
dium of  lofty  and  unchanging  truth. 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  by  him  to 
supply  a  want  of  essential  beauty  in  na- 
tural forms  by  the  skilful  management 
of  drapery,  or  any  of  the  trickeries  of 
art.  He  sought  no  aid  from  the  gor- 
geous attractions  of  colour,  or  even  from 
the  austerer  effect  of  light  and  shade. 
"Whether  the  materials  be  employed 
were  marble  or  colour,  he  never  allowed 
them  to  appear  but  as  the  true  materials 
of  his  art 

The  only  respect  in  which  Michael 
Angelo  put  himself  occasionally  on  a 
level  with  artists  of  inferior  genius  was 
by  suffering  the  boldness  of  his  manner 
to  degenerate  into  what  the  French 
critics  term  "  the  fierceness  of  his  line  ;*' 
not  always  what  Agostino  Carracci 
means  by — 

"  Dl  Michel  Anglol  U  tetriba  vk," 

but  a  degree  of  extravagance  springing 
from  the  very  exuberance  of  his  powers. 
His  most  zealous  supporters  indeed  can- 
not vindicate  some  of  his  productions 
from  faults  of  this  nature;  and  gi'eat 
exceptions  have  been  very  generally 
taken  to  the  harsh  and  obtrusive  figures 
he  has  not  unfrequently  introduced  into 
his  compositions,  apparently  from  the 
desire,  as  was  before  said,  of  displaying 
his  anatomical  knowledge — a  sort  of 
ambition  creditable  to  a  young  acade- 
mician, but  to  which  a  man  of  such  re- 


splendent genius  would  soon,  we  sboukl 
suppose,  have  risen  superior. 

It  is  not,  however,  onlj;  by  reference 
to  his  particular  productions  that  the 
greatness  of  Michael  Angelo*s  genius  is 
to  be  judged.  The  facihty  with  which 
he  passed  from  the  exercise  of  one 
branch  of  art  to  that  of  another  proves 
how  unrestricted  were  its  energies,  how 
comprehensive  an  idea  he  had  formed 
of  nature,  and  how  rapidly  he  could 
make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
modes  by  which  her  external  forms  may 
be  imitated,  or  her  more  mysterious 
operations  typified.  Sculpture,  paint- 
ing, architecture,  and  poetry,  were  all 
exercised  by  him  with  noble  success^ 
and  were  all  made  the  medium  of  con- 
veying to  the  world  a  great  and  elevatr 
ing  class  of  sentiments.  In  his  moral 
and  personal  character  he  was  equally 
noble  and  superior  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. His  heart  was  strongly  susceptible 
of  affection,  and  he  delighted  in  both 
writing  and  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
love.  Yet  Condivi  observes,  that,  in  his 
long  intimacy  with  him,  he  never  heard 
him  speak  m  any  way  which  did  not 
tend  to  extinguish  every  lawless  and  vi- 
cious passion. 

Independence, — so  di£5cu1t  for  a  man 
to  preserve  whose  fame  and  fortune  de- 
pend in  a  considerable  degree  on  the 
favour  of  the  great— distinguished  both 
his  conduct  and  sentiments  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life ;  and  it  was  in  solitude, 
rather  than  amidst  flattering  assemblies, 
that  he  sought  for  the  inspiration  which 
raised  him  to  eminence. 

The  other  habits  of  Michael  Angelo's 
mind  correspond  with  these,  mid  to 
his  singular  temperance,  both  in  youth 
and  manhood,  he  attributed  his  power 
of  studying  for  a  greater  number  of 
hours  than  most  of  his  contemporariss. 
A  little  bread  and  wine  was  afi  he  re- 
quired for  the  chief  part  of  the  day  when 
employed  at  his  work.  Very  frequentjjr 
he  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
resumed  the  labours  of  the  day.  When 
he  did  this,  it  was  his  practice  to  fix  the 
candle  on  the  summit  of  a  pasteboard 
cap  which  he  wore,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  interrupt  the  light  by  his 
hands.  He  would  often  also  sleep  in 
his  clothes,  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
proceed  to  work  as  soon  as  he  rose,  and 
sometimes  iwould  do  so  from  having 
wearied  himself  too  much  to  undress. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  with  as  much 
admiration  as  Vasari  himself  for  the 
object  of  our  memoir,  loved  to  expatiata 
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on  the  excellencies  of  his  character,  has 
not  omitted  to  point  out  his  industry  as 
worthy  of  imitation  by  artists  of  all  ages. 


Chapter  XV. 

Character  of  Michael  Angela  as  an 
Architect, 
Iif  his  capacity  as  an  architect,  M.  An- 
grelo  was  extolled  for  his  judicious  selec- 
tion of  the  sites  of  his  buildings,  and  for 
bringing  into  compositions  of  harmo- 
nious strength  and  beauty,  objects  which 
lay  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  his 
operations.     He  completed  all  he  be- 

fan  with  the  hand,  not  only  of  a  master 
ut  of  an  artificer,  embracing,  with  that 
commanding  genius  which  belongs  only 
to  the  giants  of  their  race,  the  most 
extended  bearings,  and  the  minutest 
details  of  his  subject,  with  the  same  te- 
nacity of  idea.    By  principle,  however, 
Michael  Angelo  was  both  practically 
and  theoreti^ly  devoted  to  the  Greek 
architecture;  and  it  was  chiefly  when 
called  upon  to  alter  and  re-mddel  the 
vast  and  rudely-designed  works  of  the 
preceding  periods,  that  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  mingling  the  Greek  and  the 
Tuscan  styles.    He  was  in  so  far  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  purest  and  most 
simple  forms  of  the  ancient  orders,  that 
he  almost  invariablv  placed  flat  pilas- 
ters on  the  fronts  of  his  buildiiu^s,  and 
these  were  principally  Doric.    He  was 
most  of  all  opposed  to  the  more  gor- 
geous and  ornamental   style,   though 
unequalled  in  point  of  invention  and 
sportiveness  of  genius.    It  was  hence 
his  architectural  labours  appeared  to  so 
much  advantage— at  once  various  and 
severe  in  their  character;  and  in  his 
palaces  and  private  residences,  he  always 
succeeded  in  combining  chasteness  of 
manner  with  simplicity  and  ease.    The 
knowledge  he  displayed  was  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, from  the  fact  of  his  having 
directed  the  powers  of  his  mind  least  of 
all  to  that  branch  of  art ;  and  entered 
upon  it  extremely  late  in  life.    He  was, 
moreover,  self-taught,  having  never  re- 
ceived professional   instructions    from 
any  master.    On  this  ground,  probably, 
when  the  Pontiff  PaiU  III.  invited  him 
to  take  the  direction  of  8t  Peter^s,  he 
more  than  once  begged  to  decline  the 
undertaking.    Architecture  was  not,  he 
declared,  his  profession ;  and,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  when  he  had  repaired 
purposely  to  Florence,  in  order  to  con- 
struct the  facade  of  the  grand  church  of 


S.  Lorenzo,  he  only  yielded  to  the  ex- 
press injunctions  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth. 
Next  to  the  Laurentian  Librai^,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  and  admurcd 
of  nis  productions,  although  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  his  skill,  was  the 
Chapel  of  the  Medk^i,  intended  as  a 
mausoleum  for  the  family.  In  the  new 
Sacristy  were  placed  the  monuinents  ot 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medk». 

But  the  master-piece  of  his  labours 
in  this  art,  was  the  cortile  of  the  Far- 
nese  palace,  before  alluded  to,  with  the 
projectine  cornice  surrounding  the  ex- 
terior.   The  galleries  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill  are  thought  to  be  too  complex,  and 
the  least  correct  specimens  of  a  good 
style.    It  is  asserted,  indeed,  that,  even 
in  the  times  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  architecture  were  not 
thoroughly  understood, — an  assertion 
which  IS  not,  however,  supported  by  any 
sufficient  show  of  reasoning — and  much 
less  by  anything  amounting  to  proof. 
On  this  ground,  Mr.  Duppa,  rather  too 
hastily  we  think,  censures  Michael  An- 
gelo, detracting  from  the  character  and 
importance  of  his  labours  on  account  of 
his  not  having  sufficiently  freed  himself 
from  the  prejudices  and  trammels  of  his 
predecessors.    **  The  chequered  black 
and  white  marble  of  Brunelleschi,"  he 
observes,  "  in  the  exterior  of  public 
buildings,  was  the  fashion  of  his  day» 
and  whatever  partook  of  novelty  in  its 
appearance  had  sufficient  claims  to  pub- 
lic approbation.     Notwithstanding  his 
taste  and  style  of  design  were  very  little 
conformable  to  ancient  simplicity,  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  Michael  Angelo 
to  consider  him  as  worthy  of  imitation." 
....     "Thetaste  of  Michael  Angelo 
appears  to  have  been  misled,*'  he  con- 
tinues, **  by  some  previous  associations, 
which  it  would  now  be  in  vain  to  seek. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  probably  made  some  inquiries 
on  the  subject  of  architecture,  he  has 
expressed  this  singular  opinion :  *  that 
ability  in  that  art  depends  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure,  and  more 
especiallv  upon  anatomy.*  ** 

Had  the  writer  of  the  above  inquired 
a  little  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  hazards  so  de- 
cided an  opinion ;  had  he  consulted  the 
best  authorities,  and  read  the  best  books 
upon  the  art,  he  would  not  have  con- 
sidered it  so  very  singular  an  opinM)n  of 
Michael  Angelo*8,  and  one  derived  from 
mere  prejudice  and  error.  That  such  an 
analogy  does  exist— that  a  knowledge 
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of  the  human  figure— its  mutual  sup- 
ports—its connexion — and  gradations, 
IS  no  unnecessary  study  to  the  architect, 
may  be  shown  on  the  simple  .principles 
of  analogy.  Neither  the  older  cntics 
and  commentators  on  his  works,  nor  the 
modem  Reynolds,  Opie,  Fuseli,  and 
Flaxman,  have  ventured  to  criticise  the 
great  artist  for  too  close  an  attention  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure.  The 
reader,  however,  will  form  his  own 
judgment  with  less  difficulty  on  this 
head,  when  he  has  perused  the  letter  in 
question,  from  which  Mr.  Duppa  would 
seem  to  infer  that  the  artist  showed  a 
want  of  discernment  in  not  perceiving 
what  he  considers  the  utter  inapplica- 
bility of  the  principles  of  the  one  study 
to  the  practical  employment  of  the  other. 
Michael  Angelo*s  observations  on  the 
subject  are  as  follow : — 

"  Most  Rbybreno  Sir, 

"  When  a  design  in  architecture  has 
different  parts,  all  equal,  and  of  the 
same  character,  the  decorations  ought 
to  be  of  one  character  also,  and  executed 
in  the  same  style;  and  the  same  rule 
is  to  be  observed  in  corresponding  parts. 
But  when  the  design  is  entirely  changed, 
it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  necessary, 
to  change  its  decoration  ;  and  the  same 
principle  is  to  be  observed  in  the  parts 
which  are  meant  to  correspond:  the 
architect,  'however,  always  having  full 
liberty  to  choose  for  himself,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  style  of  ornament  best 
adapted  to  his  purpose.  The  nose,  for 
example,  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  one  eye  or  upon 
the  other;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
one  hand  should  be  like  the  other,  and 
that  both  the  eyes  should  correspond, 
as  well  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  to 
the  parts  of  the  face  in  which  they  are 
situated.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the 
members  of  architecture  have  a  refer- 
ence to  those  of  the  human  bodv ;  and 
he  who  does  not  understand  the  human 
figure,  and  particularly  anatomy,  can 
know  nothing  of  the  subject. 

"  MiCHABL  AnGBLO  BuONAROTI.'* 

The  talents  of  Michael  Angelo  as  a 
military  architect  were  made  known  by 
his  admirable  defence  of  Florence  against 
the  imperial  troops  commanded  by 
Philibert  prince  of  Orange ;  a  subject 
alluded  to  in  the  narrative  of  his  life. 
Of  his  general  excellence  in  the  art  we 
cannot  finally  convey  a  more  correct 
idea,  than  u  given  in  the  €ew  brief  words 
of  Fusdi:   **The  fabric  of  8t  Peter, 


scattered  into  an  infinity  of  jarring  parts, 
he  concentrated,  suspended  the  cupola, 
and  to  the  mo»t  complex,  gave  the  air  of 
the  most  simple  of  edifices.  Such,  take 
him  all  in  all,  was  Michael  Angelo, — 
the  salt  of  art." 


Chapter  XVI. 

Of  the  Poetry  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Michael  Anqblo  observed  that  paint- 
ing has  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
peltry :  whence  by  many  oftentimes  the 
one  nas  been  called  mute  poetry,  and 
the  other  speaking  painting  ;  and  the 
close  friendship  in  which  we  continually 
see  painters  and  poets  united,  (like  that 
between  Giotto  and  Dante,  or  that  be- 
tween Petrarch  and  Simon  of  Siena,) 
is  not  a  slight  proof  of  this  alliance  or 
sisterhood  of  the  arts.  In  the  same 
manner,  many  poets  have  been  endowed 
with  the  art  of  painting,  as,  for  example, 
Cratinus,  a  comic  poet,  Dante,  and 
some  of  our  own  times ;  amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Pope,  who  had  the 
finest  feeling  for  art,  which  is  traced 
throughout  his  works,  particularly  in 
his  beautiful  epistle  to  Jervas,  in  which 
he  has  so  well  described  the  characters 
of  the  different  great  painters.  To  the 
name  of  Pope  might  be  added  that  of 
others  of  less  distinction.  This  compa- 
nionship of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing arises  not  only  from  the  advantages 
which  the  one  often  derives  from  the 
other,  but  from  the  union  which  naturally 
subsists  between  them, — that  is,thateach 
is  an  imitation  of  nature.  M.  Angelo  him- 
self was  an  example  of  his  own  position 
respecting  the  close  alliance  between  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  painting ;  and  he  who 
had  surpassed  all  of  his  time  in  that 
mute  poetry,  also  produced  many  beau- 
tiful verses,  some  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  while  others  have  l)een  lost 
Like  Petrarch,  of  whose  poetry  he  was 
an  imitator,  his  muse  was  inspired  by  a 
mistress ;  and,  like  Parrhasius  of  old,  he 
charmed  the  hours  of  labour  by  sin^ng 
to  the  pure  celestial  Fenus,  The  object 
of  his  muse  was  one  entirely  worthy  of 
the  worship  of  so  great  a  man :  Vittoria 
Colonna  was  the  wife  of  the  illustrious 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  who  died  of  the 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  At  the  time  when  the  priikes  of 
Italy,  in  great  alarm,  sought  to  lead  Pes- 
cara from  his  fidelity  to  the  Spanish 
cause,  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  *'  He- 
member  your  honour,  which  raises  yoa 
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above  fortune  and  above  kings;  bjrtbat 
alone,  and  not  by  the  splendour  of  titles, 
is  glory  acquired ;  that  glonr  which  it  will 
be  your  happiness  and  pride  to  transmit 
unspotted  to  your  posterity."  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  betopk  her- 
self to  solitude,  that  she  might  lament 
his  loss  and  celebrate  his  exploits. 
Young,  and  of  consummate  beauty  both 
of  mind  and  person,  she  uniformly  re- 
fused to  accej^  a  second  husband, 
though  sought  in  marriage  by  persons 
of  high  distinction.  She  devoted  her- 
self to  poetry,  and  so  general  was  her 
fame  throughout  ltal)r,  that  Ariosto 
inscribed  several  of  his  verses  to  her. 
But  her  peculiar  merit  as  a  poet  was. 
that  in  an  age  of  immorality  and 
grossness,  she  was  the'  first  who  conse- 
crated her  lyre  to  subjecte  of  piety  un- 
mixed with  other  matters.  To  such  a 
person  it  was  that  Michael  Angelo  de- 
voted his  soul  and  his  muse.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  whether  or  not  she 
felt  any  answering  affection,  though  it  is 
observed  by  an  elegant  artist,  that  he 
thinks  some  traces  of  such  a  correspon- 
dence appear  in  his  poems*.  It  is  how- 
ever certain  that  she  wrote  to  him  fre- 
quently letters  of  warm  regard,  and  that 
she  many  times  went  to  Rome  expressly 
to  see  and  converse  with  him,  openly 
avowing  the  pleasure  she  received  from 
his  society ;  but  in  the  poems  of  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  not  a  tinge  of  passion  is 
discernible,  though  it  glows  with  in- 
finite ardour  and  tenderness  in  those  of 
Buonaroti.* 

The  Italian  poets  of  the  time  amused 
the  multitude,  and  were  admired  by  them 
because  they  made  their  poetry  subser- 
vient to  levity  and  gross  representa- 
tions. Michael  Angelo,  however,  did 
not  follow  theur  example,  but  trod  in  the 
path  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  his  great 
masters.  The  platonic  notions  relating 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  th^ 
soul,  entirely  imbued  the  minds  of  the 
masters  of  this  school,  at  the  time 
when  the  fine  arts  and  poetry  came  forth 
out  of  the  deep  darkness  which  had 
shrouded  them.  It  was  the  olyect  of 
these  men  to  draw  love  from  the  slavery 
of  the  senses,  and  to  place  it  under  the 
guidance  of  reason;  not  represent- 
ing its  exterior  acts  and  sensible  en- 
joyments, but   delineating  that  which 
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arises  in  the  minds  of  the  good  alone» 
when  this,  like  other  affections  and  pas- 
sions, is  purified  and  made  conformable 
with  virtue.  From  this  cause,  neither 
the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  nor  Mi- 
chael Angelo  received  applause  except 
from  the  learned  and  good,  and  more 
particularly  those  whose  minds  were 
filled  with  the  platonic  conceptions  of 
love.  It  should  be  observed  that  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  Michael  Angelo's  great  and 
early  patron,  had  drawn  around  him  a 
society  of  platonic  philosophers  consist- 
ing of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his 
time,  and  had  caused  Plato's  dialogues  to 
be  translated ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
tiieir  doctrines  concerning  the  power  of 
the  soul*s  energies  in  the  configuration  of 
the  countenance  and  person,  according  to 
the  established  habits  of  virtue  and  vice, 
tended  at  once  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  expression  of  qualities  for  the 
perfection  oi  beauty,  ana  also  to  imbue 
bim  with  that  peculiar  spirit  which  is 
apparent  in  his  writings.  The  follow- 
ing sonnets  by  Michael  Angelo,  which 
have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth, will  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  this 
school. 

No  mortal  object  did  these  ejn  behold 

When  first  they  met  the  pl«oid  light  of  thine. 

And  my  noal  fdt  her  destiny  divine ; 

And  hope  of  endless  peace  in  me  grew  bold : 

Heaven-bom  the  soul  a  heaven-ward  course  mutt 

hold; 
Beyond  the  visible  world  she  soars,  to  seek 
(For  what  delights  the  sense  is  false  and  weak) 
Ideal  form,  the  universal  monld. 
The  wise  man,  I  affirm,  can  find  no  rest 
In  that  which  perishes;  nor  will  he  lend 
His  heart  to  an^ht  which  doth  on  time  depend, 
''k'is  sense,  unbridled  will,  and  not  true  love. 
Which  kiils  the  soul :  love  bettors  what  is  best 
Even  here  below,  but  more  in  heavoi  above. — 

Tes  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep  pace. 

And  I  be  undeladed,  unbetra^d ; 

For  if  of  oar  affections  none  hnd  grace 

In  sight  of  heaven,  then  wherefore  hath  God  made 

The  world  which  we  inhabit  ?  Better  plea 

Love  cannot  have,  than  that  in  Inving  thee 

Olory  to  that  eternal  peace  is  paid. 

Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts 

As  hallows  and  makes  pare  all  gentle  hearta. 

His  love  is  treacherous  onl^  whose  love  dies 

With  beanty,  which  is  varving  every  hour. 

Bat  in  chaste  hearts,  Qninflaenced  by  the  power 

Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deatbiees  flower 

That  bnathes  On  earth  the  air  of  Paradbe. 

WOBDSWOETV. 

In  all  Michael  An^elo's  compositions 
traces  of  his  admiration  of  Dante  are  to 
be  found ;  it  is  stated  that  he  knew  the 
Divina  Commedia  by  heart  ;t  '*  and  who- 


«  See  a  rery  eloquent  article  by  Sig.  Radid  on  f  Monsignor  Bottari,  in  fab  life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  poems  of  Michael  Angelo,  voL  ziii.  p>  S48.  of  the  mentions  that  he  had  a  copy  of  Dante  in  his  posses- 
Retrospective  Review.  It  is  to  this  article,  and  to  sion,  (the  large  folio  edition  with  Landino's  commeo- 
Mr.  Duppa's  life,  that  we  are  indebted  for  what  ia  tary,)  on  the  margins  of  which  he  had  drawn  with  a 
ftUted  of  the  poetry  of  Michael  Angek).  pea  every  thing  which  was  oontaiaed  ia  tte  poona 
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ever**  (observes  Sig.  Radici)  "  has  medi- 
tated on  the  productions  of  these  two 
extraordinary  minds,  Wl  be  constrained 
to  confess  that  never  did  two  souls  agree 
with  so  perfect  a  harmony — ^whether 
we  look  at  the  awful  and  terrible  nature 
of  their  imagings,  or  at  the  loftiness  of 
their  sentiments,  or  at  the  perfectness 
of  their  representations,  the  thirst  for 
renown,  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
worth,  the  scorn  of  the  blind  vulgar,  a 
constant  dissatisfaction  of  things  apper- 
taining to  this  world,  and  an  mcessant 
panting,  and,  as  it  were,  striving  after  the 
mysterious  beatitudes  of  heaven,  which 
may  be  seen  a  thousand  times  in  the 
writings  and  in  the  lives  of  both  these 
illustrious  Italians.  The  deca^  contempt 
in  which  the  lofty  mind  of  Dante  held 
the  vuig^ar  is  apparent  ia  every  part  of 
his  writings.  JSy  the  vulgar,  however, 
he  did  not  mean  the  simple  inhabitants 
of  lonely  streets  or  humble  cottages, 
but  that  abject  and  sordid  crowd  of  all 
classes  and  all  places, — the  vulgar  of 
kings,  of  popes— to  whom  he  allotted 
punishment,  not  so  much  for  their 
crimes,  as  for  the  baseness  of  their 
minds  and  the  meanness  of  their  desires 
— of  priests,  of  nobles,  of  plebeians,  of 
learned  men,  of  knaves— the  vulgar  oi 
every  degree. 

**  It  is  the  fate  of  lofty  genius,  hke  that 
of  Dante  and  Michael  A^gdo,  to  be  un- 
able to  support  the  scoffs  and  restraints 
imposed  by  the  multitude ;  who,  often 
majignant,  and  offended  by  greatness, 
try  to  fetter  and  deride  it,  caQmg  those 

of  Daote,  and  amongst  the  rent  an  infinite  number  of 
the  moei  excellent  naked  li^ree  in  the  most  atrikinf 
attitade*.  The  book  ^ot  into  the  haod«  of  Antonio 
Montanti,  an  intimate  niend  of  Antonio  Maria  Silvia, 
as  appears  from  Silria'a  published  letters.  MontanH 
was  an  able  statnarj,  and  set  a  rery  hieh  value  on 
this  book,  and  on  going  to  Rome  from  Florence,  be 
sent  all  his  effects  by  sea,  when  the  ressel  and  ita 
freight  perished— and  thus  was  kst  to  the  world  tl^ 
ineiaimable  rolume,  which  alone  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  library  of  the  greatest  monarch.-^ 
The  demons  in  the  last  judgment,  the  figures  rising 
from  the  grave,  and  the  subject  of  the  brasen  serpent 
and  the  execution  of  Human,  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  all 
will  eonvince  the  reader  olf  Dante  how  kindred  his 
genius  was  to  that  of  Bonnaroti's,  and  how  worthy 
the  painter  was  to  embody  the  ideas  of  the  poet;  but 
the  work,  observes  Sig.  Radici,  in  which  Michael 
Angelo  truly  showed  that  his  mind  was,  so  to  speak, 
an  emanation  of  that  of  Dante,  is  the  one  which  is  so 
unlike  the  production  of  all  other  painters,  that  we 
may  truly  say,  he  was  inspired  to  execute  it,  vis.  of 
the  Virgin  looking  at  her  son  with  dry  eves,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  is  far  removed  from  all  mouminr 
or  sorrow,  thus  imaging  the  true  and  philosophic^ 
Bseaning  of  that  sublime  prayer  in  the  last  canto  of 
(heParadiso. 

O  virgin  mother,  daughter  of  thy  son  I 
Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 
Snrpasting,  u»  in  htighf  above  them  all. 
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actions  which  their  grovelling  minds  can- 
not understand,  madness. 

"  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  the  pe- 
culiar hard  fate  of  him  and  his  contera- 
pK)raries,  who  were  to  become  in  after 
times  the  great  ornaments  of  their  age, 
and  the  glory  and  pride  of  their  country, 
to  have  experienced  little  else  than  con- 
tinual opposition  and  oppression.  Tasso, 
after  living  forty-seven  years  in  the  midst 
of  the  railleries  of  courtiers,  the  dulness 
of  pedants,    and   the    haughtiness  of 

Srinces,  at  one  time  imprisoned— a  wan- 
erer— always  indigent — lying  on  his 
death  bed,  wrote,  '  I  will  not  complain 
of  the  malignity  of  fortune,  because  I  do 
not  choose  to  speak  of  the  ingratitude  of 
men  who  have  succeeded  in  draerging 
me  to  the  tomb  of  a  mendicant.*  D  ante 
for  many  years  went  bejrging  from  door 
to  door;  he  whose  noble  verse  had 
aroused  Italy  from  her  slumbers,  and 
]}reathed  into  her  a  new  and  nobler 
soul ;  he  who  in  his  youth  had  drawn 
his  sword  in  the  sacred  cause  of  his 
country*s  liberty ;  he  who  was  overcome 
with  longing  after  the  paternal  roof— an 
exile — was  not  permitted  to  behold  again 
the  towers  of  his  native  city,  nor  to  em- 
f)race  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  even  in 
death  :**  and  Michael  Angelo,  in  one  of 
two  fine  sonnets  to  the  memory  of  Dante, 
has  indignantly  noticed  his  country*s 
cruel  injustice. 

SONNET. 
)B[ow  shall  we  speak  of  him,  for  our  blind  eyes 
Are  all  unequal  to  his  daszlino:  rays  ? 
Easier  it  is  to  blame  hit  enemies 
Than  for  the  tongue  to  tell  his  lightest  praise. 
For  us  did  he  explore  the  realms  of  woe  ; 
And  at  his  coming  did  high  heaven  expand 
Her  lofty  gates,  to  whom  his  native  land 
Refused  to  open  hers.     Yet  shalt  thou  know. 
Ungrateful  city,  in  thine  own  despite. 
That  thou  hast  fostered  best  thy  Dante's  fame ; 
For  virtue  when  oppressed  appears  more  bright. 
And  brighter  therefore  hhall  nii  glory  be. 
Suffering  of  all  mankind  most  wrongfully. 
Since  in  the  worid  there  lives  nn  greater  name  I 

With  regard  to  Michael  Angelo,  no 
one  can  have  read  the  preceding  short 
and  imperfect  narrative  of  his  life,  without 
seeing  the  cruel  and  unmerited  treat- 
ment he  experienced  from  the  great ;  the 
perpetual  and  the  harassing  opposition 
he  met  from  those  who,  wilfing  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  genius,  and  to  unite 
their  names  and  fame  with  his  in  the 
hopes  of  reaching  posterity  by  this 
means,  were  yet  unwilling  to  allow 
him  the  free  use  of  his  powers,  or  to 
brook  that  independence  and  freedom 
that  would  not  allow  him  to  humble 
himself  before  their  baseness.  His  feel- 
ings may,  be  completely  collected  both  » 
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from  his  lettera'and  his  poetry ;  and  in  his 
madrigal  to  Riccio,  he  apun  expresses 
his  opinion  of  those  by  whom  it  was  his 
lot  to  be  swTomided. 

Ill  hatk  he  ehocen  hU  pftit  who  steles  to  plette 
The  wonhlesi  world,— ill  hath  he  eho«en  his  part^ 
For  of  tea  mast  he  wear  the  look  of  ease 

Whea  grief  u  at  his  heart ; 
Aod  ofteo  io  his  hoars  (tf  happier  feelivf 
With  sorrow  most  his  eouatetiance  be  haof , 
Aad  erer  his  owa  better  thooghts  coocealinf     2 
Most  he  io  stupid  graodear's  praise  be  lood. 
And  to  the  errors  m  the  ignorant  crowd 

Assent  with  Ijing  tongue. 
Thus  much  would  I  eonoeal  that  nose  should  know 
What  secret  caase  1  have  for  silent  woe ; 
And  Uught  by  manj  a  melancholj  proof 


That  those  whom  Fortune  fiiToors  it  ponutas, 
I  from  the  blind  and  faithless  world  aloof. 
Nor  fear  its  envy  nor  desire  its  praise. 
Bat  choose  my  path  through  solitary  ways. 

Som-HST. 

We  have  been  indaced,  notwithstand- 
ing the  narrowness  of  our  limits,  to  give 
these  extracts  of  the  poetry  of  Michael 
Angelo,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  but  because  we  have  no  better 
Qieans  of  showing  the  constitution  of 
his  mind,  and  making  him,  in  fact,  in 
the  most  important  part  of  his  history, 
that  of  his  feelings  and  opinions,  become 
his  own  biographer. 


LETTERS  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 


To  M,  Luca  Martini. 

Most  noble  Messer  Luca,(l)~I  have 
received  from  M.  Bartolommeo  Bet- 
tini  (2)  your  letter,  enclosing  me  a  com- 
mentary (3)  upon  a  sonnet  which  was 
the  ofiPspring  of  my  pen.  The  sonnet  is 
verily  mine,  but  the  commentary  on  it  is 
the  gift  of  Heaven ;  for  of  a  truth  it  is 
an  admirable  production — not  by  the 
award  of  my  judgment,  but  by  that  of 
the  most  able  men,  and  more  especially 
of  M.  Donato  Giannotti  (4),  who  seems 
as  if  he  could  never  read  it  enough,  and 
begs  to  be  specially  commended  to  you. 
As  regards  the  sonnet,  I  know  what  it 
is :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  I  must  feel  a  little  vam  glory 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
given  rise  to  so  beautiful  and  erudite  a 
comment ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  author 
of  the  same  pronounces  me,  by  his  fine 
words  and  praises,  to  be  what  I  know  I 
am  not.  Let  me  beg  of  you  that  you 
will  speak  for  me  in  return,  and  in  lan- 
guage such  as  is  due  to  so  much  affec- 
tion»  courtesy,  and  love.  I  do  entreat 
you  to  this  the  more  from  a  sense  of  my 
own  inferiority,  and  because  he  who  en- 
joys the  good  opinion  of  the  world  ought 
not  to  tempt  fortune,  it  being  more  wise 
in  him  to  hold  his  peace  than  to  get  a 
fall  from  on  high.  I  am  old ;  and  death 
hath  already  deprived  me  of  the  thoughts 
of  my  youth :  and  let  him  who  knows 
nothins:  of  old  age  from  experience  wait 
patiently  till  it  arrive,  for  he  can  form  no 
opinion  of  it  sooner.  Recommend  me, 
as  I  have  said,  to  Varchi,  as  one  who  is 
most  attached  to  him,  and  to  his  virtues, 
and  no  less  devoted  to  his  service  where- 
soever I  am. 

At  Rome.  M.  A.  Buonaroti. 


nothing  about  laying  the  foundations  in 
St.  Peter  at  Montorio,  both  because  the 
Pope  would  not  give  his  assent,  and 
because  1  was  aware  that  you  had  been 
informed  of  it  by  your  man.  I  will  now 
tell  you  what  followed ;  which  is,  that 
the  Pope  went  yesterday  morning  to 
Montono,  and  sent  for  me  there  (5).  I 
met  him  on  the  bridge  as  he  was  return- 
ing ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
conversation  I  had  with  him  respecting 
the  sepultures,  he  told  me  he  had  re- 
solved not  to  have  them  erected  over  that 
hill,  but  in  the  church  of  the  Florentines. 
He  asked  me  my  opinion,  and  also  with 
rezard  to  some  plans,  and  I  encouraged 
him  much  to  continue  in  that  intention ; 
thinking  that  by  this  means  the  church 
will  be  brought  to  perfection.  As  for  the 
three  letters  which  I  received  from  you, 
my  pen  is  incapable  of  making  due 
answer  to  the  fine  things  you  sajr  of  me ; 
but  if  it  would  delight  me  to  be  in  some 
part  such  as  you  describe  me,  it  would 
only  be  because  you  might  thus  have  a 
servant  worth  something.  But  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you,  who  resuscitate  the 
dead(6),  may  also  lengthen  the  life  of 
the  living,  or  for  an  infinite  number  of 
years  rescue  from  death  persons  who  are 
hardly  alive.  To  conclude ;  such  as  I 
am,  I  remain  all  yours. 
Rome,  Aug.  1,  1550. 


To  Giorgio  Vaiori, 
My  ;dear  Mr.  George,^!  wrote  you 


To  the  same. 
My  dear  friend  Greorge, — I  assure 
you  that,  if  I  could  remember  how  I 
had  arranged  the  staircase  for  the  li- 
brary, I  should  not  require  so  many  en- 
treaties. It  is  true  that  a  staircase 
comes  across  my  mind  as  it  were  in  a 
dream ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
that  which  I  originally  conceived,  be- 
cause it  seems  very  clumsy.  However, 
here  it  is.    Take  a  quantity  of  oval 
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boxes,  one  span  thick,  but  of  diffSerent 
lengths  and  widths,  and  put  the  largest 
on  the  pavement,  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  wall  of  the  door  as  ]^ou  wish 
the  staircase  to  be  steep  or  inclined ; 
then  place  another  box  upon  that, 
so  much  smaller  on  every  side  that  it 
may  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  foot 
to  mount,  and  let  the  steps  go  up  de- 
creasing in  the  same  proportion  until 
the  last  perfectly  fits  the  door.  Let  this 
oval  part  of  the  staircase  have  two  wings, 
one  on  each  side,  continuing  the  same 
steps,  but  not  oval.  Of  this,  let  the 
middle  serve  for  the  lord  from  the  middle 
of  the  staircase  upwards,  and  let  the 
turnings  of  the  wings  return  to  the  wall. 
From  the  middle  down  to  the  pavement 
they  should  go,  together  with  all  the 
staircase,  about  three  spans  from  the 
wall ;  so  that  the  basement  of  the  cir- 
cumference should  be  nowhere  occupied, 
and  every  face  remain  free.  1  fear  you 
m\l  laugh  at  what  I  am  writing,  but  I 
know  you  will  find  something  uiit  will 
do. 
Rome,  Sept.  15, 1550. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Mr.  George,— As  soon  as 
Bartolommeo  (7)  arrived  here,  I  went  to 
speak  to  the  Pope;  and  having  seen 
that  he  wished  to  have  the  foundations 
of  the  sepultures  laid  at  Montorio,  I  ^o- 
vided  a  mason  from  St.  Peter*s.  But 
the  busy-bodies  (8)  having  heard  of  it, 
would  send  another  instead;  and  I 
withdrew  immediately,  not  to  contend 
with  him  who  gives  motion  to  the  winds : 
because,  being  a  man  of  small  weight,  I 
should  not  like  to  be  blown  away  into 
the  middle  of  some  bush.  I  shall  only 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  no 
longer  think  of  the  church  of  the  Flo- 
rentines (9).  Return  soon ;  and  fare- 
well. N  othing  else  occurs  to  me  for  the 
present. 

Rome,  Oct.  13,  1550. 
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lived  well.  Do  not  wonder  at  my  not 
answering  you  immediately :  1  have  de- 
layed a  little,  that  I  might  not  appear 
like  a  merchant.  Now,  I  will  tell  you, 
that  if  I  deserved  but  the  least  part  of 
the  great  praise  you  bestow  oar*,  me  in 
your  letter,  I  should  think  tliat,  when  I 
entirely  gave  myself  to  you  in  mind  and 
body,  I  had  given  you  something,  and 
thus  paid  some  small  portion  of  the 
great  debt  I  owe  to  you.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  always  recognise  you  as  my 
creditor  for  a  sum  much  larger  than  I 
have  means  to  pay.  Being  much  ad- 
vanced in  age  (11),  I  no  longer  hope  to 
be  able  to  strike  a  balance  in  this  world ; 
but  I  do  not  despair  of  doing  so  in  the 
other.  Meanwhile,  I  beg  you  to  have 
patience,and  I  am  always  yours.  Affairs 
go  on  much  the  same ! 
Rome. 


To  the  same. 
My  dear  friend  George, — I  have  de- 
rived the  greatest  pleasure  from  your 
letter,  seeing  that  you  still  remember  the 
poor  old  man ;  and  moreover,  from  your 
naving  been  present  at  the  triumph  of 
the  birth  of  another  Buonaroti ;  for 
which  news  I  give  you  my  best  thanks 
(10);  but  I  do  not  like  such  pomp: 
for  man  should  not  laugh  when  all  the 
world  weeps ;  wherefore,  I  think  Leo- 
nardo should  not  make  those  rejoicings 
for  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  should  be 
reserved  for  the  death  of  one  who  has 


To  the  same. 
My  dear  friend  George,— I  call  God 
to  witness,  that  Pope  Paul  the  Third, 
ten  years  ago,  forced  me  to  take  the 
management  of  St  Peter  at  Rome  (1-2), 
though  1  was  very  reluctant  to  accept  it ; 
and  if  they  had  continued  working  at 
that  building,  as  at  that  time  they  did,  I 
should  now  be  so  much  advanced  in  the 
construction  of  it  that  I  should  wish  to 
return  amongst  you ;  but  from  want  of 
money  it  has  been  greatly  delayed,  and 
is  still  delayed,  when  it  has  just  reached 
the  most  laborious  and  difficult  parts ; 
so  that,  if  I  abandoned  it  now,  I  should 
only  lose,  with  the  greatest  shame  and 
sin,  the  fruit  of  the  hardships  I  have 
endured  these  ten  years  for  the  love  of 
God  (13).  I  write  you  this  as  an  answer 
to  yours,  and  also  because  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Duke,  which 
makes  me  wonder  how  his  grace  has 
deigned  to  write  with  so  much  kindness. 
I  thank  God  and  his  excellence  for  it  as 
much  as  1  can.  I  wander  from  the 
question ;  having  lost  both  my  memory 
and  head,  and  because  writing  gives  me 
great  trouble,  not  being  my  art.  The 
object  of  this,  however,  is  to  make  you 
understand  what  would  ensue  if  I  aban- 
doned the  abovementioned  building  and 
departed  [from  Rome :  I  should  please 
several  thieves,  cause  its  ruin,  and  per- 
haps lose  my  own  reputation  for  ever. 

To  the  same. 
My  dear  George, — I  cannot  write 
with  facility  (14),  but  notwithstanding  I 
will  say!  something  in  answer  to  your 
letter.  You  know  Urbino(15)  is  dead. 
This  was  a  very  great  favour  that  God 
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was  pkased  to  bestow  on  me,  but  it 
caused  me  also  a  serious  loss,  and  im- 
mense i^rief.  The  favour  was^  that  whilst 
he  was  in  life,  he  kept  me  alive ;  in  dying, 
he  taught  me  how  to  die,  not  only  without 
being  sorry  for  it,  but  to  wish  for  death. 
I  kept  him  twenty-six  years  with  me, 
and  I  have  found  him  very  predous  to 
me  and  faithful ;  and  now  that  I  had 
made  him  rich,  and  that  I  expected  him 
to  be  the  support  and  comfort  of  my  oM 
age,  he  has  D«en  taken  from  me,  and  no 
other  hope  remains  but  that  of  seeing 
him  again  in  paradise ;  and  Grod  gave 
me  an  indication  of  this  bv  the  happy 
death  of  my  companion,  who  r^;rettea 
much  more  than  dying  the  leavmg  me 
in  this  treacherous  worid  amidst  so 
many  troubles.  My  greater  part  h 
gone  with  him,  and  nothing  remains  to 
me  but  an  unbounded  wretchedness.  I 
recommend  myself  to  you. 

To  the  tame. 

My  dear  friend  George,— I  have  re- 
ceived the  little  book  of  M.  Cosimo, 
which  you  sent  me,  and  I  enclose  you  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  him.  I  beg  you  to 
forward  it,  together  with  my  compli- 
ments. I  have  lately  undergone  great 
fatigue  and  expense,  and  also  had  great 
pleasure,  in  the  mountains  of  Spoleti 
(16),  visiting  those  hermits ;  so  tnat  I 
returned  to  Rome  less  than  half  myself: 
because  it  is  really  impossible  to  find 
peace  except  in  the  woods.  I  have  no- 
thing else  to  say.  I  am  ^lad  you  are 
well,  sound  in  health,  and  nappy,  and  I 
commend  myself  to  you. 

Sept.  18, 1556. 

To  the  same. 
May  it  please  God,  Vasari,  that, 
though  with  great  trouble,  I  mav  keep 
myself  in  life  a  few  years  more.  I  know 
you  will  say  I  am  old  and  silly  when  I 
presume  to  make  sonnets;  but  I  am  be- 
come a  child  again,  just  as  many  people 
say,  and  thus  you  see  I  am  but  playing  mv 
part.  I  see  from  your  letter  how  much 
you  love  me;  and  I  assure  you  I  should 
like  to  lay  my  bones  by  the  side  of  those 
of  my  father,  as  you  wish  me  to  do ;  but 
in  leaving  this  place  at  present,  I'should 
be  the  cause  of  a  great  ruin  to  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter,  which  would  be  a  great 
shame  and  a  great  sin ;  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  carried  in  a  manner  that  it  may  no 
lone:er  be  altered,  I  hope  to  do  as  you 
write  me ;  if  it  is  not  already  a  sin  to 
disappoint  a  number  of  greedy  cormo* 
I'ants,  who  anxiously  wish  jfor  my  depar- 


To  Mester  Benedetto  VarekL 
To  show  you  in  some  manner  tliat  I 
have  received  your  little  book,  I  will 
send  you  something  in  answer  to  your 
question,  though  it  may  tend  to  show  my 
ignorance  (1 7).  I  say  then  that  painting 
seems  more  esteemed  when  it  most  ap- 
proaches relief,  and  that  relief  is  thougnt 
worse  in  proportion   as  it  most  ap- 
ptoachet  painting.    On  this  account  I 
used  to  tnink  that  sculpture  was  the 
source  of  light  to  painting,  and  that 
thehr  difference  from  each  other  was  like 
that  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.    Now, 
after  having  read  in  your  little  book  that 
part  where  ]rou  say  that,  philosophically 
speaking,  things  which  have  a  common 
end  are  the  same,  I  have  changed  my 
opmion,  and  I  say,  that  if  superior  judg- 
ment and  difficulty,  impediment  and  la- 
bour, do  not  constitute  superior  worth, 
painting  and  sculpture  are  the  same 
thing;  and,  in  order  that  they  should  be 
thot^ht  such,  every  painter  should  con- 
sider sculpture  as  not  less  than  painting, 
and  the  sculptor  esteem  painting  equally 
with  sculpture. — I  mean  by  sculpture, 
that  which  consists  in  cutting  off:  for 
that  which  consists  in  adding,  is  like 
painting.     I  shall  only  add,  that  as 
sculpture  and  painting  proceed  from 
the  same  intelligence,  it  would  be  better 
to;  cause  them  to  make  peace   toge- 
ther, and  to  give  up  so  many  disputes ; 
for  people  lose  more  time  in  them  thai^ 
in  making  figures.    He  who  wrote  that 
painting  was  more  noble  than  sculpture 
would  have  been  surpassed  by  my  own 
servant,  if  she  had  equally  known  the 
other  things  which  he  wrote.    There  i9 
an  infinite  number  of  things  to  say 
about  that  science,  which  never  were 
said  before ;  but,  as  I  have  sud,  this 
would  take  too  much  time,  and  I  have 
very  little  of  it  to  waste,  being  not  only 
an  old  man,  but  almost  in  the  number 
of  the  dead.    I  therefore  beg  you  to  ex- 
cuse me,  and  I  recommend  myself  to 
you,rand  I  thank  you  as  much  as  I  can  or 
know  how,  for  thte  excessive  honour  you 
do  me,  of  which  I  am  quite  unworthy. 
Rome. 


To  Messer  Bartolommeo*. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Bramante  wai 
(18)  as  excellent  in  architect Ui'C  as  any 
other  man  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
He  laid  the  first  stone  of  St.  Peter;  not 
full  of  confusion,  but  dear,  plain,  lumi- 
nous, and  insulated  all  around,  so  that  it 
was  of  no  prejudice  to  the  rest  of  ih^ 

*  Most  probftbly  Afflmaaftti,  tho  urcbiUct.^ 
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place,  and   was  held  as  a  beautiful 
thing,  as  it  is  still  manifest :  so  much  so, 
that  whoever  has  departed   fipom  the 
said  order  of  Btamante,  as  Sangallo 
did,  has  departed  from  perfection ;  and 
if  any  man  will  but  observe  his  model 
with  unprejudiced  eye,  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  will  be  very  easily  seen.    By 
means  of  the  circle  which  he  makes 
outside,  he  takes  all  the  light  from  the 
plan  of  Bramante;  and,  besides  that, 
he  has  no  light  to  fhe  numerous  hiding- 
places  which  he  makes  below  and  above 
the  choirs  in  his  own  plan,  which  offers 
great  accommodation  to  many  offenders 
—such  as  the  hiding  of  banditti,  false 
coiners,  &c. ;  so  that  in  the  evening, 
when  the  church  is  shut,  twenty-five 
pei^ons  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
find  out  one.    There  would  also  be  this 
inconvenience,  namely, that  by  surround- 
ingf  the  above  mentioned  work  of  Bra- 
mante  with  the  outside  addition  of  the 
model,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pull 
down  the  Cappella  di  Paolo,  the  rooms 
of  Piombo,  the  Ruota,  and  many  others ; 
nor  do  1  think  that  the  Sistme  cha- 
pel would  remain  entire.    About  the 
part  of  the    outside    circle  that  ha^ 
been  made,  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  it  is  not 
true;  for  it  might  be  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sixteen  thousand ;  and  if  it 
were  pulled  down,  the  loss  would  be  tri- 
fling, as  the  stones  and  the  foundations 
could  not  be  better  adapted,  and  the 
building  would  be  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  more,  and  would  last 
three  hundred  years  longer.   This  is  my 
opinion,  and  quite  an  unbiassed  one: 
for  if  it  were  adopted,  I  should  lose  a 
great  deal  by  it ;  and  if  you  can  make 
the  Pope  understand  this,  you  will  do 
me  a  great  pleasure ;  for  1  am  not  at 
all  tranquil.    Yours,  Sec. 

To  Cosimo,  the  first  Duke  qf  Florence. 

Most  illustrious  Lord  Duke,— The 
Florentines  have  several  times  expressed 
a  very  great  wish  to  build  here  in  Rome  a 
beautiful  church  of  St.  John(  19).  Now 
in  the  time  of  your  most  illustrious  lord- 
ship, hoping  to  obtain  more  accom- 
modation, they  have  resolved  to  build 
it,  and  have  appointed  a  committee, 
composed  of  five  individuals,  who  have 
made  me  repeated  requests  and  en- 
treaties to  let  them  have  a  design.  As 
I  well  knew  that  Pope  Leo  had  begun 
building  the  church  above  mentioned, 


I  answered  them  that  I  would  not  en« 
frage  in  it  without  the  permission  of  the 
Duke  of  Florence.  It  since  happened 
that  I  received  a  very  kind  letter  from 
your  lordship,  which  I  consider  as  an 
absolute  order  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  that  building,  which  will 
give  your  lordship  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. I  have  already  made  several 
plans  of  it,  and  the  above  mentioned 
deputies  have  given  the  preference  to 
one  which  will  be  sent  to  your  lordship, 
and  only  be  executed  in  as  far  as 
may  please  yon.  I  much  regret  that  I 
am  old  (20),  and  in  such  discrepancy 
with  life,  that  1  can  promise  veiy  little 
concerning  this  building.  1  will  do  with 
all  my  heart  as  much  as  I  can  for  your 
lordship,  and  I  recommend  myself  to 
Jrou,  &C. 
Home. 


My  Lord  Marquis,  ~  It  appears  that, 
being  in  Rome,  tnere  was  no  necessity 
for  leaving  the  crucifix  to  M.  Tomao, 
and  make  him  the  intermediary  be- 
tween your  lordship  and  me  your  ser- 
vant, in  order  that  I  may  lend  you  my 
services,  and  principally  as  I  have  al- 
ways desired  to  do  more  for  you  than  for 
any  other  man  that  I  ever  knew.  But 
the  great  occupation  in  which  I  have 
been,  and  still  am  engaged,  has  prevented 
me  from  letting  your  lordship  know  this. 
And  as  I  know  that  you  know  that  love 
will  have  no  master,  and  that  those 
who  love  do  not  sleep,  so  there  was  still 
less  need  of  such  means.  And  though  it 
might  appear  that  I  had  forgotten  my 
duty,  I  was  doing  what  I  said  I  was  not, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  you  some- 
thing unexpected.    My  plan  has  failed. 

**  Mai  fa  chl  tanta  f^  si  tosto  oblia.** 

Wrong  does  he  who  so  much  fidelity  so 
soon  forgets. 


To  Comelia(2\). 

I  had  some  apprehension  that  you 
were  offended;  but  I  could  not  find 
out  the  reason.  Now  I  think  I  perceive 
it,  from  your  last  letter.  When  you 
sent  me  the  cheeses,  you  wrote  me  that 
you  intended  to  send  me  many  other 
things,  but  that  the  handkerchiefs  were 
not  yet  finished ;  and  in  order  that  you 
should  not  go  to  any  other  expense  for 
me,  I  wrote  you  not  to  send  roe  any- 
thing else,  but  to  ask  me  for  something, 
as  I  would  have  complied  with  your  re- 
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quest  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  for  you 
know,  or  rather  are  {^rsuaded  of  the 
great  affection  1  still  feel  for  Urbino  and 
what  belongs  to  him,  though  he  is  dead. 
About  my  coming  to  see  the  children, 
or  your  sending  Michael  An^lo  here, 
I  must  tell  you  in  what  situation  I  am. 
Your  sending  Michael  Angelo  here 
would  not  do,  because  I  am  without 
women  and  without  housekeeping,  and 
the  child  is  still  too  tender,  and  some- 
thing might  happen  which  would  grieve 
ine  much.  Besides  this,  the  Duke  of 
Florence  is  so  kind  as  to  press  me  ex* 
ceedingly  to  return  to  Florence ;  making 
me  some  very  generous  offers.  I  have 
asked  him  time  to  settle  my  affairs  here, 
and  to  bring  the  building  of  St.  Peter 
to  a  good  conclusion  ;  so  that  I  think  I 
shall  remain  here  all  this  summer,  and 
that,  after  having  arranged  my  affairs 
and  yours  about  the  mountain  of  the 
faith,  I  shall  go  to  Florence  for  good,  next 
winter ;  for  I  am  now  old,  and  I  shall 
have  no  longer  time  to  return  to  Rome. 
I  will  pass  by  you;  and  if  you  will  give 
me  Michael  Angelo,  1  will  keep  him  in 
Florence  with  more  affection  than  I 
have  for  the  children  of  my  nephew  Leo- 
nard ;  teaching  him  what  I  know,  and 
what  his  father  wished  him  to  know. 


Yesterday,  the  27th  of  March,  I  had 
your  last  letter. 
Rome.  M.  A.  Buona&oti. 

2b  Pietro  Aretino, 
Magnificent  M.  Peter,  my  master  and 
brother, — Your  letter  caused  me  plea- 
sure and  ]^ain  at  the  same  time.  It  gave 
me  great  jo^.  because  it  came  from  you 
who,  in  pomt  of  merit,  stand  alone  in 
the  world ;  and  it  gave  me  great  regret, 
because,  having  executed  a  great  part 
of  the  ^subject,  I  cannot  make  use  of 
your  imagination,  which  is  so  powerful, 
that  if  the  day  of  judgment  had  taken 
place,  and  you  had  been  present  at  it, 
your  words  could  not  describe  it  better. 
Coming,  then,  to  answer  that  part  of 
your  letter  where  you  offer  to  write 
something  about  me,  I  be^to  say  that  I 
shall  not  only  be  glad  of  it,  but  that  I 
supplicate  you  to  do  so,  since  kings  and 
emperors  receive  as  the  greatest  favour 
that  of  bein^  mentioned  by  your  pen. 
Meanwhile,  if  I  have  anything  in  m^ 
power  which  may  please  you,  I  offer  it 
to  you  with  all  my  heart.  And  lastly, 
do  not,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  picture 
which  I  am  now  making,  break  your 
determination  of  not  coming  to  Rome ; 
f 01  it  would  really  be  too  much. 


LETTERS  OF  PIETRO  ARETINO. 


To  the  Divine  Michael  Angelo, 
In  the  same  manner  that  not  being 
mindful  of  God  is  a  spot  on  one's  repu- 
tation, and  a  sin  of  the  soul,  so  not 
reverencing  you,  venerable  man,  who 
are  a  butt  of  wonders  in  which  the  pro- 
pitious stars  strove  to  dart  all  the  arrows 
of  their  favours,  would  blemish  the 
worth,  and  dishonour  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  any  worth  or  judgment 
at  all.  Hence  it  is  the  idea  of  a  new  na- 
ture dwells  covertly  in  your  hands,  by 
which  the  difficulty  of  extreme  lines  (a 
very  great  science  in  the  subtleties  of 
painting)  is  so  easy  for  you,  who  enclose 
m  the  extremities  of  bodies  the  limits  of 
art ;  a  thing  which  art  itself  avows  to 
be  impossible  to  carry  to  perfection; 
for  extremities,  as  you  well  know,  should 
enclose  themselves,  and  then  end  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  by  showing  that 
which  they  do  not  show,  they  should 
promise  things,  which  the  figures  of  the 
chapel  do  promise  to  those  who  know 
how  to  judge  and  admire  them.  Now 
I,  who,  with  praise  and  with  infamy, 


have  dispatched  the  greatest  portion  of 
others*  merits  and  demerits,  not  to  turn 
the  little  I  am  into  nothing,  I  salute 
you.  I  should  not  certainly  dare  to  do 
so,  if  my  name,  by  its  being  welcome  to 
the  ears  of  princes,  had  not  lost  a  great 
deal  of  its  unwnrthiness ;  and  it  is  quite 
right  that  I  should  regard  you  with  such 
reverence,  for  the  world  has  many  kings, 
but  only  one  Michael  Angelo.  It  is 
a  great  wonder  that  nature  cannot  hide 
anything  so  deeply  that  it  be  not  found 
by  your  ingenuity,  or  impress  in  her 
works  that  majesty  which  characterizes 
the  immense  power  of  your  style  and  of 
your  chisel ;  on  account  of  which,  those 
who  see  you  do  not  care  for  not  having 
seen  Phidias,  Apelles,  and  Vitruvius, 
whose  spirits  were  the  shadow  of  your 
own-  But  I  think  it  was  very  lucky 
for  Parrhasius,  and  other  ancient  paint- 
ers, that  time  has  not  allowed  their  pro- 
ductions to  live  until  the  present  day  ; 
whence  we  still  give  credit  to  the  doubt- 
ful assertions  of  old  panegyrists,  and 
hesitate  to  grant  you  that  palm  which 
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they  themselves  would  give  you,  by 
calling  you  a  unique  sculptor,  a  unique 
painter,  and  a  unique  architect,  if  they 
were  placed  on  the  judicial  seat  on  which 
we  are.  But  since  it  is  so,  why  are  you 
not  contented  with  the  glory  you  have 
acquired?  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  having  sur- 
passed all  others  by  your  former  pro- 
ductions :  but  I  hear  that,  with  the  End 
of  the  Universe,  which  you  are  now 
paintins:,  you  intend  to  suri)a8s  the 
Beginning  of  the  World,  which  you 
formerly  painted,  in  order  that,  by  sur- 
passing your  former  performances,  you 
may  obtain  a  triumph  over  yourself. 
Who  would  not  tremble  at  undertaking 
a  subject  so  terrible?  I  see,  in  the 
middle  of  the  multitude.  Antichrist,  with 
an  appearance  only  imagined  by  your- 
self: I  see  terror  in  the  foce  of  the  liv- 
ing:  I  see  the  signs  that  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  give  of  being  about 
to  be  extinguished :  I  see  fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water,  as  it  were,  exhaling  their  spi- 
rits :  I  see  apart  Nature  astounded,  and 
barren,  crouching  in  her  decrepitude: 
I  see  Time,  lean  and  lingering,  which, 
having  arrived  at  its  end,  sits  upon  a 
dead  trunk;  and  whilst  I  hear  the 
trumpets  of  the  angels  shaking  the 
hearts  of  every  bosom,  I  see  life  and 
death  oppressed  by  a  frightful  confu- 
sion; because  the  former  strives  to 
raise  up  the  dead,  and  the  latter  to 
batter  down  the  living:  I  see  Hope 
and  Despair  guiding  the  trooi)s  of  the 
good,  and  the  crowds  of  the  wicked :  I 
see  the  spectacle  of  the  clouds,  coloured 
with  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  pure 
flames  of  heaven,  upon  which  Christ, 
surrounded  with  splendours  and  terrors, 
sits  in  the  middle  of  his  hosts:  I  see 
his  face  glittering  with  a  serene  and  ter- 
rible light,  which  fills  the  good  with  jov, 
and  the  wicked  with  fear.  Meanwhile 
I  see  the  minister  of  the  abyss,  with. 
^orf  of  the  martyrs,  deriding,  with 
horrible  aspect,  Csesar  and  Alexan- 
der, it  being  much  more  difficult  to 
conquer  oneself  than  the  world :  I  see 
Fame,  with  her  crowns  and  her  pahns 
under  her  feet,  thrown  on  the  ground, 
under  the  wheels  of  her  cart.  Finally, 
I  see  the  great  sentence  coming  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  God:  I  see  it 
in  the  form  of  two  arrows,  one  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  other  of  damnation ;  and 
whilst  I  see  them  flying  downwards,  I 
hear  its  fury  striking  against  the  ma- 
chine of  the  elements,  and  destroying 
and  solving  it  with  tremendous  thun- 


ders :  I  see  the  lights  of  paradise  and 
the  furnaces  of  the  abyss,  dividing  the 
darkness  fallen  on  the  surface  of  the 
air ;  so  that  the  thought  which  repre- 
sents to  me  the  image  of  the  new  day, 
asks  me,  if  we  tremble  and  fear  in  con- 
templating the  work  of  Buonaroti,  how 
shall  we  tremble  and  fear  when  we  see 
ourselves  jud8:ed  by  Him  who  is  to 
judge  us  ?  But  do  you  think  that  my 
resolution  of  never  seeing  Rome  again 
will  not  be  broken  by  the  wish  of  seeing 
your  picture  ?  I  prefer  giving  the  lie 
to  my  deliberation,  rather  than  doing 
wrong  to  your  merits ;  and  I  beg  you  to 
accept  kindly  my  wish  of  celebrating 
them. 
Venice,  Sept.  15th,  1537. 

To  the  Great  Michael  Angela  Buo- 
naroti. 

As  I  have  no  emerald  vase  like  that 
in  which  Alexander  the  Great  kept  the 
works  of  Homer,  when  Messer  Jacopo 
Nardi,  a  venerable  man,  both  from  age 
and  fi'om  wisdom,  delivered  me  your 
most  precious  letter,  I  sighed  that  your 
merit  is  so  ^at,  and  my  power  so  little : 
so  that,  havmg  no  nobler  place,  as  soon 
as  I  had  reverently  read  it,  I  placed  it  with 
ceremony  in  the  sacred  diploma,  which 
I  preserve  in  memory  of  the  high  good- 
ness of  the  Emperor  Charles  v.,  in  one 
of  the  golden  cups  which  the  courteous 
and  immortal  Antonio  da  Leyva  once 
gave  me.  But  as  it  is  a  pity  that  you 
spent  such  a  precious  time  in  answering 
me,  I  say  that  you  had  already  done  me 
too  much  favour  in  accepting  my  letter, 
whkih  I  wrote,  not  to  give  you  advice 
in  your  picture  of  the  Judgment,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  which 
is  not  inferior  to  your  works,  but  only 
to  encourage  you  to  undertake  it  You 
are  certain^  a  divine  person ;  and  thus 
those  who  speak  of  you  should  make 
use  of  superhuman  expressions ;  for,  in 
using  connmon  words,  they  would  either 
show  their  ignorance,  or  not  say  the 
truth.  I  receive  as  a  particular  favour 
the  permission  you  give  me  to  write  a 
part  of  what  you  know,  as  I  can ;  and, 
in  order  that  you  may  see  the  beginning, 
I  send  you  the  volume,  in  which  I  have 
in  several  instances  made  use  of  your 
name,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour 
to  myself  with  its  glorv.  But  should 
not  my  devotedness  obtain  from  the 
prince  of  sculpture  and  painting  a  piece 
of  those  cartoons  which  you  even  give  to 
the  fire,  that,  whilst  I  live,  1  may  enjoy 
it,  and,  when  I  die,  I  may  carry  it  with 
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myself  into  the  tomb  ?  I  know  that  the 
excellence  of  the  friend  whom  I  entreat 
will  not  disdain  the  boldness  of  my  en- 
treaty, both  because  he  is  of  gentle 
blood,  and  because  he  will  not  give  the 
lie  to  the  proffers  which  he  made  me  of 
himself,  and  of  everything  that  belongs 
to  him. 
Venice,  20th  Jan.,  1538. 


To  Michael  Angela  Bttonaroti, 
If  the  emperor  was  not  as  great  in 
jflory  as  in  power,  1  should  prefer  the 
joy  that  filled  my  heart  when  Cellini 
wrote  me  that  my  compliments  had  been 
agreeable  to  you,  to  the  stupendous 
honours  which  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  do  me  ;  but  as  he  is  a  great  captain 
as  well  as  a  great  emperor,  I  shall  say 
that,  on  hearing  that,  I  was  as  muen 
gratified  as  when  his  clemency  allowed 
me,  the  least  man  in  the  world,  to  ride 
at  his  right  side.  But  if,  by  agreement 
of  the  public  voice,  you  are  reverenced 
even  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
miracles  of  your  divine  intelleci»  why 
should  not  one  believe  that  vou  are  re* 
verenced  by  me,  who  am  almost  able 
to  understand  the  excellenoe  of  your 
genius,  and  whose  eyes,  without  seeing 
your  tremendous  and  venerable  Day  of 
Judgment,  were  filled  with  tears  of  affec- 
tion ?  Think,  now,  how  much  I  should 
have  wept  in  seeing  the  production  of 
your  sacred  hand.  If  I  were  so  fortunate, 
I  would  thank  God  for  having  kindly  dis- 
posed that  I  should  be  born  in  your 
time,  which  I  rejHite  as  glorious  as 
being  born  in  the  time  of  the  Bmperor 
Charles.  But  why>  Sir,  do  you  not  re- 
ward my  extreme  devotedness  to  vour 
heavenly  qualities,  with  a  relio  of  those 
papers  tor  which  you  care  the  least  ?  I 
assure  you  1  would  more  appreciate  two 
charcoal  lines  upon  a  piece  of  paper» 
than  any  cups  or  chains  that  this  or 
that  other  prince  ever  presented  m«i 
Though  my  own  unworthiness  should 
Drevent  your  complying  with  my  wish, 
1  am  almost  satisned  with  the  promises 
of  hope.  I  enjoy  them  whilst  I  hope 
to  obtain  them ;  and  in  hoping  them,  I 
contemplate  them ;  and  in  eontemplat*- 
ing  them,  I  congratulate  myself  on  the 
fortune  I  have  in  being  eontented  with 
the  hoped  thing,  which  must  one  day 
be  converted  from  a  dream  into  aetual 
vision*  You  are  my  idoL 
Yenicei  April,  1544. 


Divine  Michael  Angelo, 

Your  kindness    in  sending  me 
your  eompliments  in  your  letter  to  Cel- 
lini had  the  same  happy  effect  upon 
the  congregation  of  my  spirits  that  the 
sweetness  of  forthcoming  spring  has  on 
the  troops  of  birds,  when,  by  a  certain 
silent  modulation  of  pleasure  between 
themselves,  they  are  led  to  open  their 
throats  to  harmony.    I  am,  therefore, 
compelled  to  seize  the  pen,  and  to  write 
to  you  in  the  l)est  manner  I  can ;  for, 
as  I  ought,  I  cannot :  and  in  writing, 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  surprised 
at  your  not  having  fulfilled  your  pro- 
mise by  the  present  of  some  drawings ; 
for  people  ^no  do  not  obtain  what  they 
wish,  should  attribute  the  cause  of  their 
disappointment  to  their  wishing  what 
they  ought  not  to  wish.    The  eagerness 
of  our  desires  sometimes  leads  us  to 
wish  for  things  which  do  not  suit  our 
condition ;  so  that  the  power,  which  if 
placed  in  others'  will,  often  causes  our 
disappointment,  as  just  happens  to  me, 
on  account  of  seeking  for  figures,  which 
the  halls  of  kings  are  hardly  worthy  to 
possess.      I,   however,  deserve  to  b% 
punished  with  the  enjoyment  of  them ; 
for  it  is  not  permitted  that  you,  the  pos* 
sessor  of  the  infinite  gifts  ol  which  nea* 
yen  has  been  kind  to  you,  should  be  bo 
ayaricious  of  them,  seeing  the  devotion 
that  the  people  of  this  world  show  for 
them.    But  if  there  are  persons  who 
have  some  title  to  have  a  share  In  them, 
I  am  certainly  of  the  number ;  for  na- 
ture infuses  so  much  power  in  my  writ- 
ings, that  she  promises  to  carry  their 
merits  to  all  places  and  to  all  times  - 
therefore  you  should  at  last  satisfy  my 
expectation  with  the  reward  that  I  have 
been  so  long  wishing;   not  because  I 
believe  myself  such,  as  pride  has  just 
incited  me  to  boast  myself,  but  because 
I  long  too  much  to  pourtray  some  of  the 
wonders  continually  produced  b^  the  divi^ 
nity  which  presides  over  your  mtellect. 
Venice,  April,  1545. 

Messer  Michael  Angelo, 

Mr.  Antonio  Anselmi,  a  frue 
tongue  of  your  praise,  and  soul  of  my 
affection,  besides  presenting  you  the  re- 
gards of  myself,  who  adore  you,  will 
excuse  neither  more  nor  less  the  impor- 
tunity with  which  1  pursue  you,  from 
my  extreme  wish  of  obtajning  some  of 
those  drawings  of  which  you  are  so 
prodigal  to  tlie  fire,  and  so  ftvahoioui 
tome, 
Venice,  Aprils  }54^, 
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NOTES. 


Letter  to  Luea  Martini. 
(1.)— Luca  Martini  was  a  member 
of  the  Florentine  Academy,  a  very  lively 
burlesque  poet,  and  a  great  fnend  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

(2.)— Bottari  says  that  the  Bartolom- 
meo  Bettini  here  mentioned  is  the  same 
who  wrote  the  memoirs  upon  which 
Varchi  compiled  his  history, 

(3.)— The  commentary  was  written  by 
Varchi. 

(4.)— Domenico  Giannotfi  was  a  very 
wise  and  intelligent  Florentine,  elected 
secretary  of  the  Died  di  Libertd,  in 
competition  with  the  great  Machiavelli, 
at  the  time  when  Florence  was  under 
her  popular  grovernment.  It  was  at  his 
request  that  Michael  Angelo  made,  for 
Cardinal  Ridolfi,  that  head  of  Brutus 
mentioned  by  Vasari. 

Letter  to  Vaeari, 
(6.)— Julius  III,  wished  to  build  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Montorio,  a 
marble  chapel  with  two  sepultures,  one 
for  Cardinal  Antonio  de*  Monti,  his 
unde,  the  other  for  Messer  Fabiano,  his 
grandfather ;  and  having  ordered  Vasari 
to  make  the  plans  of  it,  he  afterwards 
requested  Michael  Angelo  to  fix  its 
cost.  When  this  was  done,  Vasari 
begged  the  Pope  to  induce  Michael  An- 
gelo to  take  the  superintendence  of  the 
works,  and  Michael  Angelo  willingly 
condescended  to  do  so,  from  his  great 
affection  to  Vasari ;  who  soon  afterwards 
left  him  also  the  care  of  laying  the  foun- 
dations, having  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Florence.  Whilst  Michael  Angelo  was 
preparing  the  foundations  at  Montorio, 
the  Pope  changed  his  mind,  which  hap- 
pened by  the  interposition  of  Messer 
iBindo  Altoiti,  who  advised  his  holiness 
to  have  the  sepultures  and  the  chapel  in 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  in  the  hope 
that  by  these  means  that  church  would 
at  last  be  brought  to  perfeetion.  As 
Vasari  says  that  Altoiti  had  informed 
him  that  he  would  have  done  so,  and 
asserts  besides  that  Michael  Angelo  had 
also  been  informed  of  it,  one  can  hardly 
understand  what  he  means  by  saying 
that  the  Pope  toould  hear  nothing  about 
it.  It  would  appear  that  Buonaroti 
had  tried  to  keep  the  Pope  in  the  same 
resolution,  whilst  Vasari  also  says,  that 
Michael  Angelo  had  promised  to  sup- 
port the  project  of  Messer  Bindo,  as  b^ 


actually  writes  he  did,  and  lor  reasons 
which  it  was  useless  to  write  about*  since, 
if  they  had  settled  the  matter  together, 
Vasari  must  have  known  them.  It  is 
most  likely  that  Michael  Angelo  was 
not  informed  of  anything,  and  that 
Altoiti  conceived  his  plan  of  inducing 
the  Pope  to  build  the  chapel  in  San 
Giovanni  of  the  Florentines  whilst  Vasari 
was  abssnt  from  Rome. 

(6.)— He  calls  Vasari  reeueeitator  of 
the  dead,  because  he  had  just  published 
his  Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
made  by  Torrentino  in  1650. 

(7.)— Bartolommeo,  see  note  2. 

(8.)>-M.  Angelo  calls  Tante  c^jf^so 
many  things  (meaning  a  busy^-body)-*- 
Messer  Pietro  Altoiti,  Bishop  of  Forli ; 
and  he  $^ves  him  that  sneering  title,  be- 
cause he  was  eager  to  have  his  hands  in 
every  thing. 

Second  Letter  to  Vasari. 

(9.)— Whilst  the  Florentines  were  en#- 
deavouring  to  collect  money  to  finish  the 
church,  some  difficulties  arose  which 
prevented  Altoiti's  project  from  being 
executed. 

After  Vasari,  together  with  Bartolom- 
meo  Ammanati,  a  Florentine  sculptor 
and  architect,  had  procured  from  Car- 
rara a  large  quantity  of  marble  for  the 
construction  of  the  chapel  at  Montorio, 
Bartolommeo  went  to  Rome  to  work  at 
tbem.  Buonaroti  had  proposed  him 
instead  of  Raffaello,  the  sculptor  from 
Montelupo  in  Tuscany,  whom  he  would 
not  allow  Vasari  to  employ,  on  account 
of  his  unbecoming  behaviour  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  statues  for  the  sculptures 
of  Julius  II. 

Third  Letter  to  Vasari. 
(10.) — Michael  Angelo  sent  this  letter 
in  answer  to  Vasari,  who  had  informed 
him  that  his  nephew,  Leonard,  had  just 
had  a  son,  whom  an  honourable  train  of 
noble  ladies  had  accompanied  to  baptism. 
Leonard  announced  to  him  also  the  same 
news,  and  Michael  Angelo  wrote  him 
another  letter,  of  which  the  original  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  manuscripts : — 
"  J^onard,"  bays  he,  **  I  learn  by  your 
letter  that  Cassandra  has  made  you  a 
present  of  a  beautiful  son,  whom  you 
intend  fo  call  Buonaroto.  This,  as 
well  as  Cassandra's  quick  recovei}',  gav« 
F  2 
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me  the  irrefttest  pleasure.  God  be 
thanked  for  it !  and  may  he  be  pleased 
to  make  him  good,  that  he  may  do 
honour  to  our  house,  and  sustain  it. 
Thank  Cassandra,  and  remember  me  to 
her.  The  only  thingr  that  remains  to  do, 
is  that  about  which  I  wrote  you  some 
months  a^o, — if  you  should  meet  with  a 
respectable  and  well-situated  house  for 
sale,  to  let  me  know ;  and  thus  I  write 
you  again,  that  if  such  a  house  should 
present  itself,  you  must  not  fiail  to  inform 
me.  If  you  do  not  think  it  unseasonable, 
you  might  look  for  it  now. — From 
Rome." 

(11.)— Michael  Angelo  did  not  call 
himself  old  without  reason :  he  was  at 
that  time  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Fi/U^  Letter  to  Vasari. 

(12.)— Condivi  says  that  Michael  An- 
gelo exercised  the  profession  of  architect 
with  reluctance  ;  and  that  when  Antonio 
da  San  Gallo,  the  architect  of  St.  Peter, 
died.  Pope  Paul  Hi.,  seeing  that,  in 
spite  of  all  his  entreaties,  Michael  Angelo 
declined  to  undertake  the  work,  alleging 
that  architecture  was  not  his  art,  at  last 
took  the  resolution  to  command  him ; 
giving  him,  however,  very  ample  powers, 
which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Julius  III. 

(13.)— If  Michael  Angelo  worked  for 
the  love  of  God,  or  gratis,  it  was  his  own 
fault,  and  not  because  the  Pope  had  re- 
fused to  remunerate  him.  Condivi  says 
that  Michael  Aneelo  never  would  ac- 
cept anything  for  his  services,  and  had 
required  it  to  be  so  specified  in  the 
agreement.  The  Pope,  notwithstanding:, 
sent  him  once  a  hundred  crowns  of  gold 
by  Messer  Pier  Giovanni,  the  Bishop  of 
Forli,  then  the  chamberlain  of  his  holi- 
ness, as  his  salary  for  a  month,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fabric ;  but  Michael  Angelo 
refused  them,  saying  that  he.  had  made 
a  different  agreement,  and  he  sent  them 
back.  The  Pope  was  angry ;  but  Mi- 
chael Angelo  was  not  to  be  moved  firom 
his  resolution. 

The  words  with  which  that  great 
Pope  expressed  himself,  when  he  granted 
Michael  Angelo  the  ferry  of  Piacenza, 
(which  Vasari  wrongly  calls  Parma,)  are 
the  following : — "  The  happy  memory 
of  Clement  VIT.,  our  immediate  prede- 
cessor, first,  and  then  ourselves,  being 
desirous  to  remunerate  and  satisfy  you 
for  the  picture  to  be  made  on  the  wall 
of  the  altar  of  our  chapel,  representing 
*he  histoiy  of  the  Last  Judgment;  con- 


sidering your  labour  and^yoor  merits, 
with  which  you  amply  adorn  our  age, 
we  promised,  and  still  promise  you  by 
the  present  brief,  the  yearly  income  of 
1200  golden  crowns  during  your  life; 
and  in  order  that  you  may  continue  and 
bring  to  an  end  the  said  work  which 
you  began  with  our  apostolical  autho*- 
rity,  by  virtue  of  the  present  brief  we 
grant  you,  during  your  life,  the  ferry  on 
the  Po,  near  Piacenza,  enjoyed  by  Fran- 
cesco Burla,  when  he  was  living,  with 
the  usual  emoluments,  jurisdictions,  ho- 
nours, and  duties,  as  a  part  of  the  said 
income  promised  to  you,  viz.  for,  600 
golden  crowns,  the  sum  we  hear  the  said 
ferry  annually  yields,  continuing  our  pro- 
mise, as  regards  the  other  600  crowns 
during  your  life;  ordering  our  vice- 
legate  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  who  is  there 
now,  and  those  who  may  be  there  in 
future,  and  our  l)eloved  children,  the 
Anziani  and  the  corporation  of  the  said 
town  of  Piacenza,  and  all  others  whom 
it  may  concern,  to  give  you  or  your 
agent  the  possession  of  the  said  ferry, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  same,  and  to 
maintain  you  in  it,  after  having  given  it 
to  vou,  and  to  make  you  eiijoy  peace- 
fully tiiis  concession  during  your  life, 
notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, &c.  Rome,  ist  Sept.  1535,  the 
first  year  of  our  pontificate.** 

(14.)--Michael  Angelo  said  also  that 
writing  was  not  his  art,  and  besides  that, 
on  this  account,  he  often  declined  an- 
swering by  letter.  He  also  left  off  writ- 
ing a  work  on  dravring,  which  would 
have  been  of  that  utilit)r  to  art  which  it 
is  easy  to  imagine.  Whilst,  however,  he 
said  he  could  not  write,  he  composed 
some  most  beautiful  verses ;  and  his 
letters  themselves  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  he  mi^ht  have  be- 
come an  excellent  prose  wnter,  if  he  had 
but  chosen  to  attend  to  it. 

Sixth  Letter  to  Vasari, 

(15.)— This  Urbino  was  a  Francesco 
Amatori  from  Urbino,  whom  Antonio 
Franzese  had  placed  with  Buonaroti  in 
1530.  When  Antonio  Mini,  pupil  of 
Buonaroti,  went  to  France,  Francesco 
l>egan  to  serve  him  in  a  very  praiseworthy 
manner,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  for 
twenty-six  years,  until  Michael  Angelo* 
as  Vasari  says,  made  him  rich.  He  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  money,  even  2000 
crowns  at  one  time ;  and  besides  that,  he 
obtained  him  the  place  of  guardian  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  for  which 
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he  received  from  the  apostolical  treasuiy 
four  crowns  every  month,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  six  monthly  ducats  of  i;old  for 
life.  His  duty  was,  as  expressed  in  the 
moio-proprio  of  Paul  II L,  to  preserve 
from  dust  and  other  dirt  the  pictures  of 
the  ceiUnf?  alreadv  made  in  the  Sistine 
chape],  and  the  other  pictures  and  orna- 
ments of  the  chapel  and  halls  built  by 
the  said  Pope,  and  also  to'preserve  them 
from  the  smoke  of  the  lights  which  are 
used  for  the  celebration  of  divine  of- 
fices. When  Francesco  died,  Vasari 
'  wrote  Michael  Angelo  a  letter  of  conso- 
lation which  was  answered  by  the  pre- 
sent. 

Seventh  Letter  to  Vasari, 
(16.)— This  letter  was  written  by  Mi« 
chael  Anfl;elo  to  Vasari,  after  his  return 
from  SpoTeti,  where  he  had  fled  a  short 
time  before  the  French  army  approached 
Rome. 

He  mentions  Messer  Cosimo  Bartoli, 
the  curate  of  St.  John  of  Florence,  a 
very  learned  man,  and  a  member  of  the 
Florentine  academy,  who  published  the 
book  called  a  "  Defence  of  the  Floren- 
tine Lanfipage,  and  of  Dante,"  which 
Charles  Lenzoni,  a  learned  member  of 
the  same  academy,  whilst  dving,  ordered 
Giambullari  to  inscribe  to  Michael  An- 
gelo. 

Letter  to  Farchi, 
(1 7.) — ^Though  Vasari  says  he  speaks 
as  an  ignorant  man,  it  seems  he  says  in 
these  few  words  much  more  than  many 
learned  men,  who,  in  spite  of  the  opinion 
of  such  a  man,  would  continue  to  lose 
their  time  in  writing  about  a  question  of 
no  utility.  Buonaroti  always  consi- 
dered it  as  such ;  wherefore,  when  he 
was  questioned  by  Vasari,  he  answered 
sneenng,  "  that  sculpture  and  painting 
have  the  same  end,  obtained  with  great 
difficulty  on  both  sides :  and  he  could 
draw  no  more  from  nim. *'--FarcA$, 
Tux)  Lectures,  &c. 

Letter  to  Messer  Bartolommeo, 
(18.)— Boltari  says,  that  this  letter  is 


in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  is  written  to  a  friend  of  his 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned. 

**  The  model  of  Antonio  San  Gallo  is 
very  large,  and  is  still  preserved  at  Bel- 
vedere."— Bottari. 

Bottari  says  •*  he  mentions  the  Paoline 
chapel,  the  room  where  the  bulls  are 
sealed,  and  the  hall  where  the  auditors 
of  Rota  assemble.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  whilst  Michael  Angelo  speaks  here 
of  Bramante  with  the  praise:  that  was 
due  to  him,  when  he  went  to  the  Pope, 
Julius,  to  complain  of  him,  he  did  not 
refrain  from  criticising  him  much  iaiso 
about  architectural  matters.**— T.  Con- 
divi. 

Letter  to  the  Grand  Duke. 

(19.)— Pope  Leo  had  also  made  that 
church  the  parish  of  the  Florentines, 
who  lived  at  Rome  even  from  the  year 
1519. 

(20.)— Michael  Angelo  was  very  old, 
and  as  he  could  not  make  plans  for 
architectural  drawin&:s,  he  employed  Ti- 
berio  Calcagni,  a  gentlemanlike  and  pru- 
dent person :  he  therefore  ordered  Tibe- 
rio  to  make  the  plan  of  the  place  of  the 
church ;  and  whilst  people  thought  that 
he  was  doing  nothing,  he  sent  word  to 
the  deputies  that  he  had  served  them. 
In  fact,  he  had  not  only  prepared  one 
plan,  but  five,  and  all  very  beautiful, 
and  the  deputies  chose  the  richest.  It 
may  appear  strange  that  Michael  Angelo 
made  his  models  with  clay ;  but,  as  a 
sculptor,  he  was  more  experienced  in 
clay  than  in  anything  else.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  says,  that  Michael  Angelo  being 
once  desirous  to  show  some  stone-cutters 
some  shapes  of  windows,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  them  by  drawings,  he 
made  them  also  with  clay.— FarcAz,  Two 
Lectures,  &c. 

Letter  to  Cornelia. 
(21.)— Bottari  thinks  that  this  Cor- 
nelia was  the  wife  of  Urbino,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  Comare;  and  that  the 
Michael  Angelo  here  mentioned  was  her 
son,  godson  of  Buonaroti. 


STUDIES  OF  M.  ANGELO. 


The  original  studies  of  M.  Angelo  for 
many  of  his  great  works  are  still  re- 
maining, and  were  executed  in  different 
styles.  The  original  design  was  sketch- 
ed in  merely  to  show  the  composition 
and  effect  of  the  figure,  and  was  exe- 
cuted  with  a   boldness   and  firmness 


which  nothine  but  the  hand  of  such  an 
artist  could  express,  whilst  the  finished 
and  corrected  drawing,  executed  in  pen, 
shows  the  most  masterly  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  power  of  correct  design,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
figure. 
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Bxtraetfnmk  Hayley's  Life  of  Romney. 
"  It  is  probable  that  his  professional 
writings,  mentioned  by  his  scholar  Con- 
divi,  have  perished;  although  Gori,  in 
his  notes  on  Condivi,  probably  meant 
to  include  them  in  his  enumeration  of 
Michael  Angelo^s  writings;  namely, 
*  I  Ragionamenti,  le  Lettere,  e  le  Rime.* 
I  conclude  the  Ragionamenti  to  be  lost, 
at  thev  would  not  otherwise  have 
etoapea  the  researches  of  M.Angelo's 
last  and  very  accurate  and  zealous  bio- 
grapher. It  may,  however,  gratify  the 
curious  to  observe  that  some  notice  of 
them  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  a 
Florentine  (Vieentio  Carduchi),  who 
rose  to  considerable  eminence  as  a 
painter  in  Spain.  He  published  at  Ma- 
drid, about  seventy  years  after  the  de- 
cease of  M.  Angelo,  '  Dialogues  upon 
Art  between  a  Master  and  his  Disciple,* 
in  the  Spanish  language.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  the  disciple 
enumerates  the  treatises  he  read  for 
the  acquisition  of  professional  know- 
ledge. After  naming  those  of  Albert 
Durer,  Leon  Battista,  Albert!,  and 
others,  he  mentions  '  Algunos  Discursos 
Manuscrittos  doctissimos  de  Michael 
Angel.*  I  do  not  recollect  any  later 
trace  of  such  compositions;  but  this 
seems  to  prove  that,  in  1633,  they  still 
eidsted.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  Vasari,  who  has  not 
failed  to  declare  that  he  heard  his  illus- 
trious master  and  friend  utter  many 
admirable  observations  on  art,  which 
he,  Vasari,  intended  to  preserve  and 
publish  in  the  form  of  a  dialoj^ue ;  an 
intention  that  his  editor  Bottari  says  he 
never  fulfilled/* 


Sadptor9^8uoc$s9ori  and  Coniempo^ 
raries  ofM.  Angdo, 
Baccio  Bandinelli  was  one  of  M.  An*- 
gelo*s  contemporaries,  and  to  whom  he 
was  opposed.  His  works  are  bold,  and 
the  design  vigorous,  though  mannered. 
Several  of  his  works  exist  at  Florence. 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  one  of  the  most 
amusing  writers  of  his  time,  was  also  an 
eminent  sculptor  of  the  same  age ;  and 
though  more  generally  known  for  his 
smaller  works,  still  his  "  Perseus  at 
Florence,"  which  is  the  best  of  his  larger 
works,  proves  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  his  time. 

In  mentioning  the  celebrated  sculp* 
tors  of  his  time,  I'ropertia  da  Rossi,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
women  of  her  times,  and  who  died  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  must  not  be  omitted. 
She  executed  some  statues  for  the  fa9ade 
of  a  church  at  Bologna. — See  Vasari. 

Giovanni  da  Bologna  was  celebrated  for 
his  facility  and  freedom ;  but  the  art  had 
taken  leave  of  repose  and  simplicity. 
His  bronze  statue  of  Mercury,  how- 
ever, known  all  over  the  world,  will  al- 
ways be  regarded  as  the  most  elegant 
and  poetics!  production  of  modern  art. 
Bernini,  who  was  born  at  Naples,  was 
an  artist  of  the  greatest  promise,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  the  beautiful 
groupe  of  Daphne  and  Apollo,  what  he 
did  seemed  to  subvert  all  true  taste  in 
sculpture  |  and  with  him  began  the  style 
which  ended  with  the  French  school, 
consisting  of  strained  actions,  uncom- 
mon arrangement  of  composition,  and 
flying  draperies,  till  statuary  became  a 
work  of  ingenuity  and  dexterity,  rather 
than  an  art. 


ANECDOTES  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO, 
With  some  examples  of  what  are  termed  hie  "  good  eayinge* 


It  hat  been  observed  by  tome  moralists, 
that  the  various  qualities  in  any  human 
character  are  so  many  elements  forming 
one  harmonious  whole ;  whatever  there- 
fore serves  to  throw  further  light  upon 
the  minds  of  distinguished  persons  may 
be  considered  valuable  as  well  as  curi- 
ous. It  is  for  this  reason,  in  order  to 
afford  a  more  distinct  deUneation  of  the 
lofty  genius,  the  noble  feelings,  and  the 
magnanimous  disposition  of  the  great 
man  whose  life  and  works  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  pages,  that  we 
now  subjoin  such  of  the  savings  and 
the  anecdotes  attributed  to  him  by  Va- 
9m  and  other  biographers  as  do  not 


happen  to  have  been  already  noticed  in 
the  course  of  the  foregoing  narrative. 

Such,  we  are  told,  was  the  natural 
kindness  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  (and  it  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  to  his  honour,)  that  he  was 
known  to  distribute  considerable  sums, 
by  way  of  dowry,  to  young  unprotected 
females  or  orphans,  to  defend  them  from 
the  fate  usually  attending  indigence  and 
its  exposure  to  vice.  To  his  nephew 
likewise,  whose  circumstances  were  ex- 
tremely circumscribed,  he  made  frequent 
advances  of  money,  as  much,  ii.  is  said, 
as  three,  and,  some  writers  add,  even  as 
ten  thousand  ducats  on  the  sane  day,  , 
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Pleased  with  the  devoted  attention  of 
an  aged  domestic  who  attended  his  lat- 
ter years,  and  who  died  before  his  mas- 
ter, M.  Angelo  one  day  asked  him, 
"  What  was  likely  to  become  of  him, 
should  he  himself  be  suddenly  cut  off?" 
•*  Alas,  Sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  I 
should  be  compelled  to  look  for  another 
service."  **  That  you  shall  never  do, 
my  good  Urbino ;  I  will  preserve  you 
from  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  ;**  and 
he  presented  him  with  2000  crowns. 

Though  ever  busily  engaged  in  the 
world,solitude  was  not  without  its  charms 
to  a  mind  like  Michael  AngeIo*s.    He 
once  retired,  as  related  in  his  Life,  to  the 
hnountains  of  Spoleto,  and  when  charged 
iwith  his  love  of  seclusion,  he  used  to 
jlobserve,  that  his  art  was  a  jealous  mis- 
||lre8s,  and  would  only  be  content  with 
vjthe  most  devoted  and  exclusive  love. 
^     So  great  was  the  attachment  which  he 
/felt  throughout  life  for  sculpture,  that  it 
J  continued  undiminished  to  extreme  a^e  ; 
[  and  when  no  longer  able  to  walk,  it  is 
said  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  court  of  the  Belvedere,  to  con- 
template the  beauty  of  the  statues.    It 
is  even  asserted,  that,  when  no  longer 
able  to  see,  he  was  accustomed  to  ex- 
amine their  proportions  with  his  hands, 
and  that  he  never  retired  without  em* 
{  bracing  them. 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Florence  is  still  preserved  an  un^nished 
head  of  Brutus,  stated  to  have  l>een 
abandoned  by  the  illustrious  artist  dur- 
ing its  progress,  "  lest,"  as  he  observed, 
"  he  should  be  thought  to  give  counte- 
nance to  the  parricidal  crime  of  that 
celebrated  Roman,  by  endeavouring  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  in  the  minds  of 
posterity."  At  the  foot  of  the  intended 
bust  is  to  be  read  the  following  Latin 
distich : — 

Dum  BruH  ^ffigiem  sculptor  de  marmore  ducit. 
In  meniem  scelerit  ««m£,  et  abiUiuiU* 
\  As  from  ^he  stone  the  features  start  to  riew, 
<  The  sculptor  paused,  and  f^om  his  %Bak  iritbdrew. 

/      While  Raphael  was  employed  in  one 
I  of  the  chambers  of  the  Farnese  Palace, 
I  M.  Angelo  is  reported  to  have  inspected 
I  the  work  in  that  artistes  absence.    But 
Without  observing  what  he  thought  of 
ihis  rival's  labours,  he  sketched  the  head 
^of  a  fawn  upon  the  wall,  in  a  far  bolder 
<style  and  nobler  proportions  than  the 
figures  which  he  saw  around  him.    No 
sooner  had  Raphael,  on  his  return,  be- 
come aware  of  it,  than  he  exclaimed, 
that  it  could  only  be  the  work  of  M. 
Angelo.   It  is  added*  that  the  younger 


artist  availed  himself  of  the  tacit  re* 
proach  it  seemed  to  convey,  by  en- 
larging his  own  manner,  and  also  that, 
with  becoming  reverence  for  superior 
genius,  he  chose  rather  to  leave  his  own 
labours  incomplete,  than  to  erase  that 
noble  head,  which  is  said  to  "be  still 
carefully  preserved. 

Sebastian  del  Piombo,  who  was  no 
admirer  of  painting  in  fresco,  induced 
Pope  Julius  II.  to  lay  his  commands  on 
M  *  Angelo  to  paint  the  faQade  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Vatican  in  oil,  which  the 
noble  artist  as  resolutely  declined  to  do* 
At  length,  on  being  much  pressed,  he 
said,  with  some  degree  of  warmth,  **No 
— ^never!  that  is  an  employ  fit  only  fior 
idle  persons  or  women!  * 

Another  anecdote,  but  perhaps  hardly 
so  well  authenticated  as  the  last,  is  told 
of  the  same  parties.  It  would  seem 
that  JuUus.  impatient  to  see  the  progresfl 
of  the  artist's  labours,  to  which  the  latter 
was  always  extremely  opposed,  obtained 
admittance  to  the  cnapel  when  it  was 
presumed  M.  Angelo  would  be  absent* 
Angry  at  beholding  spectators  present 
against  his  express  injunctions,  and  not 
aware  of  their  dignity,  the  artist  sud- 
denly threw  down  a  plank  of  the  scaf- 
folding, which,  falling  from  one  stage  to 
the  other  with  a  terrible  noise,  caused 
such  an  alarm,  that  the  Pope  got  out  of 
the  place  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  was 
careful  how  he  renewea  his  private  view 
of  the  jEpreat  painter's  unfinished  labours. 

In  his^reat  picture  of  the  Last  Judg* 
ment,  it  is  said  that  M.  Angelo  intro- 
duced the  portrait  of  a  cardinal,  whom 
he  extremely  disliked,  into  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  infernal  regions,  and 
that  it  was  so  like  him  as  to  be  easily 
recognized.  The  Pope  saw  it,  and  in- 
terceded for  the  poor  cardinal,  in  order 
that  it  should  be  effaced,  when  M.  An* 
gelo  is  reported  to  have  replied,  that 
unfortunately  he  could  not  oblige  his 
holiness,  which  he  could  have  done  had 
the  cardinal  only  been  placed  in  Pur- 
gatory, but  that  being  in  Hell,  there 
was  no  redemption  for  him. 

Upon  being  one  day  informed  that 
the  Pontiff,  Paul  IV.,  had  been  observ- 
ing upon  the  nudity  of  the  figures  in  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  had  desired  that 
they  might  be  retouched  for  the  sake  of 
propriety :  "  The  Pope  would  do  better," 
replied  the  painter,  "  to  occupy  himself 
with  correcting  the  disorders  and  inde- 
cencies which  disgrace  the  world,  than 
with  any  such  h^percriticisms." 
A  Florentine  citizen  having  observed  M« 
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An|re]o  one  day  stop  at  the  San  Michele 
1o  behold  a  statue  of  St.  Mark  executed 
by  Donato,  and  inquirin;^  of  him  what 
most  particularly  struck  him  in  its  ap- 
pearance, the  sculpt (H-  it  reported  to 
have  replied,  *'  It  is  the  character  of  the 
good  man,  which  I  have  nowhere  seen 
surpassed ;  and  if  St.  Mark  was  all  that 
he  is  here  represented,  you  need  have  no 
difficulty  as  to  believing  every  thing 
which  hie  wrote." 

A  certain  painter  having  completed  a 
work  with  extreme  care,  and  taken  yet 
more  to  derive  a  considerable  profit  from 
its  exhibition,  M.  Angelo  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  author  of  it : 
••  I  think,**  was  the  reply,  "  that  he  will 
be  d^poorfelhw  so  long  as  he  shows  such 
an  extreme  eagerness  to  become  rich.** 

One  of  his  early  friends,  who  had  en- 
tered the  church,  having  arrived  at 
Rome,  waited  upon  M.  Angelo  in  the 
splendid  dress  in  which  he  had  officiated 
at  mass ;  but  the  latter,  affecting  great 
surprise,  appeared  not  to  recognize  him. 
"When  informed  by  the  young  dignitary 
who  he  was,  Michael,  fixing  his  eye 
with  a  look  ojf  admiration  upon  his  ca- 
nonical finery,  joyfully  congratulated 
him»  exclaimm^,  "Heavens!  what  a 
fine  outside  I  if  you  be  only  half  as 
beautifully  decorated  within,  it  must  go 
well  with  your  soul !  ** 

Being  desired  by  one  of  his  friends  f  o 
give  his  opinion  of  a  sculptor  who  had 
imitated  a  number  of  the  most  cele- 
brated antique  figures  in  marble,  and 
who  boasted  that  he  had  even  gone  be- 
yond the  skill  of  the  ancients,  M.  An- 


gelo answered  with  a  smile,  '*  He  who 
walks  t)ehind  others  can  never  go  ahead 
of  them  ;  and  the  roan  who  cannot  do 
well  without  foreign  aid,  can  never  do 
any  thing  good  even  with  the  help  of 
others." 

A  certain  painter  exhibited  a  work  in 
which  the  figure  of  an  ox  was  drawn, 
in  a  manner  superior  to  any  other  part: 
and  a  spectator  expressing  his  surprise 
at  it,  the  great  artist  observed,  that 
'*  There  was  no  painter  but  could  make 
a  good  portrait  of  himself/* 

On  one  occasion  a  sculptor,  who  had 
just  finished  his  work,  evmced  a  parti- 
cular anxiety  to  throw  the  light  into  his 
rooms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit 
the  piece  to  advantage ;  but  M.  Angelo 
observed  to  him,  *'  Do  not  give  yourself 
this  needless  trouble;  the  light  of  the 
public  square  will  l)est  put  its  merit  to 
the  test  ;**  alluding  to  the  popular  appre- 
ciation of  its  character. 

A  painter  of  the  day  exhibited  a  his- 
tory-piece, in  which  there  was  scarcely 
a  stroke  of  original  power,  the  several 
parts  bavins:  been  made  up  of  imitations 
of  various  designs  and  sketches  by  other 
hands.  M.  Angelo  being  asked  his 
idea  of  it — "  He  has  done  well,"  was 
the  reply,  "  not  to  copy  from  himself; 
but  he  will  be  awkwardly  situated  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  when  all  are  to  resume 
what  belongs  to  them:  for  what  will 
become  of  his  unfortunate  picture  ?**  a 
saying  by  which  he  doubtless  intended 
to  convey  his  opinion  of  the  necessity 
of  self-reliance,  and  the  cultivation  of 
an  artist*s  own  powers. 


LIVES  OF  M.  ANGELO. 

The  Abbe  Haucheconie*8  Life  of  M.  Angek>.    1783. 

Giui»t!ppe  Piacenza  has  added  a  long  account  of  BL  Aogelo  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Life  of  Baldinucci ;  and  Cicognara,  '*  Storia  della  ScuUiu'a,"  has  devoted  a  large  portion  to 
the  works  of  M.  AngeU)  aud  the  events  of  his  life. 
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